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Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Sixty-seventh  Season  in  New  York 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

FIRST  EVENING  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY,  November  12 

Program 

Berlioz "Royal  Hunt  and  Storm,"  Descriptive 

Symphony  from  "The  Trojans" 

Schumann Pianoforte  Concerto  in  A  minor.  Op.  54 

I.     Allegro  affettuoso 
II.     Intermezzo:  Andantino  grazioso 
III.     Allegro  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Piston Symphony  No.  4 

I.     Piacevole 
II.     Ballando 

III.  Contemplativo 

IV.  Energico 

{First  performance  in  New  York) 

Wagner Prelude  and  "Liebestod,"  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 

SOLOIST 

NICOLE  HENRIOT 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  music  of  these  programs   is  available  at   the   Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
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"Chasse  Royale  et  Orage"    ("Royal  Hunt  and  Tempest"), 
Symphonie  Descriptive,  Act  II   of   "Les  Troyens." 

By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  in  Cote-Saint- Andre    (Isere)    on  December  ii,  1803;  died  in  Paris  on 

March  9,   1869 


Les  Troyens  was  composed  between  1856  and  1858.  Berlioz  divided  it  into  two 
parts,  La  Prise  de  Troie  and  Les  Troyens  a  Cartilage.  The  "Royal  Hunt  and 
Storm"  is  an  instrumental  interlude  in  the  second  work.  Les  Troyens  a  Carthage, 
consisting  of  five  acts  with  a  prologue,  was  first  performed  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique, 
November  4,  1863.  The  first  opera.  The  Capture  of  Troy,  was  never  heard  by  its 
composer.  Felix  Mottl  conducted  the  full  opera  Les  Troyens  on  two  successive 
evenings,  December  6  and  7,  1890,  at  Carlsruhe.  La  Prise  de  Troie  was  performed 
in  Paris  at  the  Opera,  November  15,  1899.  Parts  of  Les  Troyens  in  concert  form 
have  been  performed  in  this  country.  Music  from  this  work  was  first  heard  in 
Boston  when  Albert  Debuchy,  a  bassoonist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
conducted  the  act  which  follows  the  Interlude  at  a  concert  in  Jordan  Hall. 
March  20,  1908.  The  Interlude  was  introduced  at  the  concerts  of  this  orchestra 
by  Henri  Rabaud,  February  28,  1919,  and  repeated  by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham, 
January  20,  1928. 

The  Interlude  calls  for  stage  action  and  a  mixed  chorus,  but  these  have  been 
omitted  when  it  has  been  performed  as  a  concert  piece.  The  orchestration  is  as 
follows:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  cornets, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum  and  strings. 

BERLIOZ  intended  his  "Royal  Hunt  and  Storm"  to  depict  the  moment 
in  the  opera  when  Aeneas  and  Dido  are  driven  by  a  storm  which 
Venus  has  contrived  into  a  cave  where  their  love  is  consummated. 
Virgil  covers  it  with  singular  brevity  in  the  following  lines  of  the 
Aeneid,  Book  IV: 

Speluncam  Dido  dux  et  Trojanus  eamdem 

Devenient.  .  . 

Hie  Hymenaeus  erit.* 

According  to  the  stage  directions,  Naiads  are  seen  "sporting  among 
the  reeds."  A  hunting  fanfare  frightens  and  disperses  them.  The 
hunter  is  seen  but  with  the  coming  of  the  storm  he  takes  shelter. 
"A  thunderbolt  falls,  shatters  an  oak  and  fires  it,  whereupon  sylvan 
creatures  and  Satyrs  brandish  the  blazing  branches  as  nuptial  torches." 
The  cries  of  nymphs  are  heard  calling  prophetically  "Italy!  Italy!" 
The  tempest  dies  away  with  a  last  echo  of  the  hunting  call. 

From  the  first,  Berlioz  had  doubts  about  the  suitability  of  this 
scene  within  the  opera.  He  wrote  on  the  manuscript:  "In  case  the 
theatre  is  not  big  enough  to  allow  the  animated  and  grand  stage 
business  of  this  Interlude,  if  one  cannot  obtain  chorus  women  to 
run  about  the  stage  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  chorus  men  dressed 
as  Fauns  and  Satyrs  to  indulge  themselves  in  grotesque  gambols  .  .  . 
if  the  firemen  are  afraid  of  fire,  the  machinists  afraid  of  water,  the 


*  To  that  very  cave  shall  come  Dido  and  the  Trojan  chief  —  this  shall  be  their  nuptial  hour. 
[4] 


director  afraid  of  everything,  this  symphony  should  be  wholly  sup- 
pressed. Furthermore  for  a  good  performance  a  powerful  orchestra, 
one  seldom  found  in  opera  houses,  is  necessary." 

His  misgivings  were  justified.  At  the  first  performance  in  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  according  to  Berlioz'  Memoirs,  "the  Interlude  of  the 
chase  was  wretchedly  managed.  They  gave  me  a  painted  torrent  in- 
stead of  several  real  waterfalls;  the  dancing  Satyrs  were  represented 
by  a  group  of  little  twelve-year-old  girls;  they  did  not  hold  the  burn- 
ing branches,  for  the  firemen  objected  from  fear  of  fire.  The  Nymphs 
did  not  run  wildly  across  the  forest,  shouting  'Italy!';  the  female 
chorus  was  placed  in  the  wings  and  their  cries  were  not  heard  in  the 
hall;  the  thunder  was  scarcely  heard  when  the  bolt  fell,  although  the 
orchestra  was  small  and  feeble.  The  machinist  demanded  at  least 
forty  minutes  to  shift  the  scene  after  this  pitiful  parody."  The  Inter- 
lude as  a  concert  number  without  these  visual  distractions  has  had 

a  different  fate. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
BERLIOZ  AND  VIRGIL 


BERLIOZ  devoted  years  of  thought  and  years  of  work  to  Les  Troyens. 
There  are  many  indications  in  his  writings  that  he  gave  it  all  he 
had,  that  his  self-esteem  was  wounded  when  it  attained  a  belated, 
piecemeal  performance,  and  no  more  than  passing,  half-hearted 
attention.  Through  the  ensuing  years  the  Berlioz  admirers,  studying 
the  score  and  hearing  occasional  performances,  have  found  in  it 
many  beautiful  passages,  many  striking  details,  bespeaking  the  Berlioz 
who,  carried  away  by  his  subject,  could  strike  fire  in  a  way  which  was 
his  alone. 

But  neither  Les  Troyens,  which  is  far  too  long  for  performance  in 
one  session,  nor  either  of  its  two  parts  has  ever  acquired  the  status  of 
standing  repertory.  As  elsewhere  in  his  music,  his  rarest  qualities 
are  apt  to  be  the  most  elusive,  while  its  obvious  ones  are  apt  to  be 
his  acceptance  of  formal  operatic  conventions  since  outmoded.  As 
in  Fidelio,  it  was  what  the  subject  stirred  in  the  composer  rather  than 
its  casing  of  operatic  style  that  mattered. 

Even  in  his  own  day  when  Wagner  was  a  new  challenge  in  Paris, 
Berlioz'  traditional  ensembles  or  recitatives  offered  no  provocation. 
Thus  his  most  ambitious  opera  was  received  with  for  the  most  part 
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casual  indifference.  This  coolness  offended  him,  the  more  so  in  the 
lingering  warmth  of  the  praise  which  had  surrounded  him  recently 

in  Central  Europe.  The  directors  of  the  Opera  in  Paris  had  shown  no 
interest,  nor  did  the  Emperor  give  him  any  genuine  assurance  of 
interest.  Could  anything  very  different  have  been  expected  from  these 
quarters?  Berlioz  was  respected  as  the  composer  of  La  Damnation  de 
Faust  and  L'Enfance  du  Christ.  He  had  never  composed  an  opera  to 
draw  the  multitude,  and  it  was  fairly  plain  that  he  never  would. 
He  was  not  a  Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  or  Offenbach,  with  a  constant  at- 
tentive finger  on  the  public  pulse.  He  did  not  dangle  catchy  tunes, 
vocalizations  or  whooped-up  finales.  He  made  no  national  appeal 
through  the  lore  of  his  people.  He  chose  Virgil  because  the  Aeneid 
was  one  of  the  literary  impressions  of  his  childhood,  and  because  he 
found  the  tales  of  the  Trojan  defeat  and  the  death  of  Dido  uplifting 
and  moving  in  a  special  and  personal  way.  He  chose  this  subject 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  French  public  had  turned  away  yawning 
from  classical  mythology  in  opera,  while  Offenbach  more  alert  to 
fashion  had  only  just  titillated  them  (1858)  with  his  lampoon  on  the 
Orpheus  legend. 

Berlioz  was  neither  careless  of  success  nor  indifferent  to  money 
(he  had  good  reason  to  be  otherwise!),  but  it  simply  never  occurred 
to  him  to  lower  his  standards  in  hot  pursuit  of  those  blessings. 
No  less  than  Wagner  he  was  true  to  his  best  instincts  as  an  artist. 
He  looked  back  to  Cluck,  who  caught  the  nobility  and  purity  of  his 
classic  subjects,  and  disavowed  the  contemporary  theatre  as  a  "bazar" 
when  it  should  be  a  "pantheon  lyrique."  "Music,"  he  wrote,  "is  not 
truly  destined  to  take  a  place  among  the  daily  amenities  of  life,  like 
eating,  drinking  and  sleeping.  .  .  I  know  nothing  more  odious  than 
those  establishments  where  music  simmers  along  each  evening,  like 
a  pot-au-feu.  These  are  the  ruin  of  our  art;  they  vulgarize  it,  they  make 
it  flat  and  stupid.  The  masterpieces  are  singled  out  by  a  discerning 
few  (not  only  artists,  who  in  many  cases  are  brutes!).  There  are 
some  whom  nature  gives  a  special  sense  not  vouchsafed  to  the  many. 
They  alone  understand,  feel,  appreciate,  adore  the  productions  of 
genius.  As  for  the  others,  aures  habent  et  non  audiunt  —  their  nervous 
system  is  incomplete,  their  souls  have  as  much  wing  as  a  penguin." 

Three  years  after  the  completion  of  Les  Troyens,  Carvalho  at  the 
Theatre  Lyrique  undertook  Les  Troyens  a  Carthage,  much  cut  and 
supplied  with  a  prologue  to  replace  the  missing  first  opera.  Carvalho 
according  to  the  composer's  account  made  free  with  the  score,  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  its  dramatic  or  musical  point,  simply  dropping 
any  detail  which  in  his  judgment  did  not  fall  in  with  what  was  "cus- 
tomarily expected."  "Is  there  any  torture  like  that?  Must  a  score  lie 
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dismembered  in  the  music  sellers'  windows,  like  the  body  of  a  calf 
on  a  butcher's  stall,  with  its  fragments  offered  for  sale  like  cat's 
meat?"  Nevertheless,  Berlioz  saw  that  the  cuts  were  restored  for  pub- 
lication. The  mutilated  Trojans  at  Carthage  nevertheless  had  twenty- 
one  performances,  and  since  he  was  his  own  librettist  and  did  not 
have  to  divide  the  royalties  with  another,  brought  him  a  convenient 
sum.  ''Les  Troy  ens/'  he  concluded,  "was  at  any  rate  the  means  of 
relieving  the  wretched  feuilletonist  from  his  bondage." 

Wagner,  then  an  aspirant  for  an  operatic  foothold  in  Paris,  was  a 
rival  for  attention  far  different  from  Meyerbeer  or  Offenbach.  He 
and  Berlioz  held  each  other  in  esteem  and  were  friends  because  both 
were  fearless,  non-catering  artists  of  the  loftiest  aims.  They  had  basic 
principles  in  common  and  enemies  in  common  —  the  bitter  opponents 
of  artistic  progress.  But  they  were  too  different,  too  full  of  themselves 
to  be  really  close.  Berlioz  must  have  been  uncomfortable  in  the  same 
city  with  a  composer  who  was  strong  enough  to  seize  the  problem 
of  declamation  in  music  and  transform  it  to  his  own  intensive  pur- 
pose. Les  Troyens  in  its  outward  style  must  have  seemed  tame  and 
traditional  beside  Tannhduser  or  the  unperformed  Tristan,  and  Berlioz 
must  have  been  irked  when  Wagner  became  a  violent  irritant,  a 
storm  center  in  Paris,  while  he  and  his  Virgilian  dreams  were  little 
noticed.  He  must  have  envied  Wagner's  unerring  sense  of  direction, 
his  inward,  clear  and  confident  certainty  of  ultimately  subduing  the 
world.  He  can  be  almost  pardoned  for  a  more  or  less  secret  smile 
when  Tannhduser,  commanded  by  the  Emperor  who  would  not  con- 
sider or  even  read  Les  Troyens,  was  a  scandalous  fiasco. 

It  must  be  said  that  Les  Troyens  since  the  death  of  Berlioz  has 
been  more  often  praised  than  performed  —  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  as 
noted  by  Ernest  Newman  on  having  first  heard  it  that  its  special 
mood  and  color,  its  most  vivid  moments  cannot  be  sufficiently  felt 
in  the  piano  reduction  or  the  study  of  the  silent  page.  He  wrote: 
"The  test  of  a  dramatic  composer  is  not  in  his  ability  to  write  fine 
music  for  outstanding  lyrical  episodes  but  in  his  capacity  for  filling 
the  veins  of  the  action  as  a  whole  with  living  blood;  and  judged  by 
this  test  Berlioz  in  The  Trojans  stands  out  as  a  genuine  musical 
dramatist.  There  is  little  in  the  best  dramatic  music  of  the  last  300 
years  that  can  compare  in  impressiveness  with  that  of  the  scene  in 
which  the  ghost  of  Hector  appears  to  Aeneas."  Sir  Donald  Tovey 
wrote  of  Les  Troyens  that  it  is  "one  of  the  most  gigantic  and  con- 
vincing masterpieces  of  music  drama."  Jacques  Barzun,  quoting  this 
remark,  adds,  "One  can  then  begin  to  classify  one's  impressions  of  its 
power  —  from  drama  to  poetry  to  music  —  for  Les  Troyens  is  em- 
phatically one  of  those  works  which  have  to  be  thoroughly  known 
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to  be  enjoyed  throughout;  its  beauties  do  not  take  possession  of  the 
mind  all  at  once  but  require  to  be  re-cognized."  He  also  writes:  "In 
any  art  this  power  to  conceive  is  of  course  the  supreme  test.  We  are 
used  to  judging  the  various  grades  of  executive  ability  —  how  well  the 
artist  does  any  particularly  fine  or  difficult  thing  —  but  that  he  should 
think  of  doing  other,  unheard-of  things,  this  is  what  separates  the 
Shakespeares  and  Beethovens  from  the  rest.  In  Berlioz'  Troyens  the 
presence  of  this  faculty  is  everywhere.  His  Cassandra  and  Dido  rank 
with  the  greatest  of  poetic  creations,  distinct  from  all  models  and 
from  each  other  in  the  constant  play  of  mood  within  passion.  Their 
words  modulate  as  swiftly  and  aptly  as  the  music,  and  Berlioz  emerges 
as  a  dramatic  psychologist  who  equals  Mozart  and  holds  his  own  with 
every  first-rank  librettist." 

J.  N.  B. 


CONCERTO  IN  A  MINOR  for  Pianoforte  with  Orchestral 

Accompaniment,  Op.  54 

By  Robert  Schumann 
Born  in  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  in  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Schumann  completed  his  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  1845.  It  was  first  performed  in 
Dresden  on  December  4  of  that  year,  Clara  Schumann  soloist,  and  Ferdinand  Hiller 
conductor.  The  orchestral  parts  were  published  in    1846,  the  score   in    1862.  The 
dedication  is  to  Ferdinand  Hiller. 
Early  performances  in  America  were  noted  by  Philip  Hale: 

"Otto  Dresel  played  the  concerto  in  Boston  at  one  of  his  chamber  concerts, 
December  10,  1864,  when  a  second  pianoforte  was  substituted  for  the  orchestra. 
S.  B.  Mills  played  the  first  movement  with  orchestra  at  a  Parepa  concert,  Septem- 
ber 25,  i866,  and  the  two  remaining  movements  at  a  concert  a  night  or  two  later. 
The  first  performance  in  Boston  of  the  whole  concerto  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment was  by  Otto  Dresel  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association, 
November  23,  1866, 

"Mr.  Mills  played  the  concerto  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New 
York  as  early  as  March  26,  1859." 

Performances  in  Boston  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have  been  as  follows: 
October  6,  1882  (soloist,  Carl  Baermann)  ;  November  25,  1887  (Carl  Baermann)  ; 
January  10,  1890  (Anna  Steiniger-Clark) ;  March  2,  1892,  benefit  concert  (I.  J. 
Paderewski)  ;  April  16,  1897  (Rafael  Joseft\)' February  15,  1901  (Adele  Aus  tier 
Ohe)  ;  February  13,  1903  (Fanny  Bloomfield-Zeisier)  ;  February  24,  1905  (Ernest 
Schelling)  ;  February  2,  1906  (Harold  Bauer);  December  21,  1909,  Pension  Fund 
(Olga  Samaroff)  ;  November  24,  1911  (Harold  Bauer);  March  28,  1913  (Norman 
Wilks)  ;  December  12,  1913  (Josef  Hofmann)  ;  December  22,  1916  (I.  J.  Paderewski)  ; 
February  25,  1921  (Benno  Moiseiwitsch)  ;  December  8,  1922  (Olga  Samaroff); 
April  3,  1925  (Alfred  Cortot)  ;  December  16,  1927  (Myra  Hess)  ;  February  26,  1933, 
Pension  Fund  (Myra  Hess)  ;  January  26,  1940  (Josef  Hofmann)  .  It  was  performed 
in  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  series,  February  20,  1939  (soloist,  Myra  Hess)  ,  Novem- 
ber 7,  1947    (soloist,  Myra  Hess)  . 

The  orchestral  portion  of  the  Concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes.  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 
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MORE  than  once  in  his  younger  days  Schumann  made  sketches  for 
a  piano  concerto.  He  planned  such  a  work  while  at  Vienna,  in 
1839,  probably  with  his  fiancee,  Clara  Wieck,  in  mind,  but  could  not 
have  gotten  very  far  with  it.  Again  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1841, 
the  first  year  of  his  marriage,  he  worked  upon  and  completed  a 
"Phantasie"  in  A  minor,  which  he  was  later  to  use  as  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  published  Concerto.  Apparently  he  moved  only  by  stages 
toward  the  full,  three-movement  form.  The  Phantasie  was  composed 
between  May  and  September,  and  must  have  been  somewhat  crowded 
in  the  composer's  imagination  between  the  abundant  musical  images 
which  occupied  him  in  that  year.  The  First  Symphony  in  B-flat  pre- 
ceded, and  the  Symphony  in  D  minor  (in  its  first  version)  followed  it, 
not  to  speak  of  smaller  orchestral  works.  When  the  First  Symphony 
was  tried  over  in  rehearsal  by  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra  (August  1 3) , 
Clara  took  the  occasion  to  play  through  the  new  Phantasie  with 
the  orchestra  as  well.  Although  the  returning  echoes  from  the  empty 
hall  somewhat  dampened  her  ardor,  she  played  it  twice,  and  thought 
it  "magnificent."  She  wrote  in  her  diary:  "Carefully  studied,  it  must 
give  the  greatest  pleasure  to  those  that  hear  it.  The  piano  is  most 
skilfully  interwoven  with  the  orchestra  —  it  is  impossible  to  think  of 
one  without  the  other."  The  publishers  were  not  of  this  mind,  and 
rejected  the  proffered  manuscript. 

In  1845,  while  the  pair  were  at  Dresden,  Schumann  made  a  con- 
certo out  of  his  "Concert  Allegro,"  as  he  had  intended  to  call  it,  by 
adding  an  Intermezzo  and  Finale.  It  was  from  May  to  July  that  he 
wrote  the  additional  movements.  "Robert  has  added  a  beautiful  last 
movement  to  his  Phantasie  in  A  minor,"  wrote  Clara  in  her  diary 
on  June  27,  "so  that  it  has  now  become  a  concerto,  which  I  mean  to 
play  next  winter.  I  am  very  glad  about  it,  for  I  always  wanted  a  great 
bravura  piece  by  him."  And  on  July  31:  "Robert  has  finished  his 
concerto  and  handed  it  over  to  the  copyist.  I  am  as  happy  as  a  king 
at  the  thought  of  playing  it  with  the  orchestra." 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

A  College  of  Music 
Harrison  Keller,  Director  Malcolm  Holmes,  Dean 

VIOLIN  SEMINAR  BY  RUTH  POSSELT 

A  series  of  six  sessions  under  Ruth  Posselt  devoted  to  the  study  of  important 
violin  literature.  The  works  will  be  chosen  from  classic  and  contemporary 
violin  literature.  The  course  will  meet  Saturday  mornings  at  10  o'clock 
beginning  Nov.  15  and  on  Dec.  ig,  Jan.  17,  Feb.  14,  March  14,  April  18. 
The  seminar  is  open  to  participating  members  and  to  auditors.  For  further 
information,  apply  to  the  Dean, 

290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  KE  6-8660 
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The  new  work  did  become  as  delightful  to  play,  and  as  useful^  as 
she  anticipated.  She  carried  it  to  city  after  city,  and  audiences  would 
sometimes  behold  the  unusual  sight  of  the  famous  pianist  performing 
her  husband's  music  while  the  composer  himself  presided  at  the  con- 
ductor's stand.  The  first  performance  was  conducted  by  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  to  whom  the  score  was  dedicated,  at  Dresden,  December  4, 
1845.  Clara  was  of  course  the  soloist  at  this,  a  concert  of  her  own. 
She  also  played  the  work  at  a  Gewandhaus  Concert  on  New  Year's 
Day,  1846  —  Mendelssohn  conducting.  All  did  not  go  well  at  this 
performance.  Mendelssohn  and  his  orchestra  had  much  trouble  with 
the  "puzzling  rhythm"  in  the  last  movement,  an  incident  which  must 
be  read  with  some  astonishment  in  this  present  century  of  rhythmic 
complexity.  When  the  Concerto  was  performed  by  Clara  in  Vienna 
just  a  year  later  (January  1,  1847)  Schumann  conducted,  and  again 
things  did  not  go  so  well.  Hanslick  wrote:  "The  attendance  was 
very  moderate,  the  applause  cool,  and  apparently  expended  on  Clara 
alone.  The  piano  concerto  and  the  symphony  found  but  slight  ap- 
probation." Schumann's  conducting,  from  most  contemporary  re- 
ports, was  hardly  of  the  sort  to  illuminate  even  his  own  music. 
Joachim,  Schumann's  loyal  friend,  has  told  several  instances  of  his 
incapacity  to  more  than  beat  the  measure.  He  had  an  altercation  with 
a  drummer,  at  a  rehearsal  of  his  concerto,  and  when  the  drummer 
resented  his  reproach  about  a  mistake  in  the  count,  he  was  angry, 
and  said:  "That  is  impertinent."  This  was  the  usual  end  of  any  at- 
tempt to  straighten  out  a  difficulty.  Once  when  he  could  not  manage 
the  entrance  of  the  horns  at  the  proper  place,  he  turned  around  help- 
lessly to  Joachim  at  the  first  desk  and  said,  "They  don't  come  in!" 
Opening  the  score  of  one  of  his  own  symphonies,  he  stood  with  baton 
raised,  not  knowing  how  to  start  the  orchestra,  Joachim,  who  was 
concert  master,  gave  the  proper  signal  to  the  players,  and  Schumann 
followed  on  with  a  smile  of  relief. 

In  creative  matters  at  least,  Schumann  knew  his  own  mind,  and 
kept  to  his  steadfast  purpose.  When  he  made  a  youthful  attempt  at 
a  concerto  in  1839,  he  wrote  to  Clara:  "My  concerto  is  a  compromise 
between  a  symphony,  a  concerto,  and  a  huge  sonata.  I  see  I  cannot 
write  a  concerto  for  the  virtuosos  —  I  must  plan  something  else." 
Schumann  never  abandoned  this  early  concept  of  what  a  concerto 
should  be.  Clara  learned  much  from  him,  and  her  first  lesson  was 
that  she  must  not  expect  from  her  husband  piano  music  "for  vir- 
tuosos." Even  in  their  early  friendship,  shallow  display  pieces  of  the 
period  had  a  grudging  place  upon  her  programs,  and  at  length 
gave  way  altogether  to  such  composers  as  Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin, 
and  of  course  Schumann.  Just  before  Robert  completed  his  concerto 
she  began  to  study  a  concerto  of  Henselt.  While  she  might  have  taken 
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it  up  eagerly  a  few  years  earlier,  she  now  found  it  a  sterile  attempt 
at  "brilliance"  which  succeeded  only  in  being  "laborious,  far-fetched, 
and  patched  together."  She  also  wrote,  "There  is  not  a  single  beauti- 
ful, fresh  motive  in  it,"  missing  qualities  her  husband  had  trained 
her  to  look  for,  and  with  which  his  genius  abundantly  provided  her. 

Schumann  was  indeed  true  to  his  best  style  in  this  concerto,  taking 
themes  of  flowing  lyricism,  playing  them  naturally,  with  spuiitaneous 
resource  in  detail,  rather  than  with  any  pretentious  development. 
The  piano  part  in  the  first  movement,  save  for  such  mild  flourishes 
as  in  the  opening  bars,  goes  its  way  with  a  straightforward  and  be- 
coming simplicity.  When  the  melody  is  given  to  wood  wind  or  string 
voices,  the  pianist  provides  arpeggio  figures,  modest  and  unassuming, 
but  sparkling  with  variety.  The  cadenza,  which  the  composer  was 
careful  to  provide,  is  in  his  best  pianistic  vein,  making  no  attempt 
to  dazzle. 

A  true  slow  movement  would  have  been  out  of  place  after  the 
moderate  tempo  and  andante  section  of  the  first  movement.  The  brief 
intermezzo  (andantino  grazioso)  with  its  light  staccato  opening  and  its 
charming  second  theme  inseparably  associated  with  the  'cellos  that 
sing  it,  leads  directly  into  the  final  rondo  (allegro  vivace),  whose 
brilliance  is  joyous  and  exuberant,  without  a  trace  of  hard  glitter. 

The  first  movement,  having  been  composed  as  an  independent  fan- 
tasia, does  not  have  the  formal  lines  of  a  regular  first  movement  of 
a  classical  concerto,  as  Professor  Donald  Francis  Tovey  has  pointed 
out  in  his  "Essays  in  Musical  Analysis": 

"The  orchestra  makes  no  attempt  to  muster  its  forces  for  its  own 
full  connected  statement  of  the  themes.  At  the  climaxes  it  bursts  out 
with  a  short  triumphant  passage  in  the  manner  of  a  ritornello;  but 
for  the  most  part  it  behaves  very  much  as  the  strings  behave  in  Schu- 
mann's quintet:  though  it  has  far  more  colour,  and  is,  for  all  its  reti- 
cence, much  above  Schumann's  normal  achievement  in  its  purity  and 
brightness  of  tone. 

"The  energetic  introductory  figure  which  leads  to  the  first  theme  is 
to  be  used  once  in  the  development.  After  the  pianoforte  has  answered 
the  plaintive  cantabile  theme  [oboe],  the  second  subject  [clarinet]  is 
made  of  a  broad  stream  of  impulsive  melody  derived  from  the  [oboe 
theme].  There  is  a  dramatic  change  of  key  to  A-flat,  in  which  remote 
region  a  pianoforte  gives  out  an  altogether  new  version  of  the  first 
theme  in  slow  6-4  time,  in  the  tenderest  of  dialogues  with  the  or- 
chestra. When  this  comes  to  its  natural  close,  the  pianoforte  breaks 
abruptly  into  the  original  figure  and  tempo,  and  then  proceeds  to 
work  up  the  oboe  figure  in  an  impassioned  stream  of  melody  joined 
by  more  and  more  of  the  orchestra,  and  driving  irresistibly  through 
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a  wide  range  of  key  until  at  last  it  resigns  itself  in  a  solemn  close 
into  the  main  theme  in  the  home  tonic. 

"From  this  point  the  recapitulation  follows  its  normal  course  until 
the  point  where  the  orchestra  is  to  break  in  with  its  ritornello.  But 
here  the  pianoforte  goes  on  playing  through  it,  and  soon  breaks  its 
way  into  an  unaccompanied  cadenza.  A  triumphantly  paradoxical 
feature  of  this  very  happy  outburst  of  apparently  extempore  eloquence 
is  that  its  themes  happen  to  be  entirely  new  until,  at  last,  the  oboe 
figure  appears  below  a  long  trill.  Then  the  threads,  new  and  old,  are 
gathered  together,  and  the  orchestra  re-enters  with  this  figure  march- 
ing at  the  double,  in  2-4  time.  Much  passion  lies  suppressed  in  the 
gallant  spirit  of  this  march,  which  approaches,  makes  its  climax,  and 
recedes  into  romantic  distance,  until  at  last  it  flashes  out  in  an  abrupt 
end. 

"Whatever  Schumann  may  have  felt  about  this  fantasia  in  1841,  his 
instinct  was  true  when  in  1845  he  recognized  that  it  was  only  the  first 
movement  of  a  larger  work.  The  slow  movement  is  of  the  very  centre 
of  Schumann's  most  intimate  and  tender  vein;  childlike  in  its  gently 
playful  opening,  while  in  its  sustained,  swinging  second  theme  it 
attains  a  beauty  and  dejDth  quite  transcendent  of  any  mere  prettiness, 
though  the  whole  concerto,  like  all  Schumann's  deepest  music,  is  reck- 
lessly pretty. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  romantic  than  the  coda  in  which  the  familiar 
principal  figure  of  the  first  movement  reappears  and  leads  dramatically 
into  the  finale,  a  glorious  movement  [with  its  six  or  seven  important 
themes].  Never  has  a  long  and  voluble  peroration  been  more  masterly 
in  its  proportions  and  more  perfectly  in  character  with  the  great  whole 
which  it  crowns  with  so  light  a  touch.  Every  note  inspires  affection, 
and  only  an  inattentive  critic  can  suspect  the  existence  of  weaknesses 
to  condone.  Fashion  and  musical  party-politics  have  tried  to  play 
many  games  with  Schumann's  reputation,  but  works  like  this  remain 
irresistible."  r  copyrighted] 
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NICOLE  HENRIOT 

icoLE  Henriot  was  born  in  Paris  on  January  23,  1925.  She  studied 
with  Marguerite  Long  and  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  taking  a  first  prize  in  a  )ear  and  a  half.  During  the  war 
she  played  with  the  principal  orchestras  of  Paris  and  Belgium.  Her 
New  York  press  bureau  gives  the  information  that  she  was  active  in 
the  French  resistance  together  with  her  two  brothers.  Since  the  war 
she  has  played  in  numerous  European  cities.  She  made  her  American 
debut  January  29,  1948  then  playing  the  first  of  many  concerts  in  this 

country. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

WHAT   A    YOUNG    COMPOSER   SHOULD    KNOW 
By  Walter  Piston 

An  address  to  the  Hartt  Institute  of  Music,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 


DUE  consideration  fails  to  turn  up  any  real  distinction  between 
what  a  young  composer  should  know  and  what  an  old  composer 
should  know,  because  each  aspect  of  a  composer's  work,  each  branch 
of  learning  connected  with  his  art,  is  in  itself  a  lifetime's  study.  The 
point  is  never  reached  at  which  one  can  say  all  has  been  learned 
about  any  one  of  the  facets  of  musical  composition.  I  have  found  that 
a  realization  of  this  fact  has  more  than  anything  else  proved  of  great 
benefit  to  young  composers  (and  incidentally  to  teachers),  who  are 
often  bewildered  by  the  manysidedness  of  the  job,  and  puzzled  as  to 
how  creative  activity  can  be  fitted  into  a  program  of  training. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  regard  the  writing  of  original  music  as 
the  final  stage  in  a  series  of  graduated  technical  studies.  What  we 
mean  by  musical  composition  is  expression  by  means  of  musical  sounds, 
and  this  can  be  accomplished  at  the  age  of  three,  let  us  say,  and  with- 
out benefit  of  any  technical  training.  Your  three-year-old  composer  will 
make  sounds  which  seem  to  him  to  express  something  musical.  If  he 
is  a  true  composer  he  will  continue  to  do  this  all  his  life,  and  he  will 
undoubtedly  begin  presently  to  try  to  find  out  all  he  can  about  the 
art  of  music.  This  he  will  likewise  continue  to  do  all  his  life.  This 
process  of  development  is  somewhat  different  from  the  program  which 
places  composition  as  the  most  advanced  in  a  series  of  cumulative 
courses  in  musical  theory. 

Not  all  composers  begin  at  the  age  of  three.  Some  begin  at  fifty.  The 
composer  who  begins  to  write  late  in  life  will  usually  find  himself 
rather  seriously  handicapped  in  technical  knowledge,  since  what  he 
will  feel  like  expressing  in  music  will  probably  demand  a  more  ad- 
vanced technique  than  he  can  summon.  He  will  be  aided  and  en- 
couraged, however,  by  perceiving  that  he  need  not  defer  his  creative 
writing  until  his  technical  training  may  be  said  to  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

So  the  composer's  development  follows  principally  these  two  lines: 
on  the  one  hand  his  original  creative  efforts,  answerable  solely  to  his 
own  individual  taste;  on  the  other  hand  his  education  in  the  art  of 
music  as  it  already  exists.  It  is  essential  that  he  form  a  clear  idea  of  the 
purpose   and  scope   of   this   education.   He   will   have   gained  much 
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when  he  sees  that  what  musical  theory  can  teach  him  is  not  how 
music  should  be  written  but  music  has  been  written.  He  will  study 
harmony  to  discover  what  chords  composers  have  used  and  how  they 
have  used  them;  counterpoint  to  learn  how  melodic  lines  have  been 
made  and  combined;  fugue  to  see  how  forms  have  been  developed 
from  a  single  idea;  musical  form  to  see  how  composers  have  followed 
principles  of  design,  and  so  on.  By  attempting  to  emulate  these  com- 
posers, rather  than  confusing  matters  by  injecting  his  own  personal 
taste  and  expression  into  his  theoretical  work,  he  will  the  more  speedily 
clarify  his  knowledge  of  how  music  has  been  written  by  other  com- 
posers, and  at  the  same  time  acquire  more  flexibility  in  handling 
musical  materials. 

Although  I  believe  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  composer 
be  aware  of  the  separation  of  these  two  lines  of  his  growth,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  there  is  intense  and  continual  interaction  between 
the  two.  Moreover,  while  these  are  the  two  major  aspects  of  being  a 
composer,  there  are  always  those  cultural  and  general  influences  which 
serve  to  form  the  personality  of  any  individual.  It  does  not  seem  out 
of  place  to  warn  the  young  composer  that  our  present-day  society 
tends  strongly  to  suppress  the  individual  in  favor  of  the  mass.  We 
also  have  an  incredibly  high-powered  technique  of  publicity  by  which 
false  values  are  easily  promoted  with  breathtaking  rapidity  and  effec- 
tiveness. The  composer  should  welcome  criticism  of  his  work  from  all 
sources,  but  he  will  naturally  be  critical  of  the  observations  he  re- 
ceives, so  as  to  extract  from  them  whatever  useful  information  they 
may  contain.  He  will  find  professional  criticism  the  least  valuable, 
and  favorable  comment  the  most  dangerous.  He  will  be  told  that  he 
must  write  music  that  reflects  the  national  spirit,  or  music  that  is 
modern,  or  music  that  is  in  no  key,  or  in  two  keys  at  once.  But  I  am 
certain  that  he  will  best  serve  the  cause  of  music  by  consistently  seek- 
ing his  own  individual  musical  personality.  Let  him  discover  what  it 
is  he  wishes  to  say  in  music  and  let  him  strive  to  express  it  in  the 
very  best  musical  terms  possible  —  the  rest  will  take  care  of  itself. 


Wm.  ^.  Capites;  Co. 


SOUD  SILVER  FLUTES  —  PICCOLOS 

108  M^^^^tW^tm  ^benue  Morton  15,  M^^^» 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  4 
By  Walter  Piston 

Born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20,  1894 


This  symphony  was  commissioned  by  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  first 
performed  by  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  Antal  Dorati,  conductor, 
March  30,  1951. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  Horn, 
2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  woodblock,  snare  drum,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  2  harps 
and  strings. 

THE  University  of  Minnesota,  founded  in  1851,  celebrated  its  cen- 
tennial by  commissioning  a  symphony  from  Walter  Piston,  to  be 
performed  at  the  closing  concert  in  the  spring  of  1951  by  the  Min- 
neapolis Symphony  Orchestra  (an  organization  sponsored  by  this  art- 
loving  University  and  a   little   less   than  half  its   age). 

Donald  Ferguson,  the  program  annotator  of  the  Minneapolis  Or- 
chestra, made  the  following  analysis  of  the  Symphony: 

The  first  movement  departs  —  but  in  the  direction  of  simplicity  — 
from  the  conventional  first-movement  form  in  that  it  has  the  general 
outline,  A-B,  A-B,  A  (Coda).  This  is  a  favorite  slow  movement  form 
with  Mozart,  and  since  the  movement  is  marked  Piacevole  (pleasant), 
and  is  without  haste  and  without  unusual  rhythms,  it  fulfills  to  our 
deep  satisfaction  the  implications  of  that  marking.  The  A-theme 
enters  in  the  second  bar,  in  the  first  violins,  against  simple  chords, 
rhythmed  somewhat  against  the  bar-lines,  in  violas  and  clarinets. 
'Celli  and  basses  pluck  the  few  foundation-notes.  The  melody  begins 
with  two  rising  fourths,  and  this  interval  is  conspicuous  throughout; 
but  it  is  not  forced  upon  us,  and  both  the  line  and  its  gradual 
enrichment,  as  other  instruments  are  added,  give  an  impression  of 
quiet  songfulness.  Imitation  is  conspicuous,  especially  when  the  warmth 
subsides  and  horn  and  oboe  sing  a  brief  epilogue.  Two  bars  of  chords, 
quietly  descending,  shift  the  tonic  from  G  to  A,  and  the  flute,  in  the 
general  atmosphere  of  the  minor  key,  sings  a  long  strain  of  the  same 
melody,  chiefly  accompanied  by  the  winds.  When  the  strings  enter,  the 
whole  fabric  is  dominated  by  a  little  figure  —  a  motive  from  the  fourth 
bar  of  the  tune  —  which  mounts  a  high  climactic  hill,  and  then  sub- 
sides to  make  way  for  the  B-theme.  This  is  given  to  the  clarinet.  Its 
intervals  are  mostly  conjunct  scale-steps;  it  is  harmonized  chiefly  in 
the  winds,  but  the  lower  strings,  as  the  phrase  pauses,  interject  a 
suggestion  of  the  first  theme.  The  clarinet,  thereafter,  has  a  variant 
of  its  first  line.  The  'celli  contribute  another  strain,  and  a  fourth 
presently  appears  in  the  bassoon,    (All  these  begin  on  "two-three" 
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in  the  4-4  time,  sometimes  with  a  pause,  sometimes  continuing  the 
line  unbroken.)  The  bassoon  phrase  ends  the  A-section.  What  follows 
is  indicated  above  as  repetition,  of  course  with  variation.  The  second 
A-section  begins  in  D,  the  dominant  of  G;  the  whole  fabric  is  thicker; 
but  the  general  outline  will  be  perceptible.  The  Coda  is  brief  and 
very  quiet. 

The  second  movement  is  marked  Ballando  (Dancing).  Its  form  is 
that  of  the  Rondo  (A,  B,  A,  C,  A,  B,  A).  The  beginning  is  on  four 
stamping  beats  (in  triple  time)  but  the  continuation  is  immediately 
irregular  in  measure,  and  its  structure  quite  indescribable.  Its  vigor 
cannot  but  be  infectious.  The  B-section,  although  written  in  6-8  time, 
is  waltz-like  and  quite  regular  in  rhythm,  with  a  bravely  swooping 
theme  in  the  lower  strings  followed  by  some  livelier  antics  in  the  higher 
ones.  The  irregular  dance  returns.  Then,  in  2-4  time,  comes  the  third 
dance  which  Mr.  Piston  describes  as  "reminiscent  of  country  fiddling." 
The  rest  will  be  sufTiciently  indicated  by  the  letter-diagram  of  the 
form.  The  main   tonality  of  the  whole  movement  is  A. 

The  third  movement,  marked  Contemplativo,  is  in  a  slow  12-8 
time,  fundamentally  on  F  as  tonic.  The  clarinet,  unaccompanied  for 
two  bars,  plays  the  essential  thematic  line  of  the  movement.  English 
horn  and  viola  then  take  it  up,  and  new  asj^ects  of  the  theme  are 
thereafter  presented  in  unbroken  continuity  but  in  more  elaborate 
Figurations. 

The  final  movement  is  in  the  tonality  of  B-llat,  and  is  in  sonata 
form.  The  gigue-like  first  theme  is  in  a  vigorous  6-8  rhythm,  force 
fully  announced  by  strings,  bassoons,  and  horns.  When  this  energ) 
has  subsided,  the  oboe  sings  the  second  theme  —  a  smooth  succession 
of  broadly  undulant  curves.  It  is  presently  taken  up  by  strings  and 
more  richly  accompanied.  The  development  section  is  approached 
very  quietly,  and  is  quite  brief.  In  this  way,  the  recapitulation  of  the 
first  theme  is  allowed  to  appear  with  even  heightened  force.  The 
second  theme  is  now  given  to  the  strings,  in  low  register  at  first  but 
rising  and  growing  in  warmth  as  it  proceeds,  in  preparation  for  the 
short  but  forceful  Coda. 

[copyrighted] 
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PRELUDE  AND   "LOVE-DEATH"  FROM   "TRISTAN 

AND  ISOLDE" 

By  Richard  Wagner 

Born  at  Leipzig  on   May   22,    1813;   died  at  Venice  on   February   13,   1883 


Wagner  wrote  the  poem  of  Tristan  und  Isolde  in  Zurich  in  the  summer  of  1857. 
He  began  to  compose  the  music  just  before  the  end  of  the  year,  completed  the 
second  act  in  Venice  in  March,  1859,  and  the  third  act  in  Lucerne  in  August,  1859. 
The  first  performance  was  at  the  Hoftheater  in  Munich,  June  10,  1865.  The  first 
performance  in  America  took  place  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York, 
December  1,  1886;  the  first  Boston  performance,  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  1,  1895. 

The  Prelude  was  performed  in  concert  shortly  before  the  opera  itself:  at  Prague, 
March  12,  1859,  Biilow  conducting,  and  in  Leipzig,  June  1,  1859.  Wagner  himself 
conducted  the  Prelude  and  "Liebestod"  several  times  in  concert,  having  arranged 
the  latter  for  performance  without  voice. 

The  score  requires  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  Horn,  2  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  2  trombones  and  tuba,  harp, 
and  strings. 

Wagner's  subjects  usually  lay  long  in  his  mind  before  he  was 
ready  to  work  out  his  text.  And  he  usually  visualized  the  opera 
in  hand  as  a  simpler  and  more  expeditious  task  than  it  turned  out 
to  be.  He  first  thought  of  Siegfried  as  "light-hearted"  and  popular, 
as  suitable  for  the  small  theater  in  Weimar,  for  which  its  successor,  Die 
Gdtterddmmerung,  was  plainly  impossible.  But  Siegfried  as  it  developed 
grew  into  a  very  considerable  part  of  a  very  formidable  scheme,  quite 
beyond  the  scope  of  any  theater  then  existing.  When  Siegfried  was 
something  more  than  half  completed,  its  creator  turned  to  Tristan 
und  Isolde  for  a  piece  marketable,  assimilable,  and  performable.  It  is 
true  that  Tristan  was  composed  in  less  than  two  years.  But  the  fateful 
tale  of  the  lovers  carried  their  creator  far  beyond  his  expressed  musical 
intentions.  Tristan  und  Isolde  waited  six  years  for  performance.  Dur- 
ing two  of  them  Wagner  was  still  an  exile  and  barred  from  the 
personal  supervision  which  would  have  been  indispensable  for  any 
production.  After  a  partial  pardon  he  negotiated  with  Carlsbad,  with- 
out result,  and  made  protracted  and  intensive  efforts  to  prepare  a 
production  at  the  Vienna  Opera,  which  collapsed  for  want  of  a  tenor 
who  could  meet  the  exactions  of  the  third  act.  When  Wagner  heard 
Ludwig  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld  that  problem  was  solved  and  the  opera 
accordingly  produced  in  Munich  six  years  after  its  completion. 

The  Prelude,  or  ''Liebestod/'*  as  its  composer  called  it,  is  built  with 


*  The   finale,   now   known    as    the    "Love-Death,"   was    named    by    Wagner    "Transfiguration" 
("Verklarung" ) . 
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great  cumulative  skill  in  a  long  crescendo  which  has  its  emotional 
counterpart  in  the  growing  intensity  of  passion,  and  the  dark  sense 
of  tragedy  in  which  it  is  cast.  The  sighing  phrase  given  by  the  'cellos 
in  the  opening  bars  has  been  called  "Love's  Longing"  and  the  ascend- 
ing chromatic  phrase  for  the  oboes  which  is  linked  to  it,  "Desire." 
The  fervent  second  motive  for  the  'cellos  is  known  as  "The  Love 
Glance,"  in  that  it  is  to  occupy  the  center  of  attention  in  the  moment 
of  suspense  when  the  pair,  having  taken  the  love  potion,  stand  and 
gaze  into  each  other's  eyes.  Seven  distinct  motives  may  be  found  in  the 
Prelude,  all  of  them  connected  with  this  moment  of  the  first  realiza- 
tion of  their  passion  by  Tristan  and  Isolde,  towards  the  close  of  the 
first  act.  In  the  Prelude  they  are  not  perceived  separately,  but  as  a 
continuous  part  of  the  voluptuous  line  of  melody,  so  subtle  and  in- 
tegrated is  their  unfolding.  The  apex  of  tension  comes  in  the  motive 
of  "Deliverance  by  Death,"  its  accents  thrown  into  relief  by  ascending 
scales  from  the  strings.  And  then  there  is  the  gradual  decrescendo,  the 
subsidence  to  the  tender  motive  of  longing.  "One  thing  only  remains," 
to  quote  Wagner's  own  explanation  —  "longing,  insatiable  longing, 
forever  springing  up  anew,  pining  and  thirsting.  Death,  which  means 
passing  away,  perishing,  never  awakening,  their  only  deliverance." 
When  the  music  has  sunk  upon  this  motive  to  a  hushed  silence,  there 
arise  the  slowly  mounting  strains  of  a  new  crescendo,  the  "Liebestod." 
Wagner  preferred  "Verkldrung,"  and  never  was  the  word  used  with 
more  justification.  Never  has  the  grim  finality  of  death  been  more 
finely  surmounted  than  in  the  soaring  phrases  of  Isolde,  for  whom, 
with  the  death  of  her  lover,  the  material  world  has  crumbled.  Her  last 
words  are  "hochste  Lust!"  and  the  orchestra  lingers  finally  upon  the 
motive  of  "Desire."  Wagner  concludes:  "Shall  we  call  it  death?  Or  is 
it  the  hidden  wonder  world,  from  out  of  which  an  ivy  and  vine,  en- 
twined with  each  other,  grew  upon  Tristan's  and  Isolde's  grave,  as 
the  legend  tells  us?" 

[copyrighted] 
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Carnegie  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


FIRST   AFTERNOON  CONCERT 
SATURDAY,  November  15 


Program 


Bach Suite  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings 

Overture:  Largo;  Allegro 
Rondo:  Allegretto  espressivo 
Bourree  I;  Bourree  II:  Allegro 
Polonaise  and  Double:  Moderato 
Minuet 
Badinerie:  Presto 

Flute  solo:  DORIOT  ANTHONY 

Haieff Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

I.     Moderato 
II.     Allegro 
III.     Andante;  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor.  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo  ma  con  brio 


SOLOIST 

LEO  SMIT 

Mr.  Smit  uses  the  Steinway  Piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  music  of  these  programs  is  available  at   the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
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OVERTURE  (SUITE)  NO.  2  in  B  minor  for  Flute  and 

String   Orchestra 

By   Johann    Sebastian    Bach 

Born  at  Eisenach,.  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipzig,  July  28,   1750 


This  suite  has  been  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (the  con- 
tinuo  edited  by  Robert  Franz)  February  13,  1886,  October  18,  1902,  December  24, 
1931.  (It  was  played  at  a  Harvard  Tercentenary  concert  in  Sanders  Theatre, 
Cambridge,  October  17,  1936,  in  which  the  harpsichord  continuo  was  added.) 
The  edition  of  Hans  von  Biilow  was  performed  October  20,  1906,  November  2, 
1912,  February  13,  1915,  April  26,  1919,  December  24,  25,  1931,  October  17,  1952. 

Bach's  own  title  upon  the  score  was  "H  moll  Ouverture  a  i  flauto,  2  violini,  viola 
e  basso,  di  J.  S.  Bach."  The  flute  part  is  marked  "traversiere"  or  cross-flute,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  now  obsolete  flute  a  bee.  The  bass  is  marked  "continuo." 

The  harpsichord  continuo  in  the  present  performances  will  be  played  by  Daniel 
Pinkham. 

Bach's  orchestral  suites,  of  which  there  are  four,  have  generally  been 
attributed  to  the  five-year  period  (1717-23)  in  which  he  was 
Kapellmeister  to  the  young  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  Albert 
Schweitzer  conjectures  that  they  may  belong  to  the  subsequent  Leipzig 
years,  for  Bach  included  them  in  the  performances  of  the  Telemann 
Musical  Society,  which  he  conducted  from  the  years  1729  to  1736. 
But  the  larger  part  of  his  instrumental  music  belongs  to  the  years  at 
Cothen  where  the  Prince  not  only  patronized  but  practised  this  de- 
partment of  the  art  —  it  is  said  that  he  could  acquit  himself  more 
than  acceptably  upon  the  violin,  the  viola  da  gamba,  and  the  clavier. 
It  was  for  the  pleasure  of  his  Prince  that  Bach  composed  most  of  his 
chamber  music,  half  of  the  "Well- tempered  Clavichord,"  the  "Inven- 
tions." Composing  the  six  concertos  for  the  Margraf  of  Brandenburg 
at  this  time,  he  very  likely  made  copies  of  his  manuscripts  and  per- 
formed them  at  Cothen. 

Groups  of  wind  instruments,  instead  of  a  single  one,  are  joined 
with  the  strings  in  the  other  three  suites  which  Bach  has  left.  The 
first  suite,  in  C  major,  adds  two  oboes  and  bassoon  to  the  strings.  The 
last  two  suites,  which  are  each  in  D  major,  include  timpani  and  a 
larger  wind  group;  in  the  third  suite,  two  oboes  and  three  trumpets; 
in  the  fourth  suite;  three  oboes,  bassoon  and  three  trumpets.  There 
is  in  each  score  a  figured  bass  for  the  presiding  harpsichordist. 

The  suites,  partitas,  and  "overtures,"  so  titled,  by  Bach  were  no  more 
than  variants  upon  the  suite  form.  When  Bach  labeled  each  of  his 
orchestral  suites  as  an  "ouverture,"  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French 
ouverture  of  Lulli  was  in  his  mind.  This  composer,  whom  Bach  closely 
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In   Gratitude 

The  trustees  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  wish  to  express 
their  gratitude  to  the  many  sub- 
scribers who  have  added  voluntary 
gifts  to  their  subscription  payments. 
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regarded,  had  developed  the  operatic  overture  into  a  larger  form  with 
a  slow  introduction  followed  by  a  lively  allegro  of  fugal  character  and 
a  reprise.  To  this  "overture"  were  sometimes  added,  even  at  operatic 
performances,  a  stately  dance  or  two,  such  as  were  a  customary  and 
integral  part  of  the  operas  of  the  period.  These  overtures,  with  several 
dance  movements,  were  often  performed  at  concerts,  retaining  the  title 
of  the  more  extended  and  impressive  "opening"  movement.  Georg 
Muffat  introduced  the  custom  into  Germany,  and  Bach  followed  him. 
Bach  held  to  the  formal  outline  of  the  French  ouverture,  but  extended 
and  elaborated  it  to  his  own  purposes. 

In  the  dance  melodies  of  these  suites,  Albert  Schweitzer  has  said  "a 
fragment  of  a  vanished  world  of  grace  and  eloquence  has  been  pre- 
served for  us.  They  are  the  ideal  musical  picture  of  the  rococo  period. 
Their  charm  resides  in  the  perfection  of  their  blending  of  strength 
and  grace." 

The  grave  introductory  measures  of  the  first  movement,  given  to  the 
combined  group,  are  followed  by  a  lively  fugue,  the  development  of 
which  is  occasionally  interrupted  by  florid  passages  for  the  flute  which 
here  first  emerges  as  a  solo  instrument.  In  the  Rondo,  which  is  an 
unusual  form  with  Bach,  the  voice  of  the  flute  is  matched  with  the 
strings.  In  the  Sarabande,  the  'cellos  follow  the  flute  theme  in  canonic 
imitation.  The  second  of  the  two  Bourrees  again  projects  the  flute  in 
the  recurring  ornamental  figuration  which  gives  the  suite  so  much  of 
its  charm.  The  flute  is  again  so  treated  in  the  Double  (or  variant)  of 
the  Polonaise.  The  Minuet  has  the  usual  two  sections,  but  no  trio.  The 
Badinerie,  a  lively  presto  movement,  is  characteristic  of  its  composer. 
(The  first  suite  ends  with  two  "passepieds,"  the  third  with  a  gigue, 
the  fourth  with  a  vivo  entitled  Rejouissance.) 
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DORIOT  ANTHONY 

DORiOT  Anthony  was  born  in  Streator,  Illinois.  Her  first  teacher 
was  her  mother,  a  professional  flutist.  She  attended  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  where  she  studied  with  Joseph  Mariano.  Other 
teachers  she  has  worked  with  are  Georges  Barrere,  William  Kincaid, 
and  Ernest  Liegl.  She  played  in  the  National  Symphony  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  for  two  years  and  later  joined  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 
also  playing  first  flute  in  the  Hollywood  Bowl  Orchestra.  Miss  Anthony 
has  devoted  much  of  her  time  in  California  to  chamber  music,  par- 
ticipating in  many  first  performances  of  contemporary  works.  She 
has  played  in  the  chamber  series,  "Evenings  on  the  Roof,"  in  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Coleman  Chamber  Series  in  Pasadena,  as  well  as  the 
Carmel  Bach  Festival,  the  Ojai  Valley  Festival  and  with  the  Society 

of  Ancient  Instruments  of  Alice  Ehlers.  She  has  recorded  several  works, 
including  Piston's  Flute  Sonata. 
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Boston's  Little  Bach  Mystery 


BACH 


^^V\7^HERE   is  credit  to  Boston,"  Delver 
Forfax,  collector  of  musical  oddities, 
demanded  "when  scholars  discuss  the  earliest 
printings  of  Sebastian  Bach's  music  .^ 

"You  will  readily  find  mention  of  London 
as  first  to  print  the  W ell-Tempered  Clavier  — 
Kollmann's  edition  of  1799,  forty-nine  years 
after  Bach's  death.  Up  to  then  it  circulated 
in  pen  and  ink  copies  of  the  original  manu- 
script. That  was  the  form  in  which  Beethoven 
knew  the  work  when  he  won  fame  for  the 
playing  of  it  as  an  eleven-year-old  piano 
virtuoso. 

"The  same  work  came  off  the  press  simultaneously  in  Zurich,  Bonn, 
and  Leipzig  in   1801. 

"In  Boston,  Massachusetts,  a  forty-page  volume  entitled  Rudivfients 
of  the  Art  of  Playing  on  the  Piano  Forte  came  off  the  engraving  press 
of  GottHeb  Graupner  at  6  Franklin  St.,  in  1806.  One  might  expect 
something  from  The  Well-Tempered  Clavier  to  be  included  among 
the  pieces  culled  from  European  sources,  to  give  the  student  progressive 
exercises.  After  Graupner  himself,  we  find  the  names  of  Handel  (Lesson 
VIII),  Corelli  (Lesson  XIII),  and  Scarlatti  (Lesson  XVI). 

"Then,  with  the  thirtieth,  and  final,  lesson,  we  find  the  name  of 
Sebastian  Bach.  Here  are  twenty-four  measures,  entitled  Polonoise 
(sic) :  Andante.  It  is  from  the  Sixth  French  Suite. 

"This  appears  to  be  the  first  piece  of  music  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
to  have  been  printed  in  America.  It  was  in  circulation  in  Boston  for 
thirteen  years,  when  Graupner  felt  encouraged  to  bring  out  a  second, 
^improved  and  enlarged,'  edition  of  his  lesson  book,  but  with  Bach 
omitted. 

"So  Bostonians  were  familiar  with  an  excerpt  from  Bach's  French 
Suite,  in  neatly  engraved  form,  as  early  as  1806.  Where  did  Graupner 
find  it.^  There  is  a  tempting  trail  to  explore." 
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CONCERTO  EOR  PIANO  AND  ORCHESTRA 

By  Alexei  Haieff 

Born  in  Blagoveschensk,  Siberia,  August  25,  1914 


This  concerto  has  been  performed  on  a  radio  broadcast  in  a  contemporary 
American  music  festival  originating  in  New  York,  April  27,  1952,  Leopold  Sto- 
kowsky  conducting,  Leo  Smit  the  soloist. 

The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2 
bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  trombones,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum  and 
strings. 

THE  composer  has  furnished  the  following  resume  of  his  score. 
The  first  movement,  moderato,  is  in  free  sonata  form  with  a  de- 
velopment section  in  doppio  movimento  introducing  a  new  theme  in 
strict  four-part  canon.  This  movement  centers  on  the  key  of  C.  In 
the  second  movement  the  prevailing  key  is  B-flat  and  in  the  third 
the  initial  C  is  at  last  returned  to  through  its  subdominant,  F.  The 
second  movement,  departing  from  concerto  procedure,  is  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  rapid  scherzo.  It  is  introduced  by  the  piano  alone  in  a  lento 
libero  which  returns  to  interrupt  momentarily  the  rapid  tempo.  The 
third  movement  is  a  fugal  fantasia  with  a  fast  coda  reestablishing 
the  key  of  C.  As  the  coda  is  introduced  the  piano  solo  takes  over 
momentarily  with  a  cadenza-like  passage.  The  close  brings  back 
material  from  the  first  movement.  The  piano  soloist  takes  a  leading 
part  throughout  in  the  exposition  of  themes. 

Alexei  Haieff,  a  native  of  Russia,  spent  his  childhood  in  China  and 
first  came  to  the  United  States  when  he  was  17.  In  New  York  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Rubin  Goldmark  and  Frederick  Jacobi.  He  also  studied 
with  Nadia  Boulanger. 

Mr.  Haieff  received  several  awards  in  recent  years.  Aaron  Copland 
has  written  in  an  article  on  "The  New  'School'  of  American  Com- 
posers": "His  background  and  training  give  him  a  strong  affinity 
with  the  music  of  Stravinsky  and,  in  fact,  Haieff  is  a  close  personal 
friend  of  that  master.  Stravinsky's  shadow  was  pervasive  in  his  earlier 
works,  but  gradually  Haieff  has  emerged  with  a  sharply  defined  per- 
sonality of  his  own.  He  combines  a  sensitive  and  refined  musical 
nature  with  an  alert  musical  mind,  that  often  gives  off  sparks  of 
mordant  humor.  He  delights  in  playful  manipulation  of  his  musical 
materials,  and  has  a  special  fondness  for  sudden  interruptions  of  the 
musical  flow  with  abrupt  silences  or  unexpected  leaps  or  brief  back- 
trackings." 

In   addition    to   his   Piano  Concerto   Mr.    Haieff  has   composed   a 
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Violin  Concerto  (1948).  There  is  also  a  Symphony  (1942)  and  a 
Divertimento  for  small  orchestra  (1944).  This  was  performed  at  these 
concerts  under  the  direction  of  Richard  Burgin,  November  1,  1946. 
Since  the  Divertimento  which  was  intended  as  a  ballet  he  has  com- 
posed two  other  works  in  this  form:  the  Princess  Zoudilda  and  her 
Entourage  (1946)  and  Beauty  and  the  Beast  (1947).  The  list  of  his 
works  includes  chamber  music,  vocal  works  and  music  for  piano  solo. 

LEO  SMIT 

LEO  Smit  was  born  in  Philadelphia  January  12,  1921.  At  the  age  of 
,  nine  he  won  a  scholarship  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  where 
he  studied  with  Mme.  Vengerova.  He  studied  composition  with 
Nicolas  Nabokov.  He  made  his  concert  debut  in  1939,  and  has  since 
appeared  with  various  orchestras.  In  1950  he  won  a  Fulbright 
Scholarship  and  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  and  spent  two  years  at 
the  American  Academy  in  Rome.  Mr.  Smit  has  composed  in  small  and 
large  forms.  A  recording  has  been  made  of  the  Haieff  Concerto  which 
he  is  now  introducing. 


ENTR'ACTE 

IS  MUSIC  USELESS? 
By  Sir  Arthur  Bliss 

(Quoted  from  the  Sunday  Times,  London,  October  i^,  19^2) 


IN  reply  to  the  birthday  welcome  given  to  him  by  the  incorporated 
Society  of  Musicians,  Dr.  Vaughan  Williams  gave  us  one  of  his  peri- 
odic apophthegms  and  told  us  that  "the  honour  and  glory  of  our  great 
art  is  that  it  is  absolutely  and  entirely  useless." 

He  went  on  to  enact  the  part  of  some  town  councillor  complaining 
to  fellow  members  of  his  committee  that  whereas  they  could  at  a 
pinch  sell  the  oil  painting  by  X,  purchased  by  them  ten  years  before, 
they  could  raise  absolutely  nothing  on  the  performance  of  Y's  symphony 
given  the  same  year.  It  was  a  dead  loss,  in  fact  absolutely  and  entirely 
useless 

If  there  be  such  an  official,  let  him  go  a  little  below  the  hard  surface 
of  debit  and  credit,  and  explore  a  less  practical  function  of  music. 

Of  all  the  arts,  music  can  best  create,  store,  and  at  will  re-create 
memories.  Every  musician  knows  that  his  unconscious  mind  is  filled 
with  countless  memories  of  listening,  and  that  those  which  most  readily 
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rise  to  the  surface  conjure  up  not  the  personalities,  places,  journeys  or 
other  vaguer  contacts  with  performances,  but  the  very  sound  itself 
as  it  was  played  or  sung.  Consequently  I  seldom  want  to  remember 
gramophone  or  radio  performances,  because  even  at  their  best  they  are 
mere  substitutes  where  the  ear  is  concerned,  mere  dried  eggs  in  place 
of  fresh.  I  cannot  imagine  a  listener  to  even  the  finest  radio  or  gramo- 
phone having  the  same  glint  in  his  eye  as  the  violinist  has  when  he 
first  tries  a  newly  acquired  Stradivarius;  or  if  the  listener  has,  he  is 
already  beginning  to  lose  the  sensitivity  of  his  ear. 

The  quality  of  sound  qua  sound  is  the  first  requirement  for  musical 
performance,  the  true  hallmark  of  its  value.  True  intonation  from 
the  strings,  perfect  chording  among  the  woodwind  and  brass,  subtle 
gradation  of  tone  and  style  in  the  percussion,  are  obvious  essentials 
before  an  orchestral  performance  can  be  enjoyed  at  all.  An  orchestra 
must  produce  many  varieties  of  tone  colour,  for  a  score  by  Debussy 
demands  a  completely  different  sound  approach  from  that  demanded 
by  a  score  by  Brahms.  Perhaps  for  really  fine  stylistic  performances 
a  concert  should  always  be  shared  by  two  conductors. 

The  place  of  performance,  too,  must  favour  the  beauty  or  drama 
of  the  score.  I  am  glad,  for  instance,  that  I  have  heard  the  music  of 
"L'apres-midi  d'un  faune"  floating  up  to  me  from  the  shell  in  the 
Hollywood  Bowl.  I  am  thankful,  too,  to  have  heard  "Le  sacre  du 
printemps"  for  the  first  time  in  the  old  Queen's  Hall,  whose  acoustical 
properties  let  me  enjoy  a  real  physical  impact  of  sound. 

When  it  comes  to  exercising  my  analytical  powers,  rather  than  listen 
to  Kant  or  sit  studying  him  in  musical  notation,  I  prefer  to  read  him. 
Some  composers  —  and,  after  studying  his  important  book  of  essays, 
"A  Composer's  World"  (Cumberlege.  24s.),  I  take  Hindemith  to  be 
one  of  them  —  think  rather  lightly  of  this  sensuous  approach  to  music. 
Myself,  I  am  getting  more  and  more  to  value  it.  I  believe  that  the 
ear  today  is  clearly  in  need  of  treatment,  and  should  be  nursed  back 
to  health  by  concentrated  doses  of  indisputably  musical  sounds. 

A  little  while  ago  I  was  listening  to  some  French  recordings  of  con- 
trived noises,  ranging  from  pops  and  whirrings  produced  by  accidental 
imperfections  in  the  material  to  watery  slappings  and  gurgles  caused 
by  running  a  film  track  of  dialogue  at  abnormal  speeds.  These  sounds 
had  been  transcribed  by  Olivier  Messiaen  for  various  percussion  in- 
struments and  cleverly  moved  into  a  rhythmic  pattern. 

It  was  an  interesting  clinical  experiment  and  on  a  par  with  the 
many  blackboard-demonstrations  in  music  produced  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  But  the  ear  must  not  surrender  to  a  variety  of  jet-engine  sounds, 
or  different  types  of  traffic  noises,  or,  coming  closer  to  music,  to  this 
kind  of  "musique  concrete."  I  read  with  a  new  passion  the  slogan 
"There  is  no  substitute  for  wool." 
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But  the  ear  is  not  the  only  organ  in  the  body  to  seek  satisfaction 
in  music;  there  is  another,  less  easily  located.  Some  put  it  in  the 
upper  vertebral  column,  some  in  the  solar  plexus.  It  manifests  its 
presence  by  an  unmistakable  shiver.  This  frisson  seems  to  be  occasioned 
when  in  the  arts  some  quite  remarkable  beauty  is  divined.  In  music  it 
may  be  a  moment  in  a  Mozart  symphony  when  by  chromatic  alteration 
Mozart  darkens  the  hitherto  limpidly  clear  diatonic  tune.  It  may  de- 
note the  moment  in  ballet  when  musical  phrase  and  balletic  mime 
so  intertwine  that  a  third  element  of  beauty  is  born.  In  opera  there 
are  many  instances  where  synthesis  of  the  three  arts  produces  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  mystery. 

This  aesthetic  pleasure,  evanescent  but  intense,  is  perhaps  the  purest 
given  to  man,  and  like  its  kin  in  the  physical  world,  is  inexpressible 
except  by  the  poet. 

In  some  subtle  way  these  satisfactions  are  linked  with  the  belief 
expressed  by  Dr.  Vaughan  Williams  at  his  birthday  dinner  that  as 
he  grew  older  he  found  that  music  enabled  him  more  and  more  to 
glimpse  the  Reality  behind  the  Appearance.  Can  Music  then  really 
be  as  useless  as  our  supposed  town  councillor  thought? 


SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  i.  Op.  68 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  performance  November  4,  1876, 
at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff  conducting. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contra- 
bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings.  The  trombones 
are  used  only  in  the  finale. 

THE  known  fact  that  Brahms  made  his  first  sketches  for  the  sym- 
phony under  the  powerful  impression  of  Beethoven's  Ninth,  which 
he  had  heard  in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  in  1854,  may  have  led  his 
contemporaries  to  preconceive  comparisons  between  the  two.  Walter 
Niemann,  not  without  justice,  finds  a  kinship  between  the  First  Sym- 
phony and  Beethoven's  Fifth  through  their  common  tonality  of  C 
minor,  which,  says  Niemann,  meant  to  Brahms  "hard,  pitiless  struggle, 
daemonic,  supernatural  shapes,  sinister  defiance,  steely  energy,  dra- 
matic intensity  of  passion,  darkly  fantastic,  grisly  humor."  He  calls  it 
"Brahms'  Pathetic  Symphony." 
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The  dark  and  sinister  side  of  the  C  minor  Symphony  seems  to  have 
taken  an  unwarranted  hold  on  the  general  consciousness  when  it  was 
new.  For  a  long  while  controversy  about  its  essential  character  waxed 
hot  after  every  performance.  W.  F.  Apthorp  bespoke  one  faction  when 
he  wrote  in  1878  of  the  First  Symphony  that  it  "sounds  for  the  most 
part  morbid,  strained  and  unnatural;  most  of  it  even  ugly."  Philip 
Flale,  following  this  school  of  opinion,  some  years  later  indulged  in  a 
symbolic  word  picture,  likening  the  symphony  to  a  "dark  forest"  where 
"it  seems  that  obscene,  winged  things  listen  and  mock  the  lost."  But 
Philip  Hale  perforce  greatly  modified  his  dislike  of  the  music  of 
Brahms  as  with  the  passage  of  years  its  oppressive  aspects  were  some- 
how found  no  longer  to  exist. 

Instead  of  these  not  always  helpful  fantasies  of  earlier  writers  or  a 
technical  analysis  of  so  familiar  a  subject,  let  us  turn  to  the  characteris- 
tic description  by  Lawrence  Oilman,  the  musician  who,  when  he 
touched  upon  the  finer  things  in  his  art,  could  always  be  counted  upon 
to  impart  his  enthusiasm  with  apt  imagery  and  quotation: 

The  momentous  opening  of  the  Symphony  (the  beginning  of  an 
introduction  of  thirty-seven  measures,  Un  poco  sostenuto,  6-8)  is  one 
of  the  great  exordiums  of  music  —  a  majestic  upward  sweep  of  the 
strings  against  a  phrase  in  contrary  motion  for  the  wind,  with  the 
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basses  and  timpani  reiterating  a  somberly  persistent  C.  The  following 
Allegro  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  Brahms'  symphonic  move- 
ments. 

In  the  deeply  probing  slow  movement  we  get  the  Brahms  who  is 
perhaps  most  to  be  treasured:  the  musical  poet  of  long  vistas  and 
grave  meditations.  How  richly  individual  in  feeling  and  expression 
is  the  whole  of  this  Andante  sostenuto!  No  one  but  Brahms  could 
have  extracted  the  precise  quality  of  emotion  which  issues  from  the 
simple  and  heartfelt  theme  for  the  strings,  horns,  and  bassoon  in  the 
opening  pages;  and  the  lovely  complement  for  the  oboe  is  inimitable 
—  a  melodic  invention  of  such  enamouring  beauty  that  it  has  lured 
an  unchallengeably  sober  commentator  into  conferring  upon  it  the 
attribute  of  "sublimity."  Though  perhaps  "sublimity"  —  a  shy  bird, 
even  on  Olympus  —  is  to  be  found  not  here,  but  elsewhere  in  this 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  (the  Poco  allegretto  e  grazioso  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  customary  Scherzo)  is  beguiling  in  its  own  special  loveli- 
ness; but  the  chief  glory  of  the  symphony  is  the  Finale. 

Here  —  if  need  be  —  is  an  appropriate  resting-place  for  that  diffi- 
dent eagle  among  epithets,  sublimity.  Flere  there  are  space  and  air 
and  light  to  tempt  its  wings.  The  wonderful  C  major  song  of  the 
horn  in  the  slow  introduction  of  this  movement  (Piu  Andante,  4-4), 
heard  through  a  vaporous  tremolo  of  the  muted  strings  above  softly 
held  trombone  chords,  persuaded  William  Foster  Apthorp  that  the 
episode  was  suggested  to  Brahms  by  "the  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn, 
as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of 
the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland."  This  passage  is  interrupted 
by  a  foreshadowing  of  the  majestic  chorale-like  phrase  for  the  trom- 
bones and  bassoons  which  later,  when  it  returns  at  the  climax  of  the 
movement,  takes  the  breath  with  its  startling  grandeur.  And  then 
comes  the  chief  theme  of  the  Allegro  —  that  spacious  and  heartening 
melody  which  sweeps  us  onward  to  the  culminating  moment  in  the 
Finale:  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  chorale  in  the  coda,  which  may 
recall  to  some  the  exalted  prophecy  of  Jean  Paul:  "There  will  come 
a  time  when  it  shall  be  light;  and  when  man  shall  awaken  from 
his  lofty  dreams,  and  find  his  dreams  still  there,  and  that  nothing  has 
gone  save  his  sleep." 

Not  until  he  was  forty-three,  did  Brahms  present  his  First  Sym- 
phony to  the  world.  His  friends  had  long  looked  to  him  expectantly  to 
carry  on  this  particular  glorious  German  tradition.  As  early  as  1854 
Schumann,  who  had  staked  his  strongest  prophecies  on  Brahms'  future, 
wrote  to  Joachim:  "But  where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high,  or  only 
under  the  flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets 
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sound?  He  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven 
symphonies:  he  should  try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  begin- 
ning is  the  main  thing;  if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end 
comes  of  itself."  Schumann,  that  shrewd  observer,  knew  that  the  brief 
beginnings  of  Brahms  were  apt  to  germinate,  to  expand,  to  lead  him 
to  great  ends.  Also,  that  Beethoven,  symphonically  speaking,  would 
be  his  point  of  departure. 

To  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven  was  "no  laughing  matter," 
Brahms  once  wrote,  and  after  sketching  a  first  movement  he  admitted 
to  Hermann  Levi  —  "I  shall  never  compose  a  symphony!  You  have  no 
conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when  we  hear  the  tramp  of  a 
giant  like  him  behind  us." 

To  study  Brahms  is  to  know  that  this  hesitancy  was  not  prompted 
by  any  craven  fear  of  the  hostile  pens  which  were  surely  lying  in  wait 
for  such  an  event  as  a  symphony  from  the  newly  vaunted  apostle  of 
classicism.  Brahms  approached  the  symphony  (and  the  concerto  too) 
slowly  and  soberly;  no  composer  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  the  com- 
mitment of  his  musical  thoughts  to  paper.  He  proceeded  with  elaborate 
examination  of  his  technical  equipment  —  with  spiritual  self-question- 
ing —  and  with  unbounded  ambition.  The  result  —  a  period  of  fourteen 
years  between  the  first  sketch  and  the  completed  manuscript;  and  a 
score  which,  in  proud  and  imposing  independence,  in  advance  upon  all 
precedent  —  has  absolutely  no  rival  among  the  first-born  symphonies, 
before  or  since. 

His  first  attempt  at  a  symphony,  made  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was 
diverted  in  its  aim,  the  first  two  movements  eventually  becoming  the 
basis  of  his  piano  concerto  No.  i,  in  D  minor.  He  sketched  another 
first  movement  at  about  the  same  time  (1854),  but  it  lay  in  his  desk  for 
years  before  he  felt  ready  to  take  the  momentous  plunge.  'Tor  about 
fourteen  years  before  the  work  appeared,"  writes  D.  Millar  Craig,* 
"it  was  an  open  secret  among  Brahms'  best  friends  that  his  first  sym- 
phony was  practically  complete.  Professor  Lipsius  of  Leipzig  Univer- 
sity, who  knew  Brahms  well  and  had  often  entertained  him,  told  me 
that  from  1862  onwards,  Brahms  almost  literally  carried  the  manu- 
script score  about  with  him  in  his  pocket,  hesitating  to  have  it  made 
public.  Joachim  and  Frau  Schumann,  among  others,  knew  that  the 
symphony  was  finished,  or  at  all  events  practically  finished,  and  urged 
Brahms  over  and  over  again  to  let  it  be  heard.  But  not  until  1876  could 
his  diffidence  about  it  be  overcome." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  sketches.  We 
know  from  Madame  Schumann  that  she  found  the  opening,  as  origi- 
nally submitted  to  her,  a  little  bold  and  harsh,  and  that  Brahms  ac- 
cordingly put  in  some  softening  touches.  "It  was  at  Miinster  am  Stein," 


*  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  Orchestra  program  notes. 
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(1862)  says  Albert  Dietrich,  "that  Brahms  showed  me  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  symphony  in  C  minor,  which,  however,  only  appeared 
much  later,  and  with  considerable  alterations." 

At  length  (November  4,  1876),  Brahms  yielded  his  manuscript  to 
Otto  Dessoff  for  performance  at  Carlsruhe.  He  himself  conducted  it  at 
Mannheim,  a  few  days  later,  and  shortly  afterward  at  Vienna,  Leipzig, 
and  Breslau.  Brahms  may  have  chosen  Carlsruhe  in  order  that  so  cru- 
cial an  event  as  the  first  performance  of  his  first  symphony  might  have 
the  favorable  setting  of  a  small  community,  well  sprinkled  with  friends, 
and  long  nurtured  in  the  Brahms  cause.  "A  little  town,"  he  called  it, 
"that  holds  a  good  friend,  a  good  conductor,  and  a  good  orchestra." 
Brahms'  private  opinion  of  Dessoff,  as  we  now  know,  was  none  too  high. 
But  Dessoff  was  valuable  as  a  propagandist.  He  had  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  Brahms  colors  by  resigning  from  his  post  as  conductor  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  because  Brahms'  Serenade  in  A  major  was  re- 
fused. A  few  years  before  Dessoff  at  Carlsruhe,  there  had  been  Hermann 
Levi,  who  had  dutifully  implanted  Brahms  in  the  public  consciousness. 

Carlsruhe  very  likely  felt  honored  by  the  distinction  conferred  upon 
them  —  and  in  equal  degree  puzzled  by  the  symphony  itself.  There  was 
no  abundance  of  enthusiasm  at  these  early  performances,  although 
Carlsruhe,  Mannheim  and  Breslau  were  markedly  friendly.  The  sym- 
phony seemed  formidable  at  the  first  hearing,  and  incomprehensible 
—  even  to  those  favored  friends  who  had  been  allowed  an  advance  ac- 
quaintance with  the  manuscript  score,  or  a  private  reading  as  piano 
duet,  such  as  Brahms  and  Ignatz  Briill  gave  at  the  home  of  Friedrich 
Ehrbar  in  Vienna.  Even  Florence  May  wrote  of  the  "clashing  disso- 
nances of  the  first  introduction."  Respect  and  admiration  the  symphony 
won  everywhere.  It  was  apprehended  in  advance  that  when  the  com- 
poser of  the  Deutsches  Requiem  at  last  fulfilled  the  prophecies  of  Schu- 
mann and  gave  forth  a  symphony,  it  would  be  a  score  to  be  reckoned 
with.  No  doubt  the  true  grandeur  of  the  music,  now  so  patent  to  every- 
one as  by  no  means  formidable,  would  have  been  generally  grasped  far 
sooner,  had  not  the  Brahmsians  and  the  neo-Germans  immediately 
raised  a  cloud  of  dust  and  kept  their  futile  controversy  raging  for  years. 

The  First  Symphony  soon  made  the  rounds  of  Germany,  enjoying 
a  particular  success  in  Berlin,  under  Joachim  (November  11,  1877).  In 
March  of  the  succeeding  year  it  was  also  heard  in  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land. The  manuscript  was  carried  to  England  by  Joachim  for  a  per- 
formance in  Cambridge,  and  another  in  London  in  April,  each  much 
applauded.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  took  place  January  3, 
1878,  under  Carl  Zerrahn  and  the  Harvard  Musical  Association.  When 
the  critics  called  it  "morbid,"  "strained,"  "unnatural,"  "coldly  elabo- 
rated," "depressing  and  unedifying,"  Zerrahn,  who  like  others  of  his 
time  knew  the  spirit  of  battle,  at  once  announced  a  second  perform- 


ance  for  January  31.  Sir  George  Henschel,  an  intrepid  friend  of 
Brahms,  performed  the  C  minor  Symphony,  with  other  works  of  the 
composer,  in  this  orchestra's  first  year. 

Still  more  ink  has  been  expended  on  a  similarity  admitted  even  by 
Florence  May  between  the  expansive  and  joyous  C  major  melody  sung 
by  the  strings  in  the  Finale,  and  the  theme  of  the  Hymn  to  Joy  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth.  The  enemy  of  course  raised  the  cry  of  "plagiarism." 
But  a  close  comparison  of  the  two  themes  shows  them  quite  different 
in  contour.  Each  has  a  diatonic,  Volkslied  character,  and  each  is  in 
troduced  with  a  sudden  radiant  emergence.  The  true  resemblance 
between  the  two  composers  might  rather  lie  in  this,  that  here,  as  pat- 
ently as  anywhere.  Brahms  has  caught  Beethoven's  faculty  of  soaring 
to  great  heights  upon  a  theme  so  naively  simple  that,  shorn  of  its 
associations,  it  would  be  about  as  significant  as  a  subject  for  a  musical 
primer.  Beethoven  often,  and  Brahms  at  his  occasional  best,  could  lift 
such  a  theme,  by  some  strange  power  which  entirely  eludes  analysis, 
to  a  degree  of  nobility  and  melodic  beauty  which  gives  it  the  unmis 
takable  aspect  of  immortality. 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Chakles  Munch 
Beethoven  Symphooy  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  1 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1.  in  G  minor 
Soloist,  Yehudi  Mennhin 

Ilaydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll" ) 
Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 

Svhuhert  Symphony  No.  2 

Schumann  Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Sebge  Koussevitzky 


Bach  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  1. 
in  F :  Brandenburg  Concerto  No. 
6,  in  B-Flat;  Suite  No.  1,  in  C; 
Suite   No.   4.   in   I) 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  3,  in  E- 
Flat,  "Eroica";  Symphony  No.  5, 
in  C  Minor,  Op.  67 ;  Symphony  No. 
9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral" 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F,  Op.  90 
Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz,  violinist 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox- 
ford"; Symphony  No.  94,  in  G, 
"Surprise";  Toy  Symphony 

Khatchaturian  Concerto  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra,  William  Kapell, 
pianist 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital- 
ian" 


Mozart  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik : 
Serenade  No.  10,  in  B-Flat.  K. 
361;  Symphony  No.  36,  in  C,  K. 
425.  "Linz";  Symphony  No.  39,  in 
E-flat.    K.    543 

Prokofieff  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  Minor, 
Op.  63,  Heifetz,  violinist;  Sym- 
phony No.  5;  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 
Op.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Ravel  Bolero;  Ma  M^re  L'Oye  Suite 

Schubert  Symphony  No.  8,  in  B 
Minor,  "Unfinished" 

Tchaikovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48 ; 
Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor.  Op. 
36;  Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 
Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Siielius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play  (33^^  r.p.m.)  and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only  : 

Charles  Munch  conducting :  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet :  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick"  ;  Ravel,  La  Valse 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting:  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony:  Wagner,  Prel- 
ude to  "Lohengrin." 

Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 


In  the  finest  [iomes...on  the  concert  stage 
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The  Baldwin  is  a  pre-eminent  piano  of  the  concert  world- 
yet  it  is  essentially  a  piano  for  the  home.     That  is 

why  in  homes  where  quality  and  enduring  beauty 
are  the  measure  of  value  you  will  find  the  Baldwin. 
A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  in  its  superb 
craftsmanship,  will  give  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 

pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  finest. 
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CARNEGIE  HALL 

Special  Pension  Fund  Concert 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 
Sunday  Evening,  December  7,  at  8:30 


Pierre  Monteux,  as  guesi,  will  conduct: 

Beethoven Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  2 

Franck Symphony  in  D  minor 


Wagner 


A  Siegfried  Idyll 

Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey 
from  Gotterdammerung 

Immolation  Scene  from 
Gotterdammerung 


SOLOIST 
MARGARET  HARSHAW,  Soprano 


Tickets  at  Carnegie  Hall  Box  Office 

1st  Box    (seating  8)    $100;  Seats  in  2nd  Tier  Boxes  and  Parquet  Center  $5; 
Balance  Parquet  $4;  Dress  Circle  $4,  $3;  Balcony  $2.50,  $2. 
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Profg'am  Change 

BRAHMS'     "Academic  Festival"  Oyerture  will  "be 
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Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Sixty-seventh  Season  in  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


SECOND  EVENING  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY,  December  3 


Program 

PIERRE  MONTEUX  Conducting 

Brahms Tragic   Overture,    Op.    8 1 

Bloch Concerto  Symphonique,  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

I.     Pesante 
II.     Allegro  vivace 
III.     Allegro  deciso 

(First  concert  perjormance  in  New  York) 

intermission 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II,  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 

SOLOIST 

CORINNE  LACOMBLfi 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  music  of  these  programs  is  available  at   the   Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
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PIERRE  MONTEUX 

PIERRE  MoNTEUX  was  bom  in  Paris,  April  4,  1875.  He  began  his 
career  as  violist  at  the  Opera  Comique  and  the  Concerts  Colonne. 
From  1912  he  conducted  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  introducing  such 
music  as  Stravinsky's  Petrouchka,  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps,  and  Ros- 
signol;  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe  and  Debussy's  Jeux.  He  toured  the 
United  States  with  the  Ballet  Russe  in  1916-17.  He  conducted  at  the 
Paris  Opera  and  his  own  Concerts  Monteux  in  Paris.  He  became 
conductor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1917-18  and  was  the 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  1919-1924.  In  the  ten 
years  following  he  was  a  regular  conductor  of  the  Amsterdam 
Konzertgebouw  and  the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris.  He  became 
conductor  of  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra  in  1935,  a  position  from 
which  he  has  now  retired.  Mr.  Monteux  visited  Boston  with  the  San 
Francisco  Orchestra  April  13,  1947,  and  returned  to  conduct  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  January  26-27-28,  1951.  He  conducted 
this  orchestra  as  guest  in  Boston  last  season,  sharing  with  Mr.  Munch 
the  concerts  of  the  European  tour. 


TRAGIC  OVERTURE,   Op.  81 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna  April  3,  1897 


The  Tragische  Ouvertiire,  like  the  Academische  Fest  OuvertiXre,  was  composed 
at  Ischl  in  the  summer  1880.  It  was  first  performed  in  Vienna  by  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  under  Hans  Richter  in  the  same  year.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  on  October  29,  1881. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 

*/^^NE  weeps,  the  other  laughs,"  Brahms  said  of  his  pair  of  over- 
v_y  tures,  the  "Tragic"  and  the  "Academic  Festival."  Eric  Blom 
adds,  "Why  not  'Jean  (Johannes)  qui  pleure  et  Jean  qui  rit? ' "  But 
as  the  bright  overture  does  not  precisely  laugh  but  rather  exudes  a 
sort  of  good-natured,  sociable  contentment,  a  Gemutlichkeit,  so  the  dark 
one  is  anything  but  tearful.  Critics  have  imagined  in  it  Hamlet,  or 
Aristotle,  or  Faust,  or  some  remote  figure  of  classical  tragedy,  but  none 
have  divined  personal  tragedy  in  this  score.  Walter  Niemann  considers 
this  overture  less  genuinely  tragic  than  the  music  in  which  Brahms  did 
not  deliberately  assume  the  tragic  mask,  as  for  example  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  D  minor  piano  concerto  or  certain  well-known  pages 
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from  the  four  symphonies.   He  does  find  in  it  the  outward  tragic 
aspect  of  "harshness  and  asperity"  and  puts  it  in  the  company  of  those 
"  'character'  overtures  which  have  a  genuine  right  to  be  called  tragic: 
Handel's   'Agrippina,'    Beethoven's    'Coriolan,'    Cherubini's    'Medea,' 
Schumann's  'Manfred,'  Volkmann's  'Richard  III'  overtures.  No  throb- 
bing vein  of  more  pleasing  or  tender  emotions  runs  through  the  cold 
classic  marble  of  Brahms'  overture.  Even  the  second  theme,  in  F,  re- 
mains austere  and  palely  conventional,  and  its  yearning  is,  as  it  were, 
frozen  into  a  sort  of  rigidity.  The  minor  predominates  throughout, 
and  the  few  major  themes  and  episodes  are  for  the  most  part,  accord- 
ing to  Brahms'  wont,  at  once  mingled  harmonically  with  the  minor; 
they  are,  moreover,  purely  rhythmical  rather  than  melodic  in  quality; 
forcibly  insisting  upon  power  and  strength  rather  than  confidently  and 
unreservedly  conscious  of  them.  The  really  tragic  quality,  the  fleeting 
touches  of  thrilling,  individual  emotion  in  this  overture,  are  not  to 
be  found  in   conflict  and  storm,   but  in   the  crushing  loneliness  of 
terrifying  and   unearthly   silences,   in  what   have   been   called   'dead 
places.'  Thus,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  development  section,  where 
the  principal  theme  steals  downward  pianissimo,  note  by  note,  amid 
xong-sustained,  bleak  harmonies  on  the  wind  instruments,  and  in  its 
final  cadence  on  A,  E,  sighed  out  by  the  wind  after  the  strings,  we  almost 
think  we  can  see  the  phantom  of  the  blood-stained  Edward  flitting 
spectrally  through  the  mist  on  the  moors  of  the  Scottish  highlands; 
or  again,  at  the  tempo  primo  at  the  close  of  the  development  section, 
where  all  is  silence  and  emptiness  after  the  funeral  march  derived 
from  the  principal  subject  has  died  away;  or  lastly,  at  the  close  of  the 
whole  work,  where  the  curtain  rapidly  falls  on  the  gloomy  funeral 
cortege  to  the  rhythm  of  the  funeral  march." 
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CONCERTO  SYMPHONIQUE  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

By  Ernest  Block 

Born  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  July  24,   1880 


Ernest  Bloch  composed  this  work  in  the  years  1947  and  1948  (according  to 
indications  on  the  manuscript  score  the  first  movement  was  completed  at  Agate  Beach, 
Oregon,  March  21,  1947;  the  second,  January  23,  1948  and  the  last,  March  6,  1948 
in  the  same  place) .  The  Concerto  Symphonique  had  its  first  performance  at  the 
Edinburgh  Festival,  September  3,  1949  and  in  London  at  the  Promenade  Concerts 
on  September  6  following.  The  composer  conducted  these  concerts  and  Mrs. 
Lacomble  was  the  soloist.  The  work  was  introduced  to  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Monteux 
conducting,  on  March  6,  1952,  with  Mrs.  Lacomble  as  soloist.  The  following  or- 
chestration is  called  for:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  snare  drum,  tam-tam,  celesta,  and  strings. 
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THE  piano  unaccompanied  opens  the  Concerto  Symphonique,  after 
which  the  orchestra  develops  the  introductory  theme.  Another 
theme  which  is  to  pervade  the  score,  is  announced  by  the  horns  and 
repeated  by  the  cellos  and  basses: 


maerah  F    ^ 


A   theme,    Moderato,    well   accentuated,   is   stated   by    the   full   or- 
chestra: 

> 


1  .  marcahf  -  enerqico  — 


/ 


::^ri  J.vJTJ^nj]  ]■■    y 


>  > 


ian.j..|i„ 


These  themes  are  combined  in  development,  the  piano  always  treated 
as  integral  with  the  orchestra.  The  style  is  free  and  rhapsodic,  with 
frequent  changes  in  tempo  and  rhythm.  There  is  a  long  cadenza 
before  the  conclusion.  As  the  second  movement  opens,  the  piano 
states  the  principal  theme: 


with  a  pizzicato  figure  in  the  strings  which  persists  in  the  develop- 
ment. A  section  of  considerable  length,  "Calmo  —  Andante  Moderato," 
becomes  the  equivalent  of  a  slow  movement.  The  first  section  returns 
to  end  the  movement,  interrupted  momentarily  by  a  repetition  of  the 
Andante  section.  The  finale.  Allegro  deciso,  is  based  upon  a  motive  of 
march-like  character.  There  is  a  stormy  development  and  many  epi- 
sodes before  the  conclusion.  The  composer  disclosed  to  Alex  Cohen, 
who  provided  an  analysis  for  the  Edinburgh  Festival,  that  the  score 
was  the  result  of  musical  jottings  which  the  composer  had  accumu- 
lated for  years. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
ERNEST  BLOCK  -  A  MUSICIAN  APART 
By  Howard  Taubman 


{The  following  article  appeared  in    the  New   York    Times,  July 
i6,  ig^o,  in  anticipation  of  the  composer's  seventieth  birthday,  July  2/f.) 

ERNEST  Block,  one  of  the  towering  creative  figures  of  our  time, 
will  be  seventy  on  July  24,  but  no  widespread  demonstrations, 
festivals  or  homages  have  been  planned  in  his  honor.  He  deserves 
them  as  much  as,  perhaps  more  than,  most  of  the  celebrated  com- 
posers of  our  century.  His  finest  works  have  a  better  chance  of  enduring 
than  the  music  of  more  publicized  composers.  They  appear  steadily 
on  programs  of  orchestras,  chamber  music  ensembles  and  recitalists 
throughout  the  world.  And  yet  Ernest  Bloch  himself  will  not  be  the 
object  of  any  organized  display  of  regard  on  the  occasion  of  his  turning 
seventy,  as  have  some  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  explanation  for  this  paradox  lies  in  the  man  and  his  music. 
Where  other  composers  circulate  continually  in  the  world  centers  of 
music-making  and  reclame,  Ernest  Bloch  lives  quietly  on  a  remote 
sea  coast  of  Oregon  overlooking  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Where  other  com- 
posers have  sought  to  make  revolutions  in  composing  technique,  Ernest 
Bloch  has  been  content  to  range  himself  on  the  side  of  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  centuries.  He  has  led  no  sect,  formed  no  clique, 
proselytized  neither  for  himself  nor  for  his  ideas 

The  result  is  that  where  the  currents  of  discussion  and  controversy 
over  contemporary  music  rage  most  strongly  the  name  of  Ernest  Bloch 
is  seldom  mentioned.  It  is  as  though  he  occupied  a  place  apart  from 
and  above  the  battle.  In  fact,  there  are  some  among  the  younger 
generations  of  musicians  and  audiences  who  are  surprised  to  hear 
that  he  is  still  alive. 


He  is  very  much  alive.  His  vigor  and  enthusiasm  are  undiminished, 
and  his  capacity  for  moral  fervor,  intellectual  curiosity  and  emotional 
excitement  remains  intense.  When  you  encounter  him  these  days,  as 
I  did  recently  in  Oregon,  his  tendency  at  first  is  to  put  on  an  air  of 
weariness  and  indifference.  The  world,  he  intimates,  has  passed  him 
by,  and  he  is  resigned  to  its  judgment.  But  prod  him  just  a  little  bit 
with  a  provocative  comment  about  the  experimentalists  in  composing, 
and  the  blood  of  the  old  fighter  boils  up.  His  eyes  begin  to  blaze,  his 
short,  stocky  body  leans  forward  with  concentration,  and  his  high- 
pitched  voice  pours  forth  in  analysis  and  excoriation. 

There  is  passion  in  Ernest  Bloch;  there  always  was,  and  there  always 
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will  be.  It  is  heaped  up  and  overflowing  in  his  music;  it  is  one  of  the 
forces  that  gives  immense  vitality  to  the  man.  Wedded  to  these 
reservoirs  of  feeling  is  the  clarity  of  purpose  of  a  man  of  rigorous, 
disciplined  mind.  He  has  composed  all  his  life  because  he  has  had 
to.  He  has  lived  in  an  interior  world  of  ideal  sounds,  and  he  has  had 
to  give  it  outward  utterance.  But  he  has  always  molded  this  utterance, 
with  sure  self-knowledge,  to  conform  with  high  principles  of  what 
art  should  be. 

His  music  reflects  the  character  and  personality  of  the  man.  Its 
prime  quality  is  its  individuality.  It  has  never  followed  the  fads  and 
trends  fashionable  at  any  given  moment.  He  uses  dissonance  and 
radical  harmonies  when  it  suits  his  artistic  purpose,  and  his  orchestral 
colors  sometimes  have  a  wild,  barbaric  brilliance.  The  originality  in 
his  music  is  there  not  for  shock  efi:ect  but  for  an  honest,  expressive 
purpose. 

A  performer  once  complained  to  him  about  a  C-sharp  chord  in- 
jected into  a  passage  with  the  suddenness  of  a  sharp,  stinging  jab  to 
the  jaw.  Its  effect  was  too  violent,  Mr.  Bloch  was  told,  and  he  was 
advised  to  devise  a  smoother  transition  to  the  chord.  He  thought  about 
the  criticism  for  a  moment  and  then  replied  that  this  was  how  the 
passage  had  to  be.  "But  it  doesn't  make  sense,"  the  performer  said. 
Mr.  Bloch  smiled  and  said,  "It  does  to  me,"  and  with  a  reassuring  pat 
on  the  back,  he  added,  "I  will  figure  out  its  logic  later." 


He  has  been  just  as  stubborn  about  holding  on  to  old-fashioned 
devices  that  seemed  right  to  him.  One  of  his  most  powerful  composi- 
tions is  his  quintet  for  piano  and  strings,  and  one  of  its  stormy  pas- 
sages is  resolved  with  a  C-major  cadence,  one  of  the  simplest  and 
oldest  in  music.  An  eminent  pianist,  who  was  preparing  the  quintet 
for  performance,  remarked  to  Bloch  that  this  cadence  seemed  ridicu- 
lously old-hat. 

Bloch  was  amused  and  annoyed.  "You  are  wrong,"  he  told  the 
pianist.  Not  satisfied  with  the  statement  of  conviction,  however,  he 
went  on  to  dramatize  his  point.  When  the  pianist  made  some  other 
comment,  the  composer  replied  in  gibberish.  As  the  pianist  looked 
up  in  bewilderment,  Bloch  grinned  and  said,  "The  common  words 
you  and  I  use  are  old-fashioned,  so  I'm  inventing  a  new  language." 
A  moment  later  Bloch  had  to  walk  across  the  room  and  proceeded 
to  hop  on  one  foot.  Again  he  grinned  with  self-satisfaction,  and  ob- 
served, "The  old-fashioned  way  of  walking  has  to  be  changed."  Then 
turning  serious,  he  shouted  at  the  offending  pianist,  "  I  could  have 
written  two  hundred  different  dissonances  for  that  cadence,  but  the 
simplest  and  oldest  is  the  only  right  one." 
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Because  he  is  of  Jewish  origin  and  because  a  number  of  his  works 
have  been  Jewish  in  inspiration  —  such  as  the  "Three  Jewish  Poems," 
the  "Israel  Symphony,"  "Schelomo,"  a  rhapsody  for  'cello  and  or- 
chestra, and  his  setting  of  the  Sacred  Service  —  he  has  been  thought  of 
in  some  quarters  as  "a  Jewish  composer."  He  himself  does  not  agree 
with  this  estimate. 

In  the  first  place,  his  music  has  ranged  over  a  much  wider  area  of 
inspiration.  It  has  included  an  opera  based  on  Shakespeare's  "Mac- 
beth," works  chanting  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  nature,  a  great  sym- 
phony, "America,"  hymning  the  aspirations  of  his  adopted  land,  and 
compositions  that  you  would  describe  as  abstract,  although  they  are 
abstract  only  in  having  no  literary  program.  Everything  he  has  written 
has  been  designed  to  express  the  universal  elements  in  the  human 
heart. 

This,  he  feels,  is  especially  true  of  his  music  of  specific  Jewish  in- 
spiration. In  these  works  he  has  sought  to  say  things  that  would  be 
meaningful  to  men  and  women  of  all  faiths  and  backgrounds.  His 
"Sacred  Service"  he  looks  upon  as  a  universal  prayer  for  a  day  of 
world-wide  peace.  When  he  has  gone  to  the  Bible  for  subject  matter, 
he  has  looked,  as  he  once  put  it,  for  "the  freshness  and  naivete  of 
the  Patriarchs,  the  violence  of  the  Prophetic  books,  the  Jew's  savage 
love  of  justice,  the  despair  of  Ecclesiastes,  the  sorrow  and  the  immensity 
of  the  Book  of  Job,  the  sensuality  of  the  Song  of  Songs." 

He  has  summed  it  up  like  this:  "All  this  is  in  all  of  us,  all  this  is 
in  me,  and  it  is  the  better  part  of  me." 

Ernest  Bloch  knew  at  an  early  age  that  he  wanted  to  compose  music. 
Born  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  of  a  family  of  clockmakers,  he  showed 
unusual  talent  for  the  violin  as  a  child  and  played  in  public  concerts 
when  he  was  ten.  Since  the  child  is  father  to  the  man,  he  made  his 
declaration  of  determination  to  be  a  composer  at  eleven  in  a  dramatic 
way. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

A  College  of  Music 

Harrison  Keller,  Director  Malcolm  Holmes,  Dean 

Faculty  of  the  Conservatory  includes  the  following  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Raymond  Allard  Georges  Fourel  James  Pappoutsakis 

Richard  Burgin  Alfred  Krips  Charles  Smith 

Pasquale  Cardillo  Marcel  Lafosse  Manuel  Valerio 

Gino  Cioffi  Rosario  Mazzeo  Roger  Voisin 

Joseph  De  Pasquale  Georges  Moleux  Alfred  Zighera 

Paul  Fedorovsky  Ernst  Panenka  Bernard  Zighera 

and 
Georges  Laurent  Willem  Valkenier 

For  further  information,  apply  Dean,  290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,   Mass. 
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"I  made  a  vow,"  he  says  with  an  unashamed  smile.  "1  wrote  it 
out  on  paper,  buried  it  beneath  some  stones  and  then  built  a  fire  on 
the  stones  to  consecrate  the  vow." 

Ernest  Bloch  was  not  indulging  in  a  child's  fantasies.  He  meant  it, 
and  he  has  stuck  to  it  through  a  long,  difficult  and  turbulent  life. 
Composing  is  his  vocation,  but  he  has  not  always  had  uninterrupted 
time  for  it.  Nor  has  he  ever  made  more  than  the  simplest  kind  of 
living  from  his  music  alone.  It  is  a  rare  composer  in  any  generation 
who  can  maintain  himself  and  his  family  on  the  income  from  his 
compositions,  no  matter  how  fine  they  may  be. 

Young  Ernest  studied  hard  in  Geneva,  Brussels  and  Frankfort  with 
eminent  masters.  When  he  discovered  that  his  labors  with  the  fiddle 
were  robbing  him  of  time  and  energy  for  composing,  he  quit  playing 
the  violin.  At  fifteen  he  had  composed  a  quartet  and  an  orchestral 
score.  At  twenty-one  he  wrote  his  Symphony  No.  i,  in  C-sharp  minor, 
which  Romain  Rolland  hailed  as  "one  of  the  most  important  works 
of  the  modern  school." 

But  conductors  and  managers  were  not  breaking  down  Bloch's 
doors  to  obtain  rights  to  play  his  music.  He  went  to  Paris  to  seek 
ideas  and  recognition.  The  city,  then  the  center  of  artistic  ferment, 
fed  him  excitement  but  little  else.  It  is  believed  that  the  young  com- 
poser's struggle  for  fame  in  this  period  provided  Rolland  with  ma- 
terial for  part  of  his  great  novel  on  the  life  of  a  composer,  "Jean 
Cristophe." 

Bloch's  resolve  to  write  music  was  not  shaken.  "All  right,  I  said  to 
myself,"  he  recalled  years  later,  "if  no  one  will  play  my  music  I'll  con- 
tinue to  write  it  and  pile  it  on  a  shelf.  If  it's  good,  it  will  be  played  some 
day.  If  it  isn't  good  it  will  be  no  loss  to  the  world." 

But  even  the  most  determined  and  dedicated  souls  must  eat  now 
and  then.  At  twenty-four,  Ernest  returned  to  Geneva  to  go  into  his 
father's  business.  He  was  a  clock  merchant  by  day  and  an  assiduous 
composer  by  night.  He  married,  and  began  to  raise  a  family.  There 
are  a  son  and  two  daughters,  only  one  of  whom,  Susanne,  became  a 
musician. 

In  1909,  he  became  head  of  an  orchestra,  but  in  a  short  while  one 
of  his  prize  pupils  took  the  job  away  from  him.  Then  he  taught  com- 
position at  the  Geneva  Conservatory,  but  he  lost  that  job,  too.  It 
seemed  impossible  for  him  to  sustain  himself  through  musical  activity 
alone. 

There  were  successes  in  these  years,  but  more  of  esteem  than  money. 
"Macbeth"  was  staged  at  the  Opera-Comique  in  Paris  in  1910.  It  was 
hailed  for  its  tragic  intensity,  but  it  did  not  return  to  the  repertory, 
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and  it  has  never  been  done  in  this  country,  where  Mr.  Bloch  has  been 
a  citizen  for  many  years. 

In  1916,  Bloch  came  for  the  first  time  to  the  United  States,  and,  in 
keeping  with  his  history,  the  auspices  had  an  ironic  twist.  His  job  was 
to  accompany  the  dancer,  Maud  Allen.  Here  was  the  composer  of  a 
passionate,  violent  "Macbeth"  providing  sweet  music  for  a  dancer  of 
the  esthetic,  bare-foot  school. 

He  was  drawn  to  America  at  once;  he  thrilled  to  its  vigor  and 
youthfulness.  In  1917,  Karl  Muck  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
invited  him  to  conduct  his  "Three  Jewish  Poems"  and  the  Friends  of 
Music,  which  had  Mrs.  Harriet  Lanier  as  its  guiding  spirit,  gave  a  full 
Bloch  program  in  New  York.  Both  of  these  events  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  America  the  arrival  of  a  new  and  important  figure. 

Bloch  brought  his  family  to  this  country  and  began  years  of  teach- 
ing —  first  in  New  York,  then  in  Cleveland  and  later  in  San  Francisco. 
He  founded  no  school  of  composition,  but  among  the  men  who  came 
under  his  guidance  were  some  of  the  best  known  American  composers 
of  our  day  —  Randall  Thompson,  Roger  Sessions,  Bernard  Rogers, 
Herbert  Elwell,  Frederick  Jacobi,  Theodore  Chanler,  Quincy  Porter 
and  George  Antheil. 

While  he  taught  others,  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  student  himself. 
At  twenty-one  he  had  begun  to  copy  and  analyze  the  fugues  of  Bach 
and  to  try  his  own  in  the  same  spirit.  There  is  a  sketchbook,  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  daughter,  showing  the  young  composer's  efforts.  His  first 
two  fugues  are  pale  and  imitative,  but  the  third  leaps  out  of  the  page  in 
its  vitality  and  individuality  of  accent.  The  real  Ernest  Bloch  was 
emerging. 


At  forty-eight,  already  a  world-famous  composer,  Bloch  undertook 
to  restudy  counterpoint.  He  went  back  to  old  sources  —  to  the  counter- 
point of  Palestrina  and  Orlando  de  Lasso  and  other  giants  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  wrote  thousands  of  contrapuntal  exercises,  seeking 
out  the  secrets  of  these  masters  and  attempting  to  reorient  his  music 
in  these  pure  and  ancient  sources. 

In  his  sixties,  he  studied  and  analyzed  afresh  the  symphonies  of 
Beethoven.  He  spent  almost  two  years  dissecting  and  examining  the 
"Eroica."  He  undertook  this  task,  ostensibly  for  a  course  he  was  giv- 
ing at  a  summer  session  of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  but 
in  reality  because  he  was  driven  by  a  deep  urge  to  know. 

Much  as  Bloch  has  studied  in  his  beloved  masters*  scores,  he  has  fed 
his  spirit  in  other  ways.  He  has  loved  nature  and  has  gone  off  at 
intervals  for  stretches  of  living  away  from  cities  and  their  environment. 
Since  he  spent  so  many  hours  on  jobs  other  than  composing,  it  was  in 
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the  course  of  these  brief  retreats  that  he  did  a  great  deal  of  his  creative 
work. 

More  than  in  nature,  Bloch  has  found  refreshment  and  stimulation 
in  the  company  of  his  fellowmen.  He  is  gregarious,  and  he  likes  to 
exchange  ideas  with  kindred  souls.  That  does  not  mean  only  people 
who  know  music.  He  has  an  immense  relish  for  people  of  character. 
One  of  his  close  friends  at  Agate  Beach,  Ore.,  was  a  retired  sheriff 
named  Tackenberry,  who  cared  nothing  about  music.  He  called  his 
friend  Tack,  and  Tack  called  him  Ernest. 

Bloch  talks  like  a  sophisticate,  but  there  is  a  streak  of  naivete  in 
him.  In  the  early  Twenties,  when  his  children  were  living  through  the 
pangs  of  adolescence,  he  himself  was  going  through  a  tempestuous 
emotional  period.  The  atmosphere  in  the  home  was  tense  and  sultry, 
and  he  was  chiefly  responsible  for  it.  One  day  he  went  off  for  a  trip, 
and  while  he  was  away  he  happened  to  read  a  book  by  Havelock 
Ellis.  His  family  received  a  wire  that  said,  "Have  been  reading  Ellis, 
letter  to  follow."  A  long  letter  arrived  the  next  day,  and  the  burden  of 
its  message  was  a  stern  warning  to  his  wife  and  children  that  adoles- 
cents must  have  a  tranquil  atmosphere  in  the  home. 

Bloch  is  generous  in  his  friendships  and  admirations.  During  Arturo 
Toscanini's  recent  tour  in  the  W^est,  the  composer  came  to  hear  the 
concert  in  Portland,  Ore.  He  was  unstinting  in  his  praise  of  the  con- 
ductor, though  the  latter  does  not  play  his  music.  "I  understand,"  he 
told  me,  "Toscanini  does  not  feel  my  music,  so  he  lets  it  alone.  It  is 
a  sorrow  for  me,  but  I  respect  him  for  it." 

Bloch  may  try  to  put  a  cheerful  appearance  on  it,  but  there  is  no  con- 
cealing his  feeling  that  he  is,  compared  with  other  composers  of  our 
day,  neglected  by  performers  and  public.  He  remarked  sadly  the  other 
day  that  there  was  no  good  reason  for  him  to  go  on  composing  and 
that  he  was  just  enjoying  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery  around  him. 
Pressed  more  strongly,  he  admitted  that  he  was  nevertheless  at  work 
on  a  new  score. 

Whatever  it  is  and  whenever  it  einerges  from  his  workshop,  it  will 
bear  the  unmistakable  imprint  of  Ernest  Bloch's  genius:  the  note  of 
affirmation.  He  believes  in  man  and  his  destiny.  As  long  ago  as  1917, 
he  set  forth  his  faith  in  these  words,  which  are  just  as  eloquent  today: 

"I  believe  that  some  day  we  shall  be  weary  of  this  daily,  miserable 
struggle,  that  a  little  true  love  will  be  born  in  the  withered  hearts  of 
men.  ...  A  little  fraternity,  a  little  love,  a  little  gladness  will  gleam 
on  the  face  of  the  world  and  catch  up  the  hearts  of  men  in  one  impulse, 
in  one  rhythm.  And  for  these  new  hearts  there  will  need  to  be  new 
songs." 

Ernest  Bloch  has  perhaps  written  some  of  these  songs. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  E-FLAT,  "EROICA, "  Op.  55 

By  LuDWiG  VAN   Beethoven 
Bom  at  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Composed  in  the  years  1802-1804,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  ai 
a  private  concert  in  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien,  April  7,  1805.  The  parts  were  published  in  1806,  and  dedicated  to  Prince 
von  Lobkowitz.  The  score  was  published  in  1820. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  3  horns, 
2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

nn  HOSE  who  have  listened  to  the  Eroica  Symphony  have  been  re- 
-*"  minded,  perhaps  too  often,  that  the  composer  once  destroyed  in 
anger  a  dedication  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  music,  as  one  returns 
to  it  in  the  course  of  succeeding  years,  seems  to  look  beyond  Napoleon, 
as  if  it  really  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  man  who  once  fell 
short  of  receiving  a  dedication.  Sir  George  Grove  once  wrote:  "Though 
the  Eroica  was  a  portrait  of  Bonaparte,  it  is  as  much  a  portrait  of 
Beethoven  himself  —  but  that  is  the  case  with  everything  he  wrote." 
Sir  George's  second  remark  was  prophetic  of  the  present  point  of  view. 
The  name  of  Napoleon  is  now  little  associated  with  the  score,  except 
in  the  form  of  an  often  repeated  anecdote. 

The  concept  of  heroism  which  plainly  shaped  this  symphony,  and 
which  sounds  through  so  much  of  Beethoven's  music,  would  give  no 
place  to  a  self-styled  "Emperor"  who  was  ambitious  to  bring  all 
Europe  into  vassalage,  and  ready  to  crush  out  countless  lives  in  order 
to  satisfy  his  ambition.  If  the  Eroica  had  ever  come  to  Napoleon's 
attention,  which  it  probably  did  not,  its  inward  nature  would  have 
been  quite  above  his  comprehension  —  not  to  speak,  of  course,  of 
musical  comprehension.  Its  suggestion  is  of  selfless  heroes,  those  who 
give  their  lives  to  overthrow  tyrants  and  liberate  oppressed  peoples. 
Egmont  was  such  a  hero,  Leonore  such  a  heroine.  The  motive  that  gave 
musical  birth  to  those  two  characters  also  animated  most  of  Beethoven's 
music,  varying  in  intensity,  but  never  in  kind.  It  grew  from  the 
thoughts  and  ideals  that  had  nurtured  the  French  Revolution. 

Beethoven  was  never  more  completely,  more  eruptively  revolution- 
ary than  in  his  Eroica  Symphony.  Its  first  movement  came  from  all 
that  was  defiant  in  his  nature.  He  now  tasted  to  the  full  the  intoxica- 
tion of  artistic  freedom.  This  hunger  for  freedom  was  one  of  his 
deepest  impulses,  and  it  was  piqued  by  his  sense  of  servitude  to  titles. 
Just  or  not,  the  resentment  was  real  to  him,  and  it  increased  his  kin- 
ship with  the  commoner,  and  his  ardent  republicanism.  The  Eroica, 
of  course,  is  no  political  document,  except  in  the  degree  that  it  was 
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the  deep  and  inclusive  expression  of  the  composer's  point  ot  view  at 
the  time.  And  there  was  much  on  his  heart.  This  was  the  first  out- 
spoken declaration  of  independence  by  an  artist  who  had  outgrown 
the  mincing  restrictions  of  a  salon  culture  in  the  century  just  ended. 
But,  more  than  that,  it  was  a  reassertion  of  will  power.  The  artist, 
first  confronted  with  the  downright  threat  of  total  deafness,  answered 
by  an  unprecedented  outpouring  of  his  creative  faculties.  There,  es- 
pecially, lie  the  struggle,  the  domination,  the  suffering,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Eroica  Symphony.  The  heroism  that  possesses  the  first  movement 
is  intrepidity  where  faith  and  strength  become  one,  a  strength  which 
exalts  and  purifies.  The  funeral  march,  filled  with  hushed  mystery,  has 
no  odor  of  mortality;  death  had  no  place  in  Beethoven's  thoughts  as 
artist.  The  spirit  which  gathers  and  rises  in  the  middle  portion  sweeps 
inaction  aside  and  becomes  a  life  assertion.  The  shouting  triumph 
of  the  variation  Finale  has  no  tramp  of  heavy,  crushing  feet;  it  is  a 
jubilant  exhortation  to  all  mankind,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  Finales 
of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Symphonies.  It  is  entirely  incongruous  as  ap- 
plied to  the  vain  and  preening  Corsican  and  his  bloody  exploits. 
Beethoven  may  once  have  had  some  misty  idea  of  a  noble  liberator;  he 
was  to  have  an  increasingly  bitter  experience  of  the  misery  which  spread 
in  Napoleon's  wake. 

The  Third  Symphony  is  set  down  by  Paul  Henry  Ldng,  in  his 
"Music  in  Western  Civilization,"  as  "one  of  the  incomprehensible 
deeds  in  arts  and  letters,  the  greatest  single  step  made  by  an  individual 
composer  in  the  history  of  the  symphony  and  the  history  of  music  in 
general."  The  statement  is  well  considered;  it  looms  in  a  summation 
which  is  broad,  scholarly,  and  musically  penetrating.  Indeed,  wonder- 
ment at  that  mighty  project  ot  the  imagination  and  will  is  not  lessened 
by  the  passing  years.  Contemplating  the  harmless  docilities  of  the 
First  and  Second  Symphonies,  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  "new  road"* 
taken  so  readily  with  so  sure  and  great  a  stride.  Wagner's  Ring  fol- 


*  "I  am  not  satisfied,"  said  Beethoven  to  Krumpholz  in  1802,  "with  my  works  up  to  the 
present  time.  From  today  I  mean  to  take  a  new  road."  (This  on  the  authority  of  Czerny  — 
"Recollections  of  Beethoven.") 
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lowing  Lohengrin,  Brahms'  First  Symphony  —  these  triumphant  as 
sertions  ot  will  power  were  achieved  only  alter  years  of  germination 
and  accumulated  force.  With  Beethoven,  spiritual  transformations 
often  came  swiftly  and  without  warning.  Having  completed  his  Second 
Symphony  in  the  summer  of  1802  at  Heiligenstadt,  he  forthwith 
turned  his  back  upon  the  polite  patterns  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

The  moment  was  the  most  critical  in  his  life.  The  realization  came 
upon  him  in  that  summer  that  deafness  must  be  accepted,  an  ironic 
blotting  out  of  the  precious  faculty  of  his  calling,  shutting  him  from 
converse  with  the  world  of  tone  and  the  world  of  men.  He  contem- 
plated suicide,  but  seized  upon  the  thought  that  living  to  compose 
was  his  one  great  duty  and  resource.  To  Dr.  Wegeler,  one  of  the  two 
friends  whom  he  could  bring  himself  to  tell  of  his  deafness,  he  wrote 
in  a  letter  of  resurgent  determination,  "I  will  take  Fate  by  the  throat." 
The  Eroica  was  his  direct  act  of  taking  'Tate  by  the  throat,"  for 
the  first  sketches  are  attributed  by  Nottebohm  to  October,  1802,  the 
very  month  of  the  Heiligenstadt  Will.  In  this  sense,  the  idealized 
heroism  of  the  Symphony  can  be  nothing  else  than  autobiographical. 
It  is  not  explicitly  so,  for  Beethoven  would  not  reveal  his  secret  tragedy; 
not  even  consciously  so,  for  the  deeper  motivations  of  Beethoven  were 
Quite  instinctive. 

As  his  notebooks  show,  he  forged  his  heroic  score  with  a  steady  on- 
slaught, expanding  the  inherited  form  almost  beyond  recognition,  yet 
preserving  its  balance  and  symmetry.  The  plans  for  each  movement 
but  the  scherzo  were  laid  in  the  first  fever  of  creation.  But  Beethoven 
seems  to  have  been  in  no  great  hurry  to  complete  his  task.  The  work- 
manship in  detail  is  largely  attributed  to  his  summer  sojourns  of  1803 
at  Baden  and  at  Ober-Dobling.  Ries  remembered  seeing  a  fair  copy 
in  its  finished  state  upon  the  composer's  table  in  the  early  spring  of 
1804. 

Musicians  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  welded  and  significant 
organism  of  the  exposition  in  the  first  movement,  the  outpouring  in- 
vention and  wealth  of  episodes  in  the  working  out,  the  magnificence 
and  freshness  of  the  coda.  The  unity  of  purpose,  the  clarity  amid  pro- 
fusion, which  the  Symphony's  early  critics  failed  to  perceive,  extends 
no  less  to  the  Funeral  march,  the  scherzo,  the  variation  finale  —  forms 
then  all  quite  apart  from  symphonic  practice.  One  whose  creative 
forces  ran  in  this  wise  could  well  ignore  precedent,  and  extend  his 
score  to  the  unheard-of  length  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.* 

*  Beethoven  is  said  to  have  retorted  to  those  who  vigorously  protested  the  length  of  the 
Eroica:  "If  I  write  a  symphony  an  hour  long,  it  will  be  found  short  enough !"  And  so  he 
did,  with  his  Ninth.  He  must  have  realized,  however,  the  incapacity  of  contemporary  aadi- 
ences,  when  he  affixed  to  the  published  parts  (and  later  to  the  score)  of  the  Eroica: 
"Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  symphony,  it  should  be  performed  at  the 
beginning  rather  than  at  the  end  of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a 
concerto.  If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce  on  the 
audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding  pieces,  the  effect  which  the 
composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to  attain." 
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Certain  definitely  established  facts,  as  well  as  legends  based  on  the 
sometimes  too  fertile  memories  of  his  friends,  surround  Beethoven's 
programmistic  intentions  regarding  the  Eroica  Symphony.  Ries  told 
how  in  the  early  spring  of  1804,  he  saw  the  completed  sheets  upon  Bee- 
thoven's work  table  with  the  word  "Buonaparte"  at  the  top,  "Luigi 
van  Beethoven"  at  the  bottom,  a  blank  space  between;  how  when  he 
told  Beethoven  a  few  weeks  later  that  the  "First  Consul"  had  pro- 
claimed himself  "Emperor  of  the  French,"   pushing  the  Pope  aside 
and  setting  the  crown  on  his  own  head,  the  composer  flew  into  a  rage, 
and  tore  the  title  page  in  two.  Schindler  confirms  this  talc,  having 
heard  it  from  Count  Moritz  Lichnowsky.  The  manuscript  copy  (not  in 
Beethoven's  script,  but  freely  marked  by  him)  which  has  come  down 
to  posterity  and  which  is  now  at  the  Library  of  the  Gesellschaft  der 
Miisikfreunde  in  Vienna,  has  a  different  title  page.  It  reads:  "Sinfonia 
Grande  —  Intilulata  Bonaparte  —  804  in  August  —  del  Sigr.  Louis  van 
Beethoven  —  Sinfonia  3,  Op.  55."  The  words  "Intitiilata  Bonaparte" 
have  been  blotted  out,  but  can  still  be  traced.  Under  his  name  in  lead 
pencil,  now  barely  discernible,  Beethoven  has  written:  "Geschrieben 
auf  Bonaparte."  Beethoven  wrote  to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  August  26, 
1804,  offering  them  "a  new  grand  symphony,  really  entitled  Bonaparte, 
and  in  addition  to  the  usual  instruments  there  are  specially  three  ob- 
bligatu  horns.  I  believe  it  will  interest  the  musical  public."  1  his  was 
the  Beethoven  who  liked  to  take  the  tone  of  a  shrewd  business  man, 
and  also  the  Beethoven  who  devised  his  dedications  with  a  cold  eye 
for  expediency.  The  symphony   "written  on  Bonaparte"  was  finally 
published  as  "Sinfonia  Eroica,  composed  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a 
great   Man."   The   inscription   might  well   have   been   put   this  way: 
"Composed  in  memory  of  greatness  dreamed  by  a  musician  and  for- 
feited by  a  statesman." 

The  immense  step  from  the  Second  Symphony  to  the  Third  15 
primarily  an  act  of  the  imagination.  The  composer  did  not  base  his 
new  power  on  any  new  scheme;  he  kept  the  form  of  the  salon  sym- 
phonyf  which,  as  it  stood,  could  have  been  quite  incongruous  to  his 


t  He  first  projected  the  movements  conventionally,  as  the  sketchbooks  show.  The  opening 
chords  of  the  first  movement,  stark  and  arresting,  were  originally  sketched  as  a  merely  stiff 
dominant-tonic  cadence.  The  third  movement  first  went  upon  paper  as  a  minuet.  Variations 
were  then  popular,  and  so  were  funeral  marches,  although  they  were  not  used  in  symphonies. 
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every  thought,  and  began  furiously  to  expand  and  transform.  The 
exposition  is  a  mighty  projection  of  155  bars,  music  of  concentrated 
force,  wide  in  dynamic  and  emotional  range,  conceived  apparently  in 
one  great  sketch,  where  the  pencil  could  hardly  keep  pace  with  the 
outpouring  thoughts.  There  are  no  periodic  tunes  here,  but  fragments 
of  massive  chords,  and  sinuous  rhythms,  subtly  articulated  but  inex- 
tricable, meaningless  as  such  except  in  their  context.  Every  bar  bears 
the  heroic  stamp.  There  is  no  melody  in  the  conventional  sense,  but 
in  its  own  sense  the  music  is  melody  unbroken,  in  long  ebb  and  flow, 
vital  in  every  part.  Even  before  the  development  is  reached  the  com- 
poser has  taken  us  through  mountains  and  valleys,  shown  us  the  range, 
the  universality  of  his  subject.  The  development  is  still  more  incredible, 
as  it  extends  the  classical  idea  of  a  brief  thematic  interplay  into  a  sec- 
tion of  250  bars.  It  discloses  vaster  scenery,  in  which  the  foregoing 
elements  are  newly  revealed,  in  their  turn  generating  others.  The  re- 
capitulation (beginning  with  the  famous  passage  where  the  horns 
mysteriously  sound  the  returning  tonic  E-flat  against  a  lingering 
dominant  chord)  restates  the  themes  in  the  increased  strength  and 
beauty  of  fully  developed  acquaintance. 

But  still  the  story  is  not  told.  In  an  unprecedented  coda  of  140  bars, 
the  much  exploited  theme  and  its  satellites  reappear  in  fresh  guise, 
as  if  the  artist's  faculty  of  imaginative  growth  could  never  expend 
itself.  This  first  of  the  long  codas  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  parts 
of  the  Symphony.  A  coda  until  then  had  been  little  more  than  a  bril- 
liant close,  an  underlined  cadence.  With  Beethoven  it  was  a  resolution 
m  a  deeper  sense.  The  repetition  of  the  subject  matter  in  the  reprise 
could  not  be  for  him  the  final  word.  The  movement  had  been  a  narra- 
tive of  restless  action  —  forcefulness  gathering,  striding  to  its  peak  and 
breaking,  followed  by  a  gentler  lyricism  which  in  turn  grew  in  tension 
until  the  cycle  was  repeated.  The  movement  required  at  last  an  es- 
tablished point  of  repose.  The  coda  sings  the  theme  softly,  in  confident 
reverie  under  a  new  and  delicate  violin  figure.  As  the  coda  takes  its 
quiet  course,  the  theme  and  its  retinue  of  episodes  are  transfigured 
into  tone  poetry  whence  conflict  is  banished.  The  main  theme,  ringing 
and  joyous,  heard  as  never  before,  brings  the  end. 

The  second  movement,  like  the  first,  is  one  of  conflicting  impulses, 
but  here  assuaging  melody  contends,  not  with  overriding  energy,  but 
with  the  broken  accents  of  heavy  sorrow.  The  legato  second  strain  in 
the  major  eases  the  muffled  minor  and  the  clipped  notes  of  the  open- 
ing "march"  theme,  to  which  the  oboe  has  lent  a  special  somber  shad- 
ing. The  middle  section,  in  C  major,  begins  with  a  calmer,  elegiac 
melody,  over  animating  staccato  triplets  from  the  strings.  The  triplets 
become  more  insistent,  ceasing  only  momentarily  for  broad  fateful 
chords,  and  at  last  permeating  the  scene  with  their  determined  rhythm, 
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as  if  the  composer  were  setting  his  indomitable  strength  against  tragedy 
itself.  The  opening  section  returns  as  the  subdued  theme  of  grief  gives 
its  dark  answer  to  the  display  of  defiance.  But  it  does  not  long  continue. 
A  new  melody  is  heard  in  a  fugato  of  the  strings,  an  episode  of  quiet, 
steady  assertion,  characteristic  of  the  resolution  Beethoven  found  in 
counterpoint.  The  whole  orchestra  joins  to  drive  the  point  home.  Bui 
a  tragic  decrescendo  and  a  reminiscence  of  the  funeral  first  theme  is 
again  the  answer.  Now  Beethoven  thunders  his  protest  in  mighty 
chords  over  a  stormy  accompaniment.  There  is  a  long  subsidence  —  a 
magnificent  yielding  this  time  —  and  a  return  of  the  first  theme  again, 
now  set  forth  in  full  voice.  As  in  the  first  movement,  there  is  still  lack- 
ing the  final  answer,  and  that  answer  comes  in  another  pianissimo  coda, 

measures  where  peacefulness  is  found  and  sorrow  accepted,  as  the 
theme,  broken  into  incoherent  fragments,  comes  to  its  last  concord. 

The  conquering  life  resurgence  comes,  not  shatteringly,  but  in  a 
breath-taking  pianissimo,  in  the  swiftest,  most  wondrous  Scherzo  Bee- 
thoven had  composed.  No  contrast  more  complete  could  be  imagined. 
The  Scherzo  is  another  exhibition  of  strength,  but  this  time  it  is 
strength  finely  controlled,  unyielding  and  undisputed.  In  the  Trio,  the 
horns,  maintaining  the  heroic  key  of  E-flat,  deliver  the  principal  phrases 
alone,  in  three-part  harmony.  The  Scherzo  returns  with  changes,  such 
as  the  repetition  of  the  famous  descending  passage  of  rhythmic  dis- 
placement in  unexpected  duple  time  instead  of  syncopation.  If  this 
passage  is  "humorous,"  humor  must  be  defined  as  the  adroit  and  fanci- 
ful play  of  power. 

And  now  in  the  Finale,  the  tumults  of  exultant  strength  are  released 
A  dazzling  flourish,  and  the  bass  of  the  theme  is  set  forward  simply 
by  the  plucked  strings.  It  is  repeated,  its  bareness  somewhat  adorned 
before  the  theme  proper  appears  over  it,  by  way  of  the  wood  winds.* 
The  variations  disclose  a  fugato,  and  later  a  new  theme,  a  sort  of 
"second  subject"  in  conventional  martial  rhythm  but  an  inspiriting 
stroke  of  genius  in  itself.  The  fugato  returns  in  more  elaboration,  in 
which  the  bass  is  inverted.  The  music  takes  a  graver,  more  lyric  pace 
for  the  last  variation,  a  long  poco  andante.  The  theme  at  this  tempo 
has  a  very  different  expressive  beauty.  There  grows  from  it  a  new 
alternate  theme  (first  given  to  the  oboe  and  violin).  The  principal 
theme  now  strides  majestically  across  the  scene  over  triplets  of  increas- 
ing excitement  which  recall  the  slow  movement.  There  is  a  gradual 


*  The  varied  theme  had  already  appeared  under  Beethoven's  name  as  the  finale  of 
Prometheus,  as  a  contra-dance,  and  as  a  set  of  piano  variations.  Was  this  fourth  use  of 
it  the  persistent  exploitation  of  a  particularly  workable  tune,  or  the  orchestral  realization 
for  which  the  earlier  uses  were  as  sketches?  The  truth  may  lie  between, 
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dying  away  in  which  the  splendor  of  the  theme,  itself  unheard,  still 
lingers.  A  presto  brings  a  gleaming  close. 

The  recorded  opinions  of  early  performances  have  been  many  times 
quoted  for  the  delight  of  succeeding  generations.  Among  several  pri- 
vate or  semi-private  performances  in  Vienna  in  the  year  1805  was  one 
in  January,  at  the  house  of  the  banker  Herr  von  Wiirth.  A  reviewer 
was  present  and  wrote  of  it  in  the  AUgemeine  MusiKalische  Zeitung. 
Whereas  he  called  the  First  Symphony  ''a  glorious  art-creation"  with 
"an  extraordinary  wealth  of  lovely  ideas  treated  in  the  most  splen- 
did and  graceful  style,  with  coherence,  order  and  clearness  reigning 
throughout,"  the  new  symphony  was  "virtually  a  daring  wild  fantasia, 
of  inordinate  length  and  extreme  difficulty  of  execution."  The  writer 
found  passages  of  beauty  and  force,  "but,"  he  said,  "the  work  seems 
often  to  become  lost  in  utter  confusion."*  He  finally  condemned  the 
score  as  "odd  and  harsh,"  and  expressed  his  preference  for  a  symphony 
by  Eberl  in  the  same  key.  It  was  at  the  first  public  performance,  on 
April  7,  that  Beethoven,  conducting,  found  himself  at  odds  with  the 
orchestra  in  the  vigorous,  syncopated  chords  of  the  first  movement,  and 
had  to  begin  again.  Ries  tells  how,  at  a  first  rehearsal,  "which  was  hor- 
rible," he  thought  the  horn  had  made  a  false  entrance  in  the  famous 
passage  where  the  composer,  indulging  an  "evil  whim"  (^'hose 
Laune")  introduces  the  principal  theme  in  the  original  key  against 
the  dominant  B-flat  —  A-flat  of  the  strings.  "I  stood  beside  Beethoven, 
and  thinking  that  a  blunder  had  been  made,  I  said:  'Can't  the  damned 
hornist  count?  —  it  sounds  infamously  false!'  I  think  I  came  pretty 
close  to  receiving  a  box  on  the  ear.  Beethoven  did  not  forgive  the  slip 
for  a  long  time." 


*  Instead  of  the  word  "work"  he  might  have  substituted  "critic." 
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SYMPHONY   IN   D   MINOR.  No.  4,  Op.    120 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856 


Composed  in  1841,  at  Leipzig,  this  symphony  was  first  performed  at  a  Gewand- 
haus  concert  on  December  6  of  the  same  year.  Schumann  made  a  new  orchestration 
in  December,  1851,  at  Diisseldorf,  and  the  revision  was  performed  there  on  March 
3,  1853,  at  the  Spring  Festival  of  the  lower  Rhine.  It  was  published  in  Decembei. 
1853,  as  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

J  lie  orciicstration  includes  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  hoins. 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

SCHUMANN  wrote  this  symphony  a  few  months  after  the  completion 
of  his  First  Symphony  in  IMlat.  The  D  minor  Symphony  was 
numbered  four  only  because  he  revised  it  ten  years  later  and  did  not 
publish  it  until  1853,  after  his  three  others  had  been  written  and 
published  (the  Second  in  184G,  the  Third  in  1850).  This  symphony, 
then,  was  the  second  in  order  of  composition.  It  belongs  to  a  year 
notable  in  Schumann's  development.  He  and  Clara  were  married  in 
the  autumn  of  1840,  and  this  event  seems  to  have  stirred  in  him  a  new 
and  significant  creative  impulse:  1840  became  a  year  of  songs  in  sudden 
and  ricii  profusion,  while  in  1841  he  sensed  for  the  hrst  lime  in  full 
degree  the  mastery  of  symphonic  forms.  He  had  written  two  years 
before  to  Heinrich  Dorn,  once  his  teacher  in  composition:  "I  often 
feel  tempted  to  crush  my  piano  —  it  is  too  narrow  for  my  thoughts. 
I  really  have  very  little  practice  in  orchestral  music  now;  still  I  hope 
to  master  it."  The  products  of  1841  show  that  he  worked  as  well  as 
dreamed  toward  that  end.  As  Mr.  \V.  J.  Henderson  has  well  described 
this  moment  of  his  life:  "The  tumult  of  young  love  lifted  him  from 
the  piano  to  the  voice.  The  consummation  of  his  manhood,  in  the 
union  with  a  woman  of  noble  heart  and  commanding  intellect,  led 
him  to  the  orchestra.  In  1841  he  rushed  into  the  symphonic  field,  and 
composed  no  less  than  three  of  his  orchestral  works."  * 

These  works  were  the  First,  the  "Spring"  Symphony,  which  he  began 
in  January  1841,  four  months  after  his  mairiage,  and  completed  in  a 
few  weeks;  the  "Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale"  of  April  and  May,  and 
the  D  minor  Symphony,  which  occupied  the  summer  months.  There 
might  also  be  mentioned  the  "phantasie"  in  A  minor,  composed  in 
the  same  summer,  which  was  later  to  become  the  first  movement  of  the 
piano  concerto.  But  the  two  symphonies,  of  course,  were  the  trium- 
phant scores  of  the  year.  The  D  minor  Symphony,  no  less  than  its 
mate,  is  music  of  tender  jubilation,  intimately  bound  with  the  first  full 
spring  of  Schumann's  life  —  like  the  other  a  nuptial  symphony,  instinct 
with  the  fresh  realization  of  symphonic  power. 

•  "Preludes  and  Studies." — W.  J.  Henderson. 
[«o] 
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PIERRE  MONTEUX  Conducting 

Schumann Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 

I.  Ziemlich  langsam;  Lebhaft 

II.  Romanze:  Ziemlich  langsam 

III.  Scherzo:  Lebhaft 

IV,  Langsam:  Lebhaft 

(Played  without  pause) 

Reger A  Romantic  Suite,  Op.  125 

I.     Notturno 
II.     Scherzo 
III,     Finale 

INTERMISSION 

Strauss "Ein  Heldenleben,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  40 
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RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


The  music  of  these  programs  is  available  at   the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
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The  manuscript  of  the  symphony  bears  the  date  June  7,  1841,  and 
at  the  end  — "finished  at  Leipzig,  September  9,  1841."  Clara  observed 
still  earlier  creative  stirrings,  for  she  recorded  in  her  diary  under  the 
date  of  May  31:  "Robert  began  yesterday  another  symphony,  which 
will  be  in  one  movement,  and  yet  contain  an  adagio  and  a  finale.  I 
have  heard  nothing  about  it,  yet  I  see  Robert's  bustle,  and  I  hear  the 
D  minor  sounding  wildly  from  a  distance,  so  that  I  know  in  advance 
that  another  work  will  be  fashioned  in  the  depths  of  his  soul.  Heaven 
is  kindly  disposed  toward  us:  Robert  cannot  be  happier  in  the  com- 
position than  I  am  when  he  shows  me  such  a  work."  On  September 
13,  which  was  Clara's  birthday,  and  when  also  their  first  child,  Marie, 
then  twelve  days  old,  was  baptized,  Robert  presented  the  young  mother 
with  the  completed  score  of  the  symphony.  And  the  composer  wrote 
modestly  in  the  diary:  "One  thing  makes  me  happy  — the  consciousness 
of  being  still  far  from  my  goal  and  obliged  to  keep  doing  better,  and 
then  the  feeling  that  I  have  the  strength  to  reach  it." 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  on  December  6, 
Ferdinand  David  conducting.  It  was  a  friendly  event,  Clara  Schumann 
playing  piano  solos  by  their  colleagues  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Stern- 
dale  Bennett.  She  appeared  jointly  with  Liszt,  in  his  "Hexameron"  for 
two  pianos.  Schumann's  new  "Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale"  was  also 
played.  Unfortunately,  the  success  of  the  B-flat  major  Symphony  in 
the  previous  March  was  by  no  means  repeated  in  the  new  D  minor 
Symphony.  The  criticisms  were  not  favorable.  Clara  Schumann,  who 
always  defended  her  husband,  wrote  that  "Robert's  Symphony  was  not 
especially  well  performed,"  and  the  composer  himself  added:  "It  was 
probably  too  much  of  me  at  a  single  sitting;  and  we  missed  Men- 
delssohn's conducting  too;  but  it  doesn't  matter,  for  I  know  the  things 
are  good,  and  will  make  their  way  in  their  own  good  time." 

But  Schumann  laid  the  work  aside.  It  does  not  seem  that  he  could 
have  considered  a  revision  for  some  time,  for  he  offered  the  manu- 
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Schumann  As  Aid  to  Science 

.^rpHE  name  of  Robert  Schumann  popped 

A  into  my  mind  the  other  day  in  a  rather 
peculiar  way,"  Delver  Forfax,  explorer  of 
musical  peculiarities,  declared. 

"In  close  sequence  I  read  a  newspaper  and 
a  magazine  item.  The  one  reported  that  two 
scientists  were  studying  the  causes  of  genius. 
The  other  discussed  attempts  at  placing  musi- 
cal therapy  on  a  scientific  basis  after  much 
fumbhng  toward   that  objective   in  the   past, 

"Both  teams  of  researchers,  it  struck  me, 
might  well  profit  by  close  study  of  the  case 
of  the  greatly  endowed  and  most  unfortunate 
Schumann. 

"Would  modern  science  find  that  his  genius  was  the  cause  or  the 
result  of  mental  disease?  Or  that  the  creation,  practice,  and  hearing 
of  music  constituted  a  therapy  that  saved  him  from  mental  collapse 
years  earlier  than  its  actual  culmination? 

"During  his  confinement  in  the  private  asylum  of  Dr.  Richarz  at 
Endenich,  near  Bonn,  some  experiments  in  musical  therapy  were 
applied  to  Schumann.  He  was  afforded  opportunities  of  composing,  or 
of  playing  the  piano  alone  or  with  friends  such  as  Brahms. 

"Music  as  a  diversion  brought  favorable  results  from  time  to  time, 
as  did  the  composing  of  simple  fugues.  But  efforts  at  writing  composi- 
tions of  ambitious  scope  resulted  in  mental  disturbance. 

"Here  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  earliest  serious  investigations  of  musical 
therapy  in  the  treatment  of  mental  disease.  Possibly  a  thorough  study 
by  today's  scientists  of  these  tests  and  of  Schumann's  entire  life  and 
works  would  lead  to  valuable  data  for  establishing  courses  of  treatment." 
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script  to  a  publisher  in  1843  or  1844  as  his  "Second  Symphony,  Op. 
50."  According  to  the  testimony  of  Brahms,  many  years  later,  Schu- 
mann's dissatisfaction  with  the  symphony  preceded  its  first  perform- 
ance. "Schumann  was  so  upset  by  a  first  rehearsal  that  went  off  badly," 
wrote  Brahms  to  Herzogenberg,  October  1886,  "that  subsequently  he 
orchestrated  the  symphony  afresh  at  Diisseldorf."  This  revision  was 
made  in  December,  1851.  The  fresh  score  was  performed  at  Diisseldorf 
on  March  3,  1853,  at  the  Spring  Festival  of  the  lower  Rhine.  This  time 
the  work  had  a  decided  success,  despite  the  quality  of  the  orchestra 
which,  according  to  Brahms,  was  "bad  and  incomplete,"  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  Schumann  conducted,  for,  by  the  testimony  of 
his  contemporaries,  he  was  conspicuously  ineffectual  at  the  head  of  an 
orchestra.  When  in  the  following  autumn  the  committee  urged  that 
Schumann  conduct  only  his  own  works  in  the  future,  Clara  wrote 
bitterly  about  the  incident. 

From  the  following  letter  (to  Verhulst)  it  appears  that  Schumann 
made  the  revision  because  of  urgent  friends:  "When  we  last  heard 
that  Symphony  at  Leipzig,  I  never  thought  it  would  reappear  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this.  I  was  against  its  being  included,  but  was  persuaded 
by  some  of  the  committee  who  had  heard  it.  I  have  scored  it  afresh, 
and  it  is  now  more  effective."  Schumann  dedicated  the  symphony  to 
Joseph  Joachim,  who  was  then  twenty-two  years  old.  He  wrote  on  the 
manuscript:  "When  the  first  tones  of  this  symphony  were  awakened, 
Joseph  Joachim  was  still  a  little  fellow;  since  then  the  symphony  and 
still  more  the  boy  have  grown  bigger,  wherefore  I  dedicate  it  to  him, 
although  only  in  private."  The  score  was  published  in  December,  1853. 

The  Symphony  is  integrated  by  the  elimination  of  pauses  between 
the  movements,  and  by  thematic  recurrence,  the  theme  of  the  intro- 
duction reappearing  at  the  beginning  of  the  slow  movement,  a  phrase 
from  the  slow  movement  in  the  Trio  of  the  Scherzo.  The  principal 
theme  of  the  first  movement  is  used  in  the  Finale,  and  a  subsidiary 
theme  in  the  first  movement  becomes  the  leading  theme  in  the  Finale. 
This  was  a  true  innovation,  foreshadowing  the  cyclic  symphonies  of 
many  years  later.  "He  desires,"  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Henderson,  "that 
the  hearer's  feelings  shall  pass,  as  his  own  did,  from  one  state  to  the 
next  without  interruption.  In  a  word,  this  is  the  first  symphonic  poem, 
a  form  which  is  based  upon  the  irrefutable  assertion  that  'there  is  no 
break  between  two  successive  emotional  states.'  "  Its  "community  of 
theme  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  approach  to  the  leit  motive 
system."  The  Symphony  is  the  most  notable  example  of  the  symphonic 
Schumann  abandoning  customary  formal  procedure  to  let  his  romantic 
imagination  take  hold  and  shape  his  matter  to  what  end  it  will.  It 
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should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Symphony  was  first  thought  of  by 
its  composer  as  a  symphonic  fantasia,  that  it  was  published  by  him  as 
"Introduction,  Allegro,  Romanze,  Scherzo  and  Finale,  in  One  Move- 
ment." It  was  in  this,  the  published  version,  that  he  eliminated  pauses 
between  the  movements,  although  this  does  not  appear  in  the  earlier 
version  save  in  the  joining  of  the  scherzo  and  finale.  The  work,  save  in 
the  slow  movement,  has  no  "recapitulations"  in  the  traditional  sense,  no 
cut  and  dried  summations.  Warming  to  his  theme,  Schumann  expands 
to  new  thematic  material  and  feels  no  necessity  for  return.  The  score 
is  unmistakably  of  one  mood.  It  is  integrated  by  the  threads  of  like 
thoughts.  Thematic  recurrence  becomes  inevitable,  because  this  unity 
of  thought  makes  it  natural. 

The  first  movement  is  finely  oblivious  of  academic  requirements. 
The  whole  movement  hangs  upon  the  reiteration  of  the  principal 
theme,  a  restless,  running  figure  in  sixteenth  notes  which  appears  and 
reappears  constantly  in  every  part  of  the  orchestra,  entwined  with 
others.  There  is  no  contrasting  second  theme,  but  only  a  slight  devia- 
tion from  this  one.  Two  episodic  themes  —  the  one  consisting  of  brief 
rhythmic  chords,  the  other  of  a  flowing  melody  —  carry  the  movement 
to  its  end  in  a  triumphant  D  major.  The  Romanze  is  in  song  form. 
The  melody  from  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement  is  introduced 
in  the  first  part,  while  in  the  middle  section  the  violin  solo  weaves  a 
delicate  embroidery.  The  Trio  of  the  Scherzo  is  based  upon  the  orna- 
mental solo  passage  from  the  slow  movement.  After  the  repetition  of 
the  main  section,  the  Trio  again  begins,  recalling  the  precedent  of 
Beethoven  where  the  Scherzo  theme  would  be  expected  to  break  in 
and  bring  a  conclusion.  Instead,  the  Trio  dies  away  in  a  long  diminu- 
endo, and  leads  into  the  introduction  to  the  Finale  (a  true  bridge 
passage,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  famous  pages  which  connect 
the  last  two  movements  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony).  This  intro- 
duction brings  back  the  motto-like  principal  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment, which  still  appears  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  initial  theme 
of  the  Finale  —  broadly  proclaimed.  The  second  subject  recalls  the 
Larghetto  from  Beethoven's  Second  Symphony.  The  development  and 
conclusion  are  characteristically  free. 

[copyrighted] 
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EINE  ROMANTISCHE  SUITE,  Op.   125 
(After  Poems  by  Eichendorff) 

By  Max  Reger 

Born  May    19,    1873   in   Brand   Ban;   died   May    11,   1916,  in   Leipzig 


The  Romantic  Suite  was  first  performed  in  Dresden  October  11,  1912,  by  the 
State  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Von  Schuch,  The  orchestration  requires 
3  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets, 
3  trombones  and  tuba,  harp,  timpani,  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Professor 
Hugo  Griiters,  a  choral  director  at  Bonn. 

ASIDE  from  his  reference  to  Eichendorff*  in  this  Suite,  Max  Reger 
turned  once  to  the  poet  to  set  Gottes  Segen,  but  not  repeatedly 
as  Schubert,  Schumann,  or  Hugo  Wolff  did.  Those  composers  were 
too  closely  akin  to  that  naive  poet  of  nature  to  have  applied  the  word 
"Romantic"  to  him  in  a  title,  nor  perhaps  would  Mahler  have  used 
that  backward-looking  word.  Verses  from  Eichendorff  are  quoted 
in  the  score  of  this  Suite  and  are  attributed  to  each  movement.  The 
first  movement  (Molto  sostcnuto)  contemplates  the  still  beauty  of 
nature  in  the  woods  and  by  the  streams  as  night  descends.  The 
Scherzo  (vivace)  is  also  a  nocturne  suggested  by  a  valley  at  night 
where  glowworms  are  found,  where  crickets  furnish  the  "dance  music" 
while  the  "branches  and  leaves  are  silvered  by  the  moonlight."  The 
finale,  which  has  the  tempo  molto  sostenuto  and  repeats  the  material 
of  the  first  movement,  is  identified  with  two  quoted  stanzas  from 
"Morgengriiss,"  a  greeting  to  the  newly  risen  sun. 

I 

Horst  du  nicht  die  Quellen  gchen 
Zwischen  Stein  und  Blumcn  weit 
Nach  den  stillen  Waldesscen. 
Wo  die  Marmorbilden  stehen 
In  der  schonen  Einsamkeit? 
Von  den  Bergen  sacht  hernieder, 
Wechsend  die  uralten  Lieder, 
Steigt  die  wunderbare  Nacht, 
Und  die  Griinde  gliinzen  wieder, 
Wie  du's  oft  im  Traum  gedacht.  .  . 

II 

Bleib  bei  uns!  \V'ir  haben  den  Tanzplan  ira  Tal 

Bedeckt  mit  Mondes2:lanze, 

Johanneswiirmchen  erleuchten  den  Saal, 

Die  Heimchen  spielen  im  Tanze. 

Die  Freude,  das  schone  leichtglaubige  Kind, 

Es  wiegt  sich  in  Abendwinden: 

Wo  Silber  auf  Zweigen  und  Biischen  rinnt. 

Da  wirst  du  die  schonsten  finden. 


*  Joseph  Freiherr  von  Eichendorff  (1788-1857). 
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Steig  nur,  Sonne, 

Auf  die  Hohn! 

Schauer  wehn 

Und  die  Erde  bebt  vor  Wonne. 

Kiihn  nach  oben 

Greift  aus  Nacht 

Waldespracht, 

Noch  von  Traiimen  kiihl  durchwoben. 

The  career  of  Max  Reger  resulted  in  an  enormous  bulk  of  music 
in  every  conceivable  form  over  and  above  his  many  engagements  as 
pianist  and  organist  and  teacher.  His  life  as  teacher  took  him  to 
Leipzig  in  1907,  where  he  continued  at  the  Conservatory  until  his 
death.  He  also  made  many  concert  tours. 

The  following  estimate  of  his  music  is  quoted  from  Thompson's 
Cyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians:  "Reger,  regarded  in  his  time  as 
a  revolutionary  in  turning  his  back  on  conventional  harmonic 
limitations,  was  the  center  of  more  or  less  violent  controversy  through- 
out most  of  his  career.  He  eschewed  everything  that  savored  of  a 
musical  'program'  and,  like  Brahms,  uncompromisingly  adhered  to 
absolute  music  as  his  one  goal.  Polyphonically  considered,  his  work 
is  rooted  in  the  music  of  the  early  masters.  He  developed  tremendous 
architectural  proportions  in  his  larger  works  and  a  complicated  har- 
monic system  that  at  times  was  cumbersome.  His  freedom  in  modula- 
tion particularly  disturbed  his  contemporaries.  As  his  musical  evolu- 
tion proceeded  he  eventually  achieved  a  greater  clarification  and 
simplicity.  He  may  be  regarded  as  a  link  between  the  post-classic 
school  and  the  Twentieth  Century,  and  his  compositions  have  com- 
manded great  respect,  though  more  by  virtue  of  the  colossal  craftsman- 
ship they  reveal  than  for  profound  emotion." 

[copyrighted] 


ENTR'ACTE 

A  HERO'S  LIFE 

By  Eric  Blom 

(When    Willem    Mengelberg   conducted    the   B.    B.    C.    Symphony 

Orchestra  in  Strauss's  "Ein  Heldenleben"  on  November  4,  i^^6,  the 

noted  English  critic  provided   the  following  "Introduction"  for  the 

program.) 

EVEN  those  of  us  who  were  children  at  the  time  still  vividly  remember 
the  shock  the  first  appearance  of  Richard  Strauss's  "Ein  Helden- 
leben" gave  the  musical  world  in  1899  —  so  vividly  that  we  ask  our- 
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selves  whether  it  can  really  have  been  as  long  ago  as  all  that.  Much 
music  has  streamed  past  us  since  then,  and  it  has  carried  so  much 
strange  flotsam  and  jetsam  that  one  begins  to  fnid  it  a  little  difhcult 
to  see  what  exactly  there  was  about  this  symphonic  poem  —  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  alter  all,  inudi  like  many  another  that  had  gone  before 
—  that  caused  so  mudi  consternation.  Was  it  that  Strauss  made  the 
gentle  wood-wind  instruments  play  with  such  asperity  in  ihe  "op- 
ponents" section?  Was  it  the  extreme  capriciousness  oi  the  part  tor  the 
solo  violin,  from  which  formally  polished  concertos  had  accustomed 
us  to  expect  nothing  baser  than  serenity  and  no])ility?  It  seems  in- 
credible, now  wc  have  been  well  taught  that  the  transmission  of 
beauty  need  not  Ix  ilic  s(jIc  aim  oi  music.  Even  the  frightful  and 
almost  unbearabh  prolonged  noise  of  the  "battle"  section  we  have 
come  to  accept  as  part  oi  a  scheme  in  which,  ail  things  considered, 
it  could  not  have  been  very  different. 

Any  criticisms  made  on  such  groimds  now  seem  almost  comically 
incomprehensible,  and  tlion^h  iiitcr  thirty-seven  years  "Ein  Helden- 
leben"  is  to  be  presented  by  the  conductor  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  — 
for  it  was  inscribed  to  Willem  Mengelberg  and  the  (^cjiicerigebouw 
Orchestra  of  Amsterdam  —  and  will  thus  api)car  to  us  like  a  work  of 
yesteryear,  we  shall  \v()ndci  wlu  re  .ill  iIk  objections  to  its  extreme 
"modernity"  can  have  come  iioni  .md  feel  that  to  apologize  for  its 
"daring"  idiom  would  be  ridicidous. 


Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES   MUNCH,  Music  Director 


Third  Pair  of  Concerts 

Wednesday  Evenings  January  I/J. 
Saturday  Afternoon^  January  I J 
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Still,  there  is  something  else  about  "Ein  Heldenleben"  that  offends 
many  listeners  and  requires  putting  in  its  place.  It  is  not  anything  for 
which  one  would  make  excuses,  for  Strauss,  take  him  or  leave  him, 
is  too  big  a  musical  figure  for  that;  but  it  is  something  that  appeared  so 
disconcertingly  new  and,  if  you  like,  shows  such  a  deficiency  in  taste 
that  it  had  better  be  reconsidered  for  a  moment  in  the  light  of  other 
music  of  not  dissimilar  tendencies  from  which  it  seems  to  differ  strik- 
ingly in  one  particular  aspect. 

The  difference  is,  of  course,  that  whereas  the  practice  of  other  com- 
posers of  symphonic  poems,  and  Strauss's  own  practice  elsewhere,  is  to 
choose  some  literary  or  historical  subject  for  a  program,  the  composer 
here  writes  with  the  most  brazen  frankness  about  himself.  Perhaps  few 
people  would  have  taken  offence  if  he  had  not  called  a  work  that  was 
obviously  and  confessedly  autobiographical  "A  Hero's  Life."  Even  the 
most  self-satisfied  autobiographers,  the  Cellinis  and  Pepyses  and  Casa- 
novas,  had  never  explicitly  called  themselves  heroes,  whatever  they 
might  have  thought  or  implied,  and  to  write  such  grandiloquent  music 
about  oneself  was  felt  to  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

Well,  Strauss's  bigness  as  a  creative  musician  is  not  the  only  reason 
for  not  making  excuses.  In  a  sense  there  is  no  excuse,  and  if  taste  is  the 
criterion,  it  is  beside  the  point  for  enthusiastic  apologists  like  Richard 
Specht  to  say  that  there  is  no  reason  for  regarding  Strauss  as  less  fasci- 
nating and  significant  a  figure  than  Coriolanus  or  Egmont.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  many  greater  people  than  Coriolanus,  Egmont  or  Strauss  have 
refrained  from  calling  themselves  the  heroes  of  their  works. 

But  stay!  Here  we  come  to  the  point.  I  was  going  to  say  they  re- 
frained from  writing  about  themselves.  That  would,  of  course,  have 
been  flagrantly  untrue.  For  in  a  sense  everybody  who  ever  puts  pen  to 
paper  writes  incessantly  and  exclusively  about  himself  —  and  music- 
paper  is  no  exception.  What  Beethoven  felt  when  he  composed  his 
"Coriolanus"  overture  or  his  "Egmont"  music  tells  us  nothing  that  is 
vital  about  these  historical  figures,  but  very  much  about  Beethoven 
himself  as  a  musical  personality.  And  so  with  Strauss  or  anybody  else. 
Except  for  outward  details  —  so  far  as  music  can  convey  them  —  we  learn 
little  more  about  Strauss  from  "Ein  Heldenleben"  than  we  do  from 
"Don  Juan"  or  "Don  Quixote,"  for  however  graphically  he  may  depict 
these  characters,  the  inwardness  of  his  music  reflects  not  their  souls  but 
his  own.  There  can  be  no  offence,  then,  in  this  musical  autobiography 
of  his  so  far  as  the  music  itself  is  concerned,  though  we  might  say 
that  it  would  have  been  more  becoming  if  he  had  called  the  work  "Ein 
Musikerleben."  It  would  then  have  been  left  to  us  to  say  who  is  the 
hero,  very  much  as  we  say  it  of  the  outstanding  character  in  a  novel. 
And,  the  musician  whose  career  is  described  here  being  a  remarkable 
artistic  personality,  it  would  have  been  understood  who  the  true  hero 
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was,  just  as,  although  Ihackciay  goes  out  of  his  way  to  describe 
"Vanity  Fair"  as  "a  novel  without  a  hero,"  we  are  quite  well  aware  that 
there  is  one  after  all,  and  that  he  is  the  author. 

No,  it  was  not  a  new  thing  in  1899,  much  less  a  shocking  one,  that  a 
symphonic  poem  should  glorify  its  own  maker.  All  works  of  art  do  that 
to  the  extent  of  their  aesthetic  value.  1  he  shock  lay  simply  in  the  title, 
and  it  was  a  little  Strauss's  own  fault  if  "Ein  Heldenleben"  was  re- 
garded as  in  a  way  his  vanity  fair.  But  his  lapse  does  not  affect  the 
music;  that  must  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  quality. 

Brahms,  Vivaldi,  Strauss  or  anybody  else  —  it  is  all  much  the  same  in 
the  last  resort:  they  can  onlx  Ix-  inusiral  autobiographcrs,  and  because 
all  artists  are  that,  art  has  the  immense  diversity  which  is  well  enough 
exemplified  by  this  evening's  program,  and  will  continue  to  have  it 
—  a  diversity  as  endless  as  that  of  the  human  characters  who  create  it. 


'EIN  HELDENLEBEN"    ("A  HERO'S  LIEE")  Tone  Poem,  Op.  40 

By  Richard  Strauss 

Born   in    Mnnich,    June    11.    iSfVi:   died    in    Ciainiisch.  Scplcmbcr   8.    1949 


From  the  beginning  of  August  luuil  the  end  of  December,  1H98,  in  C'harlolten- 
burg,  Strauss  began  and  completed  tliis  Tone  I'oem.  I  be  dedication  was  to  "VVilleni 
Mengelberg  and  tbe  Concertgebow  Orcbestra  in  Amsterdam."  Tbe  first  performance 
was  at  Frankfort-on-tbe-Main,  Marcb  3.  1899.  wben  Strauss  conducted  from  the 
manuscript.  The  music  was  published  in  tbe  same  month. 

The  orchestration  is  lavish:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  3  or  4  oboes,  an  English  horn, 
clarinet  in  E-flat,  2  clarinets  in  B-fiat,  bass  clarinet.  3  bassoons  and  double-bassoon. 
8  horns,  5  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tenor  tuba,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum, 
snare  drum,  side  drum,  cymbals,  two  harps,  and  strings    (much   divided)  . 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore 
Thomas  conducting.  March  9.  1900.  The  first  performance  by  this  orchestra  was  on 
December  6,  1901;  the  last  November  12,  1937. 

IT  WAS  a  year  after  Don  Quixote  that  Strauss  wrote  Ein  Helden- 
leben. This  was  the  last  of  his  tone  poems,  save  the  Symphonia 
Domestica  of  1903,  and  the  Alpensinjonie  of  1915.  The  subject,  the 
span  of  a  life  and  its  struggles  and  triumphs,  its  aspirations  (thus 
recalling  Tod  und  Verkldrung),  was  certainly  ideal  for  a  "Tondich- 
tung"  in  the  best  Straussian  manner,  even  though  the  early  critics  did 
not  agree  as  to  his  wisdom  in  the  handling  of  it. 

Strauss  himself  let  it  be  known  that  he  intended  Ein  Heldenleben 
as  a  companion  piece  to  Don  Quixote.  His  statement  is  in  the  third 
person:  "Having  in  this  latter  work  sketched  the  tragi-comic  figure 
of  the  Spanish  knight  whose  vain  search  after  heroism  leads  to  insanity, 
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he  presents  in  'A  Hero's  Life'  not  a  single  poetical  or  historical  figure, 
but  rather  a  more  general  and  free  ideal  of  great  and  manly  heroism 

—  not  the  heroism  to  which  one  can  apply  an  everyday  standard  of 
valour,  with  its  material  and  exterior  rewards,  but  that  heroism  which 
describes  the  inward  battle  of  life,  and  which  aspires  through  effort 
and  renouncement  towards  the  elevation  of  the  soul." 

The  score  divides  into  six  parts: 

The  Hero  —  The  Hero's  Adversaries  —  The  Hero's  Helpmate  —  The  Hero's  Battlefield 

—  The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace  —  The  Hero's  Release  from  the  World,  and  the  Fulfil- 
ment of  his  Life. 

As  Don  Quixote  is  an  extension  of  the  variation  form,  and  Till 
maintains  the  skeleton  of  a  rondo,  Ein  Heldenleben  has  been  de- 
scribed by  analysts  as  a  vast  symphonic  movement.  The  first  two  parts 
may  be  called  the  first  subject  elaborately  laid  out  with  many  sub- 
sidiary themes:  the  ''Hero's  Helpmate"  provides  the  contrasting 
second  subject;  the  "Battlefield"  is  the  working  out  of  these  themes, 
culminating  in  a  sort  of  recapitulation;  the  last  two  sections  are  as  a 
coda  of  extreme  length. 

I.  The  Hero.  —  The  Hero's  principal  theme  is  stated  at  once  by 
the  horns  and  strings  —  broad  and  sweeping  with  wide  skips  —  full 
of  energy  and  assurance.  If  this  particular  Tone  Poem  is  a  character 
study  rather  than  a  narration,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  composer 
draw  his  hero  complete  in  the  first  outline.  As  the  complex  of  the 
score  is  built  up  with  numerous  derivative  phrases  and  secondary 
themes,  the  character  gains  appreciably  in  stature  and  dignity  (the 
picture  becomes  still  more  full-rounded  as  the  hero  is  presented  in 
relation  to  life,  ennobled  by  love,  hardened  by  attack,  exalted  by 
achievement,  ultimately  mellowed  and  reconciled  to  his  environment 
by  the  finer  qualities  which  his  soul's  growth  has  attained).  The  sec- 
tion ends  with  a  thunderous  assertion  of  power,  after  which  the  en- 
suing complaints  of  his  antagonists,  mean  and  carping,  sound  petty 
indeed. 

II.  The  Hero's  Adversaries.  —  This  picture  was  drawn  too 
sharply  in  the  judgment  of  the  early  hearers  of  Ein  Heldenleben. 
Strauss  went  so  far  in  depicting  their  whining  stupidities  that  the 
composer's  unshakable  enthusiasts  felt  called  upon  to  draw  a  new 
definition  for  "beauty,"  a  new  boundary  for  permissible  liberties  in 
descriptive  suggestion.  The  themes  of  the  hero's  critics  are  awkward 
and  sidling;  in  the  wood  wind  "scharf,"  "spitzig,"  "schnarrend,"  in 
the  bass  grubby  and  sodden.  The  hero's  answering  comment  is  dis- 
illusioned, saddened,  but  at  last  he  is  goaded  to  an  emphatic  and 
strong   retort, 

III.  The  Hero's  Helpmate.  —  As  with  his  hero,  Strauss  un- 
folds his  heroine  gradually,  in  the  course  of  his  development.  Her 
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voice  (which  is  that  of  the  violin  solo  in  increasingly  ornate  cadenzas) 
is  at  first  capricious  and  wilful  —  refuses  to  blend  and  become  one  with 
the  music  the  orchestra  is  playing.  But  gradually  the  pair  reach  a  har- 
monious understanding.  Their  two  voices  become  one  as  the  score 
grows  richer  in  texture  and  develops  a  love  song  in  which  the  or- 
chestra builds  up  a  lyric  opulence  and  tonal  splendor  such  as  none 
but  Strauss  could  achieve.  At  a  point  where  the  music  rests  upon  a 
soft  chord  long  held,  the  theme  of  the  adversaries  is  heard,  as  if  in 
the  distance. 

IV.  The  Hero's  Battlefield.  —  A  trumpet  fanfare  (off  stage  at 
first)  breaks  the  glamorous  spell  with  a  challenge  to  battle,  which 
is  soon  raging  with  every  ounce  of  Strauss's  technique  of  color,  his 
prodigious  contrapuntal  resource  called  into  play.  The  hero  is 
assailed  with  drums  and  brass  in  assembled  array;  but  his  theme  re- 
torts with  proud  assurance  of  strength,  further  fortified  in  a  repetition 
of  the  love  music  which  has  gone  before.  Again  the  orchestra  rises  to  a 
full  and  impressive  climax  —  a  song  of  triumph. 

V.  The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace.  —  But  triumph  of  this  sort 
is  without  lasting  satisfaction.  The  music  from  this  point  grows  less 
exultant,  becomes  more  reflective  and  "inward,"  seeking  deeper  cur- 
rents. The  hero's  "works  of  peace"  are  recalled  in  themes  from 
Strauss's  earlier  works:  phrases  are  heard  from  Don  Juan,  Zara- 
thustra,  Tod  und  Verkldrung,  Don  Quixote,  Macbeth,  Guntram, 
Till  Eulenspiegel,  and  Traum  durch  die  Ddmmerung.  The  beloved 
consort  is  also  remembered.  The  cunning  skill  of  the  composer  in 
weaving  a  string  of  unrelated  subjects  into  a  continuous  and  plausible 
musical  narrative  is  a  passing  Straussian  wonder. 

VI.  The  Hero's  Release  from  the  World,  and  the  Fulfil- 
ment OF  His  Life.  —  There  is  a  final  conflict  with  the  forces  of  hate, 
but  this  time  it  is  soon  resolved.  The  protagonist  has  as  last  found 
peace  with  himself.  There  are  flitting  recollections  of  his  past  life, 
but  placid  resignation  now  possesses  him.  The  music  at  last  sublimates 
on  themes  of  the  hero,  through  which  the  violin  solo  is  intertwined. 

Strauss's  audiences  and  critics  have  too  long  been  bothered  by  the 
evidence  of  the  allusion  listed  above  that  the  composer  was  describing 
himself  all  along,  erecting  in  this  score  a  monument  to  his  own  con- 
ceit. All  introspective  fiction  is  autobiographical,  and  Strauss  could 
not  have  immersed  himself  so  completely  into  his  epic  without  por- 
traying his  own  character.  His  real  offense  was  in  openly  admitting 
and  vaunting  the  fact.  Shocking  audacities  have  a  way  of  losing  their 
edge  and  interest  as  the  next  generation,  and  the  next,  come  along. 
All  that  is  finally  asked  is  the  worth  of  the  music  — as  music. 

[COPYRIGHTED] 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Chakles  Munch 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  1 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 
Handel  Water  Music 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 

Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Mozart  Overture,   "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 
Overture  "Genoveva" 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 
Bach    Brandenburg    Concerto    No.    1,       Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmusik ; 
in    F;    Brandenburg   Concerto    No.  Serenade    No.    10,    in    B-Flat,    K. 

6,   in   B-Flat;    Suite   No.   1,   in   C;  361;    Symphony   No.   36,   in   C,    K. 

Suite   No.   4,   in   D  425,   "Linz" ;   Symphony  No.  39,  in 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    in    E-  E-flat,    K.    543 

Flat,    "Eroica";    Symphony   No.   5,       ^     ,    ^  ^^  ..     «  .     ^  ,,. 

in  C  Minor,  Op.  67 ;  Symphony  No.       Prokofieff  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  Mmor, 
9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral"  <^P-    ^3,    Heifetz,    violinist;     Sym- 

phony No.  5 ;  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F,  Op.  90  Op.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz,  violinist 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-      ^«^^^  Bolero ;  Ma  Mdre  L'Oye  Suite 

ford";    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G,       ^  i    -^     *     c,        v.  xt       c      •       t> 

"Surprise";  Toy  Symphony  Schuhert     Symphony    No.    8,    in    B 

Minor,  "Unfinished" 
Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell,       Tchaikovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

P^^^^^*^  Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op. 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 


ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play   {SSy^  r.p.m.)   and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only : 

Charles  Munch  conducting:   Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" ;  Ravel,  La  Valse 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting ;  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony ;  Wagner,  Prel- 
ude to  "Lohengrin." 

Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 


In  the  finest  homes...  on  the  concert  stag 


The  Baldwin  is  a  pre-eminent  piano  of  the  concert  world- 
yet  it  is  essentially  a  piano  for  the  home.     That  is 

why  in  homes  where  quality  and  enduring  beauty 
are  the  measure  of  value  you  will  find  the  Baldwin. 
A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  in  its  superb 
craftsmanship,  will  give  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 

pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  Finest 
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Dehussys  New  Orleans  Mentor 

4^T  TAVE  you  observed,"  Delver  Forfax,  the 
X  1  ^ce  observer,  queried,  "how  often  genius 
takes  form  through  the  stimulation  of 
some  lesser  personality?  Somehow,  he  possesses  the 
special  qualities  which  hasten  the  flowering  of 
budding  genius.  He  is  like  the  simple  catalytic 
agent  which  touches  off  certain  important  chemical 
reactions. 

"A  case  in  point  is  the  teacher  who  was  most  im- 
portant in  helping  Debussy  to  crystallize  the  grains 
of  impulse  and  thought  which  resulted  in  music 
which  was  to  become  known  as  unmistakably  'De- 
bussyan.' 

"Among  officials  and  teachers  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, young  Debussy  was  Exasperation  per- 
sonified. That  is,  with  the  exception  of  one  teacher, 
who  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  U.S.A.  There  he 
spent  his  boyhood,  received  his  first  musical  training, 
GUIRAUD  and  saw  his  first  operatic  composition  staged.   He 

was  Ernest  Guiraud,  son  of  a  French  musician  who  was  active  in  the  French 
Opera,  for  which  the  Creole  city  long  was  famous.  Settling  in  France  in  his 
'teens,  Ernest  became  a  brilliant  student  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  won  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  continued  to  make  quite  a  mark  as  a  composer.  After  a 
professorship  in  harmony  and  accompaniment  at  the  Conservatory,  he  was 
appomted  Professor  of  Composition.  Claude  Debussy,  boy  student  who  was 
proficient  in  piano,  exceptional  in  solfege,  and  obstreperous  in  harmony,  becamt 
his  composition  student. 

"They  took  to  each  other.  On  the  surface,  that  seemed  surprising.  The  pupil 
was  seventeen,  brilliant  but  disorganized,  an  utter  rebel.  ^Fhe  teacher  was 
forty-three,  brilliant  and  w^ell-organized,  but  mentally  flexible,  a  discreet  rebel. 
In  his  own  compositions  he  showed  mastery  of  instrumentation — a  subject  on 
which  he  published  a  treatise — and  daring  harmonies  which  he  introduced 
without  creating  a  pronounced  sensation. 

"Guiraud  was  one  faculty  member  who  was  able  to  get  along  with  young 
Claude.  He  listened  with  understanding  to  the  supposed  ravings  of  the  young- 
ster. And  he  gained  the  boy's  confidence,  respect,  and  heed  for  advice.  He  got 
Claude  to  show  first  that  he  could  work  within  the  bounds  of  discipline,  then 
strike  for  freedom. 

"Much  was  accomplished  in  conversations  outside  the  class-room — at  regu- 
lar lunch-time  debates,  and  in  the  course  of  long  walks  at  night. 

"In  the  end,  Debussy  the  juvenile  rebel  student  became  Debussy  the  unique 
French  master — thanks  to  the  reasoned  approach  to  freedom  that  came  to  him 
from  New  Orleans  through  Ernest  Guiraud." 
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Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Sixty-seventh  Season  in  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


THIRD  EVENING  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY,  January  14 


Program 


Handel Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra,  No.  4,  Op.  6 

Larghetto  affettuoso  —  Allegro  —  Largo  e  piano  —  Allegro 

Debussy. "Printemps,"  Suite  Symphonique 

I.     Tres  modere 
II.     Modere 

Nabokov '*La  Vita  Nuova"  Concerto  for  Soprano, 

Tenor  and  Orchestra  on  Three  Excerpts  from  Dante 

I.  Recitative  and  Aria:  "The  Eating  of  the  Heart" 
II.     Passacaglia:   "The  Vision  of  Death" 

III.     Fantasia  and  Rota:  "Beatrice's  Beatitude" 

Soprano:  Mary  Henderson 
Tenor:  Herbert  Handt 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 

INTERMISSION 

TocH Symphony  No.  2,  Op.  73 

I.     Allegro  fanatico  (Like  an  oath) 

II.  Very  light,  skimming,  shadowy 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 

The  music  of  these  programs  is  available  at   the   Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO,  Op.  6,  No.  4,  in  A  minor 

By  Georg  Frideric  Handel 

Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April   14,   1759 


Handel  composed  his  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  for  strings  between  September 
29  and  October  30,  1739.  A  notice  in  the  London  Daily  Post  on  October  29  read: 
"This  day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  with  His  Majesty's 
royal  license  and  protection.  Twelve  Grand  Concertos  in  seven  parts,  for  four  violins, 
a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by 
Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  subscribers  two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next. 
Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the  author  at  his  house  in  Brook  Street,  Hanover 
Square."  The  Concertos  were  published  in  the  following  April,  and  performed' 
at  the  Theater  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 

IN  1739,  twenty  years  after  Bach  composed  his  Brandenburg  concer- 
tos, Handel  in  London  wrote  these  concerti  grossi.  Both  composers 
based  their  style  upon  Italian  models,  whence  instrumental  music  all 
derived  at  that  time.  Both  knew  their  Corelli  and  Vivaldi:  Handel  had 
consorted  with  the  former  at  Rome,  and  Bach  had  carefully  copied  the 
works  of  the  latter.  Yet  it  takes  no  dissertation  to  show  how  very  differ- 
ent are  the  orchestral  concertos  of  the  Kapellmeister  at  Cothen,  and  the 
magnificent  musician  then  so  familiar  in  London's  theatres,  who  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  composed  before  his  public.  Purists  have  praised 
the  carefully  wrought  three  movement  form  of  Bach  to  the  detriment  of 
Handel's  in  four  or  six  movements,  "oscillating  between  the  suite  and 
the  sonata,  with  a  glance  toward  the  symphonic  overture.  It  is  this 
for  which  the  theorists  blame  him,"  writes  Romain  Rolland,*  one  of 
Handel's  most  persuasive  champions,  "and  it  is  this  for  which  I  praise 
him.  For  he  does  not  seek  to  impose  a  uniform  cast  on  his  thoughts, 
but  leaves  it  open  to  himself  to  fashion  the  form  as  he  requires,  and  the 
framework  varies  accordingly,  following  his  inclinations  from  day  to 
day.  The  spontaneity  of  his  thought,  which  has  already  been  shown  by 
the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  Concerti  were  composed  —  each  in 
a  single  day  at  a  single  sitting,  and  several  in  a  week  —  constitutes  the 
great  charm  of  these  works.  They  are,  in  the  words  of  Kretzschmar, 
grand  impression  pictures,  translated  into  a  form,  at  the  same  time 
precise  and  supple,  in  which  the  least  change  of  emotion  can  make 
itself  easily  felt.  Truly  they  are  not  all  of  equal  value.  Their  conception 
itself,  which  depended  in  a  way  on  mere  momentary  inspiration,  is  the 
explanation  of  this  extreme  inequality." 

Indeed  Handel  turned  out  his  concertos  with  great  fluency.  Besides 
the  twelve  concerti  grossi  there  w^ere  six  with  wind  instruments,  haut- 
boy concertos  they  were  called,  and  three  sets  of  six  with  organ,  mostly 


"Handel"  by  Romain  Rolland,  translated  by  A.  Eaglefield  Hull. 
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composed  in  this  period  which  was  profuse  in  operas  and  oratorios 
("Saul,"  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  his  setting  of  Dryden's  "Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day"  were  of  1739).  Concertos  were  looked  for  and  applauded 
between  the  parts  of  the  oratorios,  Handel  presiding  at  the  organ,  or 
clavicembalo.  Other  musicians  lost  no  opportunity  to  make  use  of  them 
at  their  performances,  and  Charles  Burney  said  of  Handel's  organ 
concertos:  "public  players  on  keyed  instruments,  as  well  as  private, 
totally  subsisted  on  these  concertos  for  nearly  thirty  years."  The  com- 
poser published  the  concerti  grossi  by  subscription  in  the  following 
year  —  "at  two  guineas  the  twelve,"  wrote  Burney. 

How  the  musicians  were  placed  at  a  typical  Handelian  performance 
may  be  reconstructed  from  old  prints  and  descriptions.  Handel  pre- 
sided at  the  harpsichord,  establishing  the  tempi  with  his  thorough-bass. 
Grouped  about  him,  and  directly  under  his  eye,  were  the  soloists,  called 
the  Concertino,  consisting  in  the  concerti  grossi  of  two  violins  and 
'cello  who  in  turn  must  control  the  body  of  the  orchestra,  the  ripieno 
or  concerto  grosso,  for  these  players  were  directly  behind  the  seated 
Handel.  Romain  Rolland  (with  Volbach)  saw  a  possible  advantage  in 
this  arrangement.  "In  place  of  the  quasi-military  discipline  of  modern 
orchestras,  controlled  under  the  baton  of  a  chief  conductor,  the  differ- 
ent bodies  of  the  Handelian  orchestra  governed  one  another  with 
elasticity,  and  it  was  the  incisive  rhythm  of  the  little  Cembalo  which 
put  the  whole  mass  into  motion.  Such  a  method  avoided  the  mechan- 
ical stiffness  of  our  performances.  The  danger  was  rather  a  certain 
wobbling  without  the  powerful  and  infectious  will-power  of  a  chief 
such  as  Handel,  and  without  the  close  sympathy  of  thought  which  was 
established  between  him  and  his  capable  sub-conductors  of  the  Con- 
certino dnid  oi  the  Grosso. 

"It  is  this  elasticity  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  instrumental 
works  of  Handel  when  they  are  executed  nowadays." 
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"PRlNTEMPSr  SUITE  SYMPHONIQUE 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain   (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  25,  1918 


Debussy's  Printemps,  composed  in  1887  as  a  work  for  orchestra,  piano  and  chorus, 
appeared  in  transcription  for  chorus  with  piano  (four  hands)  in  1904.  It  was  pub- 
hshed  in  its  final  version  for  orchestra  and  piano  duet  (without  chorus)  in  1913 
—  the  one  here  performed. 

Printemps  in  this  version  was  first  played  by  the  Societe  Nationale  de  Musique  in 
Paris,  April  i8,  1913,  when  Rhene-Baton  conducted.  It  was  introduced  in  New  York 
by  Walter  Damrosch  and  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  December  5  of  the 
same  year,  and  in  Boston  January  23,  1914  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Karl  Muck,  who  repeated  it  October  26,  1917.  Pierre 
Monteux  performed  the  work  at  these  concerts  March  23,  1923. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  oboe,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  side 
drum,  cymbals,   triangle,   harp,   pianoforte    (four  hands)   and   strings. 

Debussy's  Printemps,  composed  as  a  Prix  de  Rome  Envoi,  has  no 
connection  with  an  earlier  work  for  chorus  with  the  same  title, 
composed  as  a  Prix  de  Rome  competition  piece  in  1882,  and  posthu- 
mously published  as  Saint,  Printemps,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  later 
work.  The  third  Image,  Rondes  de  Printemps,  is  again  an  entirely 
different  work. 

Printemps  was  Debussy's  second  Envoi  as  a  Prix  de  Rome  laureate. 
He  went  to  Rome  in  January,  1885,  but,  restive  about  giving  three 
years  of  his  young  life  to  what  he  considered  stagnation  in  the  Villa 
Medici,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1887.  He  wrote  of  the 
place  as  "a  cosmopolitan  hotel,  a  private  college  and  a  compulsory 
civilian  barracks  .  .  .  the  abominable  villa."  But  Debussy  was  not 
as  unhappy  in  Rome  as  he  liked  to  make  out.  He  had  congenial 
friends  there  to  share  his  enthusiasms,  some  of  them  connected  with 
the  other  arts.  Even  the  conventional  musicians  (of  which  there  were 
also  plenty  in  Paris)  were  useful  as  an  irritant  —  by  stimulating  his 
antagonisms  they  would  have  sharpened  his  independent  growth. 
The  alert  and  sensitive  artist  was  inevitably  broadened  by  his  sur- 
roundings and  responsive  to  the  treasures  of  beauty  the  Eternal  City 
had  to  offer  —  conspicuously,  the  pure,  churchly  counterpoints  of 
Palestrina  or  Lassus. 

Debussy  had  competed  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  honor  perhaps  for 
no  more  definite  reason  than  that  it  was  the  obvious  line  of  endeavour 
pursued  by  many  Conservatory  students  at  the  time.  He  had  taken 
the  prize  with  the  Cantata  L' Enfant  Prodigue  in  1884.  This  score 
showed  in  the  student  who  was  still  learning  his  metier  a  developing 
dramatic  sense  and  a  growing  skill  in  the  handling  of  detail.  These 
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qualities,  together  with  a  dependence  upon  the  lyric  style  of  Massenet, 
outweighed  in  the  minds  of  the  judges  certain  harmonic  and  other 
liberties  prophetic  of  the  future  Debussy.  Massenet  was  one  of  these 
judges,  and  Debussy  privately  admitted  having  curried  their  favor 
by  imitation  of  his  teacher  and  friend.  It  was  an  annoyance  to  him  in 
his  later  years  that  from  this  score,  redolent  of  Manon  or  Herodiade, 
a  single  air  survived  as  a  prima  donna's  favorite. 

At  Rome  Debussy  attempted  two  choral  settings  of  texts  according 
to  the  expectations  of  his  benefactors,  but  neither  Zule'ima  which  be- 
came his  first  Envoi  nor  Diane  aux  Bois  satisfied  the  self-searching 
composer.  He  did  not  readily  find  music  to  express  "action"  in  the 
librettos  and  looked  for  something  less  binding,  such  as  "states  of 
soul."  Botticelli's  Primavera,  which  may  well  have  excited  his  imagina- 
tion in  Florence,  was  his  admitted  inspiration  for  Printemps.  In  this 
he  committed  himself  to  no  text  whatever,  but  only  wordless  syllables. 
His  increasing  tendency  to  use  voices  as  an  element  of  color,  blending 
in  the  orchestral  palette,  was  frowned  upon.  The  use  of  the  "un- 
orchestral"  key  of  F-sharp  major  in  Printemps  brought  lugubrious 
head-shakings  from  the  judges,  who  consisted  of  the  following  musi- 
cians, worlds  removed  from  the  ways  of  "impressionism":  Thomas, 
Gounod,  Delibes,  Reyer,  Massenet,  Saint-Saens.  The  official  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Academic  des  Beaux-Arts  said  this  about 
Printemps: 

"His  feeling  for  musical  color  is  so  strong  that  he  is  apt  to  forget 
the  importance  of  accuracy  of  line  and  form.  He  should  beware  of  this 
vague  impressionism  which  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of 
artistic  truth.  The  first  movement  of  M.  Debussy's  symphonic  work 
is  a  kind  of  prelude  —  an  adagio.  Its  dreamy  atmosphere  and  its 
studied  effects  result  in  confusion.  The  second  movement  is  a  bizarre, 
incoherent  transformation  of  the  first,  but  the  rhythmical  combina- 
tions make  it  somewhat  clearer  and  more  comprehensible.  The 
Academy  awaits  and  expects  something  better  from  such  a  gifted 
musician  as  M.  Debussy." 

The  Academicians  were  to  remain  consistent  in  deploring  those 
very  qualities  which  were  soon  to  be  Debussy's  supreme  contribution 
to  music.  His  next  score  to  be  submitted  was  La  Damoiselle  Elue, 
about  which  the  official  report  said:  "It  is  not  deficient  either  in 
poetry  or  charm,  although  it  still  bears  the  marks  of  that  systematic 
tendency  towards  vagueness  of  expression  and  form  of  which  the 
Academy  has  already  complained."  La  Damoiselle  tlue  was  not 
performed  until  1893,  Printemps  not  until  1913.  It  was  said  that 
Debussy,  disgusted  because  the  Academy  refused  to  sanction  a  per- 
formance of  Printemps,  would  not  write  what  was  traditionally  ex- 
pected of  him  —  an  overture  for  the  official  exercises.  He  may  have 
considered  himself  well  rid  of  this  uncongenial  task. 
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Printemps  lay  quite  unnoticed  until  the  Revue  Musicale  pub- 
lished it  as  a  supplement  in  1904  in  a  version  for  six  voice  parts  with 
accompaniment  of  piano  duet.  Durand  published  it  in  the  same  year,  j 
and  in  1913  brought  out  the  definitive  version,  without  chorus.  The 
parts  for  two  pianists  were  preserved  and  the  orchestration  restored. 
Debussy  called  upon  Henri  Biisser  to  revise  the  orchestration,  the 
same  Biisser  who  had  orchestrated  Debussy's  Petite  Suite  in  1907. 

In  February  1887,  as  he  was  completing  Printemps,  Debussy  wrote 
about  it  to  £mile  Baron,  a  bookseller  in  Paris.  "The  idea  I  had  was  to 
compose  a  work  in  a  very  special  color  which  should  cover  a  great 
range  of  feelings.  It  is  to  be  called  Printemps,  not  a  descriptive  Spring, 
but  a  human  one. 

"I  should  like  to  express  the  slow  and  miserable  birth  of  beings 
and  things  in  nature,  their  gradual  blossoming  and  finally  the  joy 
of  being  born  into  some  new  life.  All  this  is  without  a  program,  for  I 
despise  all  music  that  has  to  follow  some  literary  text  that  one  happens 
upon.  So  you  will  understand  how  very  suggestive  the  music  will  have 
to  be  —  I  am  doubtful  if  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it  as  I  wish." 

Louis  Laloy  thus  described  Printemps  as  a  result  of  Debussy's  Roman 
sojourn: 

"Painters,  architects,  and  sculptors  go  to  Rome  to  take  lessons 
from  masterpieces;  musicians  find  silence  there;  far  from  classes  and 
concerts  they  can  at  last  hear  their  own  thoughts.  And  among  these 
students,  those  who  are  not  only  authors,  but  men,  take  counsel 
of  a  nature  richer  and  more  serious  than  ours,  of  a  people  that  know 
better  than  we  how  to  put  a  good  face  on  life.  They  are  rare,  no 
doubt.  Berlioz  was  one  in  his  own  way,  which  unfortunately  was 
not  sufficiently  that  of  a  musician  [!].  For  the  others,  Italy  is  only 
the  land  of  suburban  wine-taverns  and  romances.  Italy  accepts  this 
manner  of  being  seen  and  heard;  she  is  at  the  disposal  of  all;  indif- 
ferent, she  offers  to  each  one  of  us  what  it  pleases  this  one  and  that 
one  to  take  among  the  divers  beauties  with  which  the  centuries  have 
overloaded  her.  For  Claude  Debussy  she  reserves  the  disclosure  of 
'Spring,'  which  is  the  poem  of  foliage  kissed  by  the  sun;  of  fresh 
springs  in  the  shadow  of  hills;  of  floating  light.  This  Symphonic 
Suite  in  two  parts  for  orchestra  and  chorus  already  evokes,  with 
its  clear  melodies  and  its  chromatic  languors,  the  site  where  later  at 
the  instigation  of  Mallarme,  the  Faun  will  show  himself,  desirous  of 
the  fleeting  Nymphs." 
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''LA    VITA  NUOVA"'^ 

Concerto  for  Soprano,  Tenor  and  Orchestra  on  Three  Excerpts 

FROM  Dante's  "The  New  Life" 

By  Nikolai  Nabokov 

Born  in  St.  Petersburg,  April  17,  1903 


The  score  calls  for:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  trombones,  tuba,  timpani, 
glockenspiel,  triangle,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  harp,  piano  and  strings. 

DANTE  Gabriel  Rossetti,  in  the  introduction  to  his  translation  of 
La  Vita  Nuova,  notes  the  necessity  of  "a  knowledge  of  the  Vita 
Nuova  for  the  full  comprehension  of  the  part  borne  by  Beatrice  in 
the  Commedia.  Moreover,  it  is  only  from  the  perusal  of  its  earliest  and 
then  undivulged  self-communings  that  we  can  divine  the  whole  bitter- 
ness of  wrong  to  such  a  soul  as  Dante's,  its  poignant  sense  of  abandon- 
ment, or  its  deep  and  jealous  refuge  in  memory.  Above  all,  it  is  here 
that  we  find  the  first  manifestations  of  that  wisdom  of  obedience, 
that  natural  breath  of  duty,  which  afterwards,  in  the  Commedia, 
lifted  up  a  mighty  voice  for  warning  and  testimony.  Throughout  the 
Vita  Nuova  there  is  a  strain  like  the  first  falling  murmur  which 
reaches  the  ear  in  some  remote  meadow,  and  prepares  us  to  look  upon 
the  sea. 

"Boccaccio,  in  his  Life  of  Dante,  tells  us  that  the  great  poet,  in 
later  life,  was  ashamed  of  this  work  of  his  youth.  Such  a  statement 
hardly  seems  reconcilable  with  the  allusions  to  it  made  or  implied  in 
the  Commedia;  but  it  is  true  that  the  Vita  Nuova  is  a  book  which 
only  youth  could  have  produced,  and  which  must  chiefly  remain  sacred 
to  the  young;  to  each  of  whom  the  figure  of  Beatrice,  less  lifelike  than 
lovelike,  v/ill  seem  the  friend  of  his  own  heart."  Rossetti  interprets 
the  sense  of  ''nuova"  as  "that  revulsion  of  his  being  which  Dante  so 
minutely  describes  as  having  occurred  simultaneously  with  his  first 
sight  of  Beatrice." 

The  young  Dante  confesses  his  love  for  the  lady  whom  he  has 
seen  at  a  distance  but  never  addressed,  and  whom,  one  must  feel,  he 
could  not  have  addressed  without  the  shattering  of  his  poet's  idealiza- 
tion. His  sentiments  take  the  recurring  form  of  sonnets  prefaced 
by  explanatory  paragraphs,  and  the  text  here  used  derives  from  both 
the  prose  and  the  verse.  Although  the  composer  has  modified  the 
translation  for  metrical  purposes,  the  original  words  of  Rossetti  are 
here  given: 


*  The  composer  points  out  that  recent  scholarship  supports  "La  Vita  Nova"  as  the  accurate 
title,  "nova"  being  a  poetic  variant  of  "nuova."  However,  few  editors  until  now  have  pre- 
ferred this  spelling. 
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I.     Recitative  and  Aria 
Tenor: 

And  as  I  thought  of  her  a  gentle  sleep  fell  upon  me,  wherein  a 
marvelous  vision  was  presented  to  me.  I  discerned  the  figure  of  a  lord 
of  terrible  aspect  to  such  as  would  gaze  upon  him;  speaking,  he  said 
many  things,  I  could  understand  but  a  few,  and  of  these  this  —  "I  am 
thy  master."  {Ego  dominus  tuus).  In  his  arms  it  seemed  to  me  that  a 
person  was  sleeping,  covered  only  by  a  blood-colored  cloth;  upon 
whom  looking  attentively,  I  knew  that  it  was  the  Lady  of  the  saluta- 
tion who  had  deigned  the  day  before  to  salute  me.  And  he  who  held 
her  held  also  in  his  hand  a  thing  that  was  burning  with  flames;  And 
he  said  to  me:  "Behold  thy  heart."  (Vide  cor  tuum).  But  when  he 
had  remained  with  me  a  little  while,  I  thought  he  set  himself  to 
awaken  her  that  slept;  after  the  which  he  made  her  to  eat  my  heart 
that  flamed  in  his  hand.  And  she  ate  as  one  fearing.  Then  all  his  joy 
was  turned  into  most  bitter  weeping;  and  as  he  wept  he  gathered  the 
lady  into  his  arms,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  went  up  towards 
heaven: 

(The  poet  thereupon  writes  a  sonnet  to  make  known  his  vision): 

Soprano: 

To  every  heart  sweet  pain  doth  move. 

And  unto  which  these  words  may  now  be  brought 

For  true  interpretation  and  kind  thought. 

Be  greeting  in  our  Lord's  name,  which  is  love. 

Of  those  long  hours  wherein  the  stars  above, 

Wake  and  keep  watch,  the  third  was  almost  nought, 

"When  love  was  shown  me  with  such  terrors  fraught 

Which  made  me  shudder.— 

He  seemed  like  one  who  is  full  of  joy,  and  had 

My  heart  within  his  hand,  and  on  his  arm 

My  lady,  with  a  mantle  round  her,  slept; 

Whom  (having  wakened  her)  anon  he  made 

To  eat  that  heart;  she  ate,  as  fearing  harm. 

Then  he  went  out;  and  as  he  went,  he  wept. 

Tenor: 

This  sonnet  is  divided  in  two  parts.  In  the  first  part  I  give  greet- 
ing, and  ask  an  answer;  in  the  second  I  signify  what  thing  has  to  be 
answered  to.  The  second  part  commences  here: 

Soprano: 

"Of  those  long  hours  it  was  the  third  hour." 

II.     Passacaglia 

Tenor: 

Then  the  sun  went  out,  so  that  the  stars  showed  themselves,  and 
they  were  of  such  a  color  that  I  knew  they  must  be  weeping:  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  birds  fell  dead  out  of  the  sky.  And  a  friend 
came  unto  me  and  said:  "Hast  thou  not  heard?  She  that  was  thine 
excellent  lady  hath  been  taken  out  of  life." 

Soprano: 

Hast  thou  not  heard  it  said  thy  Lady,  she  that  was  so  fair  —  thy  Lady 
fair  is  dead. 
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Tenor: 

Sweet  death  now  come  unto  me  and  be  not  bitter  against  me  any 
longer:  surely  there  where  thou  hast  been,  thou  hast  learned  gentle- 
ness. Wherefore  come  now  unto  me. 

III.     Fantasia  e  Rota 
Soprano: 

Beyond  the  sphere  which  spreads  to  widest  space 
Now  soars  the  sigh  that  my  heart  sends  above: 
A  new  perception  born  of  grieving  love 
Guideth  it  upward  the  untrodden  ways. 

Tenor: 

This  sonnet  comprises  five  parts.  In  the  first,  I  tell  whither  my 
thought  goeth,  naming  the  place  by  the  name  of  one  of  its  effects.  In 
the  second  I  say  wherefore  it  goeth  up,  and  who  makes  it  go  thus.  In 
the  third,  I  tell  what  it  saw,  namely  a  lady  honoured.  And  I  then  call  it 
a  "Pilgrim  Spirit,"  because  it  goes  up  spiritually,  and  like  a  pilgrim 
who  is  out  of  his  known  country. 


Soprano: 


When  it  hath  reached  unto  the  end,  and  stays, 
It  sees  a  lady  round  whom  splendours  move 
In  homage  till  by  the  great  light  thereof 
Abashed,  the  pilgrim  spirit  stands  at  gaze. 
It  sees  hef  such  that  when  it  tells  me  this 
Which  it  hath  seen,  I  understand  it  not. 
It  hath  a  speech  so  subtle  and  so  fine. 


Soprano  and  Tenor: 


And  yet  I  know  its  voice  within  my  thoughts. 
Often  remembereth  me  of  Beatrice: 
So  that  I  understand  it,  ladies  mine. 


Nikolai  Nabokov  was  the  son  of  Dmitri  Nikolaievitch  Nabokov, 
who,  as  a  Minister  of  Justice,  legislated  toward  the  abolishing  of 
serfdom  in  Russia.  Studying  as  a  child  in  his  native  city,  he  became 
the  pupil  in  1917  of  Vladimir  Rebikov,  who  had  been  the  pupil  of 
Tchaikovsky.  In  1921  he  went  to  the  Hochschule  in  Berlin,  studying 
with  Paul  Juon  and  later  with  Ferruccio  Busoni.  He  completed  his 
study  in  Paris,  attending  the  Sorbonne.  Mr.  Nabokov's  compositions 
include  the  Ballet  Oratorio  "Ode,"  requested  by  Serge  de  Diaghilev 
and  first  performed  in  1928.  In  1929  he  composed  his  Lyric  Symphony, 
which,  introduced  by  Pierre  Monteux  in  Paris,  was  played  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  October  31-November  1, 
1930,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky.  Mr.  Nabokov  came  to 
America  in  1933.  In  that  year  he  composed  an  Oratorio  on  the  Book 
of  Job,  which  was  first  performed  in  Paris,  and  later  at  the  Worcester 
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Festival  in  1934.  He  composed  the  Ballet  "La  Vie  de  Polichinelle" 
in  1934;  his  ballet  ''Union  Pacific"  figured  in  the  1934-35  season  of 
the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Mr.  Nabokov  wrote  as  head  o£  the 
department  of  music  in  Wells  College  in  Aurora,  New  York,  for  per- 
formance at  this  college  Incidental  Music  to  Milton's  "Samson 
Agonistes"  (1938).  His  Elegy  for  Voice  and  Orchestra,  ''The  Return 
of  Pushkin,"  had  its  first  performance  at  these  concerts  January  2, 
1948  (Marina  Koshetz,  soloist).  He  has  written  a  Ballet,  "Aphrodite," 
a  "Sinfonia  Biblica"  "America  was  Promises"  (to  a  text  of  MacLeish, 
for  radio  performance),  and  music  in  smaller  forms. 

During  the  war  he  served  as  Colonel  with  the  American  Military 
Government  in  Germany  (Morale  Division) .  He  is  the  author  of  "Old 
Friends  and  New  Music." 
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ENTR'ACTE 
THE  SHAPING  FORCES  IN  MUSIC 
By  Ernst  Toch 


In  a  book  with  the  above  title,  published  in  1^48  by  the  Criterion 
Music  Corporation,  Mr.  Toch  discusses  the  various  aspects  of  compo- 
sition, giving  it  the  sub-title  "An  Inquiry  into  Harmony,  Melody, 
Counterpoint,  Form,"  and  the  motto  from  Heraclitus,  "Everything 
is  in  flux."  The  book  is  valuable  as  a  discussion,  in  detail  and  with 
examples,  of  the  various  aspects  of  composition  from  the  direct  point 
of  view   of   the   composer  himself. 

Ornamental  and  Fermentative  Counterpoint 

Counterpoint  does  not  always  exhibit  the  same  appearance  and 
function.  We  may  discriminate  between  two  main  trends  of  counter- 
point which  not  only  differentiate  its  quality  and  nature  but  also  have 
a  bearing  on  its  evolution. 

In  external  appearance  the  difference  may  perhaps  be  best  de- 
scribed by  the  fact  that  the  one  type  is  principally  based  on  close 
thematic  or  motivic  unity  of  the  opposing  voices,  while  the  other 
type  does  not  keep  to  such  unity  but  either  slackens  it  considerably 
or  drops  it  altogether.  The  first  kind  represents  the  imitative  type, 
covering  the  epoch  of  polyphonic  writing  which  climaxes  in  canon 
and  fugue.  Here  counterpoint  has  a  predominantly  ornamental  func- 
tion; ornamental  in  a  broad  sense,  as  an  architectural  designation  and 
with  no  prejudice  to  the  personal  depth  of  the  composer  or  the  pro- 
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fundity  of  contents  of  the  composition.  The  other  type  of  counterpoint 
spurns  the  ornamental  quality  and  favors  a  function  which  we  may 
rather  describe  as  stirring,  or  fermentative.  With  respect  to  formative 
power  we  may  say  that  the  ornamental  type  of  counterpoint  is  to  a 
lesser  degree  a  shaping  force  than  the  fermentative  type  is.  . 

Ornamental  counterpoint,  the  altogether  prevailing  form  of  ex- 
pression during  the  heyday  of  polyphonic  writing,  became  the 
theater  of  a  particular  technical  skill.  It  is,  up  to  the  present  day,  the 
only  type  of  counterpoint  with  which  traditional  study  deals.  Though 
a  source  of  utter  delight  in  the  hands  of  a  real  tone-poet  like  Bach  or 
Mozart,  it  carries  the  danger  of  degenerating  into  an  idle  sport  or, 
worst  of  all,  into  dry  pedantry  —  "paper-music."  If,  before  attempting 
to  write  a  fugue,  we  would  take  the  trouble  to  investigate,  we  would 
find  that  Bach  almost  never  carries  the  first  appearance  of  a  theme 
throughout  a  whole  fugue,  and  that  he  constantly  keeps  applying  far- 
reaching  changes  to  his  themes  and  counter-themes.  We  would  thus 
become  more  conscious  of  dealing  not  with  a  skilful  technical  routine 
but  with  tone-poetry  which  just  happens  to  employ  the  preferred  idiom 
of  the  period. 

Fermentative  counterpoint  escapes  the  danger  of  pedantry  to  a  great 
extent  by  being  based  on  continuous  free,  inventive  creation  which 
shields  the  composer  from  the  traps  of  technicalities. 

The  real  originator  and  great  professor  of  fermentative  counterpoint 
is  Richard  Wagner. 

Small  wonder  that  the  expert  professors  declared  his  way  of  using 
—  abusing,  rather,  in  their  eyes  —  the  hallowed  craft  [to  be]  rank 
dilettantism.  They  were  at  least  not  wTong  in  sensing  that  this  kind 
of  counterpoint,  though  still  undeniably  felt  as  counterpoint  in  the 
sense  of  contrastingly  moving  voices,  was  a  different  art  from  what 
counterpoint  used  to  be  hitherto  by  its  very  nature.  For  this  very 
nature  was  definitely  of  the  ornamental  type,  worshipping  at  the 
shrine  of  imitation  and  therefore  clinging  to  the  texture  of  tight 
motivic  unity.  Even  where  Wagner  approaches  the  ornamental  type, 
as  in  the  mock-fugue  or  the  three  theme  stretto  of  the  Meistersinger 
Prelude,  it  is  as  though  he  would  frivolously  flirt  with  the  austere 
craft,  would  nod  a  lofty,  insulting  "hello"  to  the  redoubtable  academy. 
For  the  rest  of  this  piece,  however,  almost  throughout  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  the  contrapuntal  treatment  discards  the  principle  of 
dense  motivic  unity,  the  imitative  style,  and  replaces  it  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  motivic  independence,  of  freely  progressing,  continuously  re- 
newing "infinite  melody."  Counterpoint  takes  on  a  new,  strong,  indi- 
vidual function:  it  becomes  the  leaven,  the  ferment,  the  very  stuff  of 
fermentation;  it  acts  as  the  agent  of  promotion,  propulsion,  formation. 
At  the  same  time  it  changes  the  character  of  the  music  from  spiritual 
lucidity  to  brewing  emotionalism. . . . 

Bach  and  Wagner  represent  the  chief  exponents  of  music  which  is 
essentially  rooted  in  polyphonic  conception,  or  counterpoint;  orna- 
mental or  fermentative,  respectively.  Their  music  does  not  apply 
counterpoint;  it  derives  its  very  life  and  breath  from  it.  Between  them, 
temporally  as  well  as  ideologically,  lies  the  type  of  music  represented 
in  the  symphonic  style  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century, 
which  attempts  to  combine  homophonic  and  polyphonic  writing  and 
to  reconcile  both  basic  concepts. 
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The  great  exponent  of  this  style  is  Mozart.  With  him  too,  as  with 
Bach  and  Wagner,  counterpoint  is  not  an  accessory,  but  an  intrinsic 
part  of  the  creative  mechanism.  Yet,  going  through  the  alembic  of  his 
mind,  counterpoint  again  takes  on  an  individual  quality  and  func- 
tion. Both  Mozart  and  Wagner  are  true  disciples  of  Bach;  but  by  dint 
of  their  strong  personalities  the  common  tool,  counterpoint,  is  bent  and 
shaped  in  the  directions  their  individual  minds  work.  And  it  appears 
that  while  Wagner's  counterpoint  becomes  functional  towards  fermen- 
tation and  —  in  the  wake  of  it  —  emotionalism,  Mozart's  counterpoint, 
directed  the  opposite  way,  becomes  functional  towards  crystallization, 
serenity  and  spiritualism. . . . 

The  Mozartean  use  of  counterpoint  combines  with  the  preservation 
of  pure,  unadulterated  sound-colors  towards  crystallization  and  cool 
spirituality.  The  Wagnerian  use  of  counterpoint  combines  with  the 
creation  of  alloyed,  blended  sound-colors  towards  fermentation  and  in- 
toxicating sensuality. 

Thus  counterpoint  infiltrates  even  orchestration;  its  diverging  te;nd- 
encies  duplicate  in  orchestration. 

Apart  from  these  observations,  it  becomes  clear  that  counterpoint 
is  just  as  much  subject  to  constant  evolution  and  flux  as  is  melody  and 
harmony,  with  which  it  is  indissolubly  interwoven. 

If  Bach,  Mozart  and  Wagner  are  three  individual  masters  of  counter- 
point, they  are  well-nigh  masters  of  three  individual  arts. 

Intrinsic  and  integrant  as  counterpoint  is  with  these  composers,  it 
still  does  not  constitute  so  elementary  a  musical  factor  as  do  for  in- 
stance melody  and  harmony,  without  which  hardly  any  kind  of 
articulate  music  is  conceivable.  The  participation  in  the  use  and  de- 
velopment of  contrapuntal  writing  is  to  a  high  degree  an  individual 
and  personal  matter  among  composers.  It  in  no  way  belittles  the  value 
of  Debussy's,  Puccini's  or  Johann  Strauss's  works  that  their  minds  did 
not  primarily  work  in  the  direction  of  contrapuntal  thinking. . . . 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  Op.  73 
By  Ernst  Toch 

Born  in  Vienna,  December  7,   1887 


Composed  in  Zurich  in  1951  this  symphony  had  its  first  performance  by  the 
Wiener  Symphoniker  at  the  Grosser  Musikvereins-Saal,  Vienna,  Herbert  Hafner 
conducting,  January  11,  1952.*  It  was  performed  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  on 
May  6  of  this  year  at  a  Volkskonzert  of  the  Tonhalle-Gesellschaft,  and  in  Los 
Angeles  by  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  November  20  last. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  3  trumpets,  3  horns,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  2  harps, 
piano    (4  hands) ,  timpani    (2  players)    organ  and  strings. 

The  pianists  in  the  present  performances  will  be  Leo  Litwin  and  Joseph  Lewis. 

WHEN   this   symphony  had  its   first  performance   in  Vienna   the 
program  bore  a  message  from  the  composer,  here  translated  by 
himself: 

"For  many  years  I  had  been  moved  profoundly  by  the  figure  of  a  man 
whom  I  had  come  to  revere  more  than  any  of  those  who  live  today 
and  equal  only  to  a  handful  of  those  who  lived  in  the  past.  This  vital 
experience  I  sought  to  express  in  the  words  of  my  dedication: 

To  the  man  who  kindled  this  work  in  me 
To  the  lonely  seer  in  a  time  of  darkness 
To  the  only  victor  in  a  world  of  victims 

ALBERT  SCHWEITZER 

(Schweitzer  and  I  have  never  met  personally,  and  I  had  never  in  any 
way  corresponded  with  him.) 

"Another  source  of  powerful  inspiration  has  been  to  me  the  Bible 
text: 

"  'I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou  bless  me.'  "  (Jacob's  struggle 
with  the  angel.  Genesis  XXXII/26.) 

"Thus,  after  completion  of  my  symphony  I  put  this  text  as  a  motto 
to  the  score,  hoping  that  it  might  vaguely  convey  in  words  that  which 
the  music  had  to  say.  For  as  my  work  proceeded  this  sentence  assumed 
ever  richer  and  more  varied  connotations.  The  very  life  of  Schweitzer 
appeared  to  me  as  a  symbolic  representation  of  it,  climaxed  by  his 
return  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  from  Europe  to  Lambarene,  the 
place  of  his  sacrifice  and  his  consecration.  Furthermore,  the  sentence 
spelled  to  me  my  own  silent  and  deferential  relationship  to  Schweitzer 
through  all  these  years.  Finally,  —  as  may  be  experienced  by  many  a 
creative  artist  —  it  became  the  ever  so  imperious  summons  of  the  work 
itself,  retroverted  to  the  author,  from  the  first  nebulous  conception 
up  to  the  last  stroke  of  the  pen:  *I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou 
bless  [complete]  me.' 


*  The  composer's  First  Symphony,  Op.  72  (1950)  performed  at  the  same  time,  was  introduced 
by  this  orchestra  in  December,  1950.  It  bears  the  motto :  "Und  wenn  die  Welt  voll  Teufel 
war,"  from  Martin  Luther.  An  earlier  symphony  composed  during  the  First  World  War 
with  chorus  and  solo  texts  from  Austrian   poets   was  never  performed  or  published. 
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**It  must  remain  an  open  question  whether  a  work  can  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  comprehension  of  the  listener  by  hints  as  to  the  history 
of  its  origin  in  the  mind  of  its  author.  Perhaps  the  author  is  the  only 
one  for  whom  this  has  any  relevance,  and  perhaps  the  listener  would 
be  better  served  by  a  naive  approach  to  the  music.  The  one  thing  on 
which  I  have  no  doubts  is  the  fact  that  form  analyses  and  discussions 
of  stylistic  problems  assuredly  lead  nowhere  and  are  of  use  to  no  one. 
I  therefore  beg  to  be  forgiven  if  I  have  attempted  to  lead  through 
another  door,  if  lead  there  must  be." 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  music,  intense  and  rhapsodical  in  character, 
builds  in  the  first  movement  and  last  two  to  powerful  climaxes.  The 
first  movement  thus  ends  with  a  broad  clear  statement  of  its  principal 
theme  by  the  strings  in  full  force.  The  second  movement  which  is 
marked  ''sehr  leicht,  hiXschend,  schattenhaft/'  is  a  sort  of  scherzo  in 
which  a  basis  of  runs  or  arpeggio  passages  by  the  two  pianists  or  two 
harps  is  maintained,  at  last  resolving  to  a  flute  solo.  The  Adagio  is 
brief,  with  ornamental  figures  for  the  various  instruments.  This  move- 
ment works  up  to  a  tense  climax  and  subsides  into  silence  with  the 
voice  of  the  solo  violin.  The  final  Allegro  has  an  accompaniment  of 
persistent  running  figures  which  are  characteristic  of  the  whole  sym- 
phony. The  last  pages  are  molto  maestoso  for  the  full  orchestra  with 
organ. 


Ernst  Toch  studied  piano  in  Vienna  and  later  in  Frankfort-am-Main. 
As  a  composer  he  is  entirely  self-taught.  From  1913  to  1929  he  was  a 
teacher  at  the  Hochschule  fiir  Musik  in  Mannheim,  a  period  inter- 
rupted by  service  in  the  Austrian  army  during  the  First  World  War. 
Coming  to  America  he  taught  composition  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  in  New  York  in  1935.  He  was  appointed  professor 
of  composition  at  the  University  of  Southern  California  in  1940,  and 
it  is  in  California  that  he  has  become  an  American  citizen  and  made 
his  home. 

The  list  of  his  compositions  is  long;  it  includes  scores  for  several 
motion  pictures  made  for  Hollywood.  His  Concerto  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra,  Op.  38,  was  performed  by  this  orchestra  December  28, 
1928  with  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma  as  soloist,  and  repeated  in  1932  with 
the  composer  as  soloist.  His  Big  Ben,  Variation-Fantasy  on  the  West- 
minster Chimes,  had  its  first  performance  here  December  20,  1934. 
Other  works  performed  at  these  concerts  are  the  Little  Theatre  Suite, 
Op.  54  —  December  4,  1931,  Pinocchio,  a  Merry  Overture  —  November 
3,  1939  —  the  Bunte  Suite  for  Orchestra,  Op.  48,  March  25,  1932. 
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Carnegie  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


THIRD    AFTERNOON  CONCERT 

SATURDAY,  January  17 


Program 


Bach Chorale  Prelude  and  Chorale,  "The  Old  Year  is  Past" 

(Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Charles  Munch) 

Brahms Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  83 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  appassionato 

III.  Andante 

IV.  Allegretto  grazioso 

Soloist:    CLAUDIO  ARRAU 
INTERMISSION 

Ravel "Don  Quichotte  a  Dulcinee,"  for  Baritone  with 

Orchestra  (Three  Poems  by  Paul  Morand) 

Chanson  romanesque 
Chanson  epique 
Chanson  a  boire 

Soloist:  G£RARD  SOUZAY 

HoNEGGER "La  Danse  des  Morts,"  for  Baritone,  Soprano, 

Contralto,  Narrator,  Chorus  and  Orchestra 

I.     Dialogue  IV.     Sanglots 

II.  Danse  des  Morts  V.     La  Reponse  de  Dieu 

III.  Lamento  VI.     Esperance  dans  la  Croix 

VII.     Affirmation 

Narrator:  Arnold  Moss 
Baritone:  Gerard  Souzay 
Soprano:  Mariquita  Moll 
Contralto:   Betty  Allen 
The  Schola  Cantorum  of  New  York,  Hugh  Ross,  Conductor 
(First  performance  in  New  York) 


The  music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

(Mr.  Arrau  uses  the  Baldwin  Piano) 
BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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CHORALE  PRELUDE  AND  CHORALE,    "DAS  ALTE 
JAHR  VERGANGEN  1ST' 

By  JoHANN  Sebastian  Bach 
Born  in  Eisenach  on  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipzig,  July  28,  1750 


Arranging  the  PreUide  and  Chorale  for  orchestra,  Charles  Munch  has  used 
the  following  instruments:  2  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
trumpet,  trombone  and  strings. 

THE  Chorale  tune  was  first  published  in  1588  and  its  composer  was 
Johann  Steurlein.  Bach  made  two  settings  of  the  Chorale  (No.  35 
and  36  in  the  Bach  Gesellschaft,  Vol.  39)  and  the  first  of  these  is  the 
one  he  used  for  the  Chorale  Prelude  in  his  Orgelbiichlein. 

Das  alte  Jahr  vergangen  ist, 
Wir  danken  dir,  Herr  Jesu  Christ, 
Dass  du  uns  in  so  grosser  G'fdhr 
Behiltet  hast  lang'  Z.eit  und  Jahr; 

(The  old  year  is  past  —  we  thank  Tliee  Lord  Jesus,  through  the  long  year  that 
Thou  has  protected  us  in  such  great  danger). 

[copyrighted] 


CONCERTO  NO.  2  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR  FOR  PIANOFORTE 

AND  ORCHESTRA,  Op.  83 

By  Johannes  Brahms 
Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Composed  in  1881,  the  concerto  had  its  first  performance  at  Budapest,  November 
9  of  that  year,  with  Brahms  as  soloist. 

The  concerto  has  been  performed  with  this  orchestra  by  the  following  pianists: 
B.  J.  Lang  (March  14,  1884);  Carl  Baermann  (March  19,  1886)  ;  Rafael  Joseffy 
(January  17,  1896);  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe  (February  10,  1899)  »  Rafael  Joseffy  (Decem- 
ber 30,  1904)  ;  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  (February  15,  1907)  ;  Harold  Bauer  (February  25, 
1916);  Carl  Friedberg  (March  23,  1917)  ;  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  (January  19,  1918)  ; 
Felix  Fox  (November  21,  1919)  ;  Harold  Bauer  (December  7,  1923)  ;  Moriz  Rosenthal 
(February  11,  1927);  Artur  Schnabel  (Brahms  Festival  —  March  23,  1930);  Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch  (Brahms  Festival  —  April  28,  1933) ;  Josef  a  Rosanska  (Tuesday  series  — 
February  5,  1935)  ;  Beveridge  Webster  (Monday  series  —  December  30,  1935);  Artur 
Schnabel  (April  10,  1936) ;  Myra  Hess  (April  9,  1937);  Artur  Rubinstein  (April 
6,   1939)  ;  Leonard  Shure    (February  21,   1941);  Nicole  Henriot    (February  9,   1951)  . 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes.  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings. 
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IT  is  always  a  delight  to  me,"  wrote  Dr.  Billroth,  "when  Brahms, 
after  paying  me  a  visit,  during  which  we  have  talked  of  indifferent 
things,  takes  a  roll  of  manuscript  out  of  his  overcoat*  pocket  and  says 
casually:  'Look  at  that  and  write  me  what  you  think  of  it.'  " 

An  incident  of  this  sort  happened  in  the  late  summer  of  1881,  at 
Pressbaum,  near  Vienna,  where  the  composer  had  chosen  summer  quar- 
ters, and  where  he  gave  his  friends  a  glimpse  of  his  latest  score,  com- 
pleted that  season.  The  manuscript  which  Brahms  sent  Billroth  on  July 
11,  with  the  words  "a  few  little  pianoforte  pieces,"  cautioning  him,  by 
the  way,  to  keep  them  to  himself  and  to  return  them  as  soon  as  possible, 
was  nothing  less  than  the  Second  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat  major. 
He  had  written  to  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  four  days  earlier  —  "I 
don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  have  written  a  tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  con- 
certo with  a  tiny,  tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo.  It  is  in  B-flat,  and  I  have  reason 
to  fear  that  I  have  worked  this  udder,  which  has  yielded  good  milk 
before,  too  oft^n  and  too  vigorously."  "How  very  nice  of  you,  my  dear, 
good  Friend,"  answers  the  grateful  Elisabet,  "to  take  up  your  pen  again 
immediately!  I  have  to  thank  you  doubly  since  you  had  such  good 
news  to  send  of  a  tiny,  tiny  piano  Konzerterl  with  a  tiny,  tiny  Scherzerl, 
and  in  B-flat  —  the  true  and  tried  B-flat!" 

The  "tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  concerto,"  which  Miss  Florence  May 
modestly  refers  to  as  of  "quite  unusual  dimensions,"  still  has  no  rival 
among  concertos  in  largeness  of  design.  The  "tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo" 
was  nothing  less  than  the  Allegro  appassionato  which,  inserted  between 
the  first  movement  and  the  Andante,  gave  the  work  the  four-movement 
aspect  of  a  symphony,  and  caused  Hanslick  to  call  it  a  "symphony  with 
piano  obbligato."  Later  analysts  have  been  careful  to  add  that  while 
Brahms  has  gone  his  own  way  in  juxtaposing  the  piano  and  orchestral 
parts,  he  has  faithfully  maintained  structural  concerto  tradition  in  the 
order  of  setting  forth  his  themes. 

To  Brahms,  the  making  of  a  piano  concerto  was  a  serious  matter. 
Twenty  years  had  passed  since  his  First,  in  D  minor.  Another  one  would 
have  been  eminently  serviceable  to  him  on  his  many  concert  tours  as 
pianist,  particularly  since  the  First,  after  its  original  fiasco,  had 
never  been  received  by  the  public  with  open  arms,  even  in  the  more 
devoted  "Brahms"  towns.  But  the  Brahms  who  had  firmly  established 
his  fame  with  the  First  and  Second  Symphonies  approached  again  the 
vexed  problem  of  a  piano  concerto  —  entirely  without  haste. 

It  was  in  April  1878,  during  Brahms'  first  journey  in  Italy,  that, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  his  companion,  Billroth,  the  concerto 


*  Brahms,  far  more  interested  in  comfort  than  style,  seems  to  have  been  famous  for  an  old 
brown  overcoat  at  this  time.  He  must  have  worn  it  with  entire  comiplacence,  for  his  friends, 
the  Herzogenbergs,  wrote  him  (October  28,  1881)  —  "If  you  only  knew  how  we  two  look 
forward  to  seeing  that  good  old  brown  overcoat !" 
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first  began  to  take  shape  in  his  mind.  Brahms,  so  Billroth  tells  us,  com- 
pletely succumbed  to  the  Italian  spring,  visited  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily, 
and  was  "charmed  with  everything."  Returning  in  May  to  Portschach, 
the  lovely  spot  on  the  Carinthian  Worther  See  which  also  gave  birth 
to  two  scores  of  special  melodic  abundance  —  the  Symphony  in  D  major 
and  the  Violin  Concerto,  Brahms  put  his  sketches  upon  paper.  Three 
years  later,  the  spring  once  more  called  Brahms  to  Italy.  He  returned  to 
his  beloved  haunts  and  sought  new  ones  in  Venice,  Florence,  Pisa, 
Sienna,  Orvieto,  Rome,  and  again  Naples  and  Sicily.  He  returned  to 
Vienna  on  May  7  (his  forty-eighth  birthday) ,  and  on  May  22  sought 
refuge  at  the  villa  of  Mme.  Heingartner  in  Pressbaum  near  by,  pre- 
sumably for  the  completion  of  two  scores:  a  setting  of  Schiller's 
"Nanie,"  and  the  concerto.  It  was  on  July  7  that  he  quietly  told  his  in- 
timately favored  Elisabet  that  he  had  a  concerto  for  her  to  see.  Per- 
formances were  arranged  for  a  number  of  cities  in  November  and  De- 
cember, the  composer  to  take  the  piano  part.  Budapest  was  the  first,  on 
November  9;  then  came  Stuttgart,  November  22.  Biilow  conducted  it 
at  Meiningen  on  November  27,  and  subsequently  took  his  orchestra  to 
Berlin  and  to  Hamburg,  introducing  the  concerto  in  those  cities. 
Zurich,  Breslau,  Kiel,  Bremen,  Miinster  likewise  heard  it.  Before  the 
performance  in  Vienna  (December  26) ,  Brahms,  as  he  had  done  (or 
was  to  do)  with  each  of  the  four  symphonies,  played  his  own  two-piano 
arrangements  with  Ignatz  Briill,  for  a  group  of  friends.  The  tour  also 
included  Leipzig  on  New  Year's  Day,  1882,  Utrecht  later  in  January, 
and  Frankfort  in  February.  Although  one  critic  in  Vienna  found 
Brahms'  playing  "uneven  and  at  times  heavy,"  a  decided  success  is  re- 
ported from  each  city,  with  the  single  and  usual  exception  of  Leipzig. 
The  Gewandhdusler,  who  were  developing  an  actual  admiration  of 
Brahms  the  symphonist,  evidently  still  considered  that  the  last  and  all- 
sufficient  word  in  pianoforte  concertos  had  been  said  by  Mendelssohn. 
Brahms  had  asked  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  to  send  him  the  press 
notices,  and  the  poor  lady's  store  of  tact,  so  often  needed,  was  again 
called  into  play.  She  wrote:  "Here  are  the  desired  bird-notes"  (one  of 
the  critics  was  Vogel)  .  "If  you  had  not  left  definite  orders,  I  should 
really  be  ashamed  to  send  you  such  discreditable  stuff,  although,  looked 
at  in  a  humorous  light.  It  has  its  charm."  In  brief,  the  critics  were 
compelled  by  honesty  to  report  a  general  coolness  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  It  was  the  less  tactful  Biilow  who  took  his  Meiningen  Orchestra 
to  Leipzig  in  March  of  that  year,  and  making  a  speech  at  an  all-Brahms 
concert,  told  the  Leipzigers  that  he  had  arranged  the  program  "by  ex- 
press command  of  his  Duke,  who  had  desired  that  the  Leipzig  public 
should  know  how  the  symphony  (the  First)  should  be  performed;  also 
to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  coldness  manifested  towards  the  composer 
on  his  appearance  with  the  new  concerto  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  Janu- 
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ary  i."  Bulow  had  affronted  the  Leipzig  Orchestra  before,  and  they 
had  refused  to  play  under  him. 

Brahms  obtained  ''satisfaction"  from  Leipzig  when  years  later  he 
conducted  at  the  Gewandhaus,  making  his  last  public  appearance  in 
that  city.  It  was  January  31,  1895.  Much  water  had  flowed  under  the 
musical  bridges.  The  once  reluctant  Leipzig  had  become  a  militant 
Brahms  center.  The  public  was  by  this  time  so  thoroughly  converted  to 
Brahms  that  they  sat  through  the  two  concertos  played  in  a  single  eve- 
ning (by  Eugen  d'Albert) ,  and  rejoiced  in  the  experience! 

[COPYRIGHTEDJ 


CLAUDio  Arrau  was  born  in  Chilian,  Chile,  February  6,  1904.  Be- 
ginning his  musical  studies  there,  he  was  sent  by  his  government 
to  Europe  to  complete  them.  In  Berlin  he  was  the  pupil  of  Martin 
Kraus.  After  tours  of  Europe  and  South  America  he  came  to  this 
country,  where  he  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  February  4,  1924,  playing  Chopin's  Concerto  in  F  minor. 
In  the  season  1940-1941  he  toured  the  United  States  after  an  absence 
of  fourteen  years.  He  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall,  in  1942,  at  Berkshire  Festival  concerts, 
1946,  1948  and  1951. 


DON  QUICHOTTE  A  DULCINeE,  Song  Cycle 
By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  in  Ciboure,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


Don  Quichotte  a  Dulcinee  for  baritone  (with  piano  or  orchestral  accompani- 
ment) ,  a  setting  of  poems  by  Paul  Morand,  was  composed  in  1932,  and  first  sung 
by  Martial  Singher,  at  the  Concerts  Colonne  in  Paris,  December  1,  1934. 

The  following  orchestra  is  called  for:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  English  horn,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  2  horns,  trumpet,  harp,  vibraphone,  castanets  and  strings. 

IT  WAS  in  October  1932  that  Ravel  was  injured  in  an  automobile 
accident,  an  injury  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered  in  the 
five  years  remaining  of  his  life.  This  too,  was  the  reason  that  Don 
Quichotte  a  Dulcinee,  composed  in  that  year,  was  destined  to  be  his 
last  work.  A  motion  picture  company,  according  to  Roland  Manuel 
in  his  book  on  Ravel,  "had  approached  simultaneously  Manuel  de 
Falla,  Darius  Milhaud,  Jacques  Ibert,  Marcelle  Delannoy  and  Ravel 
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to  compose  music  for  a  film:  Don  Qidchotte,  of  which  Chaliapin  was 
to  be  the  principal.  Each  composer  presumedly  was  unaware  that  the 
others  had  been  asked.  Ravel,  who  was  ignorant  of  cinema  ways,  set 
himself  bravely  to  his  task.  We  owe  to  this  misapprehension  the 
poems  of  Don  Quichotte  a  Dulcinee  on  three  texts  of  M.  Paul 
Morand."  In  the  film,  which  was  shown  in  this  country  in  1933, 
verses  by  Morand,  as  set  by  Ibert,  were  sung  by  Chaliapin. 


Chanson  Romanesque 

Si  vous  me  disiez  que  la  terre 
A  tant  tourner  vous  offensa, 
Je  lui  depecherais  Pan^a: 
Vous  la  verriez  fixe  et  se  taire. 


Romantic  Song 

//  you  told  me  that  the  earth  offended 
you  with  its  much  turning,  I  should  dis- 
patch Panza:  you  would  see  it  stop  and 
would  then  be  silent. 


Si  vous  me  disiez  que  I'ennui 
Vous  vient  du  ciel  trop  fleuri  d'asties, 
Dcchirant  les  divins  cadastres 
Je  iaucherais  d'un  coup  la  nuit. 

Sie  vous  me  disiez  que  I'espace 
Ainsi  vide  ne  vous  plait  point, 
Chevalier-dieu,  la  lance  au  poing, 
J'etoilerais  le  vent  qui  passe. 

Mais  si  vous  disiez  que  mon  sang 
Est  plus  a  moi  qu'a  vous,  ma  Dame, 
Je  blemerais  dessous  la  blame 
Et  je  mourrais,  vous  benissant, 
O  Dulcinee! 


//  you  told  me  you  luere  tired  of  the 
sky  because  it  is  too  full  of  stars,  tearing 
up  the  books  of  divine  law,  I  should  cut 
doiun  the  night  at  one  stroke. 

If  you  told  me  that  space,  thus 
emptied,  did  not  please  you,  a  true 
knight-errant,  with  my  lance  in  my  fist, 
I  should  cut  stars  in  the  passing  wind. 

But  if  you  told  me  that  my  blood  means 
more  to  me  than  it  does  to  you,  my  lady, 
I  should  pale  beneath  your  censure,  and 
I  should  die,  blessing  your  name,  O 
Dulcinea! 


Chanson  epique 

Bon  Saint  Michel  qui  me  donne  loisir 
De  voir  ma  Dame  et  de  I'entendre, 
Bon  Saint  Michel  qui  me  daigne  choisir 
Pour  lui  complaire  et  la  defendre, 
Bon  Saint  Michel,  veuillez  descendre 
Avec  Saint  Georges  sur  I'autel 
De  la  Madone  au  bleu  mantel. 

D'un  rayon  du  ciel  benissez  ma  lame, 
Et  son  egale  en  purete 
Et  son  egale  en  piete 
Comme  en  pudeur  et  chastete: 
Ma  Dame. 

(O  grands  Saint  George  et  Saint  Michel) 
L'ange  qui  veille  sur  ma  veille, 
Ma  douce  Dame  si  pareille, 
A  Vous,  Madone  au  bleu  mantel! 
Amenl 


Epic  Song 

Good  Saint  Michael  who  gives  me  leave 
to  see  my  lady  and  to  hear  her,  good 
Saint  Michael  who  vouchsafes  me  the 
choice  of  humoring  him  or  'defending 
her,  good  Saint  Michael,  descend  with 
Saint  George  to  the  altar  of  the  blue- 
robed  Madonna. 

Bless  my  blade  with  a  ray  from  heaven, 
and  its  equal  in  purity,  and  its  equal  in 
piety,  as  in  modesty  and  chastity:  my 
lady.  (O  great  Saint  George  and  Saint 
Michael!)  The  angel  that  keeps  vigil  on 
my  vigil,  my  szueet  lady  so  like  thee,  O 
blue-robed  Madonna!  Amen! 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching   for   those   preparing   public   appearances 

BOSTON   UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE   OF   MUSIC 
25  Blagden  Street,  Boston   16,  Massachusetts 
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Chanson  a  boire 

Foin  du  batard,  illustre  Dame, 

Qui  pour  me  perdre  a  vos  doux  yeux 

Dit  que  I'amour  et  le  vin  vieux 

Mettent  en  deuil  mon  coeur,  mon  ame! 

Ah,  je  bois  a  la  joie! 

La  joie  est  le  seul  but 

Ou  je  vais  droit  .  .  .  lorsque  j'ai  .  .  . 

Lorsque  j'ai  bu! 

Ah,  ah,  la  joie! 

La,  la,  je  bois, 

A  la  joie! 

Foin  du  jaloux,  brune  maitresse, 
Qui  geind,  qui  pleure,  et  fait  serment 
D'etre  toujours  ce  pale  amant 
Qui  met  de  I'eau  dans  son  ivresse! 
Ah,  je  bois  a  la  joie,  etc. 


Drinking  Song 

Down  with  the  scoundrel,  illustrious 
lady,  who,  to  lose  me  in  your  two  lovely 
eyes,  tells  me  that  love  and  old  wine  put 
my  heart  and  my  soul  in  mourning!  Ah,  I 
drink  to  joy!  Joy  is  the  only  goal  straight 
before  me  .  .  .  when  I  have  .  .  .  when 
I  have  drunk!  Ah,  ah,  joy!  La,  la,  I  drink 
to  joy! 

Down  with  the  jealous  one,  brown- 
haired  mistress,  who  whines,  lueeps  and 
takes  his  oath  forever  to  be  a  pale  lover 
who  drowns  his  drunkenness  in  water! 
Ah,  I  drink  to  joy,  etc. 

(Translation  by  Alfred  Frankenstein) 
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ENTR'ACTE 


'THAT  DAY  OF  WRATH" 
By  Katie  Clare  Roys 

CERTAIN  ideas  have  haunted  their  way  down  through  the  ages.  The 
Orpheus  and  Euridice  myth  has  continued  to  fascinate  artists 
from  classical  Greece  down  to  the  present  day.  So  have  the  animal 
legends  of  Renard  the  Fox.  They  were  popular  in  medieval  France 
and  have  miraculously  reappeared  in  the  form  of  the  "Uncle  Remus" 
tales  of  the  South.  Don  Juan,  the  legendary  prototype  of  the  un- 
scrupulous gallant,  Dr.  Faustus,  and  Cinderella  are  among  the  count- 
less examples.  The  latter  has  even  been  traced  back  to  Egypt.  Among 
musical  ideas,  the  Dies  Irae  (Day  of  Wrath) ,  a  medieval  plainsong 
chant  dating  to  the  last  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  keeps  reappear- 
ing. The  stark,  bald  quality  of  this  chant  has  fired  the  imagination 
of  secular  as  well  as  liturgical  composers:  Palestrina,  Vittoria,  Vecchi, 
were  interested  in  the  religious  aspects  of  death;  Berlioz,  Saint-Saens, 
Liszt  described  the  eery  and  fantastic. 

Honegger  in  his  Danse  des  Morts  treats  the  chant  in  both  the 
religious  and  fantastic  vein.  Toward  the  close  of  the  second  move- 
ment, entitled  Dance  of  Death,  the  organ  (reed  register)  and  trumpet 
announce  the  first  two  phrases  of  the  medieval  chant.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  Dies  Irae  the  chorus  sings  as  counter-melody  the  Revolutionary 
Carmagnole,  which  is  mocked  by  the  piano  in  a  brisk  waltz  rhythm 
while  the  flute  and  oboe  run  a  second  countermelody  —  a  shrill 
dance-like  figure  accompanied  by  cymbals,  rattle,  and  snare  drum. 
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The  composer  makes  use  of  a  technique  similar  to  the  medieval 
quodlihet,  which  combines  various  melodies  simultaneously.  Here 
Honegger  freely  mixes  street  cries,  folk  material  and  liturgical  chant 
(the  Carmagnole,  Sur  le  pont  d' Avignon,  and  Dies  Irae) . 

Dies  Irae  was  reputedly  composed  by  Thomas  a  Celano  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  This  chant  is  known  as  a  sequence  (sequi  —  to 
follow) .  It  is  the  extension  between  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel  and 
follows  the  responsory  Libera  me  Domine  in  the  Requiem  Mass.  The 
sequence  is  one  of  the  earliest  "composed"  forms  in  European  musical 
literature  and  it  grew  up  in  an  interesting  way.  It  was  the  custom 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  to  elaborate  and  extend  parts 
of  the  plainsong  Mass  with  florid  melismatic  passages;  for  instance  the 
last  vowel  of  the  Alleluia.  Singers  had  difficulty  in  memorizing  and 
breathing  during  these  cadenza-like  vocalizations,  so  words  were 
added.  Sometimes  the  words  were  borrowed  from  verses  of  the 
Alleluia  itself  and  sometimes  from  independent  secular  sources.  To 
these  new  texts  in  turn  new  melodies  were  composed.  Thus  virtually 
a  whole  new  repertory  was  introduced  to  the  fundamental  body  of 
Gregorian  chant.  Indeed,  the  practice  of  adding  sequences  to  parts 
of  the  liturgy  spread  so  rapidly  and  became  so  popular  that  the 
Catholic  Church  objected.  The  Council  of  Trent  (1545-63)  ruled 
all  but  four  of  these  sequences  out  of  the  regular  church  office  (the 
fifth,  Stabat  Mater,  was  added  to  these  in  the  18th  century) .  The 
Dies  Irae  was  one  of  these  that  remained  and  it  became  a  legitimate 
and  obligatory  part  of  the  Requiem  Mass  for  the  Dead. 

Text  and  melody  are  closely  related  in  Gregorian  chant;  melody 
follows  the  rhythm  of  the  words.  The  text  of  the  Dies  Irae  is  made 
up  of  seventeen  sets  of  three-line  stanzas  the  first  of  which  reads: 


77*  •  '  f* 


*   ■'    III 


1  .-  ^  - 

Die9  frae,  df-es  flla,    Sdlvct  sa^clum  in  favdla  :   x«»stc  Divid  cum  Sibylla, 

The  text  itself  is  a  very  beautiful  one  and  has  appealed  to  many 
poets  and  translators.  It  is  acknowledged,  however,  that  among  some 
234  English  translations  there  is  no  adequate  one.  The  baffled 
Reverend  M.  Duffeld  admits  that  his  sixth  version  of  the  Dies  Irae 
has  not  carried  him  "one  inch  beyond  the  first."  In  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
"Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  is  a  condensed  version,  but  one  that  main- 
tains the  spirit  of  the  original* 


*  The  original  includes  references  to  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament :  Zephaniah, 
Matthew,  Luke,  Apocrypha.  The  first  six  stanzas  are  descriptive  of  the  Judgment  Scene,  the 
remaining  are  lyric  in  character,  expressing  anguish  and  terror  of  the  soul  regarding  the 
spectacle  of  everlasting  doom. 
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That  Day  of  Wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away 
What  power  shall  be  the  sinner's  stay? 
How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day? 

When  shrivelling  like  a  parched  scroll, 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll; 
When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread. 
Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the  dead: 

Oh,  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day. 
When  man  to  judgment  wakes  from  clay. 
Be  thou  the  trembling  sinner's  stay. 
Though  heaven  and  earth  shall   pass  away! 

During  the  Baroque  and  "Viennese  Classic"  periods  there  seems  to 
be  no  musical  reference  to  the  Dies  Irae.  Although  Mozart  and 
Cherubini  and  others  set  the  text,  they  did  not  use  the  medieval 
chant.  Then  during  the  nineteenth  century  it  occurred  often  in  both 
religious  and  secular  compositions.  The  Renaissance  worshipped  the 
classics;  the  i8th  century  concentrated  on  being  "reasonable."  These 
attitudes  resulted  in  a  complete  disregard  and  contempt  for  the 
culture  of  the  "Gothic."  The  Romantic  spread  his  universe  from  the 
beautiful  and  the  reasonable  to  the  fantastic.  As  noted  by  Barzun,  the 
realm  of  the  fantastic  extends  from  the  dream  world  to  the  sinister 
aspects  in  nature  "taking  in  religious  and  sub-religious  entities  on  the 
way."  Einstein  in  his  usual  terse  manner  remarks  that  the  nineteenth 
century  was  a  period  of  "dilettante  Christianity."  This  is  in  part  un- 
fair. A  real  restoration  was  made  in  the  field  of  Gregorian  chant  by 
three  monks  of  Solesmes:  Dom  Prosper  Gueranger  (1805-75) ,  Dom 
Joseph  Pothier  (1831-1923)  and  Dom  Andre  Mocquereau  (1849- 
1930) .  Thus  the  literary  and  philosophical  trend  in  combination  with 
the  clearer  knowledge  of  the  chants  themselves  may  in  part  account 
for  the  renewed  popularity  of  the  Dies  Irae. 

Berlioz  was  the  first  "Romantic"  to  make  dramatic  use  of  it  in  a 
large  work,  the  Fantastic  Symphony  (1831).  The  Dies  Irae  appears 
in  the  last  movement,  "Witches'  Sabbath/'  introduced  by  tubas,  bas- 
soons and  bells  in  sustained  tones.  The  trumpet  then  introduces  it  in 
diminution  followed  by  a  further  diminution  by  the  strings.  In  the 
final  portion  of  the  movement  the  full  brass  choir  announces  the 
chant  in  combination  with  the  ''Ronde  du  Sabbat."  In  his  Grande 
Messe  des  Morts,  Berlioz  sets  the  chant  as  well  as  the  text. 

Liszt,  to  whom  the  Catholic  liturgical  service  was  of  such  compelling 
force  that  he  finally  became  ordained,  composed  the  Todtentanz,  a 
Paraphrase  of  the  Dies  Irae  for  Piano  and  Orchestra.  Like  Honegger, 
who  gained  his  inspiration  from  an  etching  of  Hans  Holbein  the 
Younger,  Liszt  appears  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  his  Todtentanz 
from  a  fresco  of  Andrea  Orcagna  representing  the  "Triumph  of 
Death."   The   sardonic   character   of   this   piece   well   illustrates    the 
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grotesque  mockery  of  death  so  often  present  in  the  medieval  paintings 
and  sculpture.  Liszt  makes  an  exhaustive  elaboration  of  the  Dies  Irae, 
rhythmically,  harmonically  and  contrapuntally. 

An  ironic  treatment  similar  to  the  Todtentanz  is  Saint-Saens' 
Danse  Macabre,  once  described  as  a  "clever  cemetery  farce."  The 
composer  achieves  a  startling  effect  by  introducing  the  Dies  Irae  in 
the  major  as  well  as  altering  the  rhythm  by  syncopation. 

The  Dies  Irae  theme  appears  several  times  in  Russian  works:  the 
Second  Suite  of  Tchaikovsky,  From  the  Middle  Ages  by  Glazounov,  the 
Isle  of  the  Dead  by  Rachmaninoff,  the  Sixth  Symphony  of  Miaskovsky. 
It  seems  extraordinary  that  these  men  should  have  been  particularly 
interested  in  a  Roman  Catholic  chant  when  there  was  such  an  historic 
antagonism  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  However, 
the  Dies  Irae  melody  actually  appeared  in  the  Russian  Orthodox 
liturgy.  This  is  a  phenomenon  similar  to  the  appearance  of  the  Greek 
Kyrie  Eleison  in  Catholic  liturgy.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
part  of  the  present  Ukraine  was  under  the  domination  of  Poland.  It 
is  possible  that  this  Catholic  chant  originally  sung  in  the  Ukrainian 
Orthodox  became  absorbed  into  the  customs  of  Orthodox  tradition 
for  a  time.  Whether  these  composers  took  it  from  Western  culture 
directly  or  from  the  occurrence  of  the  chant  in  the  Russian  liturgy  is 
hard  to  say. 

Tchaikovsky  in  his  Modern  Greek  Song  (Op.  16,  No.  6)  treats  the 
Dies  Irae  contrapuntally.  A  deviation  from  the  usual  treatment  of 
the  theme  is  found  in  Glazoimov's  Suite  From  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  dismisses  the  first  phrase  (a)  and  concentrates  on  the  second  (b) . 
Rachmaninoff  in  Isle  of  the  Dead  (after  a  painting  by  Bocklin)  be- 
gins with  only  a  portion  of  the  chant,  the  first  two  notes;  a  little  later 
the  first  four,  and  only  once  is  the  complete  first  phrase  of  the  chant 
stated.  It  also  occurs  in  his  Symphonic  Dances  as  well  as  in  Variations 
on  a  Theme  by  Paganini. 

Among  American  composers,  Bruce  Simonds  has  written  "Dorian 
Prelude  on  Dies  Irae  for  organ.  Others  have  incorporated  .the  chant 
in  their  descriptions  of  War:  Charles  Martin  Loeffler  in  Ode  for  One 
Who  Fell  in  Battle  (1911)  for  chorus  a  capella,  and  Ernest  Schelling 
in  his  Symphonic  Poem,  A  Victory  Ball  (1923) .  The  latter  merely 
has  quoted  the  melody  without  development. 

Others  among  contemporaries  who  have  used  the  chant  are  Bloch, 
Dohnanyi,  and  Dallapiccola.  The  latter's  treatment  of  it  in  his  Three 
Songs  of  Captivity  is  most  imaginative.  Many  composers  have  used 
the  chant  for  purposes  of  dramatic  effect  and  as  a  device  for  introduc- 
ing clever  variations.  These  factors  are  certainly  present  in  this  group 
of  works;  the  chant  is  an  integral  part  of  the  construction  and  Dalla- 
picolla  employs  it  in  inversion,   augmentation,   diminution,   and  in 
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highly  skilled  contrapuntal  combination  with  the  twelve-tone  row. 
But  most  remarkable,  these  songs  depicting  Mary  Stuart,  Boethius, 
and  Savonarola  awaiting  death  have  a  mystic  quality  closely  akin  to 
the  spirit  of  the  original  medieval  chant. 

During  the  8oo-odd  years  of  its  existence,  the  Dies  Irae  chant  has 
fascinated  both  Christian  and  pagan.  As  a  constant  it  appears  in  the 
Requiem  Mass;  as  a  variable  in  secular  compositions  throughout 
changing  fashions  of  the  centuries.  Inherent  in  the  music  and  text 
are  all  the  things  man  associates  with  death  —  horror,  anguish,  awe. 
And  so  to  the  unknown  creators  of  the  Dies  Irae  belongs  the  largest  due. 


"LA  DANSE  DES  MORTS"   ("The  Dance  of  the  Dead") 

By  Arthur  Honegger 

Born  in  Le  Havre,  France,  March    lo,   1892 


La  Danse  des  Morts  was  completed  October  25,  1938  and  was  first  performed  in 
Basel  on  March  i,  1940,  a  fateful  moment  in  history  to  which  the  new  work  proved 
singularly  appropriate.  There  was  a  performance  in  this  country  by  the  Orchestra 
of  Fort  Wayne,  Igor  Buketoff  conductor,  April  5,  1949.  Charles  Munch  conducted 
it  at  a  concert  of  the  Berkshire  Festival,  August  3,  1952. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2 
bassoons,  4  horns,  trumpets,  2  trombones,  timpani  (2  players),  bass  drum,  tam-tam, 
cymbals,  suspended  cymbal,  rattle,  snare  drum,  wood  block,  triangle,  whip,  piano, 
organ  and  strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Paul  Sacher,  who,  with  his  industrious  and  pioneering 
Kammerorchester  at  Basel,  gave  the  music  its  first  performance. 


Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


Fourth  Pair  of  Concerts 

Wednesday  Evenings  February  II 

Saturday  Afternoon^  February  I /J. 

GUIDO  CANTELLI,  Guest  Conductor 


I 
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T  a  Danse  des  Morts,  for  baritone,  soprano,  contralto,  narrator,  mixed 
^  chorus  and  orchestra,  is  set  to  a  text  of  Paul  Claudel  in  which  the 
part  of  the  narrator  is  drawn  from  the  book  of  Ezekiel  (xxxvii:  1-14) . 
It  was  Paul  Claudel  who  provided  the  text  for  Honegger's  Jeanne 
d'Arc  au  Bucher.  When  the  latter  was  first  produced  in  Basel,  Switzer- 
land, in  1938,  Claudel  was  present  at  the  rehearsals  and  it  is  said  was 
impressed  by  the  famous  woodcuts,  in  that  city,  of  The  Dance  of 
Death  by  Hans  Holbein  the.  Younger    (1497-1543).  These  woodcuts 


show  Death  in  the  form  of  a  skeleton,  lurking  close  to  individuals  in 
all  walks  of  life  from  Pope  to  beggar  (and  not  forgetting  the  ladies),* 
ready  for  his  inexorable  moment.  The  fifth  of  these.  Triumph  of  Death, 
obviously  suggested  to  Claudel  the  second  movement,  and  is  repro- 
duced on  the  cover  of  the  score    (likewise  in  this  program). 

Arno  Huth,  who  reviewed  the  performance  in  Modern  Music 
(April  1940)  writes  that  Claudel  was  "deeply  moved  by  the  'Invita- 
tion to  the  Dance,'  which  seemed  to  him  the  more  striking  because 
it  celebrated  the  relief  from  life's  burdens  rather  than  any  aspect  of 
the  macabre,"  an  interpretation  which  some  may  find  it  hard  to 
accept.  Claudel's  text,  with  its  more  hopeful  final  promise  of  salvation, 
is  based  principally  on  the  Old  Testament.  He  has  pointed  out  that 
his  conception  of  La  Danse  des  Morts  has  been  threefold:  "Remember, 
man,  that  thou  art  dust";  "Remember,  man,  that  thou  art  spirit"; 
"Remember,  man,  that  thou  art  a  rock."  This  is  in  accordance  with 


*  Holbein's  Simulachres  de  la  Mort  were  published  in  Lyon  in  1538.  The  complete  set  of  fifty- 
three  woodcuts  appeared  posthumously  in  1545. 
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the  chapter  of  Ezekiel  in  which  the  resurrection  is  prophesied  and 
Israel  is  promised  by  God  to  be  made  a  single  nation,  "for  on  firm 
and  solid  rock  I  will  set  my  children." 

Jose  Bruyr  in  his  book  on  Honegger  speaks  of  La  Danse  and  Jeanne 
d'Arc  as  "two  messages  not  from  man  to  man,  but  from  man  to  God, 
destined  to  be  heard  in  circumstances  which  made  them  a  sort  of 
consecration  by  experience,  transcending  their  subject;  they  were  to 
become  during  the  hard  years  that  followed  something  more  than  two 
works  of  art  —  two  works  rather  of  meditation  and  of  prayer." 

Honegger  divides  his  score  into  seven  parts,  which  are  performed 
without  interruption. 

I.  Dialogue.  A  thunder  clap  announces  the  dialogue  between  the  prophet  and 
Jehovah.  The  part  of  the  narrator  is  drawn  from  the  book  of  Ezekiel.  Each  of 
the  first  ten  verses  of  Chapter  XXXVII,  as  he  propounds  them,  is  answered  by 
a  choral  commentary.  Thus  the  Lord  tells  Ezekiel  to  prophesy  that  the  bones  of 
the  dead  shall  be  raised  and  made  to  live,  and  thus  it  comes  to  pass. 

DialoQ-ue 

o 

Le  Recitant:  La  main  de  Dieii  s'est  posee  sur  moi  et  il  m'a  emmene  en  esprit 
et  il  m'a  laisse  au  milieu  d'une  vaste  plaine  qui  etait  remplie  d'ossements. 

Choeur:  Souviens-toi,  homme,  que  tu  es  poussiere  et  que  tu  retourneras  en 
ponssiere! 

Le  Recitant:  Et  il  m'en  fit  faire  le  tour  car  il  en  avait  a  I'infini  a  la  surface  de 
la  terre  et  ils  etaient  sees  a  I' extreme. 

Choeur:  Dieu  dit:  Que  les  eaux  qui  sont  sous  le  del  se  rassemblent  en  un  seul 
lieu  et  que  I'Aride  apparaisse!  Et  il  en  jut  ainsi. 

Le  Recitant:  Et  Dieu  dit:  Fils  de  I'hojnme,  penses-tu  que  les  os  vivent? 

Choeur:  Et  je  repondis:  Seigneur  mon  Dieu,  vous  le  savez. 

Le  Recitant:  Et  il  me  dit:  Prophetise  sur  les  os  et  dis  leur:  Ossements  arides, 
ecoutez  la  parole  du  Seigneur! 

Choeur:  Je  crois  que  mon  Redempteur  vit  et  que  de  nouveau  je  serai  enveloppe 
de  ma  peau. 

Le  Recitant:  Ainsi  parle  le  Seigneur  Dieu  a  ces  os:  Voici,  je  vais  introduire  un 
esprit  en  vous  et  vous  vivrez. 

Choeur:  Et  il  arrivera  que  dans  ma  chair  je  verrai  mon  Sauveur. 

Le  Recitant:  Je  mettrai  sur  vous  des  nerfs  et  je  jerai  croitre  sur  vous  des  chairs: 
j'etendrai  de  la  peau  sur  vous  et  je  vous  donnerai  un  esprit  et  vous  vivrez  et  vous 
saurez  que  je  suis  le  Seigneur. 

Choeur:  Seigneur  Dieu,  penses-Tu  que  ces  os  vivent?  Fletri,  je  me  suis  fletri 
comme  I'herbe!  Seigneur  Dieu,  Seigneur  Dieu,  feras-Tu  que  ces  os  vivent? 

Le  Recitant:  Et  alors  je  prophetisai  et  il  se  fit  une  espece  de  bruit  et  un  mouve- 
ment.  Et  les  os  se  rapprocherent  les  uns  des  autres  chacun  s'adaptant  a  sa  jointure. 

Choeur:  Et  dans  ma  propre  chair  je  verrai  ce  Dieu  qui  est  mon  Sauveur. 

Le  Recitant:  Je  regardais  et  voici  que  des  nerfs  et  de  chairs  se  formerent  sur  eux 
et  de  la  peau  s'etendit  pardessus  mais  il  n'y  avait  pas  d'esprit  en,  eux. 

Choeur:  Et  la  terre  etait  inane  et  vide  et  les  tenebres  etaient  sur  sa  face  et  I'Esprit 
etait  porte  sur  elles. 

Le  Recitant:  Dieu  me  dit:  Prophetise  a  I'Esprit,  prophetise,  fils  de  I'homme,  et  dis 
a  I'Esprit:  Ainsi  parle  le  Seigneur  Dieu:  Viens  des  quatre  vents,  Esprit,  et  souffle 
sur  ces  morts  afin  qu'ils  revivent. 

Et  I'Esprit  entra  en  eux  et  ils  devinrent  vivants  .  .  .  et  ils  se  tinrent  sur  leurs  pieds. 
Choeur:  C'etait  une  armee  extremement  nombreuse. 
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II.  The  Dance  of  the  Dead.  A  small  chorus  intones  the  exhortation:  "Re- 
member man  that  thou  art  spirit,"  and  continues  in  a  part  distinct  from  the 
larger  chorus  which  sings  measures  of  the  revolutionary  Carmagnole  and  the 
popular  folk  song  "Sur  le  pont  d'Avignon."  An  ominous  note  underlies  the  orgy 
in  the  death  chant,  "Dies  Irae." 

La  Danse  des  Morts 

Petit  choeur:  Souviens-toi,  honirne,  que  tu  es  esprit  et  la  chair  est  plus  que  le 
vetement  et  I'esprit  est  plus  que  la  chair  et  I'oeil  est  plus  que  le  visage  et  I'amour 
est  plus  que  la  rnort. 

Choeur:  Dansons,  dansons, 

Sur  le  pont  de  la  tomhe 
On  y  dans'  y  dans'  y  danse 
Sur  le  pont  du  tombeau 
Tout  le  nionde  y  danse  en  rond. 

Le  Recitant:  L<f  Pape!  L'Evcque!  Le  Roi!  Le  Chevalier!  Le  Philosophe!  Les 
Messieurs!  Ces  Dames!  Ces  Demoiselles!  Tout  le  monde.  Entrez  la  compagnie!  Entrez! 

Dansons  la  Carmagnole! 

Vive  le  son,  vive  le  son, 

Dansons  la  Carmagnole! 
Vive  le  son  du  clairon  en  rond. 

Entrez  dans  la  danse, 
Voyez  commc  on  darise  en  rond,  en  rond, 

Sautez,  dansez,  embrassez  qui  vous  voudrez. 

Petit  choeur:  Souviens-toi,  Iiommc  que  tu  es  esprit,  etc. 

III.  Lament.  This  is  a  baritone  solo  drawn  from  the  Hook  of  Job:  "My  life 
is  as  the  wind  that  blows,  and  my  substance  before  Thine  eyes  is  less  than  naught. 
Man  of  man  is  born  and  lives  not  long.  Behold,  with  what  great  sorrows,  Lord, 
his  life  is  fdlcd!  He  groweth  up  like  a  flower,  and  suddenly  he  is  broken.  He  flees  like 
the  shadow.  Never  doth  he  stay  long  in  the  same  estate.  And  it  is  upon  such  a 
creature  that  Thou  deigncst  to  bestow  the  glance  of  Thine  eyes.  ...  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth  and  that  at  the  latter  day  I  shall  be  raised  from  the  earth  and 
that  again  I  shall  walk  enveloped  in  mine  own  skin  and  in  mine  own  flesh.  I  shall 
see  God  who  hath  saved  me." 

Lamento 

Voix  d'homme  solo  (Baryton):  Souviens-toi  de  moi.  Seigneur,  parce  que  je  suis 
poussiere  et  que  je  retoumerai  en  poussiere! 

Et  vous  ayez  pitie  de  moi,  vous  du  moins  qui  vous  disiez  mes  amis  parce  que  la 
main  du  Seigneur  m'a  touchee. 

Mes  OS  se  sont  desseches  comme  du  hois  et  il  ne  me  reste  plus  que  les  dents  autour 
de  la  bouche. 

Qui  est  I'homme  pour  que  Tu  le  magnifies  et  pour  que  Vous  lui  attachiez  voire 
coeur? 

Tu  le  visiles  au  point  du  jour  et  I'epreuve  commence  pour  lui  aussitot  jusqu'd 
quand  sera  ce  que  Tu  oublies  de  m'epargner  et  que  Tu  ne  me  laisses  pas  le  temps 
que  j'avale  ma  salive. 

Ma  vie  est  comme  le  vent  souffle  et  ma  substance  devant  Toi  est  comme  rien. 

L'homme  ne  de  la  femme  et  qui  vit  peu,  Tu  vois  de  quelles  miseres,  Seigneur,  il 
est  rempli!  II  s'eleve  comme  une  fleur  et  aussitot  il  est  brise,  il  fuit  comme  I'ombre 
et  jamais  il  ne  demeure  dans  le  mime  etat.  Et  c'est  sur  un  individu  de  cette  espece 
qui  Tu  juges  digne  de  Toi  d'ouvrir  les  yeux  et  de  I'amener  devant  Toi  en  jugement! 

Et  il  est  vrai  que  j'ai  peche. 

Qui  peut  faire  pur  quelque  chose  nee  d'une  semence  qui  ne  Vest  pas? 
Toi  seul,  Toi  seul  qui  as  fixe  le  nombre  de  ses  mois  et  constitue  devant  lui  ce 
terme  qu'il  ne  saurait  depasser. 
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Retirez-vous  de  lui  un  peu  qu'il  ait  repos  et  que  lui  arrive  en  fin  comme  a  un 
mercenaire  le  jour,  le  jour  desire,  car  je  sais  que  mon  Redempteur  vit  et  au  dernier 
jour  je  me  releverai  de  la  terre  et  de  nouveau  je  serai  enveloppe  de  ma  peau,  et 
dans  ma  propre  chair  je  verrai  ce  Dieu  qui  est  mon  sauveur. 

IV.  Weeping.  A  choral  plaint  in  Latin:  "Ere  I  go  never  to  return  to  the  dark 
and  secret  earth  in  the  mists  of  death  where  no  order  but  eternal  horror  dwells." 

Sanglots 

Choeur:  Ante  quam  vadam  et  non  revertar  ad  terram  tenehrosam  et  opertam 
mortis  caligine  ubi  nullus  ordo  sed  sempiternus  horror  inhabitat.  Ha  ha  ha  ha! 

V.  The  Lord's  Response.  The  Narrator  quotes  from  Ezekiel  (xxxvii,  11-14): 
"Behold,  O  my  people,  I  will  open  your  graves  and  cause  you  to  come  out  of  your 
graves  and  bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel.  And  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord,  when  I  have  opened  your  graves,  O  my  people,  and  brought  you  up  out 
of  your  graves.  And  shall  put  my  spirit  in  you,  and  ye  shall  live.  And  I  shall  place 
you  in  your  own  land.  And  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it, 
and  performed  it,  saith  the  Lord. 

La  Reponse  de  Dieu 

Le  Recitant:  Dieu  me  dit:  Fils  de  I'homme,  tous  ces  os  sont  les  enfants  d'Israel. 
lis  disent:  Nos  os  se  sont  desseches,  notre  esperance  a  peri  et  nous  sommes 
retranches  du  nombre  des  hommes.  Prophetise  done  et  dis  leur:  Ainsi  parle  le 
Seigneur  Dieu:  J'existe. 

Void  je  vais  ouvrir  voire  tombeau  et  vous  ferai  sortir  de  vos  sepulcres,  6  mon 
peuple,  et  je  vous  emmenerai  dans  la  terre  d  Israel.  Et  vous  saurez  que  je  suis  le 
Seigneur  lorsque  j'aurai  ouvert  vos  sepulcres  et  que  je  vous  aurai  fait  sortir  de  vos 
tombeaux,  6  mon  peuple,  et  que  je  vous  aurai  donne  mon  esprit  et  que  vous  vivrez 
et  que  je  vous  aurai  places  en  grande  paix  et  dilatation  sur  la  terre  qui  vous  ap- 
partient:  et  saurez  que  moi  le  Seigneur,  j'ai  parle,  et  j'ai  execute,  dit  le  Seigneur 
Dieu! 

VI.  Hope  in  the  Cross.  The  soloists  in  turn,  and  then  the  chorus,  prophesy 
the  coming  of  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  and  the  promised  land  for  the  Sons  of 
Israel. 

Esperance  dans  la  Croix 

Soprano  solo:  Quelles  sont  les  plaies  au  milieu  de  Tes  mains  et  de  Tes  pieds  et 
quelle  est  cette  ouverture  a  Ton  cote? 

Contralto  et  soprano:  Mon  fils  je  t'ai  donne  mon  coeur  et  j'attends  que  tu  me 
donnes  le  tien. 

Ces  plaies  au  milieu  de  Tes  mains  et  cette  ouverture  a  Ton  cote  pour  que  j'y 
entre 

Choeur:  Ouvrez-vous,  portes  eternelles! 

Soprano:  Et  c'est  Vous  qu'on  appelait  le  lointain  et  V inaccessible. 

Soprano  et  Contralto:  Est-ce  qu'une  mere  oublie  son  enfant,  et  moi  quand 
elle  I'oublierait  et  moi  je  ne  I'oublierai  pas,  dit  le  Seigneur. 

Baryton:  Apprenez  de  moi  que  je  suis  doux  et  humble  de  coeur. 

Soprano  et  Contralto:  Afin  que  je  sois  Un  en  vous  et  que  vous  soyez  Un  en  moi 
comme  mon  pere  et  moi  nous  sommes  Un  parce  que  Un  est  necessaire. 

Baryton:  Prends  un  morceau  de  bois  et  ecris  dessus:  Juda!  —  Et  un  autre 
morceau  de  bois  et  ecris  dessus:  Ephraim!  Et  cela  fait  une  croix  et  je  tn'etendrai 
dessus  car  je  ne  suis  pas  venu  dissoudre  et  resoudre  et  diviser  mais  remplir. 

Choeur:  Je  prendrai  les  enfants  d'Israel  et  je  les  rassemblerai  de  toutes  parts  et 
je  les  ramenerai  dans  leur  pays  et  je  ferai  d'eux  une  seule  nation.  Et  its  ne  feront 
plus  desormais  deux  peuples  et  ils  ne  seront  plus  divises  en  deux  royaumes.  Amen! 
Et  je  les  sauverai  et  je  les  purifierai  de  leur  peche.  Ils  seront  mon  peuple  et  je  serai 
leur  Dieu.  Amen!  Je  ferai  avec  eux  un  pacte  il  y  aura  une  alliance  entre  nous.  Et 
je  les  etablirai  sur  la  pierre  solide  et  je  les  multiplierai.  Et  je  placerai  mon 
sanctuaire  au  milieu  d'eux,  leur  Dieu,  et  ils  seront  mon  peuple. 

Choeur  unison:  Et  scient  gentes  quia  Ego  Dominus.  Sanctificator  Israel  cum 
fuerit  sanctificatio  mea  in  medio  eorum  in  perpetuum. 
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VII,  AiFiRMATiON.  The  final  chorus  is  hopeful:  "Think  of  it,  man,  thou  art  a 
rock,  and  on  this  same  rock  my  church  shall  be  established,  and  the  gates  of  hell, 
they  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 

At  the  end  the  soprano  sings  an  unearthly  "rire  celeste." 
Affirmation 

Choeur:  Souviens-toi,  homrne,  que  tu  es  pierre  et  sur  cette  pierre  je  bdtirai  tnon 
eglise.  Et  les  partes  de  I'enjer  ne  prevaiidront  pas  contre  elle.  Souviens-toi,  liomme, 
que  tu  es  pierre  et  sur  cette  pierre  je  bdtirai  nion  eglise. 
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"Surprise";  Toy  Symphony  Schulert     Symphony     No.    8,    m    B 

Minor.  "Unfinished" 

Khatchatnrian    Concerto    for    Piano 

and     Orchestra,     William  Kapell.       Tchaikovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

^^^^^^^  Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op. 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-          36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D.  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play  (33^/^  r.p.m.)  and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  follovring  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only  : 

Charles  Munch  conducting:  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick"  ;  Ravel,  La  Valse 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting:  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony;  Wagner,  Prel- 
ude to  "Lohengrin." 

Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 


In  the  finest  homes...  on  the  concert  stage 


The  Baldwin  is  a  pre-eminent  piano  oF  the  concert  world- 
yet  it  is  essentially  a  piano  for  the  home.     That  is 

why  in  homes  where  quality  and  enduring  beauty 
are  the  measure  of  value  you  will  find  the  Baldwin. 
A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  in  its  superb 
craftsmanship,  will  give  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 

pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  Finest. 
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Ungloved  Criticism 


^^TT'IGOROUS  musical  criticism  is  one 
of  my  most  fascinating  studies/' 
Delver  Forfax  announced.  He  was  gloat- 
ing over  the  latest  addition  to  his  col- 
lection in  that  category. 

"Perhaps  you  remember  Tchaikov- 
sky's summary  of  Brahms'  symphonies.^ 
He  said:  ^Brahms  heaps  pedestal  upon 
pedestal,  but  the  statue  never  emerges.' 

"In  some  ways,  that  blast  is  hard  to 
equal.  But  hold  on  to  your  hats  for  a  bigger  explosion !  Here's 
a  concert  reviewer  who  writes : 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


a  (.- 


\  feel  at  times  that  the  composer  must  have  made 
a  bet,  for  all  that  his  reputation  was  worth,  that  he 
would  write  the  most  absolutely  hideous  thing  that  had 
ever  been  put  on  paper —  and  won  it,  too.  The  passion 
for  the  fantastic  and  horrible  has  brought  composition 
to  a  pretty  pass  nowadays.' 

"That  was  what  one  critic  said  on  hearing  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  its  first  performance  of  any  work 
by  a  certain  composer.  The  composer  was  Tchaikovsky,  and 
his  music  was  Marche  Slave. 

"Placed  as  the  last  number  on  the  program  of  February 
23-24,  1883,  this  was  Boston's  introduction  to  the  orchestral 
works  of  Tchaikovsky." 
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Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Sixty-seventh  Season  in  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


FOURTH  EVENING  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY,  February  ii 


Program 

GUIDO  CANTELLI,  Guest  Conductor 

Haydn Symphony  in  D  major.  No.  93 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  assai 

II.  Largo  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:   Allegretto 

IV.  Finale:  Presto  ma  non  troppo 

Stravinsky.  .  .  ."J^u  de  Cartes"  ("Card  Game,"  Ballet  in  Three  Deals) 

Rossini Overture  to  "Semiramide" 

intermission 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza 

III.  Valse:  Allegro  moderato 

IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso;  Allegro  vivace 


The  music  of  these  programs   is  available  at   the   Music  Library, 
58th   Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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GUIDO  CANTELLI 


GuiDo  Cantelli  was  born  in  Novara  (near  Milan) ,  Italy,  on  April 
27,  1920.  The  town  possessed  a  theatre,  and  a  military  band  of 
which  his  father  was  the  leader,  with  the  result  that  as  a  mere  boy 
Guido  had  the  experience  of  leading  the  band,  playing  in  the  theatre 
orchestra;  he  also  played  the  organ  and  sang  in  the  church  choir. 
At  14  he  received  a  diploma  as  pianist  from  the  Conservatorio  Giuseppe 
Verdi  in  Milan  where  he  later  studied  composition  with  Arrigo  Pebrolo 
and  Giorgio  Ghedini.  He  had  early  experience  conducting  opera  and 
concerts  at  Novara.  During  the  war  he  was  held  in  a  prison  camp  in 
Germany.  After  the  war  he  had  many  engagements  conducting  orches- 
tras in  Italy  including  the  orchestra  of  La  Scala  in  Milan,  where  in 
1948  his  talents  came  to  the  attention  of  Arturo  Toscanini.  It  was 
through  Toscanini's  recommendation  that  he  came  to  this  country 
and  conducted  the  NBC  Orchestra  as  guest.  He  has  since  conducted 
a  number  of  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 


SYMPHONY  IN  D  MAJOR,  NO.  93 

By  Franz  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  in  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  in  Vienna,  May  31,  1809. 


This  symphony  was  composed  in  1791  as  one  of  the  first  set  of  six  ordered  for 
London  by  Johann  Peter  Salomon. 

The  only  previous  performance  by  this  orchestra  was  on  November  16,  1900, 
when  Wilhelm  Gericke  was  conductor.  The  orchestration  consists  of  2  flutes,  2  oboes, 
2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  introductory  Adagio  proceeds  with  fortissimo  chords  for  the 
full  orchestra,  twice  yielding  to  a  gentle  melodic  phrase  in  the 
strings.  The  principal  theme  is  a  sixteen-measure  melody  in  3/4  time, 
first  presented  by  the  strings.*  The  second  theme  (also  introduced 
by  the  strings)  is  briefer  and  more  adaptable  to  development,  accord- 
ingly taking  over  the  greater  part  of  the  movement— save  for  a  brief 
return  of  the  first  subject.  The  Largo  Cantabile  proposes  a  melody 
of  grace  and  charm  in  the  strings,  presently  re-enforced.  The  theme 
returns  periodically  in  the  manner  of  a  rondo  save  for  the  interruption 
by  a  more  agitated  section  in  triplets.  The  Minuet  states  its  tune 
with  the  full  orchestra;  each  phrase  of  the  Trio  is  announced  by  a 
quasi  fanfare  from  the  winds,  but  the  theme  thus  proclaimed  is  inno- 
cent and  unpretentious.  The  Finale  is  a  typical  contra-dance  rondo 
elaborately  treated  with  Haydn's  best  wit. 

*  This  melody,  simplified  and  made  slow  for  singing  purposes,  thus  losing  some  of  its 
character,  is  used  in  the  Episcopal  Hymnal,  No.  3,  with  the  opening  line  "Come,  my  soul, 
thou  must  be  waking." 
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The  twelve  symphonies  which  Haydn  in  his  mellow  sixties  wrote  for 
his  two  visits  to  London  in  1791  and  1794  were  certainly  the  final 
word  in  this  form  as  the  eighteenth  century  had  learned  to  view  it 
through  an  advance  to  an  incredible  point  of  perfection  under  Haydn 
and  Mozart.  To  compare  these  twelve  with  Mozart's  last  three  would 
lead  nowhere  at  all,  since  their  difference  is  simply  the  personal 
differences  of  the  two  artists.  But  a  specific  claim  of  Dr.  Karl  Geiringer, 
perhaps  the  foremost  of  Haydn  scholars,  can  hardly  be  challenged: 
"Never  before  did  the  composer  write  orchestral  works  of  equal 
value,  and  no  other  musician  composed  in  quick  succession  so  large 
a  number  of  great  symphonic  masterpieces."  When  Dr.  Geiringer 
declared  in  his  biography  that  "the  whole  nineteenth  century,  begin- 
ning with  Beethoven  and  ending  with  Brahms,  was  able  to  draw 
rich  inspiration  from  Haydn's  last  thirteen  symphonies"  (he  here 
includes  the  "Oxford") ,  he  had  in  mind  their  freshly  treated  recapitu- 
lations, their  richly  imaginative  codas,  in  general  their  tendency  to 
experiment,  and  their  prophecies  (especially  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
slow  movements)   of  the  Romantic  age  to  come. 

Johann  Peter  Salomon,  a  German  violinist  who  had  settled  in  Lon- 
don and  organized  his  own  concerts,  never  forgetting  the  music  of 
Haydn,  visited  the  composer  in  Vienna  in  1790,  and  induced  him, 
not  without  persuasion,  to  make  the  longest  journey  of  his  life.  Haydn 
crossed  the  English  Channel  on  New  Year's  Day,  1791,  presented 
six  new  symphonies  at  Salomon's  concerts,  and  (in  deference  to  a 
custom  already  antiquated)  conducted  them  from  the  harpsichord. 
His  repeated  visit,  in  1794,  with  six  more  symphonies,  is  evidence  of 
the  enormous  success  from  every  point  of  view  of  Salomon's  enterprise. 
In  engaging  the  continental  celebrity  he  set  up  his  concerts  as  liberal 
and  forward-looking,  in  direct  rivalry  with  the  "Concert  of  Ancient 
Music,"  supported  by  the  Crown,  an  ultra-conservative  organization, 
to  which  Handel  was  God.  Haydn,  not  in  the  least  interested  in  a 
battle  of  musical  factions,  which  London  opinion  then  had  a  way 
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of  savoring  as  we  do  a  political  contest  now,  was  second  to  none  in  his 
worship  of  Handel's  music,  and  proceeded  to  win  over  his  critical 
adversaries  by  the  charm  of  his  own  music. 

At  first  he  had  looked  askance  at  his  journey  across  the  sea  into 
the  unknown.  The  English  were  an  outlandish  people,  with  customs  a 
well-bred  Austrian  could  never  account  for,  and  a  language  next  to 
impossible  to  understand.  On  the  other  hand,  this  Kapellmeister 
from  Esterhaz,  who  had  always  been  a  servant  in  effect,  however 
well  treated  by  his  Prince,  was  now  bound  by  nothing  in  the  world 
but  his  contract.  He  was  a  public  citizen  as  well  as  an  honored  guest. 
He  experienced  as  never  before  the  flattering  warmth  of  public  adula- 
tion, and  receptions  royal  and  otherwise  were  heaped  upon  him.  Even 
the  artist  who  will  never  admit  it  receives  a  stimulus  from  general 
esteem.  Haydn,  who  sometimes  wrote  slightingly  of  the  English  in 
his  private  diary,  openly  remarked  afterwards  that  it  required  the 
echo  of  acclaim  in  England  to  awaken  recognition  of  his  talents  in 
his  home  country.  Aside  from  all  matters  of  the  artist's  pride,  there 
was  the  bounteous  assurance  of  pounds  sterling.  After  his  second  visit, 
Haydn  carried  back  in  his  purse  1200  of  them  to  comfort  his  old 
age  at  home.  Let  us  hope  that  his  deeper  content  came  from  the 
privilege  of  having  a  larger  orchestra  than  ever  before  (including,  for 
his  second  visit,  clarinets) ,  with  men  who  would  willingly  adapt  them- 
selves to  his  ways. 

This  combination  of  favorable  circumstances  was  just  right  to 
awaken  in  Haydn  the  finest  and  fullest  flowering  of  his  symphonic 
genius.  The  London  symphonies  are  the  eloquent  evidence  of  this 
happy  result,  and  there  is  every  evidence  that  England  took  the  twelve 
symphonies  to  its  heart.  The  concerts  were  crowded,  and  another 
management  had  only  to  announce  a  work  of  Haydn  to  be  sure  of  an 
audience.  The  "Morning  Chronicle"  probably  voiced  the  general 
opinion  when  it  praised  the  "agitating  modulations"  of  the  symphonies, 
and  the  "larmoyant  passages"  in  their  slow  movements.  These  move- 
ments were  usually  encored.  The  audiences  became  agreeably  aware 
of  a  new  musical  charm  which  did  not  depend  upon  massive  effects 
such  as  Handel  had  used,  nor  that  master's  methods  of  alternate 
choirs  in  orchestration.  Haydn  exploited  with  a  new  sort  of  grace 
and  humor  the  inner  voices  through  the  colors  of  individual  instru- 
ments. 

[copyrighted] 
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"JEU  DE  CARTES,  Ballet  en  trois  donnes" 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,  1882 


Stravinsky  composed  his  ballet  "The  Card  Game"  between  the  summer  of  1936 
and  the  end  of  the  year.  The  piece  was  performed  by  the  American  Ballet  (for 
which  it  was  composed)  on  April  27  of  1937,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  York.  George  Balanchine  was  in  charge  of  the  choreography;  Mr.  Stravinsky 
conducted.  The  ballet  as  a  concert  piece  (which  uses  the  score  unaltered)  was 
presented  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Eugene  Ormandy  conducting,  January 
14,  1938.  It  was  first  heard  in  Boston  when  Stravinsky  conducted  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  December  1,  1939,  repeated,  again  under  the  composer's  direc- 
tion, January  14,  1944,  and  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch  on  January  27, 

1950- 
The  orchestration  of  the  suite  is  as  follows:   2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and 

English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba, 

timpani,  bass  drum,  and  strings. 

WHEN  Stravinsky  was  asked  by  Mr.  Warburg  for  a  new  piece  to 
be  presented  by  the  American  Ballet,  he  had  already  contem- 
plated a  ballet  with  an  interplay  of  numerical  combinations,  with 
"Chiffres  dansants"  not  unlike  Schumann's  "Lettres  dansantes."  The 
action  was  to  be  implicit  in  the  music.  One  of  the  characters  would 
be  a  malignant  force  whose  ultimate  defeat  would  impart  a  moral 
conclusion  to  the  whole. 

The  ballet,  as  it  was  at  last  worked  out,  presented  an  enormous 
card  table,  the  cards  of  the  pack  represented  by  individual  dancers. 
The  shuffling  and  dealing  made  a  ceremonial  introduction  to  each  of 
the  three  deals.  According  to  the  mis-en-scene,  at  the  end  of  each  play, 
giant  fingers,  which  might  have  been  those  of  invisible  croupiers,  re- 
moved the  cards. 

The  following  summary  is  that  of  the  composer: 

"The  characters  in  this  ballet  are  the  cards  in  a  game  of  poker,  dis- 
puted between  several  players  on  the  green  baize  table  of  a  gaming 
house.  At  each  deal  the  situation  is  complicated  by  the  endless  guiles 


Wm.  ^.  Capites;  Co, 

SOLID  SILVER  FLUTES  —  PICCOLOS 

108  M^^^^ti)mtm  Sbenue  JSos^ton  15,  M^^^* 
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of  the  perfidious  Joker,  who  believes  himself  invincible  because  of  his 
ability  to  become  any  desired  card. 

"During  the  first  deal,  one  of  the  players  is  beaten,  but  the  other 
two  remain  with  even  'straights,'  although  one  of  them  holds  the 
Joker. 

"In  the  second  deal,  the  hand  which  holds  the  Joker  is  victorious, 
thanks  to  four  Aces  who  easily  beat  four  Queens. 

"Now  comes  the  third  deal.  The  action  grows  more  and  more  acute. 
This  time  it  is  a  struggle  between  three  Tlushes.'  Although  at  first 
victorious  over  one  adversary,  the  Joker,  strutting  at  the  head  of  a 
sequence  of  Spades,  is  beaten  by  a  'Royal  Flush'  in  Hearts.  This  puts 
an  end  to  his  malice  and  knavery.  As  La  Fontaine  once  said: 

'One  should  ever  struggle  against  wrongdoers. 

Peace,  I  grant,  is  perfect  in  its  way. 

But  what  purpose  does  it  serve 

With  enemies  who  do  not  keep  faith?'  " 

First  Deal  Second  Deal 

Introduction  Introduction 

Pas  d' action  March 

Dance  of  the  Joker  Variations  of  the  four  Queens 

Little  Waltz  X'ariation  of  the  Jack  of  Hearts  and  Coda 

March,  and  Ensemble 

Third  Deal 
Introduction 
Waltz-Minuet 

Presto  (Combat  between  Spades  and  Hearts) 
Final  Dance   (Triumph  of  the  Hearts) 

The  music  is  played  without  interruption. 
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OVERTURE  TO  THE  OPERA  "SEMIRAMIDE" 

By  GiOACCHiNO  Antonio  Rossini 

Born  at  Pesaro,  Italy,  February  29,  1792;  died  at  Passy,  France,  November  13,  1868 


This  opera  in  two  acts  on  a  libretto  of  Gaetano  Rossi  (based  on  Voltaire's  tragedy 
of  the  same  name)  was  first  performed  at  the  Fenice  Theatre,  Venice,  February  3, 
1823.  It  was  mounted  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  April  19,  1824;  ^t  the  King's  Theatre, 
London,  July  15,  1824;  ^t  the  Theatre  Italien,  Paris,  December  8,  1825.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Federal  Street  Theatre,  March  3,  1851. 

The  Overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum  and  strings. 

There  have  been  two  previous  performances  by  this  orchestra  —  February  23,  1923, 
and  January  14,  1939    (Daniele  Amfitheatrof  conducting). 

WHEN  Rossini  visited  Vienna  in  the  year  1822,  the  young  man  had 
plentiful  assurance  of  the  extent  of  his  fame  beyond  his  own 
country,  for  he  was  idolized  in  the  Austrian  capital  as  his  opera 
"Zelmira"  was  performed.  Rossini,  who  knew  and  admired  Beethoven's 
"Eroica"  Symphony  and  his  then  recent  string  quartets,  asked  his 
friend  Carpani  to  arrange  for  a  visit  to  this  composer,  which  Carpani 
managed,  not  without  difficulty.  The  dandified  appearance  ot  the 
brilliantly  successful  Italian  composer  must  have  stood  out  in  contrast 
to  that  of  the  unkempt  Beethoven  in  his  grubby  and  disordered  lodg- 
ings. Yet  Rossini  approached  the  elder  composer  with  sincere  defer- 
ence. He  has  left  this  description  of  the  visit: 

"The  familiar  portraits  of  Beethoven  give  a  good  general  idea  of 
what  he  looked  like,  but  no  picture  could  express  the  indefinable  sad- 
ness apparent  in  his  every  feature.  Under  the  thick  eyebrows  his  eyes 
shone  as  if  from  the  back  of  a  cavern;  they  were  small  but  they  seemed 
to  pierce.  His  voice  was  soft  and  rather  veiled. 

"When  we  entered,  he  at  first  paid  no  attention  but  continued  to 
correct  some  proofs.  Then  suddenly,  raising  his  head,  he  said  in  fairly 
good  Italian:  *Ah,  Rossini,  so  you're  the  composer  of  "The  Barber  of 
Seville."  I  congratulate  you;  it  is  an  excellent  opera  buffa  which  I  have 
read  with  great  pleasure.  It  will  be  played  as  long  as  Italian  Opera 
exists.  Never  try  to  write  anything  else  but  opera  buffa;  any  attempt 
to  succeed  in  another  style  would  be  to  do  violence  to  your  nature.' 

"  'But,'  interrupted  Carpani,  'Rossini  has  already  composed  a  large 
number  of  opere  serie  —  "Tancredi,"  ''Otello,"  "Mose."  I  sent  you 
the  scores  a  little  while  back  to  look  at.' 

"  'Yes,  and  I  looked  at  them,'  answered  Beethoven,  'but,  believe  me, 
opera  seria  is  ill  suited  to  the  Italians.  You  do  not  possess  sufficient 
musical  knowledge  to  deal  with  real  drama,  and  how,  in  Italy,  should 
you  acquire  it?  Nobody  can  touch  you  Italians  in  opera  buffa,  a  style 
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ideally  fitted  to  your  language  and  temperament.  Look  at  Cimarosa; 
how  much  better  is  the  comic  part  of  his  operas  than  all  the  rest!  And 
the  same  is  true  of  Pergolesi.  You  Italians  have  a  high  opinion  of  his 
religious  music,  and  I  grant  that  there  is  much  feeling  in  the  "Stabat"; 
but  as  regards  form,  it  is  deficient  in  variety,  and  the  effect  is  monoto- 
nous. Now  "La  Serva  Padrona"  .  .  .!' 

"I  then  expressed  my  profound  admiration  for  his  genius  and  my 
great  gratitude  for  having  been  allowed  to  voice  it  in  person.  He 
answered  with  a  deep  sigh:  'O,  un  infelice!' " 

Rossini  may  well  have  sensed  the  fundamental  soundness  of  these 
remarks,  even  though  he  could  have  argued  a  financial  and  popular 
success  with  opera  seria  beyond  the  other  composer's  most  hopeful 
dreams.  Beethoven,  who  legitimately  missed  any  deep  and  powerful 
current  in  Rossini's  attempts  at  putting  tragedy  to  music,  nevertheless 
must  have  inwardly  envied  Rossini's  knack  of  turning  tricks  of  the 
theatre,  writing  a  tune,  or  managing  an  ensemble  which  would  send 
the  operatic  public  into  transports  and  subdue  the  entrepreneurs  of 
Europe  into  fabulous  offers  of  gold. 

A  strange  pair,  these  two  made.  The  non-theatrical  Beethoven,  who 
spent  years  upon  one  opera,  made  it  irresistibly  moving  by  the  sheer 
intensity  of  his  belief  in  the  theme  of  loyalty  and  sacrifice,  conquered 
an  intractable  medium  by  the  very  momentum  of  his  zeal;  the  Italian 
whose  fortune  lay  in  his  facility,  who  cheerfully  accepted  almost  any 
preposterous  libretto,  well  knowing  that  he  could  cover  any  tragic 
episode  with  a  rousing  chorus  or  a  brilliant  air.  Beethoven  entirely 
lacked  that  instant  sparkle  of  melody,  that  easy  and  graceful  response 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  sometimes  put 
Rossini  very  close  indeed  to  Mozart  (whom  no  one  in  Europe  held 
in  greater  reverence  than  Rossini  himself) .  The  difference  between 
Beethoven  and  Rossini  is  well  instanced  by  Francis  Toye  in  his  read- 
able "Rossini:  A  Study  in  Tragi-Comedy";  while  Beethoven  found 
it  necessary  to  write  four  overtures  for  one  opera,  Rossini  found  it 
possible  to  fit  one  overture  to  three  operas.  Yet  Rossini  was  astute 
enough,  was  musician  enough,  to  sense  the  rareness  and  profundity  of 
Beethoven's  genius,  and  to  be  incensed  at  the  comparative  neglect  of 
it,  so  far  as  Vienna  at  large  was  concerned.  He  spoke  of  Beethoven 
at  a  dinner  at  Prince  Metternich's  and  tried  to  start  a  subscription 
towards  a  permanent  income  for  him.  People  only  shook  their  heads, 
assuring  Rossini,  truthfully  enough,  that,  "even  if  Beethoven  were 
provided  with  a  house,  he  would  very  soon  sell  it,  for  it  was  his  habit 
to  change  his  abode  every  six  months  and  his  servant  every  six  weeks." 

Less  than  a  year  after  the  encounter  of  the  two,  Rossini  went  to 
Venice  where  his  "Maometto"  was  mounted,  and  where  it  failed  mis- 
erably. There  were  remarks  in  the  press  to  the  effect  that  Rossini  could 
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hardly  retrieve  himself  from  such  a  setback  with  a  new  opera  in  the 
little  time  that  remained  of  the  season.  The  composer,  now  on  his 
mettle,  and  remembering  perhaps  Beethoven's  piquing  remarks  about 
opera  seria,  forthwith  sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  tragedy  in  music  in 
the  grand  style  in  seven  days  less  than  the  forty  his  contract  allowed. 
"Semiramide"  stepped  forthwith  into  public  favor.  The  Venetian  pub- 
lic, assembled  for  their  carnival,  took  "Semiramide"  to  their  bosoms 
after  a  short  preliminary  hesitation,  and  applauded  through  twenty- 
eight  consecutive  nights  its  overture,  its  more  taking  airs,  its  best 
concerted  numbers,  and  its  innovation  of  a  brass  band  upon  the  stage. 

The  plot  of  "Semiramide,"  long  a  favorite  subject  for  opera,  fol- 
lows the  lines  of  Greek  tragedy.  There  is  a  dispute  over  the  succession 
to  the  throne  of  Babylon.  Semiramis,  the  widowed  Queen,  names 
Arsace,  a  young  general  in  the  army,  to  become  the  new  monarch 
and  her  consort.  The  shade  of  Nino,  the  dead  king,  appears  and 
accuses  her  of  his  murder  by  poison.  Arsace  is  later  revealed  to  be  her 
own  son,  whom  all  had  believed  to  have  been  killed  in  battle.  Arsace 
descends  into  the  tomb  of  Nino,  and  thinking  to  kill  his  rival  in  the 
darkness,  kills  his  own  mother  with  his  father's  sword.  The  crime  of 
Semiramis  is  expiated. 

The  Overture  departs  from  the  custom  of  Rossini  in  introducing 
subjects  from  the  opera  itself.  The  andantino  which  follows  the  short 
introductory  allegro  is  taken  from  the  quintet  in  the  first  act  where 
the  queen  demands  and  receives  the  homage  of  her  subjects.  A  theme 
from  the  final  brilliant  allegro  of  the  overture  is  found  in  a  chorus 
of  the  second  act  (No.  13)  in  which  Arsace  is  told  that  he  must  slay 
both  his  enemy,  Assur,  and  Semiramis  herself. 

Philip  Hale  has  pointed  out  that  there  are  at  least  thirty  operas  in 
which  Semiramis  figures  as  heroine.  "Many  legends  concerning  her 
have  come  down  to  us,  some  of  them  strange  and  even  monstrous.  In 
1910  Professor  Lehmann-Haupt  of  the  Berlin  University  rehabilitated 
her.  It  seems  that  she  lived  about  800  b.c;  that  her  real  name  was 
Sammurpamat;  that  Ninus  was  her  son,  not  her  husband;  that  she 
was  probably  a  Babylonian;  that,  a  woman,  whose  influence  outlasted 
her  reign,  she  waged  wars  against  the  Indo-Germanic  Medes  and 
against  the  Chaldeans.  The  Semiramis  Canal  which  irrigates  a  great 
part  of  the  Plain  of  Van  dates  from  about  the  time  of  the  Queen,  and 
the  city  of  Van  is  called  by  the  Armenians,  Semiramis." 
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FIFTH  SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  64 

By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  August  of  1888,  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony  was  first  performed 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  November  17  under  the  composer's  direction. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  Theodor 
Ave-Lallemant  of  Hamburg. 

Tchaikovsky's  slight  opinion  of  his  Fifth  Symphony  as  compared 
to  his  ardent  belief  in  his  Fourth  and  Sixth  is  a  curious  fact,  com- 
ing as  it  did  from  the  incorrigible  self-analyst  who  had  so  much  to 
say  to  his  intimate  friends  about  his  doubts  and  beliefs  as  to  the  prog- 
ress of  his  music.  He  never  hesitated  to  tell,  for  example,  when  he  was 
composing  from  the  urge  to  compose  and  when  he  was  forcing  himself 
to  do  it;  when  he  was  writing  "to  order,"  and  when  he  was  not. 

Usually  the  opinion  of  the  composer  has  coincided  with  that  of 
posterity.  The  Fifth  Symphony  is  probably  the  most  notable  exception. 
Of  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Sixth  he  was  always  proud.  The 
"Manfred"  Symphony  he  "hated,"  and  considered  destroying  all  but 
the  opening  movement.  The  two  of  his  operas  which  he  always  de- 
fended have  proved  to  be  the  principal  survivors  —  "Eugene  Onegin" 
and  "Pique  Dame."  The  former  he  staunchly  believed  in,  despite  its 
early  failures.  But  the  "1812"  Overture  was  an  occasional  piece  for 
which  he  always  felt  it  necessary  to  apologize,  and  his  Ballet  "Nut- 
cracker" never  had  a  warm  word  from  its  composer.  He  always  looked 
upon  it  as  an  uncongenial  subject,  an  annoying  commission. 

As  for  the  Fifth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  seems  to  have  been  skeptical 
about  it  from  the  start.  "To  speak  frankly,"  he  wrote  to  Modeste  in 
May,  "I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for  creative  work.  What  does  this  mean? 
Have  I  written  myself  out?*  No  ideas,  no  inclination!  Still  I  am 
hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little,  material  for  a  symphony."  To  Mme. 
von  Meek,  a  month  later  —  "Have  I  told  you  that  I  intend  to  write  a 
symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now  inspiration  seems  to 
have  come.  However,  we  shall  see."  In  August,  with  the  symphony 
"half  orchestrated,"  the  listless  mood  still  prevailed:  "When  I  am  old 
and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my  time  in  growing 


♦  Apparently  Tchaikovsky  had  not  forgotten  the  remark  to  this  effect  made  by  a  critic  in 
Moscow  six  years  earlier,  about  his  violin  concerto.  The  composer  must  have  been  unpleas- 
antly aware  that  since  that  time  he  had  written  no  work  in  a  large  form,  which  had  had 
more  than  a  "succes  d'estime."  The  operas  "Mazeppa"  and  "The  Enchantress"  had  fallen 
far  short  of  his  expectations.  In  the  programme  symphony,  "Manfred,"  he  had  never  fully 
believed.  Of  the  orchestral  suites,  only  the  third  had  had  a  pronounced  success. 
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flowers.  My  age  —  although  I  am  not  very  old  [he  was  forty-eight]  — 
begins  to  tell  on  me,  I  become  very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play  the 
pianoforte  or  read  at  night  as  I  used  to  do."t  Three  weeks  later  he 
reports  briefly  that  he  has  "finished  the  Symphony." 

The  first  performances,  which  he  conducted  in  St.  Petersburg  on 
November  17  and  24,  1888,  were  a  popular  success,  but  Tchaikovsky 
wrote  to  his  patroness  that  he  considered  his  Symphony  "a  failure." 
He  still  found  in  it  "something  repellent,  something  superfluous, 
patchy,  and  insincere,  which  the  public  instinctively  recognizes."  He 
did  not  accept  their  applause  as  proof  of  enthusiasm;  they  were  only 
being  polite.  "Am  I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat 
and  ring  the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through 
our  Symphony  [the  Fourth].  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably 
superior  it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!"  But  the  musicians  plainly  liked  his 
Fifth  Symphony,  both  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Prague.  When  its  success 
in  Hamburg  was  outstanding,  he  wrote  to  Davidov:  "The  Fifth  Sym- 
phony was  magnificently  played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after 
having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time."  This  was  written  on 
the  crest  of  its  immediate  success.  Later,  his  misgivings  returned. 

The  fact  that  Germany  became  a  field  of  conquest  by  the  Fifth 
Symphony  must  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Tchaikovsky's 
change  of  heart  about  the  piece.  Central  Europe  had  been  slow  to 
awake  to  his  existence  and  then  had  been  reluctant  to  accept  him  as  a 
composer  of  true  importance.  As  a  visitor,  he  had  been  befriended  by 
individual  musicians.  Von  Biilow  had  taken  up  his  cause  with  charac- 
teristic zeal.  Bilse  had  conducted  his  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  in  Berlin, 
and,  fighting  against  a  general  disapproval,  had  repeated  the  work. 
"These  ear-splitting  effects,"  wrote  a  critic,  "seem  to  us  too  much 
even  for  hell  itself."  The  conservative  ones  had  been  offended  by  the 
"excesses"  of  Tchaikovsky  and  what  seemed  to  them  his  violation  of 
all  the  classical  proprieties.  Year  by  year  this  disapproval  was  worn 
down.  To  their  surprise,  they  found  his  Trio  and  Second  Quartet  to 
be  reasonable  and  listenable  music.  Audiences  were  impressed  by  the 
Fourth  Symphony,  and  when  the  Piano  Concerto  began  to  make  its 
way,  the  critics  who  had  condemned  it  outright  were  compelled  to 
revise  their  first  impressions. 

Ernest  Newman  writes: 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  the  sixth  symphony,  admittedly 
based  on  a  programme,  leaves  us  here  and  there  with  a  sense  that  we 
are  missing  the  connecting  thread,  the  fifth  symphony,  though  to  the 
casual  eye  not  at  all  programmistic,  bears  the  strongest  internal  evi- 
dences of  having  been  written  to  a  programme.  The  feeling  that  this 

t  Tchaikovsky's  remarks  in  his  last  years  about  the  coming  of  old  age  were  a  fear  that  hia 
creative  powers  would  fail.  His  doubts  about  the  Fifth  Symphony  were  connected  with  this 
fear. 
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is  so  is  mainly  due  to  the  recurrence,  in  each  movement,  of  the 
theme  with  which  the  symphony  begins.  This  produces  a  feeling  of 
unity  that  irresistibly  suggests  one  central  controlling  purpose.  The 
theme  in  question  is  peculiarly  sombre  and  fateful.  It  recurs  twice 
in  the  following  andante,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  waltz  that 
constitutes  the  third  movement.  In  the  finale,  the  treatment  of  it  is 
especially  remarkable.  It  serves,  transposed  into  the  major,  to  com- 
mence this  movement;  it  makes  more  than  one  reappearance  after- 
wards. But  this  is  not  all  the  thematic  filiation  this  symphony  reveals. 
One  of  the  themes  of  the  second  movement—  the  andante  —  also  recurs 
in  the  finale,  while  the  opening  subject  proper  of  the  finale  (following 
the  introduction)  is  plainly  based  on  the  opening  subject  of  the  whole 
symphony.  Lastly,  the  first  subject  of  the  allegro  of  the  first  movement 
reappears  in  the  major,  on  the  last  page  but  two  of  the  score,  to  the 
same  accompaniment  as  in  the  allegro.  So  that  —  to  sum  the  matter  up 
concisely  —  the  fourth  movement  contains  two  themes  from  the  first 
and  one  from  the  second;  the  third  and  second  movements  each  con- 
tain one  theme  from  the  first  —  a  scheme  that  is  certainly  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  symphony.  No  one,  I  think,  will  venture 
to  assert  that  so  elaborate  a  system  of  thematic  repetition  as  this  is  due 
to  mere  caprice;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  Tchaikovsky  should  have  in- 
dulged in  it  at  all  if  his  object  had  been  merely  to  write  a  'symphony 
in  four  movements.'  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  work  era- 
bodies  an  emotional  sequence  of  some  kind.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  we 
have  no  definite  clew  to  this;  but  even  on  the  face  of  the  matter  as  it 
now  stands  the  general  purport  of  the  symphony  is  quite  plain.* 

"The  gloomy,  mysterious  opening  theme  suggests  the  leaden,  delib- 
erate tread  of  fate.  The  allegro,  after  experimenting  in  many  moods, 
ends  mournfully  and  almost  wearily.  The  beauty  of  the  andante  is 
twice  broken  in  upon  by  the  first  sombre  theme.  The  third  movement 
—  the  waltz  —  is  never  really  gay;  there  is  always  the  suggestion  of 
impending  fate  in  it;  while  at  times  the  scale  passages  for  the  strings 
give  it  an  eerie,  ghostly  character.  At  the  end  of  this  also  there  comes 
the  heavy,  muffled  tread  of  the  veiled  figure  that  is  suggested  by  the 
opening  theme.  Finally,  the  last  movement  shows  us,  as  it  were,  the 
emotional  transformation  of  this  theme,  evidently  in  harmony  with 
a  change  in  the  part  it  now  plays  in  the  curious  drama.  It  is  in  the 
major  instead  of  in  the  minor;  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  weariness 
and  foreboding,  but  bold,  vigorous,  emphatic,  self-confident.  What 
may  be  the  precise  significance  of  the  beautiful  theme  from  the  second 
movement  that  reappears  in  the  finale  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  transmutation  which  the  first  subject  of  the 
allegro  undergoes,  just  before  the  close  of  the  symphony,  is  of  the 
same  psychological  order  as  that  of  the  'fate'  motive  —  a  change  from 
clouds  to  sunshine,  from  defeat  to  triumph." 


*  Since  these  words  were  written,  the  tentative  sketch  of  a  program  was  found  in  the 
notebooks  of  Tchaikovsky  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Klin.  They  contain 
the  following  notation  for  the  Fifth  Symphony:  "Program  of  the  First  Movement  of  the 
Symphony :  Introduction.  Complete  resignation  before  Fate,  or,  which  is  the  same,  before 
the  inscrutable  predestination  of  Providence.  Allegro  (I)  Murmurs,  doubts,  plaints,  reproaches 
against  XXX  [three  crosses  in  the  original].  (II)  Shall  I  throw  myself  in  the  embraces  of 
Faith?  ?  ?  [three  question  marks  in  the  original].  [On  the  comer  of  the  leaf]  a  wonderfxxl 
program,  if  I  could  only  carry  it  out." 


[copyrighted] 
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Carnegie  Hall 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


FOURTH  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 
SATURDAY,  February  14 


Program 

GUIDO  CANTELLI,  Guest  Conductor 

Frescobaldi Four  Pieces 

(Transcribed  for  Orchestra  by  G.  F.  Ghedini) 
I.     Toccata  for  Organ 
II.     Canzone  for  Organ  or  Cembalo 

III.  Toccata  "Before  Sunday  Mass,"  for  Organ 

IV.  Canzone  for  Organ  or  Cembalo 

Stravinsky.  .  .  ."Jeu  de  Cartes"  ("Card  Game,"  Ballet  in  Three  Deals) 
Rossini Overture  to  "La  Gazza  Ladra" 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza 

III.  Valse:  Allegro  moderato 

IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso;  Allegro  vivace 


The  music  of  these  programs  is  available  at   the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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FOUR  PIECES  FOR  ORGAN 
By  GiROLAMo  Frescobaldi 

Born   in  Ferrara,  September  7,  1583;  died  in  Rome  March   1,   1643. 

Transcribed  by  Giorgio  Federico  Ghedini 

Born  in  Cuneo,  Piedmont,  July  11,  1892. 

These  "Qimttro  Pezzi"  by  Frescobaldi  as  transcribed  by  Ghedini  for  orchestra 
were  published  in  1944.*  The  following  orchestra  is  used:  2  flutes  and  2  piccolos,  2 
oboes  and  Knglish  horn,  2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings.  The  orchestral  score  is 
dedicated    to   Vittorio   Gui. 

GHEDINI  has  chosen  two  toccatas  for  organ  for  his  first  and  third 
movements  and  two  canzoni  for  organ  or  cembalo  for  his  second 
and  fourth.  The  treatment  tends  toward  the  contrasted  choirs  of  the 
orchestra  in  the  organ  style.  The  opening  toccata  is  labeled  "Larga- 
mente,  con  molta  esprcssione."  The  following  canzone  is  an  alterna- 
tion of  a  Molto  adagio  with  a  melody  for  the  clarinets  over  string 
background  and  a  Vivace  for  the  full  orchestra.  An  Allegro  giusto 
brings  the  close.  The  third  movement  is  entitled  "Toccata  avanti  la 
Messa  della  Domenica"]  and  is  an  Adagio  religioso  for  the  muted 
strings  pianissimo.  It  consists  of  only  16  measures  and  is  followed  by 
a  brilliant  second  canzone,  Allegro  molto  moderato,  for  the  wood- 
winds only,  followed  by  a  slower  section,  Gravemente,  for  the  lull 
orchestra.  The  Allegro  returns  with  a  fugal  development  leading  to 
a  broad  close.  _ 

It  is  well  known  that  Bach  was  deeply  influenced  by  the  organ  music 


*  By  A.  Ricordi  &  Co.  The  copyright  was  in  1931. 

1  This   toccata   is   found    in   the   Fiori   Musicali  —  the   introduction   to   a    "Mass   for   Sunday" 

<"0rbis  factor"). 


Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


Fifth  Pair  of  Concerts 
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of  Frescobaldi  and  that  he  took  copies  of  a  number  of  his  works.  Yet 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Frescobaldi  was  born  102  years  earlier. 
He  lifted  the  instrument  to  importance  as  he  played  at  St.  Peter's  in 
Rome,  to  the  wonderment,  according  to  the  chronicle  of  Giuseppe 
Baini,  of  30,000  people.* 

He  was  organist  at  St.  Peter's  from  the  age  of  25  until  the  end  of  his 
life  (from  1608  until  his  death  in  1643  with  the  exception  of  the  years 
1628-33  when  he  was  organist  to  Ferdinand  11,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
in  Florence) .  According  to  contemporary  accounts  he  had  a  fine  tenor 
voice  and  his  compositions  for  organ  sometimes  show  a  part  for  solo 
voice  which  he  may  himself  have  taken.  His  numerous  compositions 
crystallized  the  expressive  organ  style  then  in  the  ascendant  and 
brought  to  a  maturity  long  to  be  admired  by  his  musical  descendants 
the  fugal  keyboard  style  of  toccati,  ricercari,  canzoni,  capricci,  partite, 
madrigali.  No  less  than  nine  collections  of  these  were  published  dur- 
ing his  life  and  the  Fiori  Musicali  published  in  1635  ^^^  ^he  last  of 
them. 

Charles  Burney  in  his  "A  General   History  of  Music"    (1776-89) 
speaks  highly  of  Frescobaldi: 

"All  the  musical  writers  of  Italy  have  celebrated  his  talents;  and  his 
works,  which  still  remain,  are  indisputable  vouchers  of  the  truth  of 
their  encomiums.  Quadrio  says,  that  early  in  his  youth,  as  a  singer, 
he  delighted  every  ear,  and  was  praised  by  every  tongue  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Italy.  But  his  chief  excellence  consisted  in  com- 
posing and  playing  on  the  organ  and  harpsichord,  for  which  he 
became  so  renowned,  that  his  works,  both  printed  and  manuscript, 
were  in  the  hands  of  all  professors  and  collectors  of  musical  composi- 
tions. The  emperor  Ferdinand  III  sent  Froberger,  a  young  German 
of  promising  genius,  to  Rome,  on  purpose  to  receive  instructions  from 
Frescobaldi;  by  which  he  profited  so  well  that  he  was  appointed 
imperial  organist  on  his  return.  According  to  Delia  Valle,  Frescobaldi 
was  living  in  1641.  His  first  work,  entitled  Ricercari  et  Canzoni 
Francese,  fatta  sopra  diversi  oblighi  in  Partitura  (1615) ,  are  the  first 
compositions  that  I  have  seen  printed  in  score,  and  with  bars.  They 
are  likewise  the  first  regular  fugues  that  I  have  found  upon  one  subject, 
or  of  two  subjects  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  from  the  beginning 
of  a  movement  to  the  end.  Ricercari  and  fantasie  preceded  sonatas  and 
concertos,  and  were  the  first  compositions  expressly  made  for  instru- 
ments, after  the  invention  of  counterpoint.  The  fugues  of  Frescobaldi 
have  great  merit,  if  we  consider  the  state  of  instrumental  Music  at 
the  time  they  were  produced;  the  subjects  are  marked  and  pleasing, 
the  harmony  pure,  and  the  style  chaste  and  clear.  It  is  not  said  in  the 
title-page  for  what  instruments  the  several  parts  were  designed;  but 
as  the  author  was  a  great  organ-player,  I  make  no  doubt  that  they 
were  first  produced  by  and  for  that  instrument,  as  all  the  four  parts 


*  Maurice  Aliamet-Guilmant  in  his  preface  to  his  edition  of  Fiori  Musicali  doubts  whether 
such  an  "immense  audience"  could  possibly  have  heard  any  of  the  three  organs  then  in  use 
in  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter's  (whose  dome  was  then  under  construction),  for  their  specifica- 
tions were  inadequate  for  that  great  structure. 
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are  so  compact  and  closely  connected,  that  they  are  still  within  the 
grasp  of  the  two  hands.  Notwithstanding  many  of  these  fugues  are 
upon  two,  three,  and  even  four  subjects,  and  every  learned  artifice  of 
inversion,  augmentation,  diminution,  and  moto  contrario,  is  used,  he 
has  had  the  dexterity  to  avoid  confusion.  The  Toccate  per  Cembalo, 
by  the  author,  published  at  Rome  in  1637,  upon  six  lines  for  the  right 
hand,  and  eight  for  the  left,  are  very  full  and  of  difficult  execution. 
These  pieces  being  embellished  with  the  fashionable  divisions  and 
graces  of  the  times,  have  suffered  more  by  age  than  the  ricercari,  which 
have  all  the  simplicity  of  vocal  fugues  in  the  church  style.  But  even 
in  his  toccate  and  variations  on  old  airs,  we  find  more  taste  and 
passages  which  have  stood  their  ground,  than  in  any  other  harpsichord 
Music  of  the  same  period." 

[copyrighted] 


"JEU  DE  CARTES"   ("Card  Game",  Ballet  in  Ihrke  Deals) 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 


(For  Notes  sec  page  7) 


OVERTURE  TO  "LA  GAZZA  LADRA" 
By  GiOACCHiNO  Antonio  Rossini 

Born  at  Pcsaro,  Italv.  February  29.  1792;  died  at  Passy,  France,  November   13.  1868 

"La  Gazza  Ladra"  ("The  Thic\iiig  Magpie"),  opera  buffa  in  two  acts,  to  an 
Italian  libretto  by  loniniaso  C.hcrardi  del  Testa,  based  on  the  French  melodrama 
"La  pie  voleuse;  ou  La  Srn'a)Ue  dr  Palaiseau,"  by  Lotiis  Charles  Caigniez  and 
Jean  Marie  Theodore  liaudoiiin.  was  composed  in  1817.  It  was  first  produced  on 
May  31  of  that  year  at  La  Scala.  Milan. 

This  Overture  was  performed  at  the  regular  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  January  19,  1940,  when  Nicolai  Malko  conducted. 

The  Overture  is  scored  for  flute  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  2  trumpets,  trombone,  timpani,  2  military  drums,  bass  drum,  triangle,  and 
strings. 

THE  overtures  of  Rossini  have  a  special  champion  in  Francis  Toye, 
the  most  recent  biographer  of  this  composer.  "The  most  important 
overtures,"  writes  the  English  musician,  "rescued  at  long  last  from 
the  embraces  of  tired  military  bands  on  the  piers  of  depressing  sea- 
side resorts,  are  beginning  to  creep  back  once  again  into  the  pro- 
grammes of  our  more  enterprising  concerts."  Mr.  Toye  goes  further 
in  reference  to  the  whole  opera  "La  Gazza  Ladra."  He  calls  it  "an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  work,  with  a  real  dramatic  unity  between  words 
and  music.  Its  weaknesses  and  incongruities  are  few;   its  merits  re- 
markable. Though  it  had  a  long  life,  especially  in  France,  it  seems 
now  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  dead.  But  of  all  the  forgotten  operas 
by  Rossini,  it  is  one  of  the  most  likely  perhaps  to  repay  the  trouble  of 
resuscitation." 
Mr.  Toye  is  fortified  in  his  assertion,  no  doubt,  by  the  wide-spread, 
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if  recurring,  vogue  of  the  opera  througfi  the  century  past,  as  well  as 
by  the  dramatic  fidelity  of  the  music  and  its  several  delightful  airs. 
The  theatrical  appeal  of  the  subject  did  much  to  assure  the  success  of 
"La  Gazza  Ladra"  from  the  very  start.  The  French  play,  known  in 
England  as  "The  Maid  and  the  Magpie,"  told  of  a  little  servant  girl 
who  is  condemned  to  death  for  the  theft  of  a  silver  sj^oon.  Only  her 
father  could  exonerate  her,  but  he  is  a  deserter  from  the  army  and 
she  accepts  the  verdict  in  silence  rather  than  subject  him  to  arrest. 
It  is  discovered  at  the  last  moment  that  the  spoon  has  been  taken  by 
her  pet  magpie,  and  hidden  in  its  nest. 

The  opera-going  public  found  the  role  of  the  "luckless  servant  girl" 
tremendously  affecting,  and  took  to  its  heart  the  Ninettas  of  Malibran, 
Grisi,  Lind,  Alboni,  Sontag,  Patti.  The  Allen  A.  Brown  collection  in 
the  Boston  Public  Library  has  preserved  newspaper  clippings  of  vari- 
ous dates  and  places,  a  revealing  record  of  the  attitude  towards  ''La 
Gazza  Ladra"  in  different  epochs.  The  first  New  York  performance 
seems  to  have  been  in  French  at  the  Park  Theatre  in  the  summer  of 
1833.  On  November  18  of  the  same  year  it  was  done  in  its  own  lan- 
guage   at   a    theatre   on   Leonard   Street,   with   Clementina   Fanti    as 
Ninetta,  Senator  Henry  Clay  watching  the  performance  from  his  box. 
A  performance  at  Baden  in  August,  1864,  moved  the  critic  Emmanuel 
de  Aspres  to  praise  "all  its  treasures  of  melody,  heaped  in  prodigal 
handfuls,  as  pearls  and  diamonds  tossed  by  a  magician  to  an  astonished 
multitude."  A  performance  in  New  York  in  November,  1883,  seemed 
to  one  re\  iewer  almost  to  threaten,  with  its  antiquated  style,  the  new 
ascendancy   of   Wagner's    "Lohengrin,"   or    the   lush   theatricality   of 
Gounod's  "Faust."  But  this  reviewer  decided  after  all  that  the  event 
was  a  personal  triumph  for  Adelina  Patti  rather  than  a  vindication 
of  a  style  worn  thin.  "For  Patti,"  he  wrote,  "to  ask  is  to  command.  The 
great  assembly,  robed  in  silken  expectancy,  was  delighted  until  the 
hour  of  midnight  approached,  and  the  whole  affair  took  on  a  some- 
wdiat  somnolent  aspect.  Four  hours  of  tantamara,  even  with  Patti,  is 
a  little  too  much." 

"La  Gazza  Ladra"  was  sufficiently  well  known  to  be  done  in  New 
York  as  a  parody  in  1840,  under  the  title  "The  Cat's  in  the  Larder,"  or 
"The  Maid  with  a  Parasol."  The  Overture,  of  course,  has  had  a  career 
of  its  own  apart  from  the  opera.  An  old  programme  of  a  minstrel 
show  names  it  "The  Gas  Ladder."  Lawrence  Oilman  contributes  to 
this  record  of  curiosities  with  the  notation  of  "probably  the  first  con- 
cert performance  of  the  Overture  in  New  York"  on  October  12,  1825: 
"  'At  Mr.  Huerta's  concert  at  the  Concert  Room,  corner  Reed  Street 
-and  Broadway,  opposite  Washington  Hall'  when  the  Overture  was 
played  on  the  piano  'by  a  young  lady  with  an  accompaniment'  —  an 
accompaniment  of  what,  history  does  not  tell  us." 
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riic  Overture  at  once  won  to  Rossini  ilu-  liostile  public  ol  Milan  at 
the  first  performance  oI  "La  Gazza  Ladra,"  in  the  spring  of  1817. 
1  he  instrumental  score  was  more  highly  spiced  than  what  the  public 
of  La  Scala  expected  from  their  orchestral  ])it.  By  opening  the  overture 
with  rolls  from  two  military  drums,  one  ai  each  end  of  the  orchestra, 
the  composer  established  a  precedent  and  took  his  hearers  by  surprise. 
It  is  told  that  a  young  man,  the  pupil  ol  Rolla,  the  orchestra  leader, 
was  so  incensed  by  this  libert\  that  he  carried  a  stiletto  about  with 
him,  hoping  to  meet  Rossini  and  uphold  the  liouor  ol  his  art.  Henri 
Beyle  de  Stendhal  described  in  his  nunioiis  oi  Rossini  ihe  momentous 
first  performance:  "ihe  Oxerture  at  (jnce  bespoke  the  favor  of  the 
audience.  Who  that  has  once  heaid  this  pidure^cjue  symphony  \\ill 
easily  forget  it?  The  introduction  of  ihc  drum  as  a  princij>al  j^art 
gives  it  a  reality  which  is  rarely  expressed  in  any  other  music.  It  is 
descriptive  of  the  return  of  a  young  soldier  to  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
and  to  the  maid  of  his  heart,  after  the  successes  of  a  glorious  cam- 
paign." Stendahl  ^vas  e\cii  more  transported  by  the  air  "di  piacer  mi 
balza  il  cor"  as  deli\cred  b\  Bellochi,  the  first  Ninetta.  "It  would  be 
difficidt  to  give  an  Knglishman  who  has  not  \  isiied  lial\  antl  been  an 
eye  Avitness  to  the  intoxication  of  feeling  that  sei/es  an  Italian  audience 
when  anything  superlatively  good  ( laims  their  attention  aii\  adequate 
idea  of  the  luroyr  ^viih  Avhich  this  air  was  received.  Ihe  pit  rose  en 
masse  upon  the  benches.  I  hey  made  Mme.  Bellochi  repeat  the  air 
while  they  remained  in  this  position.  Not  (ontent  with  this,  they  de- 
manded it  a  third  time,  -when  Rossini  rose  from  the  piano:  'Tlie  part 
of  Ninetta,'  said  he,  addressing  the  front  rows  of  the  pit,  'has  a  con- 
siderable deal  of  music  in  it,  and  if  yoti  insist  on  Mme.  Bellochi's  re- 
peating it  again,  f  fear  she  will  be  unable  to  go  through  the  whole  of 
the  opera.'  After  some  grave  discussions  in  the  pit,  this  was  at  last 
consented  to."  Rossini  complained  afterwards,  as  he  sat  in  the  Cafe 
deir  Academia,  that  lie  was  overcome  with  fatigue  at  the  excess  of 
"obeisances"  that  he  liad  been  obliged  to  make. 

Yet  few  who  lieard  tlie  opera  then  or  later  were  ready  to  claim  that 
it  maintained  an  even  level.  Stendhal  fotnid  himself  obliged  to  make 
niunerous  reservations.  For  example,  the  august  ceremony  of  Ninetta's 
triai  for  life  begins  witli  a  waltz,  a  dance  unsuited  to  the  Italian  tem- 
perament even  in  more  appropriate  situations. 

[copyrighted] 

FIFTH  SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  64 
By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 


(For  Notes  see  Page   12) 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 
fieethoven  Symphouy  No.  7 
S.vmphony  No.  1 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 
Brnch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1.  in  G  minor 

Soloist.  Yehndi  Menuhin 
Handel  Water  Music 
ffaydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 

Symphony  No.  104  ( "London" ) 
Mozart  Overture,  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Schii'bert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 
Overture  "Genoveva" 


Amontj  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bach    nrniHleuhurg    Concerto    No.    1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmnsik ; 

in    F:    Rrandenhurg    Concerto    No.  Serenade    No.    10.    in    B-Flat,    K. 

6.    in    B-Flat;    Suite   No.    1.   in   C;  361;    Symphony    No.   36,    in    C,    K. 

Suite    No.   4.   in    D  425,   "Linz" ;   Symphony  No.  39,   in 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    in    E-  B-flat,    K.    543 

Flat,    "Eroica" ;    Symphony   No.   5,  „     ,    ^  ^  ^          .    .r     o   •     r.  ..• 

in  C  Minor.  Op.  67 ;  Svmphony  No.  Prokoffeff  Concerto  No.  2.  in  G  Minor. 

9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral"  Op.    63.    Heifetz,     violinist ;     Sym 

phony  No.  5 ;  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F,  Op.  90  Op.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 
Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz,  violinist 

Baydn  Symphony  No.  92.  in  G,  "Ox-  ^«^^^  Bolero ;  Ma  M^re  L'Oye  Suite 

ford";    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G,  ^         ,            ..        o      ,       ,, 

"Surprise" ;  Toy  Symphony  Schuhert     Symphony     No.     8,     in     B 

Minor,  "Unfinished" 

Ehiitchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell,  Tchaikovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

P^^"'^^  Symphony  No.  4,  in   F  minor,  Op. 

Mendelssohn   Symphony  No.  4,   "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5.   in  E  Minor, 

iau"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D.  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  binder  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Montetjx 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play  (33^/^  r.p.m. )  and 
(in  most  cases)  45  r.p.m 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only  : 

Charles  Munch  conducting:  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick"  ;  Ravel,  La  Valse 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting :  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony ;  Wagner,  Prel- 
ude to  "Lohengrin." 

Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 


In  the  finest  homes...  on  the  concert  stage 


I'm  Baldwin  is  a  pre-eminent  piano  of  the  concert  world- 
yet  it  is  essentially  a  piano  for  the  home.     That  is 

why  in  homes  where  quality  and  endurins  beauty 
are  the  measure  of  value  you  will  find  the  Baldwin. 
A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  in  its  superb 
craftsmanship,  will  3ive  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 

pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  finest. 
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SEVENTY-SECOND    SEASON 

1952-1953 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second  Season,   1952-195}',) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

Season  19^^ 
BERKSHIRE      FESTIVAL 

AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASS. 


Concerts  in  the  Theatre 
(SAT.  EVES.  AT  8:30;  SITIV.  AFTS.  AT  3) 

July  11  &:  12:     Bach  Programs  July  18  &:  19:     Mozart  Programs 

July  25:     Strauss,  Milhaud,  Ravel,  Foss 

July  26:  Haydn  Program 


Concerts  iji  tJie  Shed 
(FRI.  AND  SAT.  EVES.  AT  8:30:  SI  IV.  AFTS.  AT  3) 

SERIES  A    (July  31,  August   1,  2) 

The  programs  will  include:  .  .  .  Beethoven  —  Overture,  "Leonore"  No.  3; 
MendeLssoJi7i  —  VioUn  Concerto  (Soloist:  Zing  Francescatti)  ;  Copland  — 
"Appalachian  Spring";  Ravel  —  "llolero";  all-Tchaikovsky  program  —  "Hsim 
let"  Overture,  Suite,  "Mozartiana",  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  Overture,  Symphony 
No.  5;  Schumann —  "M'cinired"  Overture;  /''055  — Piano  Concerto  (the  com 
poser  as  soloist);  Mendelssohti —  "IVdUdn"  Symphony;  L/jz/ —  "Mephisto 
Waltz". 

SERIES  B   (August  7,  8,  9) 

The  prograyns  will  include  .  .  .  Handel  —  "\\/3.ier  Music";  Barber  — 
"Adagio  for  Strings";  Saiiit-Saens  —  Cello  Concerto  (Soloist:  Gregor  Piati- 
gorsky)  ;  Strauss  —  "Don  Quixote";  i3^?7/oz  —  Dramatic  Symphony  "Romeo 
and  Juliet";  Koussevitzky  Memorial  Program:  Haydn —  Symphony  No.  102; 
Afrt/i/^r  — Symphony  No.  2    ("Resurrection"). 

SERIES  C   (August  14,  15,  16) 

The  programs  will  include  .  .  .  Cherubini  —  "An3.creon'  Overture;  Schu- 
bert —  "Unfinished"  Symphony;  Ravel  —  Piano  Concerto  for  the  Left  Hand 
(Soloist:  Seymour  Lipkin)  ;  Wagner  —  Prelude  and  Love-Death,  "Tristan  and 
Isolde";  "A  Siegfried  Idyll";  "Die  Meistersinger,"  Excerpts  from  Act  III; 
Hindemith  —  Conctrio  for  Strings  and  Brass;  Brahms  —  Symphony  No.  2; 
Chavez  — "Sinionidi  India";   ZJ)a/2m5  —  "Requiem." 

Programs  Subject  to  Change 


GUEST  CONDUCTORS 

Pierre  Monteux  (Aug.  1)      •     Leonard  Bernstein  (Aug.  9  and  15) 


Berkshire  Music  Center  (July  ^  —  August  16) 

Subscriptions  are  now  being  taken  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  for  the 

Shed  Series  A,  B,  and  C. 


Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Sixty-seventh  Season  in  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


FIFTH  EVENING  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY,  March   ii 


Program 

Schumann Overture  to  Byron's  ''Manfred,  Op.  115 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  4,  in  B-flat  major.  Op.  60 

I.  Adagio;  Allegio  vivace 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 

INTERMISSION 

Bartok Deux  Images 

I.     En  pleine  fleur  (Vir^gzas) 
II.     Danse  villageoise  (A  falu  tancd) 

Debussy "Prelude  k  I'apres-midi  d'un  Faune," 

Eclogue  after  the  Poem  by  Stephana  Mallarm^ 

Wagner Excerpts  from  Act  III, 

"Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg" 

Introduction  —  Dance  of  the  Apprentices  — 
Procession   of   the   Mastersingers 

For  next  Season's  Announcement  see  opposite  page  32 

The  music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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OVERTURE  TO   BYRON'S   "MANFRED,"    Op.    115 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  in  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  in  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Schumann  composed  his  music  for  Byron's  "Manfred"  in  the  latter  part  of  1848. 
The  Overture,  completed  on  November  4  at  Dresden,  had  its  first  concert  per- 
formance at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig,  March  14,  1852,  as  part  of  a  "Schumann 
evening,"  when  Robert  conducted  from  the  manuscript.  The  first  performance  of 
the  complete  music  —  a  stage  production  —  was  given  at  Weimar  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Franz  Liszt,  June  13.  1852.  The  first  concert  performance  was  at  Leipzig, 
March  14,  1859,  when  Schumann  conducted.  The  Overture  was  first  played  in 
New  York  at  a  Philliarmonic  concert  November  21,  1857.  The  complete  "Manfred" 
music  was  performed  by  the  same  orchestra  May  8,  1869,  when  Fdwin  Booth  im- 
personated Manfred.  The  Overture  was  first  performed  in  Boston  at  a  Harvard 
Musical  Association  concert  November  17,  1869.  The  complete  music  was  first  heard 
in  Boston  when  the  Cecilia  Society  performed  it  April  24,  1880.  Howard  Malcolm 
Ticknor  was  the  reader.  The  Overture  was  first  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  February  24,  18S2,  and  was  last  heard  in  the  scries  December  10,  1948, 
Leonard  Bernstein  conducting.  The  complete  "Manfred"  music  was  first  performed  by 
this  orchestra  March  21,  1884,  and  again  in  1886,  1892  and  1899.  Three  orchestral 
excerpts  were  performed  under  M.  Monteux's  direction  April  14,  1922. 

The  Overture  calls  for  the  following  orchestra:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

DOES  anybody  read  Manfred  or  for  that  matter  Childe  Harold 
today?"  wrote  Philip  Hale  as  long  ago  as  1899  (Boston  Journal, 
April  9) .  "Is  not  the  hero  at  rest  and  buried  with  the  Giaour,  Lara, 
Childe  Harold,  and  the  other  scowling,  mysterious,  gloomy,  melo- 
dramatic puppets  contrived  and  dressed  by  the  noble  Lord,  whose 
favorite  tipple  was  gin  and  water?" 

We  shall  refrain  from  inquiring  how  many  people  read  Manfred 
these  many  years  later,  or,  doing  so,  respond  to  the  dark  despair  of 
the  Byronic  figure  as,  oppressed  by  a  past  guilt,  he  stands  upon  the 
lungfrau  and  rejects  nature  with  its  beauties  as  well  as  mankind 
with  its  frailties,  commands  all  wisdom,  Faust-wise,  except  the  riddle 
which  even  the  supernatural  spirits  he  summons  cannot  answer  for 
him.  That  riddle  is  the  riddle  of  Hamlet:  Will  death  bring  the  re- 
lease of  oblivion?  Byron,  like  Goethe,  like  Shakespeare,  had  a  tre- 
mendous hold  upon  the  imaginations  of  composers  in  the  mid- 
century.  Schumann's  belief  in  Manfred,  as  expressed  in  music,  can 
still  move  us  a  hundred  years  later,  even  though  the  pulse  of  the 
poem  itself  may  have  weakened  for  some.  Yet  there  is  cosmic  ex- 
panse in  Manfred,  Alpine  altitude,  as  when,  standing  "alone  upon 
the  cliffs,"  he  sees  an  eagle  passing: 

"Ay. 

Thou  winged  and  cloud-cleaving  mmister. 
Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven. 
Well  may'st  thou  swoop  so  near  me  —  I  should  be 
Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets;  thou  art  gone 
Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee;  but  thine 
Yet  pierces  downward,  onward,  or  above. 
With  a  pervading  vision.  —  Beautiful! 
How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world! 
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How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself; 

But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we. 

Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 

To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 

A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 

The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride. 

Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will 

Till  our  mortality  predominates. 

And  all  men  are  —  what  they  name  not  to  themselves 

And  trust  not  to  each  other." 

The  apt  imagery  of  Byron  and  his  adroit  euphony  could  have 
meant  little  to  Schumann*;  no  more  than  it  could  have  meant  to 
Tchaikovsky,  writing  his  Manfred  Symphony,  or  Berlioz,  writing 
his  Harold  in  Italy.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  three  com- 
posers together  could  have  mustered  enough  English  to  savor  two 
consecutive  lines  in  the  original.  But  the  sense  of  contemplation  with- 
drawn from  the  world,  the  luxury  of  pessimism  and  extravagance  of 
fervor,  the  fascination  of  the  supernatural,  some  of  the  praise  of  nature, 
evidently  came  through  in  the  translations  into  many  languages.  It 
must  have  been  so,  for  Byron  was  often  more  admired  and  praised 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  in  his  own  country. 

Schumann,  according  to  his  biographer  Wasielewski,  read  Man- 
fred aloud  before  two  friends  at  Diisseldorf  (presumably  in  the 
translation  by  Posgaru) ,  "burst  into  tears,  and  was  so  overcome  that 
he  could  go  no  further."  The  writer  explains  this  by  the  close  affinity 
of  Schumann  and  the  hero  of  the  poem.  'Tor  what  is  this  Byronic 
Manfred  but  a  restless,  wandering,  distracted  man,  tormented  by 
fearful  thoughts,  and  the  mad,  soul-destroying  intercourse  with  spirits 
—  which  must  of  course  be  taken  symbolically  —  was  also  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  Schumann's  last  illness.  .  .  .  The  overture,  indeed,  might 
contend  for  superiority  with  all  others;  it  is  a  powerful  soul  paint- 
ing, full  of  tragico-pathetic  flights,  and  quite  surpassing  all  his  other 
instrumental  works  in  intellectual  grandeur.  We  feel  that  it  was  com- 
posed with  rare  devotion  and  unusual  outlay  of  mental  power.  Its 


*  Schumann  necessarily  abridged  some  parts  of  the  poem  which  he  set  to  music.  Most  of 
the  splendid  soliloquy  from  which  the  above  quotation  is  taken  is  omitted  in  concert  per- 
formance. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

A  College  of  Music 

Harrison  Keller,  President  Malcolm  Holmes,  Dean 

Faculty  of  the  Conservatory  includes  the  following  members  of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra 
RAYMOND  ALLARD  GEORGES  FOUREL  ERNST  PANENKA 

RICHARD  BURGIN  ALFRED  KRIPS  JAMES  PAPPOUTSAKIS 

PASQUALE  CARDILLO  MARCEL  LAFOSSE  CHARLES  SMITH 

GINO  CIOFFI                       ROSARIO  MAZZEO  ROGER  VOISIN 

JOSEPH  DE  PASQUALE           GEORGES  MOLEUX  ALFRED  ZIGHERA 

PAUL  FEDOROVSKY    BERNARD  ZIGHERA 

FERNAND  GILLET 
JOHN  W.  COFFEY  GEORGES  LAURENT  WILLEM  VALKENIER 

For  further  information  apply  Dean,  290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
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nature  is  in  concord  with  the  poem  —  of  a  gloomy,  melancholy,  but 
sometimes  passionate  and  demoniac  tint." 

The  Overture  has  often  been  singled  out  for  praise.  Robert  Schu- 
mann, who  without  conceit  could  be  confident  as  well  as  dubious 
about  his  own  music,  thought  well  of  the  Overture  in  particular  and 
wrote  to  his  friend  Liszt,  who  was  about  to  produce  "Manfred"  at 
Weimar:  "As  to  the  music,  dear  friend,  I  hope  you  will  like  the  Over- 
ture. I  really  consider  it  one  of  the  finest  of  my  brain  children  and 
wish  you  may  agree  with  me."  When  the  first  section  of  the  "Manfred" 
music,  including  the  Overture,  was  completed  on  November  14,  1848, 
Robert  brought  home  a  bottle  of  champagne,  according  to  a  pleasant 
custom  of  the  Schumann  household,  and  Clara  invited  friends  for  a 
little  "birthday  celebration"  of  the  new  score.  The  complete  music, 
which  consists  of  entr'actes,  choruses  of  "spirits,"  and  an  occasional 
undercurrent  to  the  spoken  text,  has  been  performed  with  success, 
Dut  the  Overture  has  received  the  highest  praise.  Frederick  Niecks, 
Schumann's  principal  biographer,  considered  it  not  only  Schumann's 
"greatest  achievement  as  a  composer  of  program  music,"  but  his  great- 
est "as  a  composer  generally,"  and  "one  of  the  most  original  and 
greatest  orchestral  compositions  ever  conceived,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  .  .  .  one  of  tlie  most  sombre  soul  portraits  ever  painted.  .  .  . 
The  sombreness  is  nowhere  relieved,  although  contrast  to  the  dark 
brooding  and  the  surging  agitation  of  despair  is  obtained  by  the 
tender,  longing,  regretful  recollection  of  Astarte,  the  destroyed  be- 
loved one."  H.  E.  Krehbiel  considered  this  as  the  "most  profoundly 
subjective"  of  Schumann's  works,  "as  consistently  as  the  prelude  to 
Wagner's  Tristan  iind  Isolde  an  effort  to  delineate  soul  states  and 
struggles  without  the  help  of  external  things.  To  understand  it  one 
must  recall  the  figure  in  Byron's  poem  —  the  strong  man  torn  by  re- 
morse, struggling  with  himself,  bending  supernatural  powers  to  his 
will,  yearning  for  forgiveness  and  death,  tortured  by  a  pitiless  con- 
science, living  in  a  solitude  which  was  solitude  no  more,  'but  peopled 
with  the  furies,'  condemned  by  his  own  sin  to  number 

'Ages  —  ages  — 
Space  and  eternity  —  and  consciousness, 
With  the  fierce  thirst  of  death  —  and  still  unslaked!'  " 

Paul  Graf  ^Valdersee  has  described  the  Overture,  in  ''Miisikalische 
Vortrdge/'  as  "a  deeply  earnest  picture  of  the  soul,  which  describes 
in  the  most  affecting  manner  the  torture  and  conflict  of  the  human 
heart,  gradually  dying  out,  in  allusion  to  the  liberation  wrought 
through  death.  It  is  ahvays  a  dangerous  thing  to  approach  such  a 
creation  with  the  intellectual  dissecting  knife  and  seek  to  read  from 
it  the  definite  ideas  of  the  composer.  In  this  special  case  one  can  hardly 
err,  if  he  assumes  that  the  master  wished  to  indicate  two  fundamental 
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I'  moods  of  feeling:  on  the  one  hand  that  of  anguish,  which  is  the  con- 

;  sequence  of  sin  —  the  unrest  that  is  coupled  with  resistance  to  divine 
and  human  laws;  on  the  other,  that  of  patience,  of  forgiveness  —  in  a 
word,  of  love  —  so  that  to  the  soul's  life  of  Manfred  he  might  offset 

]  that  of  Astarte.  The  rhythmic  precipitancy  in  the  first  measure  of  the 
Overture  transports  us  at  once  into  a  state  of  excited  expectation. 
After  a  short  slow  movement,  the  development  begins  in  passionate 
tempo,  the  portrayal  of  the  restless  and  tormented  mood.  It  is  the 
syncope,  employed  continually  in  the  motive,  that  indicates  the  con- 
flict of  the  soul.  This  storms  itself  out,  and  then  appears  the  expres- 

I  sion  of  a  melancholy,  milder  mood.  Mysteriously,  in  the  pianissimo^ 
three  trumpets  are  introduced  in  isolated  chords:  a  warning  from  an- 
other world.  But  the  evil  spirits  cannot  be  reduced  to  silence;  with 
increased  intensity  of  passion  the  struggle  begins  anew.  The  battle 
rages  hotly,  but  in  the  pauses  of  the  fight  resound  voices  of  reconcilia- 
tion. At  last  the  strength  is  exhausted,  the  pulse  beats  slower,  the  un- 
rest is  assuaged,  the  music  gradually  dies  away.  A  slow  movement, 
nearly  related  to  the  introduction,  leads  to  the  conclusion.  With  this 
Overture  Schumann  has  created  one  of  his  most  important  instru- 
mental works."  [copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY   IN   B-FLAT   MAJOR  NO.   4,   Op.  60 
By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


This  symphony  was  completed  in  1806  and  dedicated  to  the  Count  Franz  von 
Oppersdorf.  The  first  performance  was  in  March,  1801,  at  the  house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  Vienna.  It  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  long  opening  Adagio  has  none  of  the  broad  chords  or  flourishes 
of  the  classical  introduction;  it  is  no  meandering  fantasia  but  a 
reverie,  precisely  conceived,  musing  upon  its  own  placid  theme  in  a 
sombre  minor  which  is  soon  to  be  banished.  Incisive  staccato  chords 
establish  at  once  the  brightness  of  B-flat  major  and  the  beat  of  the 
allegro  vivace.  The  subject  matter  of  this  movement  is  as  abundant  as 
that  of  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica,  the  exposition  extending 
through  154  bars,  unfolding  one  new  thought  after  another  in  simple 
and  inevitable  continuity.  The  main  theme,  with  its  staccato  notes,  is 
taken  up  by  the  whole  orchestra  and  then  given  humorously  (and 
differently)  to  the  bassoon  over  whispered  trills  from  the  violins.  It 
generates  excitement  in  the  violins  and  breaks  with  anergic  syncopated 
chords  which  bring  in  the  dominant  key,  and  from  the  flute  the 
graceful   and  lilting  second  subject,  which   suggests  a  crescendo   in 
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short  chords  and  a  new  theme  in  canonic  dialogue  between  the  clarinet 
and  bassoon.  Another  syncopated  subject  ends  the  section.  The  de- 
velopment plays  lightly  with  fragments  of  the  principal  theme,  and 
the  little  rhythmic  figure  which  introduced  it.  The  theme  is  combined 
with  the  second  theme  proper.  There  is  a  full  recapitulation,  more 
brilliantly  written. 

The  Adagio  devolves  upon  a  theme  first  heard  from  the  strings  and 
then  from  the  full  choirs  in  a  soft  cantabile.  The  accompanying 
rhythmic  figure  pervades  the  movement  with  its  delicate  accentua- 
tion, appearing  by  turn  in  each  part  of  the  orchestra,  now  and  then 
in  all  parts  at  once,  and  at  the  last  quite  alone  in  the  timpani.  This 
until  then  merely  reinforcing  instrument  is  now  used  with  special 
coloring.  The  movement  takes  its  even,  dreaming  course  with  not  a 
moment  of  full  sonority.  It  sings  constantly  in  every  part.  Even  the 
ornamental  passages  of  traditional  slow  movement  development  are 
no  longer  decoration,  but  dainty  melodic  tracery.  No  other  slow 
movement  of  Beethoven  is  just  like  this  one.  What  Wagner  wrote  of 
Beethoven  in  general  can  be  applied  to  this  Adagio  in  a  special  sense: 
"The  power  of  the  musician  cannot  be  grasped  otherwise  than  through 
the  idea  of  magic.  Assuredly  while  listening  we  fall  into  an  enchanted 
state.  In  all  parts  and  details  which  to  sober  senses  are  like  a  complex 
of  technical  means  cunningly  contrived  to  fulfill  a  form,  we  now  per- 
ceive a  ghostlike  animation  ...  a  pulsation  of  undulating  joy,  lam- 
entation and  ecstasy,  all  of  which  seem  to  spring  from  the  depths  of 
our  own  nature.  .  .  .  Every  technical  detail  ...  is  raised  to  the  highest 
significance  of  spontaneous  effusion.  There  is  no  accessory  here,  no 
framing  of  a  melody;  every  part  in  the  accompaniment,  each  rhythmi- 
cal note,  indeed  each  rest,  everything  becomes  melody." 

The  third  movement  is  characterized  by  alternate  phrases  between 
wood  winds  and  strings.  The  Trio,  which  in  interest  dominates  the 
Scherzo  section,  makes  a  second  return  before  the  close,  the  first 
symphonic  instance  of  what  was  to  be  a  favorite  device.  The  finale, 
which  is  marked  allegro  ma  non  troppo,  takes  an  easily  fluent  pace, 
as  is  fitting  in  a  symphony  not  pointed  by  high  brilliance.  Its  de- 
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lightful  twists  and  turns  have  an  adroitness  setting  a  new  precedent  in 
final  movements. 

It  has  been  noted  that  in  all  of  his  even-numbered  symphonies, 
Beethoven  was  content  to  seek  softer  beauties,  reserving  his  de- 
fiances, his  true  depths  of  passion  for  the  alternate  ones.  There  may 
well  have  been  something  in  his  nature  which  required  this  alterna- 
tion, a  trait  perhaps  also  accountable  for  the  thematic  alternation  of 
virility  and  gentleness,  of  the  "masculine"  and  the  "feminine"  in  his 
scores  of  this  period.  For  the  years  1804-1806  were  the  years  of  the 
colossus  first  finding  his  full  symphonic  strength,  and  glorying  in  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  years  of  the  romantic  lover,  capable  of  being 
entirely  subdued  and  subjugated  by  feminine  charm.  They  were  the 
years  which  produced  the  "Eroica"  and  C  minor  symphonies,  and 
the  "Appassionata"  Sonata  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  the  Fourth 
Symphony  and  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  not  to  mention  "Fidelio" 
and  the  three  Razumowsky  Quartets.  It  may  have  been  some  inner  law 
of  artistic  equilibrium  which  induced  Beethoven,  after  drafting  two 
movements  for  his  C  minor  Symphony  in  1805,  to  set  them  aside, 
and  devote  himself,  in  1806,  to  the  gentler  contours  of  the  Sym- 
phony in  B-flat,  which,  completed  in  that  year,  thus  became  the 
fourth  in  number. 

Robert  Schumann  compared  this  Symphony  to  a  "Greek  maiden 
between  two  Norse  giants."  The  Fourth,  overshadowed  by  the  more 
imposing  stature  of  the  "Eroica"  and  the  Fifth,  has  not  lacked 
champions.  "The  character  of  this  score,"  wrote  Berlioz,  "is  gen- 
erally lively,  nimble,  joyous,  or  of  a  heavenly  sweetness."  Thayer, 
who  bestowed  his  adjectives  guardedly,  singled  out  the  "placid  and 
serene  Fourth  Symphony  —  the  most  perfect  in  form  of  them  all";  and 
Sir  George  Grove,  a  more  demonstrative  enthusiast,  found  in  it  some- 
thing "extraordinarily  entrainant  ~  a  more  consistent  and  attractive 
whole  cannot  be.  .  .  .  The  movements  fit  in  their  places  like  the  limbs 
and  features  of  a  lovely  statue;  and,  full  of  fire  and  invention  as  they 
are,  all  is  subordinated  to  conciseness,  grace,  and  beauty." 

The  composer  has  left  to  posterity  little  of  the  evidence  usually 
found  in  his  sketchbooks  of  the  time  and  course  of  composition.  He 
has  simply  (but  i  neon  trover  tibly)  fixed  the  year,  inscribing  at  the  top 
of  his  manuscript  score:  "Sinfonia  ^ta  1806  — L.  v.  Bthvn."  This  date 
has  been  enough  to  enkindle  the  imagination  of  more  than  one  writer. 

It  was  probably  early  in  May  of  1801  that  Beethoven  took  a  post 
chaise  from  Vienna  to  visit  his  friends  the  Brunswicks  at  their  an- 
cestral estate  in  Martonvdsar,  Hungary.  There  he  found  Count  Franz 
von  Brunswick,  and  the  Count's  sisters  Therese  and  Josephine  (then 
a  widow  of  twenty-six),   and   the  younger   Karoline.   Therese   and 
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Josephine  ("Tesi"  and  "Pepi")  seem  to  have  had  the  composer's  more 
interested  attention.  Therese,  who  always  held  his  warm  regard, 
was  once  championed  as  the  "immortal  beloved,"  and  it  was  even  sup- 
posed that  she  and  Beethoven  became  engaged  in  this  summer  and 
that  the  Adagio  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  his  musical  declaration. 
Unfortunately  for  the  romancers,  the  book  by  Mariam  Tenger*  upon 
which  they  had  reached  their  conclusions,  has  been  quite  discredited. 
The  diaries  of  Therese,  since  examined,  clearly  show  that  she  held 
Beethoven  in  high  and  friendly  esteem  —  nothing  more.  Pepi,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  mentioned  by  Therese  as  being  interested  in  Beethoven 
to  the  danger  point.  This  summer  infatuation  may  have  had  a  single 
lasting  effect  —  the  agreeable  one  of  stimulating  music.  Romain  Rol- 
land,  who  made  more  of  the  affair  with  Therese  von  Brunswick  than 
these  subsequent  discoveries  justify,  yet  came  to  the  still  plausible 
conclusion  that  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  the  direct  outcome  of  Bee- 
thoven's stay  at  Martonvasar,  "a  pure,  fragrant  flower  which  treasures 
up  the  perfume  of  these  days,  the  calmest  in  all  his  life." 

The  felicity  of  Martonvasar  seems  to  have  found  its  reflection  in 
the  Symphony.  The  gusty  lover  was  in  abeyance  for  the  time  being. 
Beethoven  dominated  the  affections  of  all,  but  not  in  a  way  to  ruffle  the 
blessed  succession  of  summer  days  and  nights  in  the  Hungarian  manor, 
secluded  in  its  immense  acres  where  a  row  of  lindens  was  singled  out 
and  one  chosen  as  sacred  to  each  of  the  little  circle,  Beethoven  in- 
cluded. 
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TWO  ''IMAGES",  Op.   lo 
By  Bela  Bartok 

Born  in  Nagsyzentmiklos,  Hungary,  March  25,  1881;  died  in  New  York, 

September  26,  1945. 


These  "Pictures"  for  orchestra  were  composed  in  1910.  The  first  performance  ac- 
cording to  the  catalogue  of  the  Edwin  A.  Fleisher  Collection  was  by  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  of  Budapest,  October  5,   1912,  Stephan  Kerner  conducting. 

The  following  orchestra  is  called  for:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English 
horn,  3  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra -bassoon,  4  horns,  4  trumpets, 
3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  celesta,  2  harps,  chimes,  and 
strings. 


*Beethoven'8   Unsterhliche   Oeliebte,"   1890. 
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THE  first  of  the  ''Images,"  a  Poco  adagio  ("In  full  Flower"),  is 
dreamy  in  character  and  begins  with  a  melody  in  the  woodwinds 
over  murmuring  strings  and  ending  in  trills  for  the  flutes.  The  strings 
soon  take  the  burden  of  melody  but  yield  to  the  woodwinds  as  they 
give  a  shimmering  support  to  the  close,  pianissimo. 

The  Second  ''Image"  is  a  lively  Allegro  in  2-4  time.  The  strings  and 
winds  contribute  to  the  dance  in  alternate  choirs  and  presently  join 
in  a  brilliant  rhythmic  impetus,  with  an  accelerando  at  the  end. 

The  following  music  by  Bartok  has  been  performed  by  this  orchestra 
(which  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  to  be  reproached  for  tardy  recogni- 
tion) : 

1926,  Nov.   12  — Dance  Suite 

1928,  Feb.   17  —  Piano  Concerto  No.  1   (The  composer  as  soloist) 

1944,  Dec.    1    —  Concerto  for  Orchestra   (First  performance) 
Dec.    29  —  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

1945,  Dec.    28— Violin  Concerto    (Soloist  —  Yehudi  Menuhin) 

1947,  Feb.  21  —  Music  for  Stringed  Instruments,  Pecussion  and  Celesta 

1950,  Jan.  20  —  Suite  from  "The  Miraculous  Mandarin" 

1950,  Mar.  24  —  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

195I'  J^n.  12  —  Music  for  Stringed  Instruments,  Percussion  and  Celesta 

1952,  Jan.  11  — Viola  Concerto    (Soloist  —  William  Primrose) 

1952,  Feb.  8    —  Concerto  for  Orchestra 
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"PRELUDE  TO  THE  AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAUN"    (After  the 
Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  in  St.  Germain   (Seine  and  Oise)  ,  August  22,  1862;  died  in  Paris, 

March  26,  1918 


Debussy  completed  his  Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun  in  the  summer  of 
1894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  December 
22,  1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting.  It  was  published  in  1895. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  3  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2 
bassoons,  4  horns,  2  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club, 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  April  i,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  way 
into  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  until  the  end  of  1913. 

IT  would  require  a  poet  of  great  skill  and  still  greater  assurance  to  at- 
tempt a  translation  of  Mallarme's  rhymed  couplets,  his  complex 
of  suggestions,  his  "labyrinth,"  as  he  himself  called  it,  "ornamented 
by  flowers."  Arthur  Symons  (in  his  The  Symbolist  Movement  in 
Modern  Literature)  wrote:  "The  verse  could  not,  I  think,  be  trans- 
lated," and  this  plain  dictum  may  be  considered  to  stand. 

According  to  a  line  attributed  to  Debussy,  the  Prelude  evokes  "the 
successive  scenes  of  the  Faun's  desires  and  dreams  on  that  hot 
afternoon." 

[copyrighted] 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  ACT  III,  ''DIE  MEISTERSINGER 

VON  NVRNBERG" 

By  Richard  Wagner 
Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


"Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg"  was  first  sketched  by  Wagner  as  a  possible  opera 
subject  at  Dresden  in  1845.  ^^  wrote  the  libretto  in  Paris  in  1861,  and  completed 
the  score  in  1867.  The  first  performance  of  the  opera  was  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre 
in  Munich,  June  21,  1868. 

THE  Introduction  to  the  Third  Act  of  "Die  Meistersinger'*  is  music 
of  Hans  Sachs  in  revery,  for  the  composer  is  preparing  his  hearers 
to  behold  the  master  cobbler  seated  alone  in  his  study  musing  over  a 
book.  The  Introduction  opens  with  a  fine  contemplative  theme,  first 
given  to  the  'cellos.  Wagner  himself  has  explained  his  purpose:  **The 
opening  theme  for  the  'cellos  has  already  been  heard  in  the  third 
strophe  of  Sachs'  cobbler-song  in  Act  II.  There  is  expressed  the  bitter 
cry  of  the  man  who  has  determined  to  renounce  his  personal  happi- 
ness, yet  who  shows  the  world  a  cheerful,  resolute  exterior.  That 
smothered  cry  was  understood  [in  the  Second  Act]  by  Eva,  and  so 
deeply  did  it  pierce  her  heart  that  she  fain  would  fly  away,  if  only  to 
hear  this  cheerful-seeming  song  no  longer.  Now,  in  the  Introduction 
to  Act  III,  this  motive  is  played  alone  by  the  'cellos,  and  developed 
in  the  other  strings  till  it  dies  away  in  resignation;  but  forthwith, 
and  as  from  out  the  distance,  the  horns  intone  the  solemn  song  where- 
with Hans  Sachs  greeted  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  which  had 
won  the  poet  such  incomparable  popularity.  After  the  first  strophe 
the  strings  again  take  single  phrases  of  the  cobbler's  song,  very  softly 
and  much  slower,  as  though  the  man  were  turning  his  gaze  from 
his  handiwork  heavenwards,  and  lost  in  tender  musings.  Then,  with 
increased  sonority,  the  horns  pursue  the  master's  hymn,,  with  which 
Elans  Sachs,  at  the  end  of  the  Act,  is  greeted  by  the  populace  of 
Nuremberg.  Next  reappears  the  strings'  first  motive,  with  grandiose 
expression  of  the  anguish  of  a  deeply  stirred  soul;  calmed  and  allayed, 
it  attains  the  utmost  serenity  of  a  blest  and  peaceful  resignation." 

The  final  scene  depicts  a  meadow  with  the  gaily  decorated  platform 
from  which  the  judges  will  hear  the  contest.  A  lively  Ldndler,  danced 
in  couples  by  the  apprentices  and  their  girls,  is  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  and  majestic  entrance  of  the  Mastersingers. 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Evening  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1952  - 1953 


Bartok Deux  Images 

V  March  ii 
Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

11     December  3 
Symphony  No.  4,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  60 

V  March  11 
Berlioz "Royal  Hunt  and  Storm,"  Descriptive 

Symphony  from  "The  Trojans" 

I     November  12 

Block Concerto  Symphonique,  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

Soloist:  CoRiNNE  Lacomble  II     December  3 

(First  concert  performance  in  New  York) 
Brahms Tragic  Overture,  Op.  8 1 

II  December  3 
Debussy "Prelude  a  I'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune," 

Eclogue  after  the  Poem  by  Stephane  Mallarme 

V  March  11 
"Printemps,"  Suite  Symphonique 

III  January   14 
Handel Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra,  No.  4,  Op.  6 

III     January  14 

Haydn Symphony  in  D  major.  No.  93 

IV     February  11 

Nabokov "La  Vita  Nuova"  Concerto  for  Soprano, 

Tenor  and  Orchestra  on  Three  Excerpts  from  Dante 

III     January   14 
Soprano:  Mary  Henderson  Tenor:  Herbert  Handt 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 

Piston Symphony  No.  4 

(First  performance  in  New  York)        [      November    12 

Rossini Overture  to  "Semiramide" 

IV     February  1 1 
Schumann Overture  to  Byron's  "Manfred,"  Op.  115 

V  March  1 1 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  A  minor.  Op.  54 

Soloist:  Nicole  Henriot  I     November   12 

Stravinsky.  .  .  ."Jeu  de  Cartes"  ("Card  Game,"  Ballet  in  Three  Deals) 

IV     February  11 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor.  Op.  64 

IV     February  11 

TocH Symphony  No.  2,  Op.  73 

(First  performance  in  New  York)         HI      January    14 
Wagner.  . .  .Excerpts  from  Act  III,  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg" 

V  March  11 
Prelude  and  "Liebestod,"  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 

I     November  12 
Pierre  Monteux  conducted  the  concert  of  December  3 
Guido  Cantelli  conducted  the  concert  of  February  11 
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The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

List  of  Non-Resident  Members  for  Season   1952-1953 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge  with  deep 
appreciation  their  gratitude  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as  Friends  of  the 
Orchestra  this  Season  and  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  their  thanks  in  par- 
ticular to  those  members  outside  the  Boston  area  whose  names  appear  on  the 
following  pages: 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Abrich— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Laurence  Achilles— Connecticut 
Mrs.  William  Ackerman— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Adams— New  York 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Walter  Adler— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Hugh  B.  Allison— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Lloyd  V.  Almirall— New  York 
Miss  Evelyn  Amann— New  Jersey 
Colonel  John  L.  Ames,  Jr.— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Ames— New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  R.  Ames— Maine 
Mrs.  Copley  Amory— Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson- 
Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Philip  T.  Andrews— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  R.  Edward  Annin— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  A.  J.  Arnstein— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Arvedson— Michigan 
Mr.  Seymour  R.  Askin— New  York 

Mr.  Donald  S.  Babcock— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  J.  Deming  Bacon— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Cornelia  M.  Baekeland— New  York 
Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Baker— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ballard— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Ballon— 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frederick  G.  Balz— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Paul  Bardach— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mary  Margaret  H.  Barr— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Frederick  O.  Bartlett— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Helen  L.  Bass— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Emil  J.  Baumann— New  York 
Mr.  Gerald  F.  Beal— New  York 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Jean  Bedetti— Florida 
Beethoven  Club  of  Providence— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frank  Begrisch— New  York 
Beinecke  Foundation— New  York 
Mrs.  Haughton  Bell— New  York 
Miss  Helen  Chrystal  Bender— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Elliot  S.  Benedict— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  W.  Benjamin- 
Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Herbert  Bennett,  Jr.— 

Illinois 
Mrs.  Winchester  Bennett— Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  W.  Berg— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Henri  L.  Berger— Connecticut 
Mr.  Louis  K.  Berman— New  York 
Mr.  Myer  Berman— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Henry  J.  Bernheim— New  York 
Mrs.  Sylvan  Bernstein— New  York 
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Dr.  Frank  B.  Berry— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Beston— Maine 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Betts— New  York 
Mr.  Rene  Bickart— New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bingham— New  York 
Mrs.  Max  Binswanger— New  York 
Miss  Mary  Piatt  Birdseye— New  York 
Miss  Stella  Bishop— New  York 
Blackstone  Valley  Music  Teachers'  Society- 
Rhode  Island 
Misses  Ada  and  Janet  Blinkhorn— 

Rhode  Island 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss- 
Washington,  D.C. 
Mrs.  Julius  Blum— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blum— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Bogin— Connecticut 
Mr.  Edward  L.  Bonoff— New  York 
Mr.  John  C.  Borden— New  York 
Mr.  Adolphe  E.  Borie— California 
Mr.  Alfred  C.  Bowman— New  York 
Mrs.  E.  S.  R.  Brandt-Rhode  Island 
Mr.  T.  W.  Bresnahan— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  W.  Bridge— Maine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Brier— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Harriet  M.  Briggs— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Richard  deN.  Brixey— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Brooks— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown- 
Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Mabel  Wolcott  Brown— Connecticut 
Miss  Mary  Loomis  Brown— New  York 
Miss  Norvelle  W.  Browne— New  York 
Miss  Virginia  F.  Browne— Connecticut 
Miss  Ruth  E.  Buchan— Rhode  Island 
Miss  R.  Ethel  Bugbee— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Bullowa— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M.  Burgess— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  J.  Campbell  Burton— New  York 
Miss  Julia  A.  Butler— Connecticut 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hyde  Cabot— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Maria  L.  Camardo— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Wallace  Campbell— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  G.  Carey— New  York 
Mrs.  Otis  Swan  Carroll— New  York 
Mr.  Ralph  M.  Carson— New  York 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Carter— Hawaii 
Mrs,  John  L.  Carter— New  Jersey 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Chaffee— 
Rhode  Island 
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Mrs.  B.  Duvall  Chambers— South  Carolina 

Mr.  Jackson  Chambers— New  York 

Chaminade  Ckib— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Rosepha  P.  Chisholm— New  York 

Miss  Mabel  Choate— New  York 

Chopin  Club  of  Providence— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  T.  Clapp— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Clark,  Jr.— New  Xo^^k 

Mrs.  Henry  Cannon  Clark— New  York 

Mrs.  Sidney  Clifford— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Eloise  Close— New  York 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cobb— New  York 

Mr.  William  A.  Coffin— New  Jersey 

Mr.  Wilfred  P.  Cohen— New  York 

Miss  C.  Coleman— New  York 

Mr.  V.  U.  Coletti-Perucca— Italy 

Mrs.  Dayton  Colie— New  Jersey 

Mr.  Oilman  Collier— New  York 

Miss  Genette  T.  Collins— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  George  E.  Comery— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Comey— Maine 

Miss  Alice  M.  Comstock— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  G.  Congdon— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Margaret  Conklin— Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Conklin— Connecticut 

Miss  Luna  B.  Converse— Vermont 

Mrs.  Francis  R.  Cooley— Connecticut 

Mrs.  James  E.  Cooper— Connecticut 

Mrs.  Adelaide  T.  Corbett— New  York 

Miss  Constance  Crawford— New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swasey  Crocker— New  York 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Crofts— Connecticut 

Miss  Esther  S.  Crosby— New  York 

Mrs.  Gammell  Cross— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Cro well— Connecticut 

Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Gurnee  Gumming- New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Cutts— Rhode  Island 


Miss  Mary  Daboll— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Charles  Whitney  Dall— New  York 

Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mildred  L.  B.  deBarritt— New  York 

Mr.  Vincent  Dempsey— Missouri 

Mr.  W.  W.  Dempster— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  Deveny— California 

Mrs.  Adrian  G.  Devine— New  York 

Mrs.  Paul  Churchill  DeWolf-Rhode  Island 

Miss  Myrtle  T.  Dexter— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Dietz— New  York 

Mrs.  Clarence  C.  Dittrner— New  York 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Dodge— New  York 

Mrs.  L.  K.  Doelling— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Doft— New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Dorff— New  York 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Dresser— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Marian  Drury— Connecticut 

Miss  Beatrice  Dunn— New  York 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Dykes-Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Eaton— New  Hampshire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  D.  Eckstein— New  York 


Miss  Edith  W.  Edwards— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards- 
Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Louis  H.  Ehrlich— New  York 
Mrs.  Herbert  G.  Einstein— New  York 
Dr.  Arnold  Eisendorfer— New  York 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Erickson— New  York 
Mr.  Irving  N.  Espo— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Esty— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  A.  Evans— Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Fales— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Jocelyn  Farr— New  Jersey 

Miss  Ellen  Faulkner— New  York 

Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Fay— New  York 

Mrs.  Dana  H.  Ferrin— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Finch,  Jr.— 
Connecticut 

Miss  Louise  M.  Fish— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Margaret  Fisher— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Fitch- 
New  Hampshire 

Miss  Mary  R.  Fitzpatrick— New  York 

Mrs.  Paul  A.  Fletcher— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Oscar  Foley— Washington 

Mr.  Sumner  Ford— New  York 

Miss  Helen  Foster— New  York 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Fowler— New  Jersey 

Miss  Flora  Fox— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heywood  Fox— Connecticut 

Mrs.  Lewis  W.  Francis— New  York 

Mrs.  Clarke  F.  Freeman— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Freeman— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  French— Vermont 

Mr.  George  P.  Frenkel— New  York 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman— New  York 

Mr.  Stanleigh  P.  Friedman— New  York 

Mrs.  Angelika  W.  Frink— New  York 

Miss  Helen  Frisbie— Connecticut 

Miss  Edna  B.  Fry— New  Jersey 

Mr.  M.  C.  Fuller— New  York 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Fuller— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Murray  Gartner— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Regina  A.  Garvey— New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Gately— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Katharine  R.  Oeddes- Ohio 
Mrs.  Otto  Gerdau— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Gershman— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  P.  H.  Glassberg— New  York 
Mrs.  R.  H.  I.  Goddard,  Jr.-Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mary  Golden— Florida 
Miss  H.  Goldman— New  Jersey 
Mr.  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan— New  York 
Mrs.  William  S.  Gordon— New  York 
D.  S.  and  R.  H.  Gottesman  Foundation- 
New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  H.  Gray— New  York 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Gray,  Jr.— Vermont 
Miss  Gilda  Greene— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Greene— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Marion  Thompson  Greene— New  York 
Mrs.  Rosalind  Greengard— New  York 
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and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Jackson— New  York 


Mrs.  W.  B.  Greenman— New  York 

Mrs.  William  Bates  Greenough— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  William  Grenier— Wyoming 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Gribbin— New  York 

Mr.  Walter  W.  Gross— New  York 

Mrs.  Morris  Grossman— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Mortimer  Grunauer— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Guild— New  York 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Guinsburg— New  York 

Mrs.  John  T.  Gyger— Maine 

Miss  Beatrice  Hall— New  York 

Mr.  Francis  Hallo  well— Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell— 

New  York 
Dr.  Edmund  H.  Hamann— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Hammond— Connecticut 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Hancock— New  York 
Miss  Lowene  Harding— New  York 
Mrs.  F.  M.  G.  Hardy— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hart— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Anna  Hartmann— Wisconsin 
Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Harvey— Connecticut 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hatchett— New  York 
Mrs.  Victor  M.  Haughton— New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Stuart  Haupt— New  York 
Mrs.  Harold  B.  Hay  den— New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Hazard— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Irving  Heidell— New  York 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller— New  York 
Mrs.  B.  S.  Herkimer— New  York 
Mrs.  Percy  V.  Hill— Maine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Whiley  Hilles— 

Connecticut 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Hilliard— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Himmelblau— 

Connecticut 
VTr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Hinckley— 

Rhode  Island 
VErs.  Walter  A.  Hirsch— New  York 
Sir.  Eliot  P.  Hirshberg— New  York 
Hochschild  Fund,  Inc.— New  York 
Vlrs.  Paul  H.  Hodge— Rhode  Island 
VIrs.  Arthur  Hodges— Connecticut 
Vlrs.  H.  Hoermann— New  Jersey 
Vlrs.  Robert  F.  Hoffman— New  Hampshire 
Vlrs.  Bernard  J.  Hogue— Rhode  Island 
Vlrs.  Arthur  J.  Holden— Vermont 
Vlr.  Henry  Homes— New  York 
Vlrs.  C.  H.  Horner— Rhode  Island 
Vlr.  Harry  Horner— Maine 
Vlrs.  John  Hubbard— New  York 
Vlrs.  Lea  Hudson— New  York 
Vlr.  and  Mrs.  B.  W.  Huebsch— New  York 
Vlr.  Frederick  G.  L.  Huetwell— Michigan 
Vlrs.  John  C.  Hunt— Connecticut 
Vlrs.  L.  J.  Hyams— New  York 

vlrs.  F.  N.  Iglehart— Maryland 

Dr.  Sidney  H.  Ingbar— Maryland 

Vlrs.  Arthur  Ingraham— Rhode  Island 

Vliss  Marion  R.  Irvine— New  York 

Vliss  Louise  M.  Iselin— New  York 

Vlr.  and  Mrs,  Norman  Izenstatt— Maine 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


R.  Jacobs— New  York 

W.  K.  Jacobs— New  York 

and  Mrs.  Allen  P.  Jacobson— New  York 

and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  George  W.  Jacoby— New  York 
Dr.  M.  Jagendorf— New  York 
Mr.  Halsted  James— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Jarcho— New  York 
Miss  Edith  L.  Jarvis— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  E.  Jewett— 

New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Charles  Jockwig— New  York 
Dr.  Howard  V.  Jones,  Jr.— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  T.  Catesby  Jones— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  S.  Jones— New  Jersey 
Mr.  George  E.  Judd,  Jr.— New  York 
Mr.  William  M.  Judd— New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  Judell— New  York 
Mrs.  Stanley  Judkins— New  York 

Mr.  Leo  B.  Kagan— New  York 
Miss  Constance  V.  Kang— New  York 
Mrs.  F.  Karelson,  Jr.— New  York 
Mr.  Maxim  Karolik— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frederick  L.  Kateon— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Gerald  L.  Kaufman— New  York 
Mrs.  Carl  F.  Kaufmann— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Leonard  Kebler— New  York 
Mrs.  George  A.  Keeney— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley— 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Marshall  R.  Kernochan— New  York 
Mrs.  Eugene  A.  Kingman— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  E.  Kivelson— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  P.  Klar— New  York 
Miss  Elena  H.  Klasky— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  W.  Knauth— New  York 
Miss  Edith  Kneeland— New  York 
Mrs.  Webster  Knight,  II— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Elsa  Koenig— California 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  L.  Kramer— New  York 
Mrs.  Fred  Krause— New  York 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Kremensky— New  York 

Mrs.  George  Labalme— New  York 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Ladd-Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Merkel  Landis— Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Lane— New  York 

Mrs,  Benjamin  Lazrus— New  York 

Miss  A.  Lee— New  York 

Mr.  Elliott  H.  Lee— New  York 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lehman— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  Lenom— New  York 

Mrs.  Nadia  Lebboldti— New  York 

Miss  Priscilla  H.  Leonard— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  Lepson— New  York 

Mrs.  J.  Levi— New  York 

Mr.  Marks  Levine— New  York 

Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Benjamin  J.  Levy— New  York 

Mr.  Hiram  S.  Lewine— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lewinsohn- New  York 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lewisohn— New  York 

Miss  Aline  Liebenthal— New  York 

Dr.  Alfred  J.  Liebmann— New  York 

Mr.  Samuel  Litt— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Livingston,  Jr.— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frank  L.  Locke— New  Hampshire 
Miss  Nancy  L.  Locke— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  M.  L  Lockwood— New  York 
Dr.  Lucille  Loseke— New  York 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Lounsbery— New  York 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  George  Y.  Loveridge— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Madeline  M.  Low— New  York 
Mrs.  Walter  Lowell— New  York 
Mr.  Irving  B.  Lueth— Illinois 
Mr.  J.  M.  Richardson  Lyeth— New  York 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Mackey— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Kenneth  B.  MacLeod— Rhode  Island 
Commodore  and  Mrs.  Cary  Magruder— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  W.  Mandeville— 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  O.  Manley— New  York 
Mrs.  William  Ellis  Mansfield— Georgia 
Mrs.  Gwendoline  L.  Manuel— New  York 
Mr.  David  W.  Marcus— Quebec 
Miss  Augusta  Markowitz— New  York 
Mr.  Frederick  W,  Marks,  Jr.— New  York 
Mrs.  Albert  E.  Marshall— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Margaret  Marshall— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Reune  Martin— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Martine— New  York 
Miss  Elaine  Marzullo— Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Masback— New  York 
Miss  Priscilla  Mason— Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Stanley  H.  Mason— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Marguerite  Mathews— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Matteson— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Katharine  Matthies— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  May— New  York 
Mrs.  Joseph  L.  B.  Mayer— New  York 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Mayes— California 
Mr.  Paul  G.  Maylahn— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Melcher— 

New  Hampshire 
Miss  Hortense  Mendel— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  J.  Mendel— New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Merriman— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  E.  Bruce  Merriman— Rhode  Island 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  George  Pierce  Metcalf— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf— Virginia 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  K.  A.  Meyer— New  York 
Mr.  Norbert  M.  Milair— New  York 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Miller— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Norman  F.  Milne— New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Arthur  Montgomery— New  York 
Colonel  John  C,  Moore— New  York 
Miss  Ruth  Evans  Morris— New  York 
Hon.  William  H.  Mortensen— Connecticut 
Mr.  Eli  Moschcowitz— New  York 


Mrs.  Roger  G.  Mosscrop— New  Hampshire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Murphy— Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  McAlpin— New  Jersey 

Mr.  Alan  J.  McBean— New  York 

Mrs.  Irving  J.  McCoid— Rhode  Island 

McCook  family— Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  I.  McKelvey,  Jr.— 

New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Robert  McKelvy— New  York 
Miss  Janet  McKenzie— New  Jersey 
Mr.  David  H.  McKillop— China 
Mrs.  John  R.  McLane— New  Hampshire 
Dr.  Christie  E.  McLeod— Connecticut 
The  Reverend  Everett  W.  McPhillips— 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Helen  M.  McWilliams— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Naumburg— 

New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  W.  Naumburg— 

New  York 
Miss  Evelyn  Necarsulmer— New  York 
Miss  M.  Louise  Neill— Connecticut 
Miss  Katharine  B.  Neilson— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Roy  Newberger— New  York 
Mr.  John  S.  Newberry,  Jr.— Michigan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Newburger— 

New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Newburger— 

New  York 
Mrs.  Sydney  R.  Newman— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Nickerson— 

Connecticut 
Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  J,  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Jr.— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Marian  O'Brien— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  Ogborn— New  York 
Mr.  Leslie  P.  Ogden— New  York 
Miss  Emma  Jessie  Ogg— New  York 
Miss  Ida  Oppenheimer— New  York 
Mr.  Edwin  M.  Otterbourg— Ncav  York 

Miss  Elsie  F.  Packer— Connecticut 
Miss  Bertha  Pagenstecher— New  York 
Miss  Alice  Temple  Parkin— New  York 
Miss  Hilda  M.  Peck— Connecticut 
Miss  Mary  M.  L.  Peck— Connecticut 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Peckham— New  York 
Miss  Marjorie  I.  Pedersen— New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Perkins— New  York 
Mrs.  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer— New  York 
Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Max  Pick— New  York 
Mrs.  W.  R.  J.  Planten— California 
Miss  Grace  L.  Plimpton— Connecticut 
Miss  Alice  B.  Plumb— New  York 
Mrs.  Emery  M.  Porter— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Potts— New  York 
Mr.  George  Eustis  Potts— Florida 
Mrs.  T.  I.  Hare  Powel— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Alvin  L.  Powell— New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  M.  Poynter— 
New  Hampshire 
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Mrs.  H.  Irving  Pratt— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richardson  Pratt— New  York 
Miss  Priscilla  Presbrey— New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Price— North  Carolina 
Mrs.  Joseph  K.  Priest— New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Edwin  Higbee  Pullman— New  York 
Dr.  Irmarita  Putnam— New  York 

Mrs.  James  Quan— New  York 

Dr.  H.  L.  Rachlin— New  York 

Mrs.  Alice  K.  Ratner— California 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Marie  Reimer— New  York 

Mrs.  George  Relyea— New  York 

Mrs.  John  Harsen  Rhoades— New  York 

Mrs.  Caroline  Holt  Rice— Maine 

\Irs.  Ralph  Richards— Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Richardson— Italy 

Mrs.  Anna  S.  Richmond— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Richmond- 


Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  M.  Richter— New  York 
Mr.  Martin  L.  Riesman— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Gertrude  L.  Robinson— Maine 
Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.— New  York 
Mr.  Edgar  Roedelheimer— New  York 
Miss  Bertha  F.  Rogers— New  Hampshire 
Miss  Daisy  F.  Rogers— New  York 
Lt.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Rogers- 
Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  C.  V.  Romney— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Edward  Ronicker— Ohio 
Miss  Hilda  M.  Rosecrans— New  York 
Miss  Bertha  Rosenthal— New  York 
Mr.  Laurence  B.  Rossbach— New  York 
Mr.  Samuel  Rothstein— New  York 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Roudebush— New  York 
Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Rubenfeld— New  York 
Dr.  I.  C.  Rubin— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Rubinstein— New  York 
Mrs.  Ralph  C.  Runyon— New  York 
Mrs.  Gerald  S.  Russell— New  York 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Russell— Connecticut 

Mrs.  Aaron  B.  Salant— New  York 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Samson— New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Savran— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Fay  Brosseau  Schlam— New  York 

Mrs.  Fred  Schloss— New  York 

Mrs.  Helen  E.  Schradieck— New  York 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Schwartz— Illinois 

Miss  Margaret  W.  Scott— Pennsylvania 

Miss  May  Seeley— New  York 

Mrs.  Carl  Seeman— New  York 

Mrs.  Isaac  W.  Seeman— New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  A.  Sharp— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  D,  Sharpe— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  I.  Shatzkin— New  York 

Mrs.  H.  Bronson  Shonk— New  Hampshire 

Miss  Martha  G.  Sias— Washington 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Simon— New  York 

Mr.  Ben  Sinel— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Lucile  Singleton— New  York 
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ORCHESTRA   (Continued) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Slade— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Ernest  W.  Smith— Connecticut 

Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith— New  York 

Mrs.  Henry  Oliver  Smith— New  York 

Miss  Hope  Smith— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk  Smith— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Mason  Smith,  Jr.— New  York 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Smithers— New  Jersey 

Miss  Marion  E.  Solodar— New  York 

Mrs.  Irwin  L.  Solomon— New  York 

Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Sparrow— New  York 

Mr.  Robert  R.  Spaulding— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Speidel— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Girard  L.  Spencer— New  York 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Spicer— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Sproul— New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Philip  B.  Stanley— Connecticut 

Miss  Anna  Stearns— New  Hampshire 

Miss  Eleanor  Steber— New  York 

Miss  Sophie  B.  Steel— New  York 

Mr.  Meyer  Stein— New  Jersey 

Mr.  Samuel  Stein— New  York 

Mr.  Julius  Steiner— New  York 

Mrs.  Albert  M.  Steinert— New  York 

Mrs.  Frederick  T,  Steinway— New  York 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Stern— New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Stern— Louisiana 

Mr.  Ernest  N.  Stevens— Maine 

Miss  Ruth  Stickney— Maine 

Mr.  Marcel  H.  Stieglitz— New  York 

Mr.  Jacob  C.  Stone— New  York 

Miss  Lynn  Stone— New  York 

Miss  Aline  C.  Stratford— New  York 

Mrs.  Herbert  N.  Straus— New  York 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Streifier— New  York 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Strieby— New  Jersey 

Dr.  George  T.  Strodl— New  York 

Mrs.  James  R.  Strong— New  Jersey 

Mr.  S.  Clarance  Stuart— New  York 

Mrs.  Edwin  G.  Stumff— New  York 

Mr.  Howard  Sturges— New  York 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Stutesman— New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Sumner— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  A.  Sunderland— 

New  York 
Mrs.  Pauline  S.  Surrey— New  York 
Miss  Mildred  Sussman— New  York 
Miss  Helen  T.  Sutherland— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Jerome  S.  Sverdlick— New  York 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Swart— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Hugh  Lee  Switzer— Connecticut 

Mrs.  Royal  C.  Taft-Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Jerome  Tanenbaum— New  York 
Mrs.  Frank  Tanham— New  Jersey 
Dr.  Mary  C.  Taylor— California 
Miss  Lucy  O.  Teague— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Terradell— New  Jersey 
Miss  Meta  Terstegge— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Thomson— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Paul  Tishman— New  York 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Todd— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  S.  H.  Tolles,  Jr.— Connecticut 
Mr.  Stirling  Tomkins— New  York 
Mr.  George  Toumanoff- New  York 


FRIENDS    OF   THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA     (Concluded) 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Coleman  Tousey— Maine 
Mr.  John  C.  Traphagen— New  York 
Miss  Ruth  True— New  York 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Trueblood— New  York 
Miss  Alice  Tully— New  York 

Miss  Elsa  S.  Uhlig— New  York 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Ullman-New  York 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Untermeyer— New  York 

Miss  Jane  K.  Valleau— New  Jersey 
Miss  Catherine  S.  Van  Brunt— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Byron  E.  VanRaalte— New  York 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Veit— New  York 
Mrs.  Richmond  Viall— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Emily  Vivian— New  York 
Edwin  C.  and  Florence  G.  Vogel  Fund  Inc.— 
New  York 

Mrs.  John  Winthrop  Wadleigh— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  H.  Waterhouse  Walker— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall-Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Wallerstein— New  York 

Miss  Anne  S.  Wanag— New  York 

Miss  M.  Beatrice  Ward— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Allen  Wardwell— New  York 

Mrs.  W.  Seaver  Warland— Maine 

Mr.  Eugene  Warren— New  York 

Mrs.  George  B.  Waterhouse— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Marian  Way— Vermont 

Miss  Grace  C.  Waymouth— New  Hampshire 

Mr.  Phillips  R.  Weatherbee— Rhode  Island 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Webber— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mathilde  E.  Weber— New  York 


Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Weeden— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Elisabeth  G.  Weeks— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Leon  J.  Weil— New  York 
Mrs.  H.  K.  W.  Welch-Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Wells— New  York 
Mrs.  Alan  R.  Wheeler— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  L.  R.  Wheeler— New  York 
Miss  Rosa  White— New  York 
Miss  Helen  L.  Whiton— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Irwin  Wile— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Williams- 
Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Rodney  Williams— New  York 
Mrs.  A.  Willstatter— New  York 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Wilson— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Ellen  Winsor— Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Keyes  Winter— New  York 
Miss  Anna  Wolff— New  York 
Dr.  Louis  Wolf— New  York 
Mr.  Claude  M.  Wood— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  E.  Woodard— New  York 
Mrs.  Peter  Woodbury— New  Hampshire 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Wright— New  York 
Mr.  Carroll  M.  Wright— New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Wrubel— New  York 
Mr.  Lucien  Wulsin— Ohio 

Mrs.  Louis  E.  Young— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  LeRoy  Young- 
New  Hampshire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Zarchen— Rhode  Island 


The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in  orchestral  music  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number,  and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this  object  are  invited  to 
enroll  as  Members.  Enrollment  for  the  current  season  will  be  gratefully 
accepted  up  to  August  31,  1953,  and  may  be  made  by  check  payable  to  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  mailed  to  the  Treasurer  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
There  is  no  minimum  enrollment  fee. 


To  the 

Trustees  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

I  ASK  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  year  1952-1953  and  I  pledge  the  sum  of  ^ for  the 

current  support  of  the  Orchestra,  covered  by  check  herewith  or 
payable  on 

Name    


Address 

Checks  are  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  Insurance  Companies 

110    MILK    STREET,    BOSTON    7,    MASS. 

THE    EMPLOYERS*   LIABILITY  ASSURANCE  CORP..  LTD. 
AMERICAN  EMPLOYERS'   INSURANCE  CO.  THE  EMPLOYERS'  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Musical  Color  Schemes 

iCTLjAVE  any  pink  violins  come  to  your  notice 
-Tl    in  the  orchestra  ?"  Delver  Forfax,  the  great 

noticer,  inquired,  "or  sky-blue  flutes,  or  scarlet 

trumpets,   or   deep   red  trombones?   Above   all, 

have  you   ever  listened  to  any  blue  or   green 

Wagner,  or  black  Beethoven? 

"Of  course,  when  we  speak  of  'colorful  or- 
chestration,' that  is  usually  taken  for  granted  as 

a  figurative  expression  for  a  composer's  skillful 

manipulation  of  contrasting  instrumental  tone 

qualities.  But  long  before  the  master  colorists  of 

the     orchestra   —   Berlioz,    Wagner,     Rimsky- 

Korsakov,   Debussy,   Richard   Strauss  —  efforts   were  being  made   by 

scientists,  as  well  as  musicians,  to  identify  specific  musical  effects  with 

specific  colors. 

"Along  with  propounding  the  law  of  gravity,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in 

his  collection  of  papers,  Opticks,  (pubHshed  in  1704)  theorized  about  a 

direct  relation  between  color  and  music.  On  the  basis  that  both  of  those 
sensations  were  the  result  of  vibrations,  he  tried  to  assign  a  definite 
musical  tone  to  each  color  of  the  spectrum. 

"All  kinds  of  elaborations  and  off-shoots  of  Sir  Isaac's  theory  have 
cropped  out  since.  Besides  attributing  definite  colors  to  the  tones  of  the 
various  instruments,  some  individuals  have  put  color  tags  on  entire 
musical  scores.  For  example,  Tannhduser,  as  well  as  A'ida,  have  been 
labeled  blue,  The  Flying  Dutchman  green,  and  Gounod's  music  in  gen- 
eral violet  —  or  blue. 

"Musical  keys  are  another  great  source  of  color  theorlzatlon  and 
argument.  To  Rimsky-Korsakov,  C  major  was  white,  but  Scriabin 
thought  it  was  red.  G  major  was  brownish  gold  to  Korsakov,  orange- 
rose  to  the  other  Russian.  They  agreed  that  D  major  was  yellow,  but 
parted  company  on  A  major.  That  was  rosy  to  the  one,  green  to  the 
other.  F  major  was  green,  but  also  red. 

"It  is  rather  striking  that  tints  of  the  same  color  were  found  by  both 
composers  in  respect  to  several  keys.  E  major  was  sapphire  blue  and 
bluish  white;  B  major  dark  blue  and  also  the  same  as  E  major;  A-flat 
major,  greyish  violet  and  purple  violet;  E-flat  major,  a  gloomy  bluish 
grey  and  lustrous  steel  color. 

"Beethoven  Is  reported  to  have  called  B  minor  black.  You  might 
try  out  these  colors  on  the  next  music  you  hear." 

[«o] 


Carnegie  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


FIFTH  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 
SATURDAY,  March  14 


Program 

Mozart Adagio  and  Fugue  for  String  Orchestra,  K.  546 

Martinu    Symphony  No.   1 

I,  Moderato;  Poco  piu  mosso 

II.  Allegro;  Trio;  Poco  moderato 

III,  Largo 

IV.  Allegro  non  troppo 

INTERMISSION 

Schubert Symphony  in  B  minor    ("Unfinished") 

I.    Allegro  moderato 
II.    Andante  con  moto 

Ravel "La  Valse,"  Choreographic  Poem 


For  next  Season's  Announcement  see  opposite  page  32 

The  music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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ADAGIO  AND   FUGUE   IN   C   MINOR  FOR  STRINGS,   K.   546 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


Mozart  composed  this  fugue  for  two  pianofortes  December  29,  1783  (K.  426). 
In  June,  1788,  in  Vienna,  he  arranged  the  fugue  for  strings,  adding  an  introduction. 
This  fugue  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
November  25-26,  1910,  Max  Fiedler  conducting  it  (according  to  the  program) 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  It  was  performed  at  these  concerts  on  November  9-10, 

1945- 

MOZART,   living  in   a   musical   age   which   was   harmonically   and 
melodically  inclined,   was   seldom  required   to  compose   strict 
fugues.  Masses  for  the  Church  called  for  fugal  choral  writing,  and  a 

great  quantity  of  church  music  by  Mozart,  of  which  his  C  minor  Mass 
is  an  outstanding  example,  is  proof  in  itself  of  his  contrapuntal  abili- 
ties (and  yet  a  traditional  master  like  Padre  Martini  found  Mozart's 
church  music  a  compromise  with  the  severities  of  the  past) .  Mozart 
brought  the  fugue  up  to  date  for  eighteenth  century  uses  by  giving 
it  the  fluent  play  found  in  his  Overture  to  "The  Magic  Flute,"  or 
in  the  finale  of  his  "Jupiter"  Symphony  where  all  the  customary 
fugal  manipulations,  cleverly  concealed,  can  be  detected  by  the  ex- 
pert.* The  Fugue  in  C  minor,  like  others  which  he  wrote  in  his 
Vienna  years,  is  evidence  enough  that  Mozart  could  assume  with 
ease  the  robe  of  the  fugal  logician,  and  acquit  himself  handsomely 
within  archaic  and  prescribed  bounds. 

"The  effect  of  the  C  minor  Fugue,"  so  Otto  Jahn  has  written,  "rests 
neither  on  the  sound  effects  of  the  pianoforte  nor  on  those  of  the 
stringed  instruments.  It  is  so  broadly  conceived,  so  earnestly  and  with 
such  ruthless  severity  carried  out,  that  the  external  means  of  expres- 
sion fall  into  the  background  before  the  energetic  enunciation  of  the 
laws  of  form,  obeyed  consciously,  but  without  servility.  Quite  other- 
wise is  the  case  with  the  introduction,  which,  written  originally  for 
strings,  is  expressly  adapted  to  their  peculiarities  of  sound  effect.  The 
harmonic  treatment,  and  more  especially  the  enharmonic  changes,  are 
of  extraordinary  beauty  and  depth,  and  occasion  remarkable  effects 
of  suspense  and  climax.  Most  admirable  is  the  art  with  which  the 
character  of  the  movement  as  an  introduction  is  maintained,  and  the 
defiant  style  of  the  following  fugue  clearly  indicated,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  mind  is  tuned  to  a  pitch  of  longing  and  melancholy  which 
makes  the  entry  of  the  categorical  fugue  a  positive  relief  and  stimu- 
lant." 


*  Mozart,  like  Beethoven,  turn  out  'canons'  for  diversion.  Sometimes  he  lifted  them  to  higher 
purposes,  as  in  his  wind  octet. 

[M] 


Gottfried,  Baron  van  Swieten,  whom  Mozart  met  in  Vienna,  was  a 
devoted,  even  an  obstinate  admirer  of  the  music  of  Handel  and  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  composers  who  in  Vienna  in  his  day  were  little  known  and 
seldom  performed.  The  Baron's  insistence  that  musicians  should  play 
this  music  and  all  of  his  friends  listen  to  it  had  the  fortunate  result  of 
leading  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Beethoven  after  them  into  a  wider  ac- 
quaintance and  a  deepened  interest  in  the  music  of  Bach  and  Handel. 
This  wealthy  musical  amateur  held  private  musical  sessions  (borrow- 
ing the  French  title  "Concert  Spirituel")  each  Sunday  in  Vienna  from 
noon  until  two,  and  at  these  Mozart  and  Haydn  each  provided  their 
talents  as  performers.  For  the  trio  or  quartet  groups  of  van  Swieten's 
Sunday  sessions,  Mozart  arranged  eight  fugues  from  Bach's  "Well  Tem- 
pered Clavichord,"  one  from  "The  Art  of  Fugue"  and  one  from  an 
organ  sonata,  writing  his  own  introductions  or  adapting  movements 
from  Bach.  Jahn  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  string  arrangement  of 
the  Fugue  in  C  minor  and  its  introduction  were  made  expressly  for 
a  quartet  at  the  Baron's.*  So  insatiable  was  this  enthusiast  that  Mozart 
wrote  his  father  in  Salzburg  to  ransack  the  house  for  fugues  or  even 
some  of  the  church  music  which  Leopold  (himself  something  of  an  old- 
schooler)  had  once  written  and  decently  laid  away  in  his  attic.  Mozart 
also  revised  several  oratorios  of  Handel  for  performances  which  the 
Baron  organized.  It  was  thus  an  accidental  circumstance  which  deflected 
the  creative  thoughts  of  Mozart,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  Haydn, 
into  the  old  fugal  channels.  Beethoven  later  encountered  van  Swieten 
in  Vienna  in  the  same  way,  and  this  master's  love  for  both  Bach  and 
Handel  was  no  doubt  greatly  deepened,  just  as  his  acquaintance  with 
their  music,  then  difficult  of  access,  was  much  extended.  Beethoven 
copied  out  Mozart's  fugue  in  C  minor  for  his  own  study,  an  incident 
which  confirms  the  importance  of  Mozart  as  in  the  line  of  great 
contrapuntal  masters,  like  Beethoven  after  him. 

The  appearance  of  the  Baron  van  Swieten  on  the  musical  scene  in 
Vienna  was  thus  as  significant  as  the  Baron  himself,  musically  con- 
sidered, was  unimportant.  He  composed  a  series  of  symphonies  which, 
Haydn  once  remarked,  were  "as  stiff  as  himself."  It  was  in  Berlin 


*  And  yet  John   BarbiroUi,    who   studied   the   manuscript   of  the   fugue,    believes   that   it   was 
undoubtedly  intended  for  a  larger  string  group  : 

"The  whereabouts  of  the  manuscript  of  the  Adagio  is  at  present  unknown,  but  it  is  obvious 
from  the  manuscript  of  the  Fugue  (now  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Museum),  that 
Mozart  intended  it  for  string  orchestra,  and  not  for  string  quartet;  for  at  Bar  110  I  found, 
on  examining  the  manuscript,  that  he  writes  separate  lines  for  the  'cellos  and  basses  (with 
of  course  different  parts),  his  two  staves  being  clearly  marked,  'violoncelli'  and  'contrabassi'. 
Apart  from  this  incontrovertible  evidence,  another  interesting  and  vitally  important  point 
which  Mozart  —  with  his  amazing  instinct  for  orchestration  —  must  have  realized  at  the  time, 
is  that  the  whole  piece  sounds  as  unsatisfactory  for  string  quartet  as  it  is  magnificent  for 
orchestra.  The  Adagio  is  of  a  wondrous  beauty  and  depth  of  feeling,  and  the  Fugue  a  marvel 
of  contrapuntal  felicity." 
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that  van  Swieten  had  acquired  his  love  for  music  in  the  strict  style. 
Born  in  1734,  the  son  of  the  physician  to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
Gottfried  was  trained  for  a  diplomatic  career  and  in  1771  was  ap- 
pointed by  Josef  II  as  Austrian  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Prussia. 
In  Berlin  there  had  grown  up  a  deliberate  cultivation  of  the  music 
of  Bach  and  Handel.  Frederick  the  Great  had  been  severe  and  un- 
compromising in  his  musical  tastes.  Friedemann  Bach,  living  there, 
was  an  advocate  of  his  father's  style.  Emmanuel  Bach,  chafing  at 
these  rigidities,  left  for  Hamburg.  F.  W.  Marpurg,  with  his  famous 
handbook  on  general  bass,  was  a  force  in  Berlin,  and  so  was  J.  P. 
Kirnberger.  Kirnberger,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Sebastian  Bach, 
was  chamber  musician  to  the  Princess  Amalie  of  Prussia,  a  sister  of 
the  reigning  king.  The  Princess  pointedly  frowned  on  Gluck,  and 
favored  performances  of  Bach.  The  cult  which  grew  up  in  Berlin 
was  so  conservative  that  when  the  music  by  the  "modernist"  Haydn 
was  performed,  individuals  were  seen  to  leave  the  auditorium  in  pro- 
test. The  Baron  van  Swieten  did  not  carry  his  love  of  Bach  and 
Handel  so  far  as  this.  He  was  ready  to  admit  the  importance  of 
Mozart  and  Haydn,  especially  insofar  as  they  profited  by  the  earlier 
masters.  "As  far  as  music  is  concerned,"  he  wrote,  "I  have  gone  back 
to  the  times  when  it  was  thought  necessary  before  practising  an  art 
to  study  it  thoroughly  and  systematically.  In  such  study  I  find  nourish- 
ment for  my  mind  and  heart,  and  support  when  I  am  discouraged  by 
any  fresh  proof  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  art." 

When  fortune  took  the  Baron  van  Swieten  from  Berlin  to  Vienna, 
he  carried  with  him  a  quantity  of  scores  by  Handel  and  Bach,  together 
with  such  other  fugues  as  he  had  been  able  to  lay  his  hands  on. 
Establishing  himself  in  Vienna  about  1778,  he  succeeded  his  father 
as  Prefect  of  the  Imperial  Library.  He  took  advantage  of  his  position, 
rank  and  wealth  to  organize  invitation  concerts  where  fugues,  then 
anything  but  popular  in  Vienna,  were  the  principal  fare.  The  Baron 
never  permitted  anything  less  than  complete  attention  from  his  audi- 
ence. "Whenever  a  whispered  conversation  arose,"  so  Jahn  tells  us, 
"His  Excellency  would  rise  from  the  seat  in  the  first  row,  draw  himself 
up  to  his  full  majestic  height,  measure  the  offenders  with  a  long, 
serious  look,  and  then  very  slowly  resume  his  seat.  The  proceeding 
never  failed  of  its  effect.  ...  In  his  intercourse  with  artists,  however 
highly  he  might  estimate  them  and  their  works,  his  demeanor  was 
always  that  of  a  grand  seigneur,,  and  he  enforced  his  own  views  with 
an  air  of  somewhat  overbearing  superiority.  This  was  Haydn's  ex- 
perience, and  Mozart  can  scarcely  have  escaped  some  measure  of 
annoyance  from  the  same  source." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.   i 

By  BoHUSLAV  Martinu 

Born  December  18,  1890,  in  Policka,  Czechoslovakia 


The  first  movement  was  completed  at  Jamaica  (Long  island)  in  June,  1941.  The 
Scherzo  and  Largo  were  written  at  Middlebiiry,  Vermont,  in  July,  and  the  last 
part  at  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  in  July  and  August.  (Mr.  Martinu  was  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.)  The  score  was  completed  at  Manomet, 
Massachusetts,  on  September  1.  The  symphony  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Mme.  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  It  was  introduced  at  these  concerts  on  November  13-14. 
1942. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 
3  clarinets,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  2  harps,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  triangle,  piano  and  strings. 

HAVING    (at  the  age  of  51*)  composed  a  symphony  for  the  first  time 
Mr.  Martinu  kindly  supplied,  in  lieu  of  a  detailed  analysis,  his 
convictions  about  this  form: 

"The  form  of  the  symphony  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  contem- 
porary composers.  The  century  past  has  left  us  a  form  well  established 
not  only  in  structure  but  in  its  content  of  elevated  expression  and 
grandeur.  The  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven  has  been  an  example. 
The  Romantic  and  post-Romantic  epochs  have  added  a  further  and 
a  very  earnest  ideology  —  a  sentiment  tragic,  pathetic,  even  grandilo- 
quent, have  placed  the  symphony  at  the  highest  level  of  musical  com- 
position. It  is  certainly  not  my  intention  to  dispute  this  natural  and 
logical  position.  I  wish  only  to  clarify  a  certain  conviction  which  has 
resulted  from  the  development  of  the  form  in  our  time.  In  spite  of 
several  attempts  of  contemporary  composers  to  change  the  structure, 
to  find  another  solution  in  writing  a  symphony  in  a  single  movement, 
in  five  parts,  etc.,  its  essential  nature  remains  unchanged,  with  rare 
exceptions.  There  enter  here  the  problems  which  disturb  the  com- 
poser when  he  begins  a  work  and  when  he  assembles  his  musical, 
ideological  and  technical  material. 

*  It  is  worth  noting  that  Hindemith  wrote  his  first  symphony  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  at 
45  ;  Stravinsky  at  58. 
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"To  forestall  misinterpretation  of  my  remarks  and  to  avoid  seeming 
dogmatic,  I  should  like  to  offer  as  my  own  the  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments with  which  I  have  undertaken  the  present  work.  The  large 
proportions,  the  expansive  form  of  the  symphony  necessarily  force 
the  composer  to  put  himself  on  a  high  plane.  The  concept  of  elevated 
thought  is  certainly  incontestable,  the  question  really  becoming  what 
we  consider  elevated  thought  to  be.  What  I  maintain  as  my  deepest 
conviction  is  the  essential  nobility  of  thoughts  and  things  which  are 
quite  simple  and  which,  not  explained  in  high-sounding  words  and 
abstruse  phrases,  still  hold  an  ethical  and  human  significance.  It  is 
possible  that  my  thoughts  dwell  upon  objects  or  events  of  an  almost 
everyday  simplicity  familiar  to  everyone  and  not  exclusively  to  cer- 
tain great  spirits.  They  may  be  so  simple  as  to  pass  almost  unnoticed 
but  may  still  contain  a  deep  meaning  and  afford  great  pleasure  to 
humanity,  which,  without  them,  would  find  life  pale  and  flat.  It 
could  also  be  that  these  things  permit  us  to  go  through  life  more 
easily,  and,  if  one  gives  them  due  place,  touch  the  highest  plane  of 
thought.  One  must  also  recognize  the  truth  that  a  work  so  great  and 
weighty  as  the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven  could  have  been  con- 
ceived only  at  a  certain  moment  in  history  with  the  concurrence  of 
certain  conditions,  and  could  not  have  been  written  just  by  any  one 
and  just  at  any  time.  A  different  point  of  view  could  falsify  creative 
activity  at  the  start,  and  could  force  the  composer  into  a  tragic  and 
pathetic  attitude,  which  would  result  in  nothing  else  than  a  'tour  de 
force.'  It  is  possible  a  priori  for  intended  tragedy  and  pathos  to  be  not 
tragic  at  all,  and  every  composer  must  be  wary  of  false  magnitude. 
Each  composer  and  each  creator  of  our  epoch  feels  himself,  to  a 
certain  extent,  obliged  to  espouse  sentiments  of  grandeur  and  tragedy. 
But  this  is  natural  human  feeling.  I  have  long  pondered  over  this 
question,  and  should  like  here  to  note  its  consequences  upon  the 
course  of  music.  The  tendency,  the  desire  to  be  greater  than  one  is, 
can  lead  directly  to  an  emphasis  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  es- 
sentially musical.  Overemphasis  can  certainly  strain  the  limits  of 
music  and  sound,  and  by  sound  I  mean  dynamics.  One  inevitably 
comes  to  the  point  where  the  actual  instruments  can  no  longer  support 
the  weight  of  an  expression  which  exaggerates  dynamism;  they  cannot 
support  this  expression  and  still  keep  faith  with  certain  aesthetic  laws 
which  we  rightly  prize.  Even  the  natural  capacity  of  our  ears  and 
nerves  is  strained.  There  is  still  another  grave  consequence  which 
dynamics  conceal:  the  tendency  to  mask  a  lack  of  real  music  and  to 
replace  it  with  noise.  The  result  adds  nothing  to  the  true  beauty  of 
the  art,  for  the  sheer  excitation  of  the  nerves  cannot  be  the  just 
aesthetic  goal.  I  am  aware  that  this  way  of  expression  has  its  admirers, 
but  I  am  not  thereby  convinced  that  this  is  the  true  realm  of  music, 
for  my  aim  is  something  very  different.  I  know,  too,  that  that  is  the 
way  of  many  in  our  own  epoch,  but  neither  can  this  justify  for  me 
the  use  of  noise  in  music.  Sheer  orchestral  power  does  not  necessarily 
imply  either  grandeur  or  elevation. 

"If  we  look  at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  technique,  the 
consequences  are  characteristic.  This  dynamic  urge  necessarily  dis- 
places the  balance  of  the  basic  function  in  the  orchestra.  The  strings, 
which  have  traditionally  furnished  the  basic  element,  can  no  longer  do 
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so,  their  fortissimo  sonority  being  covered  when  the  composer  leans 
heavily  upon  the  brass  and  percussion.  In  this  way  the  whole  con- 
ception of  a  work  becomes  'brass,'  while  we  lose  the  charm,  the 
amiability,  even  the  passion,  of  the  stringed  instruments  and  their 
great  variety  of  expression.  We  are  aroused  but  not  exactly  happy, 
and  that  we  must  leave  a  concert  in  a  state  of  fatigue  is  in  itself  not  a 
favorable  sign. 

"As  for  my  symphony,  it  follows  the  classical  division  into  four 
parts  —  Allegro,  Scherzo,  Largo,  Allegro.  In  preserving  this  plan,  I 
have  also  followed  an  aesthetic  plan  which  my  conviction  dictates, 
and  this  conviction  is  that  a  work  of  art  must  not  transcend  the  limits 
of  its  possibility  in  expression.  I  lived  in  France  long  enough  to  learn 
what  is  the  significance  of  'mesure.'  I  have  avoided  elements  which 
seem  to  me  alien  to  the  expressive  purpose  of  the  work.  The  basis  of 
the  orchestra  is  in  the  quintet  of  the  strings,  which  does  not  prevent 
solo  passages  for  the  woodwinds,  while  the  brass  and  percussion  ful- 
fill their  due  part.  I  have  tried  to  find  new  sound  combinations  and 
to  elicit  from  the  orchestra  a  unified  sonority  in  spite  of  the  poly- 
phonic working  Avhich  the  score  contains.  It  is  not  the  sonority  of  im- 
pressionism, nor  is  there  the  search  for  color,  which  rather  is  integral 
in  the  writing  and  the  formal  structure.  The  character  of  the  work 
is  calm  and  lyric." 

Milos  Safranek  in  his  book,  "Bohuslav  Martinu  —  The  Man  and 
His  Music",  wrote:  "The  structure  of  the  symphony,  despite  the 
many  interesting  color  effects  it  contains,  is  firm  and  uniform  through- 
out. The  first  movement  (6-8)  opens  with  a  chord  of  B  minor, 
which  is  taken  up  by  glittering  chromatic  scales  on  the  strings,  harp, 
and  piano,  changing  it  to  B  major  and  introducing  the  spacious  hori- 
zon of  the  composition.  The  strings  carry  on  the  subject,  which 
appears  again  in  exulting  major  harmony  in  the  brass  towards  the 
end  of  the  movement.  As  is  Martinu's  way,  this  is  reached  without  a  cli- 
max, and  is  framed  by  chords  from  the  beginning  of  the  symphony. 
The  second  movement,  a  scherzo  of  Czech  character,  is  rhythmical 
and  richly  varied,  with  a  trio  which  seems  to  soothe  the  dancing  tempo 
of  the  jubilant  orchestra.  In  the  third  movement  a  broad  and  noble 
melody  is  unfolded  by  the  strings.  The  fourth  movement  is  particularly 
interesting;  it  gives  the  effect  of  chamber  music,  its  jovial  character 
forming  a  contrast  to  the  scherzo  of  the  second  movement  because  of 
a  series  of  melodic  ideas  of  which  the  last,  in  the  wit  and  freshness 
of  its  motive,  is  almost  reminiscent  of  Mozart.  It  is  very  Czech,  how- 
ever, very  positive.  In  structure  the  entire  work  is  well  proportioned, 
and  its  form,  though  it  deviates  from  the  customary  sonata  form,  is 
firmly  maintained." 
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SYMPHONY   IN   B   MINOR,   "UNFINISHED" 

By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  in  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  in  Vienna, 

November  19,  1828 


This  Symphony,  sometimes  listed  as  No.  8,*  was  composed  in  1822  (it  was  begun 
October  30),  and  first  performed  thirty-seven  years  after  the  composer's  death.  It 
was  conducted  by  Herbeck  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in 
Vienna,  December  17,  1865. 

The  orchestration  follows:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings, 

THE  world,  discovering  some  forty-three  years  post  facto  a  "master- 
piece," which,  for  all  its  qualities,  is  but  half  a  symphony,  has  in- 
dulged in  much  conjecture.  Did  Schubert  break  off  after  the  second 
movement  on  account  of  sudden  failure  of  inspiration,  or  because  he 
was  careless  of  the  work    (which  he  certainly  seems  to  have  been) 
and  did  not  realize  the  degree  of  lyric  rapture  which  he  had  cap- 
tured in  those  two  movements?  Or  perhaps  it  was  because  he  realized 
after  a  listless  attempt  at  a  third  movement  that  what  he  had  writ- 
ten was  no   typical  symphonic  opening  movement  and  contrasting 
slow  movement,  calling  for  the  relief  of  a  lively  close,  but  rather 
the  rounding  out  of  a  particular  mood  into  its  full-moulded  expres- 
sion —  a  thing  of  beauty  and  completeness  in  itself.  The  Schubert 
who  wrote  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony  was  in  no  condition  of  obedi- 
ence to  precept.  He  found  his  own  law  of  balance  by  the  inner  need 
of  his  subject.  Professor  Tovey   finds  the   theme  projected  for  the 
scherzo  "magnificent,"  but  is  distrustful  of  what  the  finale  might  have 
been,  for  Schubert's  existing  finales,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
three,  he  considers  entirely  unworthy  of  such  a  premise.  There  are 
others  who  can  imagine  no  scherzo  and  finale  whatever  as  properly  be- 
longing to  the  symphony  in  the  state  in  which  Schubert  seems  de- 
liberately to  have  left  it.  However,  these  futile  speculations  may  be 
left  to  those  who  have  tried  to  uncover  in  Schubert's  uneventful  life 
some  unexpected  source  of  inspiration  for  the  symphony.  Was  Schubert 
under  the  spell  of  a  visit  to  his  idol,  Beethoven,  which  he  may  (or  may 
not)  have  made  in  that  very  year?  Or  was  there  some  secret  love  affair? 
These  questions  may  remain  with  the  romancers,  literary  and  dra- 
matic, who,  with  little  historical  data  to  embarrass  them,  have  been 
able  to  give  their  imagination  the  fullest  play. 


•  This  on  the  basis  that  it  was  the  last  to  be  found  although  it  was  composed  before 
the  great  C  major  Symphony.  The  posthumous  C  major  has  been  variously  numbered  7,  8,  9, 
or  10  by  those  who  have  variously  accepted  or  rejected  the  so-called  "Gastein  Symphony," 
which  was  lost,  and  the  fragmentary  sections  for  a  symphony  in  E  (1821),  which  Felix 
Weingartner  filled  out  into  a  full  score.  Fortunately  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony,  easily 
identified  by  its  name  and  key,  can  be  left  numberless. 
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The  bare  facts  of  Schubert's  "Unfinished"  Symphony  are  soon  told. 
It  was  on  April  lo,  1823,  some  months  after  he  had  composed  the  sym- 
phony, that  his  friend  Johann  Baptist  Jenger  put  up  his  name  for 
honorary  membership  of  the  Styrian  Music  Society  at  Gratz  on  the 
grounds  that  "although  still  young,  he  has  already  proved  by  his 
compositions  that  he  will  some  day  rank  high  as  a  composer."  Schubert 
gratefully  accepted  his  election  to  the  Styrian  Music  Society  with  the 
following  communication: 

May  it  be  the  reward  for  my  devotion  to  the  art  of  music  that  I  shall 
one  day  be  fully  worthy  of  this  signal  honour.  In  order  that  I  may 
also  express  in  musical  terms  my  lively  sense  of  gratitude,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  of  presenting  your  honourable 
Society  with  one  of  my  symphonies  in  full  score. 

Schubert  composed  symphonies  fluently  from  his  schooldays  until 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  (in  1818)  he  wrote  his  Sixth.  Like  those 
which  preceded  it,  the  Sixth  was  on  the  whole  complacent  and  conven- 
tional in  pattern.  Like  the  Fifth,  it  was  designed  for  the  none  too  il- 
lustrious Amateur  Society.*  In  the  ten  years  that  remained  of  his  life 
he  wrote  two  symphonies  in  full  scoring,  so  far  as  is  known.     . 

Kreissle  von  Helborn,  writing  the  first  considerable  biography  of 
Schubert  in  1865,  studying  his  subject  carefully  and  consulting  the 
acquaintances  of  the  composer  then  surviving,  got  wind  of  "a  symphony 
in  B  minor,  in  a  half-finished  state"  through  Joseph  Hiittenbrenner, 
Anselm's  brother.  "The  fragment,"  reported  Kreissle,  "in  the  posses- 
sion of  Anselm  Hiittenbrenner  of  Gratz,  is  said,  the  first  movement 
particularly,  to  be  of  great  beauty.  If  this  be  so,  Schubert's  intimate 
friend  would  do  well  to  emancipate  the  still  unknown  work  of  the 
master  he  so  highly  honors,  and  introduce  the  symphony  to  Schubert's 
admirers." 

A  worthy  suggestion!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Joseph  had  done  something 
about  introducing  the  symphony.  He  had  written  in  i860,  five  years 
before  Kreissle's  book,  to  Johann  Herbeck,  then  conductor  of  the 
Gesellchaft  der  Musikfreunde  concerts  in  Vienna,  informing  him  that 
his  brother  had  a  "treasure  in  Schubert's  B  minor  Symphony,  which 
we  put  on  a  level  with  the  great  symphony  in  C,  his  instrumental  swan 
song,  and  any  one  of  the  symphonies  by  Beethoven."  Herbeck  did  not 
act  on  this  advice  for  five  years,  perhaps  because  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
compelled  to  play  one  of  Anselm's  overtures,  which  might  have  been 
an  obligation  firmly  tied  to  the  Schubert  manuscript.  Or  perhaps  he 
mistrusted  this  sudden  enthusiasm  of  the  Hiittenbrenners,  bursting 
forth  after  a  silence  of  some  thirty  years,  during  which  the  sheets 
had  lain  yellowing  and  unnoticed  in  Anselm's  cabinet.  It  is  only 
too  evident  the  brothers  had  thought  of  it  as  merely  one  of  count- 

•  This  was  not  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  of   which  the  composer  was  a  member. 
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less  Schubert  manuscripts.  As  the  other  posthumous  symphony,  the 
C  major,  the  "swan  song"  unearthed  by  Schumann  in  1839,  published 
in  1850,  began  at  last  to  dawn  upon  the  general  musical  consciousness, 
the  Hiittenbrenners  may  have  pulled  out  their  old  relic  and  won- 
dered whether  by  some  rare  stroke  of  luck  it  might  prove  another 
such  as  the  C  major  symphony.  A  reduction  for  piano  duet  was 
brought  forth  and  shown  to  "the  initiated"  among  their  friends.  But 
Anselm  Hiittenbrenner,  an  unsuccessful  and  embittered  composer, 
v/ho  had  retired  into  solitude  with  his  own  unplayed  manuscript,  was 
plainly  "difficult." 

At  length,  in  1865,  Herbeck  had  occasion  to  stop  at  Gratz,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  by  Ludwig  Herbeck  in  his  biography  of  his  father 
Johann  (1865).  Johann  Herbeck  sought  Anselm,  then  an  old  man, 
eking  out  his  last  years  in  seclusion  in  a  little  one-story  cottage  at 
Ober-Andritz.  Herbeck  made  his  approach  cautiously,  for  the  aged 
Anselm  had  grown  eccentric,  and  having  been  so  close  with  his  Schu- 
bert manuscript  in  the  past,  might  prove  balky.  Herbeck  sat  down 
in  a  neighboring  inn  where,  he  learned,  Anselm  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  his  breakfast.  Anselm  put  in  his  expected  appearance.  Herbeck 
accosted  him  and  after  some  casual  conversation  remarked:  "I  am  here 
to  ask  your  permission  to  produce  one  of  your  works  in  Vienna."  The 
word  "Vienna"  had  an  electric  effect  upon  the  old  man  who,  having 
finished  his  meal,  took  Herbeck  home  with  him.  The  workroom  was 
stuffed  with  yellow  and  dusty  papers,  all  in  confusion.  Anselm  showed 
his  own  manuscripts,  and  finally  Herbeck  chose  one  of  the  ten  over- 
tures for  performance.  "It  is  my  purpose,"  he  said,  "to  bring  forward 
three  contemporaries,  Schubert,  Hiittenbrenner,  and  Lachner,  in  one 
concert  before  the  Viennese  public.  It  would  naturally  be  very  appro- 
priate to  represent  Schubert  by  a  new  work."  "Oh,  I  have  still  a  lot 
of  things  by  Schubert,"  answered  the  old  man;  and  he  pulled  a  mass 
of  papers  out  of  an  old-fashioned  chest.  Herbeck  immediately  saw  on 
the  cover  of  a  manuscript  "Symphonie  in  H  moll,"  in  Schubert's  hand- 
writing. Herbeck  looked  the  symphony  over.  "This  would  do.  Will  you 
let  me  have  it  copied  immediately  at  my  cost?"  "There  is  no  hurry," 
answered  Anselm,  "take  it  with  you." 

The  symphony  was  accordingly  performed  by  Herbeck  at  a  Gesell- 
schaft  concert  in  Vienna,  December  17,  1865.  The  program  duly 
opened  with  an  overture  ("new")  ,  of  Hiittenbrenner.  The  symphony 
was  published  in  1867,  and  made  its  way  rapidly  to  fame. 

[copyrighted] 
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LIST  OF  WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Afternoon  Series 
DURING   THE  SEASON   1952^1953 


Bach Chorale  Prelude  and  Chorale,  "The  Old  Year  is  Past" 

(Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Charles  Munch) 

III  January  17 
Suite  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings 
Flute  solo:  Doriot  Anthony              J      November    15 

Brahms Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  83 

Soloist:  Claudio  Arrau  III     January   1*7 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I     November  15 

Frescobaldi Four  Pieces 

(Transcribed  for  Orchestra  by  G.  F.  Ghedini) 

IV     February   14 

Haieff Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

Soloist:  Leo  Smit  I     November  15 

HoNEGGER "La  Danse  des  Morts,"  for  Baritone,  Soprano, 

Contralto,  Narrator,  Chorus  and  Orchestra 
Narrator:  Arnold  Moss      Soprano:  Mariquita  Moll 
Baritone:  Gerard  Souzay         Contralto:  Betty  Allen 
The  Schola  Cantorum  of  New  York,  Hugh  Ross,  Conductor 
(First  performance  in  Neiv  York) 

III     January  17 

Martinu Symphony  No.  1 

V  March  14 
Mozart Adagio  and  Fugue  for  String  Orchestra,  K.  546 

V  March  14 
Ravel "La  Valse,"  Choreographic  Poem 

V  March  14 
"Don  Quichotte  a  Dulcinee,"  for  Baritone  with 

Orchestra  (Three  Poems  by  Paul  Morand) 
Soloist:  Gerard  Souzay  III      January   17 

Reger A  Romantic  Suite,  Op.  125 

II     December  6 
Rossini Overture  to  "La  Gazza  Ladra" 

IV  February   14 
Schubert Symphony  in  B  minor  ("Unfinished") 

V  March  14 
Schumann Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 

II     December  6 

Strauss "Ein  Heldenleben,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  40 

II     December  6 
Stravinsky.  .  .  ."Jeu  de  Cartes"  ("Card  Game,"  Ballet  in  Three  Deals) 

IV     February  14 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor.  Op.  64 

IV     February  14 

Pierre  Monteux  conducted  the  concert  of  December  6 
GuiDO  Cantelli  conducted  the  concert  of  February  14 
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**LA  VALSE/*  Choreographic  Poem 
By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


It  was  in  1920  that  Ravel  completed  "La  Valse."  The  piece  was  played  from  the 
manuscript  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  December  12,  1920.  The  first  per- 
tormance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  January  13,  1922.  The  most 
recent  performance:   February  1-2,  1952,  Ernest  Ansermet,  conducting. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine,  castanets, 
crotales,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel,  2  harps,  and  strings.  The  score  was  published  in  1921, 
and  dedicated  to  Misia  Sert. 

RAVEL  based  his  "poeme  choreographique/'  upon  measures  which  one 
of  the  Strausses  might  have  written,  but  used  them  with  impli- 
cations quite  apart  from  the  light  abandon  and  sweet  sentiment 
which  old  Vienna  offered  him.  Ravel  gives  the  tempo  indication: 
"Movement  of  a  Viennese  waltz,"  and  affixes  the  following  paragraph 
to  his  score:  "At  first  the  scene  is  dimmed  by  a  kind  of  swirling  mist, 
through  which  one  discerns,  vaguely  and  intermittently,  the  waltzing 
couples.  Little  by  little  the  vapors  disperse,  the  illumination  grows 
brighter,  revealing  an  immense  ballroom  filled  with  dancers;  the  blaze 
of  the  chandeliers  comes  to  full  splendor.  An  Imperial  Court  about 

1855." 

Raymond  Schwab,  listening  to  the  first  performance  in  Paris,  dis- 
cerned in  the  music  an  ominous  undercurrent.  "To  the  graces  and 
languors  of  Carpeaux  is  opposed  an  implied  anguish,  with  some 
Prod'homme  exclaiming  'We  dance  on  a  volcano.'  "  H.  T.  Parker 
described  the  gradual  definition  of  the  waltz  rhythm  from  "shadowy, 
formless  spectres  of  dead  waltzes,  drifting  through  gray  mists.  .  .  . 

"Then  ensues  a  succession,  as  it  were,  of  waltzes.  The  waltz  sen- 
suous and  languorous,  the  waltz  playful  and  piquant,  the  waltz 
sentimental,  the  waltz  showy,  the  waltz  strenuous  —  the  waltz  in  as 
many  variants  and  as  many  garbs  as  Ravel's  imagination  and  re- 
source may  compass.  Like  sleep-chasings,  waltz  succeeds  waltz;  yet 
Ravel  is  wide-awake  in  the  terseness  with  which  he  sums  and  charac- 
terizes each,  in  the  vivid  and  artful  instrumental  dress  every  one 
receives.  ...  Of  a  sudden,  the  chain  of  waltzes  seems  to  break. 
Fragments  of  them  crackle  and  jar,  each  against  each,  in  the  tonal 
air.  The  harmonies  roughen;  there  are  few  euphonies;  through  a 
surface-brilliance,  harsh  progressions  jut;  that  which  has  been  sen- 
suous may,  for  the  instant,  sound  ugly.  As  some  say,  here  is  the  music 
that  imaginative  minds  write  in  this  world  of  the  aftermath  of  war. 
.  .  .  On  the  surface,  the  sensuous  glow  and  glint  of  neurotic  rap- 
ture —  'Dance  that  ye  may  not  know  and  feel.'  Below  the  surface, 
and  grating  rude  and  grim  upon  it,  are  stress  and  turbulence,  de- 
spairs and  angers  equally  ugly,  and,  maybe,  nigh  to  bursting.  A 
troubled  'apotheosis,'  then,  in  these  culminating  measures  of  the 
waltz  in  this  world  of  ours." 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second  Season,    1952-1953) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate   Conductor 
PERSONNEL 


Violins 
Richard  Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 

George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Norbert  Lauga 
Harry  Dubbs 

Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 

Einar  Hansen 
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William  Marshall 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 

Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 

Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 

John  Barwicki 
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Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhap6 
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Bass  Clarinet 
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Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  birector 

FIRST  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  November   14,  at  8:30  o'clock 

Program 

Bach Suite  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings 

Overture:  Largo;  Allegro 
Rondo:  Allegretto  espressivo 
Bourree  I;  Bourree  II:  Allegro 
Polonaise  and  Double:  Moderate 
Minuet 
Badinerie:  Presto 

Flute  solo:  DORIOT  ANTHONY 

Haieff Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

I.     Moderato 
II.     Allegro 
III.     Andante;  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor.  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo  ma  con  brio 

SOLOIST 

LEO  SMIT 

Mr.  Smit  uses  the  Steinway  Piano 
BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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OVERTURE  (SUITE)  NO.  2  in  B  minor  for  Flute  and 

String  Orchestra 

By   JoHANN   Sebastian   Bach 

Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipzig,  July  28,  1750 


This  suite  has  been  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (the  con- 
tinuo  edited  by  Robert  Franz)  February  13,  1886,  October  18,  1902,  December  24, 
1931.  (It  was  played  at  a  Harvard  Tercentenary  concert  in  Sanders  Theatre, 
Cambridge,  October  17,  1936,  in  which  the  harpsichord  continuo  was  added.) 
The  edition  of  Hans  von  Biilow  was  performed  October  20,  1906,  November  2, 
1912,  February  13,  1915,  April  26,  1919,  December  24,  25,  1931,  October  17,  1952. 

Bach's  own  title  upon  the  score  was  "H  moll  Ouverture  a  i  flauto,  2  violini,  viola 
e  basso,  di  J.  S.  Bach."  The  flute  part  is  marked  "traversiere"  or  cross-flute,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  now  obsolete  flute  a  bee.  The  bass  is  marked  "continuo." 

The  harpsichord  continuo  in  the  present  performances  will  be  played  by  Daniel 
Pinkham, 

Bach's  orchestral  suites,  of  which  there  are  four,  have  generally  been 
attributed  to  the  five-year  period  (1717-23)  in  which  he  was 
Kapellmeister  to  the  young  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  Albert 
Schweitzer  conjectures  that  they  may  belong  to  the  subsequent  Leipzig 
years,  for  Bach  included  them  in  the  performances  of  the  Telemann 
Musical  Society,  which  he  conducted  from  the  years  1729  to  1736. 
But  the  larger  part  of  his  instrumental  music  belongs  to  the  years  at 
Cothen  where  the  Prince  not  only  patronized  but  practised  this  de- 
partment of  the  art  —  it  is  said  that  he  could  acquit  himself  more 
than  acceptably  upon  the  violin,  the  viola  da  gamba,  and  the  clavier. 
It  was  for  the  pleasure  of  his  Prince  that  Bach  composed  most  of  his 
chamber  music,  half  of  the  "Well-tempered  Clavichord,"  the  "Inven- 
tions." Composing  the  six  concertos  for  the  Margraf  of  Brandenburg 
at  this  time,  he  very  likely  made  copies  of  his  manuscripts  and  per- 
formed them  at  Cothen. 

Groups  of  wind  instruments,  instead  of  a  single  one,  are  joined 
with  the  strings  in  the  other  three  suites  which  Bach  has  left.  The 
first  suite,  in  C  major,  adds  two  oboes  and  bassoon  to  the  strings.  The 
last  two  suites,  which  are  each  in  D  major,  include  timpani  and  a 
larger  wind  group;  in  the  third  suite,  two  oboes  and  three  trumpets; 
in  the  fourth  suite;  three  oboes,  bassoon  and  three  trumpets.  There 
is  in  each  score  a  figured  bass  for  the  presiding  harpsichordist. 

The  suites,  partitas,  and  "overtures,"  so  titled,  by  Bach  were  no  more 
than  variants  upon  the  suite  form.  When  Bach  labeled  each  of  his 
orchestral  suites  as  an  ''ouverture,"  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French 
ouverture  of  Lulli  was  in  his  mind.  This  composer,  whom  Bach  closely 
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regarded,  had  developed  the  operatic  overture  into  a  larger  form  with 
a  slow  introduction  followed  by  a  lively  allegro  of  fugal  character  and 
a  reprise.  To  this  "overture"  were  sometimes  added,  even  at  operatic 
performances,  a  stately  dance  or  two,  such  as  were  a  customary  and 
integral  part  of  the  operas  of  the  period.  These  overtures,  with  several 
dance  movements,  were  often  performed  at  concerts,  retaining  the  title 
of  the  more  extended  and  impressive  "opening"  movement.  Georg 
Muffat  introduced  the  custom  into  Germany,  and  Bach  followed  him. 
Bach  held  to  the  formal  outline  of  the  French  ouverture,  but  extended 
and  elaborated  it  to  his  own  purposes. 

In  the  dance  melodies  of  these  suites,  Albert  Schweitzer  has  said  "a 
fragment  of  a  vanished  world  of  grace  and  eloquence  has  been  pre- 
served for  us.  They  are  the  ideal  musical  picture  of  the  rococo  period. 
Their  charm  resides  in  the  perfection  of  their  blending  of  strength 
and  grace." 

The  grave  introductory  measures  of  the  first  movement,  given  to  the 
combined  group,  are  followed  by  a  lively  fugue,  the  development  of 
which  is  occasionally  interrupted  by  florid  passages  for  the  flute  which 
here  first  emerges  as  a  solo  instrument.  In  the  Rondo,  which  is  an 
unusual  form  with  Bach,  the  voice  of  the  flute  is  matched  with  the 
strings.  In  the  Sarabande,  the  'cellos  follow  the  flute  theme  in  canonic 
imitation.  The  second  of  the  two  Bourrees  again  projects  the  flute  in 
the  recurring  ornamental  figuration  which  gives  the  suite  so  much  of 
its  charm.  The  flute  is  again  so  treated  in  the  Double  (or  variant)  of 
the  Polonaise.  The  Minuet  has  the  usual  two  sections,  but  no  trio.  The 
Badinerie,  a  lively  presto  movement,  is  characteristic  of  its  composer. 
(The  first  suite  ends  with  two  ''passepieds,"  the  third  with  a  gigue, 
the  fourth  with  a  vivo  entitled  Rejouissance.) 

[copyrighted] 
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DORIOT  ANTHONY 
ORioT  Anthony  was  born  in  Streator,  Illinois.  Her  first  teacher 
was  her  mother,  a  professional  flutist.  She  attended  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  where  she  studied  with  Joseph  Mariano.  Other 
teachers  she  has  worked  with  are  Georges  Barrere,  William  Kincaid, 
and  Ernest  Liegl.  She  played  in  the  National  Symphony  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  for  two  years  and  later  joined  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 
also  playing  first  flute  in  the  Hollywood  Bowl  Orchestra.  Miss  Anthony 
has  devoted  much  of  her  time  in  California  to  chamber  music,  par- 
ticipating in  many  first  performances  of  contemporary  works.  She 
has  played  in  the  chamber  series,  "Evenings  on  the  Roof,"  in  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Coleman  Chamber  Series  in  Pasadena,  as  well  as  the 
Carmel  Bach  Festival,  the  Ojai  Valley  Festival  and  with  the  Society 
of  Ancient  Instruments  of  Alice  Ehlers.  She  has  recorded  several  works, 
including  Piston's  Flute  Sonata. 
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CONCERTO  FOR  PIANO  AND  ORCHESTRA 

By  Alexei  Haieff 

Born  in  Blagoveschensk,  Siberia,  August  25,  1914 


This  concerto  has  been  performed  on  a  radio  broadcast  in  a  contemporary 
American  music  festival  originating  in  New  York,  April  27,  1952,  Leopold  Sto- 
kowsky  conducting,  Leo  Smit  the  soloist. 

The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2 
bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  trombones,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum  and 
strings. 

THE  composer  has  furnished  the  following  resume  of  his  score. 
The  first  movement,  moderato,  is  in  free  sonata  form  with  a  de- 
velopment section  in  doppio  movimento  introducing  a  new  theme  in 
strict  four-part  canon.  This  movement  centers  on  the  key  of  C.  In 
the  second  movement  the  prevailing  key  is  B-flat  and  in  the  third 
the  initial  C  is  at  last  returned  to  through  its  subdominant,  F.  The 
second  movement,  departing  from  concerto  procedure,  is  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  rapid  scherzo.  It  is  introduced  by  the  piano  alone  in  a  lento 
libero  which  returns  to  interrupt  momentarily  the  rapid  tempo.  The 
third  movement  is  a  fugal  fantasia  with  a  fast  coda  reestablishing 
the  key  of  C.  As  the  coda  is  introduced  the  piano  solo  takes  over 
momentarily  with  a  cadenza-like  passage.  The  close  brings  back 
material  from  the  first  movement.  The  piano  soloist  takes  a  leading 
part  throughout  in  the  exposition  of  themes. 

Alexei  Haieff,  a  native  of  Russia,  spent  his  childhood  in  China  and 
first  came  to  the  United  States  when  he  was  17.  In  New  York  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Rubin  Goldmark  and  Frederick  Jacobi.  He  also  studied 
with  Nadia  Boulanger. 

Mr.  Haieff  received  several  awards  in  recent  years.  Aaron  Copland 
has  written  in  an  article  on  "The  New  'School'  of  American  Com- 
posers": "His  background  and  training  give  him  a  strong  affinity 
with  the  music  of  Stravinsky  and,  in  fact,  Haieff  is  a  close  personal 
friend  of  that  master.  Stravinsky's  shadow  was  pervasive  in  his  earlier 
works,  but  gradually  Haieff  has  emerged  with  a  sharply  defined  per- 
sonality of  his  own.  He  combines  a  sensitive  and  refined  musical 
nature  with  an  alert  musical  mind,  that  often  gives  off  sparks  of 
mordant  humor.  He  delights  in  playful  manipulation  of  his  musical 
materials,  and  has  a  special  fondness  for  sudden  interruptions  of  the 
musical  flow  with  abrupt  silences  or  unexpected  leaps  or  brief  back- 
trackings." 

Iti   addition    to   his   Piano  Concerto   Mr.    Haieff   has   composed   a 
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Violin  Concerto  (1948).  There  is  also  a  Symphony  (1942)  and  a 
Divertimento  for  small  orchestra  (1944).  This  was  performed  at  these 
concerts  under  the  direction  of  Richard  Burgin,  November  1,  1946. 
Since  the  Divertimento  which  was  intended  as  a  ballet  he  has  com- 
posed two  other  works  in  this  form:  the  Princess  Zoudilda  and  her 
Entourage  (1946)  and  Beauty  and  the  Beast  (1947).  The  list  of  his 
works  includes  chamber  music,  vocal  works  and  music  for  piano  solo. 

[copyrighted] 

LEO  SMIT 

LEO  Smit  was  born  in  Philadelphia  January  12,  1921.  At  the  age  of 
.  nine  he  won  a  scholarship  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  where 
he  studied  with  Mme.  Vengerova.  He  studied  composition  with 
Nicolas  Nabokov.  He  made  his  concert  debut  in  1939,  and  has  since 
appeared  with  various  orchestras.  In  1950  he  won  a  Fulbright 
Scholarship  and  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  and  spent  two  years  at 
the  American  Academy  in  Rome.  Mr.  Smit  has  composed  in  small  and 
large  forms.  A  recording  has  been  made  of  the  Haieff  Concerto  which 
he  is  now  introducing. 


ENTR'ACTE 

IS  MUSIC  USELESS? 

By  Sir  Arthur  Bliss 

(Qiioted  from  the  Sunday  Times,  London,  October  i^,  ^93^) 


IN  reply  to  the  birthday  welcome  given  to  him  by  the  incorporated 
Society  of  Musicians,  Dr.  Vaughan  Williams  gave  us  one  of  his  peri- 
odic apophthegms  and  told  us  that  "the  honour  and  glory  of  our  great 
art  is  that  it  is  absolutely  and  entirely  useless." 

He  went  on  to  enact  the  part  of  some  town  councillor  complaining 
to  fellow  members  of  his  committee  that  whereas  they  could  at  a 
pinch  sell  the  oil  painting  by  X,  purchased  by  them  ten  years  before, 
they  could  raise  absolutely  nothing  on  the  performance  of  Y's  symphony 
given  the  same  year.  It  was  a  dead  loss,  in  fact  absolutely  and  entirely 
useless 

If  there  be  such  an  official,  let  him  go  a  little  below  the  hard  surface 
of  debit  and  credit,  and  explore  a  less  practical  function  of  music. 

Of  all  the  arts,  music  can  best  create,  store,  and  at  will  re-create 
memories.  Every  musician  knows  that  his  unconscious  mind  is  filled 
with  countless  memories  of  listening,  and  that  those  which  most  readily 
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rise  to  the  surface  conjure  up  not  the  personalities,  places,  journeys  or 
other  vaguer  contacts  with  performances,  but  the  very  sound  itself 
as  it  was  played  or  sung.  Consequently  I  seldom  want  to  remember 
gramophone  or  radio  performances,  because  even  at  their  best  they  are 
mere  substitutes  where  the  ear  is  concerned,  mere  dried  eggs  in  place 
of  fresh.  I  cannot  imagine  a  listener  to  even  the  finest  radio  or  gramo- 
phone having  the  same  glint  in  his  eye  as  the  violinist  has  when  he 
first  tries  a  newly  acquired  Stradivarius;  or  if  the  listener  has,  he  is 
already  beginning  to  lose  the  sensitivity  of  his  ear. 

The  quality  of  sound  qua  sound  is  the  first  requirement  for  musical 
performance,  the  true  hallmark  of  its  value.  True  intonation  from 
the  strings,  perfect  chording  among  the  woodwind  and  brass,  subtle 
gradation  of  tone  and  style  in  the  percussion,  are  obvious  essentials 
before  an  orchestral  performance  can  be  enjoyed  at  all.  An  orchestra 
must  produce  many  varieties  of  tone  colour,  for  a  score  by  Debussy 
demands  a  completely  different  sound  approach  from  that  demanded 
by  a  score  by  Brahms.  Perhaps  for  really  fine  stylistic  performances 
a  concert  should  always  be  shared  by  two  conductors. 

The  place  of  performance,  too,  must  favour  the  beauty  or  drama 
of  the  score.  I  am  glad,  for  instance,  that  I  have  heard  the  music  of 
"L'apres-midi  d'un  faune"  floating  up  to  me  from  the  shell  in  the 
Hollywood  Bowl.  I  am  thankful,  too,  to  have  heard  'Te  sacre  du 
printemps"  for  the  first  time  in  the  old  Queen's  Hall,  whose  acoustical 
properties  let  me  enjoy  a  real  physical  impact  of  sound. 

When  it  comes  to  exercising  my  analytical  powers,  rather  than  listen 
to  Kant  or  sit  studying  him  in  musical  notation,  I  prefer  to  read  him. 
Some  composers  —  and,  after  studying  his  important  book  of  essays, 
"A  Composer's  World"  (Cumberlege.  24s.),  I  take  Hindemith  to  be 
one  of  them  —  think  rather  lightly  of  this  sensuous  approach  to  music. 
Myself,  I  am  getting  more  and  more  to  value  it.  I  believe  that  the 
ear  today  is  clearly  in  need  of  treatment,  and  should  be  nursed  back 
to  health  by  concentrated  doses  of  indisputably  musical  sounds. 

A  little  while  ago  I  was  listening  to  some  French  recordings  of  con- 
trived noises,  ranging  from  pops  and  whirrings  produced  by  accidental 
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imperfections  in  the  material  to  watery  slappings  and  gurgles  caused 
by  running  a  film  track  of  dialogue  at  abnormal  speeds.  These  sounds 
had  been  transcribed  by  Olivier  Messiaen  for  various  percussion  in- 
struments and  cleverly  moved  into  a  rhythmic  pattern. 

It  was  an  interesting  clinical  experiment  and  on  a  par  with  the 
many  blackboard-demonstrations  in  music  produced  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  But  the  ear  must  not  surrender  to  a  variety  of  jet-engine  sounds, 
or  different  types  of  traffic  noises,  or,  coming  closer  to  music,  to  this 
kind  of  "musique  concrete."  I  read  with  a  new  passion  the  slogan 
"There  is  no  substitute  for  wool." 

But  the  ear  is  not  the  only  organ  in  the  body  to  seek  satisfaction 
in  music;  there  is  another,  less  easily  located.  Some  put  it  in  the 
upper  vertebral  column,  some  in  the  solar  plexus.  It  manifests  its 
presence  by  an  unmistakable  shiver.  This  frisson  seems  to  be  occasioned 
when  in  the  arts  some  quite  remarkable  beauty  is  divined.  In  music  it 
may  be  a  moment  in  a  Mozart  symphony  when  by  chromatic  alteration 
Mozart  darkens  the  hitherto  limpidly  clear  diatonic  tune.  It  may  de- 
note the  moment  in  ballet  when  musical  phrase  and  balletic  mime 
so  intertwine  that  a  third  element  of  beauty  is  born.  In  opera  there 
are  many  instances  where  synthesis  of  the  three  arts  produces  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  mystery. 

This  aesthetic  pleasure,  evanescent  but  intense,  is  perhaps  the  purest 
given  to  man,  and  like  its  kin  in  the  physical  world,  is  inexpressible 
except  by  the  poet. 

In  some  subtle  way  these  satisfactions  are  linked  with  the  belief 
expressed  by  Dr.  Vaughan  Williams  at  his  birthday  dinner  that  as 
he  grew  older  he  found  that  music  enabled  him  more  and  more  to 
glimpse  the  Reality  behind  the  Appearance.  Can  Music  then  really 
be  as  useless  as  our  supposed  town  councillor  thought? 
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A  series  of  six  sessions  under  Ruth  Posselt  devoted  to  the  study  of  important 
violin  literature.  The  works  will  be  chosen  from  classic  and  contemporary 
violin  literature.  The  course  will  meet  Saturday  mornings  at  lo  o'clock 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  i,  Op.  68 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  performance  November  4,  1876, 
at  Carisruhe,  Otto  Dessoff  conducting. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contra- 
bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings.  The  trombones 
are  used  only  in  the  finale. 

THE  known  fact  that  Brahms  made  his  first  sketches  for  the  sym- 
phony under  the  powerful  impression  of  Beethoven's  Ninth,  which 
he  had  heard  in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  in  1854,  may  have  led  his 
contemporaries  to  preconceive  comparisons  between  the  two.  Walter 
Niemann,  not  without  justice,  finds  a  kinship  between  the  First  Sym- 
phony and  Beethoven's  Fifth  through  their  common  tonality  of  C 
minor,  which,  says  Niemann,  meant  to  Brahms  "hard,  pitiless  struggle, 
daemonic,  supernatural  shapes,  sinister  defiance,  steely  energy,  dra- 
matic intensity  of  passion,  darkly  fantastic,  grisly  humor."  He  calls  it 
"Brahms'  Pathetic  Symphony." 

The  dark  and  sinister  side  of  the  C  minor  Symphony  seems  to  have 
taken  an  unwarranted  hold  on  the  general  consciousness  when  it  was 
new.  For  a  long  while  controversy  about  its  essential  character  waxed 
hot  after  every  performance.  W.  F.  Apthorp  bespoke  one  faction  when 
he  wrote  in  1878  of  the  First  Symphony  that  it  "sounds  for  the  most 
part  morbid,  strained  and  unnatural;  most  of  it  even  ugly."  Philip 
Hale,  following  this  school  of  opinion,  some  years  later  indulged  in  a 
symbolic  word  picture,  likening  the  symphony  to  a  "dark  forest"  where 
"it  seems  that  obscene,  winged  things  listen  and  mock  the  lost."  But 
Philip  Hale  perforce  greatly  modified  his  dislike  of  the  music  of 
Brahms  as  with  the  passage  of  years  its  oppressive  aspects  were  some- 
how found  no  longer  to  exist. 

Instead  of  these  not  always  helpful  fantasies  of  earlier  writers  or  a 
technical  analysis  of  so  familiar  a  subject,  let  us  turn  to  the  characteris- 
tic  description   by   Lawrence   Oilman,   the  musician   who,   when  he 
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Boston's  Little  Bach  Mystery 


"W/'HERE   Is  credit  to  Boston,"  Delver 
Forfax,  collector  of  musical  oddities, 
demanded  "when  scholars  discuss  the  earliest 
printings  of  Sebastian  Bach's  music? 

"You  will  readily  find  mention  of  London 
as  first  to  print  the  Well-Tempered  Clavier  — 
KoUmann's  edition  of  1799,  forty-nine  years 
after  Bach's  death.  Up  to  then  it  circulated 
in  pen  and  ink  copies  of  the  original  manu- 
script. That  was  the  form  in  which  Beethoven 
knew  the  work  when  he  won  fame  for  the 
playing  of  it  as  an  eleven-year-old  piano 
virtuoso. 


J.  S.  BACH 


"The  same  work  came  off  the  press  simultaneously  in  Zurich,  Bonn, 
and  Leipzig  in  1801. 

"In  Boston,  Massachusetts,  a  forty-page  volume  entitled  Rudiments 
of  the  Art  of  Playing  on  the  Piano  Forte  came  off  the  engraving  press 
of  Gottlieb  Graupner  at  6  Franklin  St.,  in  1806.  One  might  expect 
something  from  The  Well-Tempered  Clavier  to  be  included  among 
the  pieces  culled  from  European  sources,  to  give  the  student  progressive 
exercises.  After  Graupner  himself,  we  find  the  names  of  Handel  (Lesson 
VIII),  Corelli  (Lesson  XIII),  and  Scarlatti  (Lesson  XVI). 

"Then,  with  the  thirtieth,  and  final,  lesson,  we  find  the  name  of 
Sebastian  Bach.  Here  are  twenty-four  measures,  entitled  Polonoise 
(sic) :  Andante.  It  is  from  the  Sixth  French  Suite. 

"This  appears  to  be  the  first  piece  of  music  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
to  have  been  printed  in  America.  It  was  in  circulation  in  Boston  for 
thirteen  years,  when  Graupner  felt  encouraged  to  bring  out  a  second, 
'Improved  and  enlarged,'  edition  of  his  lesson  book,  but  with  Bach 
omitted. 

"So  Bostonlans  were  familiar  with  an  excerpt  from  Bach's  French 
Suite,  in  neatly  engraved  form,  as  early  as  1806.  Where  did  Graupner 
find  it.^  There  Is  a  tempting  trail  to  explore." 
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touched  upon  the  finer  things  in  his  art,  could  always  be  counted  upon 
to  impart  his  enthusiasm  with  apt  imagery  and  quotation: 

The  momentous  opening  of  the  Symphony  (the  beginning  of  an 
introduction  of  thirty-seven  measures,  Un  poco  sostenuto,  6-8)  is  one 
of  the  great  exordiums  of  music  —  a  majestic  upward  sweep  of  the 
strings  against  a  phrase  in  contrary  motion  for  the  wind,  with  the 
basses  and  timpani  reiterating  a  somberly  persistent  C.  The  following 
Allegro  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  Brahms*  symphonic  move- 
ments. 

In  the  deeply  probing  slow  movement  we  get  the  Brahms  who  is 
perhaps  most  to  be  treasured:  the  musical  poet  of  long  vistas  and 
grave  meditations.  How  richly  individual  in  feeling  and  expression 
is  the  whole  of  this  Andante  sostenuto!  No  one  but  Brahms  could 
have  extracted  the  precise  quality  of  emotion  which  issues  from  the 
simple  and  heartfelt  theme  for  the  strings,  horns,  and  bassoon  in  the 
opening  pages;  and  the  lovely  complement  for  the  oboe  is  inimitable 
—  a  melodic  invention  of  such  enamouring  beauty  that  it  has  lured 
an  unchallengeably  sober  commentator  into  conferring  upon  it  the 
attribute  of  "sublimity."  Though  perhaps  "sublimity"  —  a  shy  bird, 
even  on  Olympus  —  is  to  be  found  not  here,  but  elsewhere  in  this 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  (the  Poco  allegretto  e  grazioso  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  customary  Scherzo)  is  beguiling  in  its  own  special  loveli- 
ness; but  the  chief  glory  of  the  symphony  is  the  Finale. 

Here  —  if  need  be  —  is  an  appropriate  resting-place  for  that  diffi- 
dent eagle  among  epithets,  sublimity.  Here  there  are  space  and  air 
and  light  to  tempt  its  wings.  The  wonderful  C  major  song  of  the 
horn  in  the  slow  introduction  of  this  movement  (Piu  Andante,  4-4), 
heard  through  a  vaporous  tremolo  of  the  muted  strings  above  softly 
held  trombone  chords,  persuaded  William  Foster  Apthorp  that  the 
episode  was  suggested  to  Brahms  by  "the  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn, 
as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of 
the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland."  This  passage  is  interrupted 
by  a  foreshadowing  of  the  majestic  chorale-like  phrase  for  the  trom- 
bones and  bassoons  which  later,  when  it  returns  at  the  climax  of  the 
movement,  takes  the  breath  with  its  startling  grandeur.  And  then 
comes  the  chief  theme  of  the  Allegro  —  that  spacious  and  heartening 
melody  which  sweeps  us  onward  to  the  culminating  moment  in  the 
Finale:  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  chorale  in  the  coda,  which  may 
recall  to  some  the  exalted  prophecy  of  Jean  Paul:  "There  will  come 
a  time  when  it  shall  be  light;  and  when  man  shall  awaken  from 
his  lofty  dreams,  and  find  his  dreams  still  there,  and  that  nothing  has 
gone  save  his  sleep." 
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Not  until  he  was  forty-three,  did  Brahms  present  his  First  Sym- 
phony to  the  world.  His  friends  had  long  looked  to  him  expectantly  to 
carry  on  this  particular  glorious  German  tradition.  As  early  as  1854 
Schumann,  who  had  staked  his  strongest  prophecies  on  Brahms'  future, 
wrote  to  Joachim:  "But  where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high,  or  only 
under  the  flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets 
sound?  He  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven 
symphonies:  he  should  try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  begin- 
ning is  the  main  thing;  if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end 
comes  of  itself."  Schumann,  that  shrewd  observer,  knew  that  the  brief 
beginnings  of  Brahms  were  apt  to  germinate,  to  expand,  to  lead  him 
to  great  ends.  Also,  that  Beethoven,  symphonically  speaking,  would 
be  his  point  of  departure. 

To  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven  was  "no  laughing  matter," 
Brahms  once  wrote,  and  after  sketching  a  first  movement  he  admitted 
to  Hermann  Levi  —  "I  shall  never  compose  a  symphony!  You  have  no 
conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when  we  hear  the  tramp  of  a 
giant  like  him  behind  us." 

To  study  Brahms  is  to  know  that  this  hesitancy  was  not  prompted 
by  any  craven  fear  of  the  hostile  pens  which  were  surely  lying  in  wait 
for  such  an  event  as  a  symphony  from  the  newly  vaunted  apostle  of 
classicism.  Brahms  approached  the  symphony  (and  the  concerto  too) 
slowly  and  soberly;  no  composer  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  the  com- 
mitment of  his  musical  thoughts  to  paper.  He  proceeded  with  elaborate 
examination  of  his  technical  equipment  —  with  spiritual  self-question- 
ing —  and  with  unbounded  ambition.  The  result  —  a  period  of  fourteen 
years  between  the  first  sketch  and  the  completed  manuscript;  and  a 
score  which,  in  proud  and  imposing  independence,  in  advance  upon  all 
precedent  —  has  absolutely  no  rival  among  the  first-born  symphonies, 
before  or  since. 

His  first  attempt  at  a  symphony,  made  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was 
diverted  in  its  aim,  the  first  two  movements  eventually  becoming  the 
basis  of  his  piano  concerto  No.  1,  in  D  minor.  He  sketched  another 
first  movement  at  about  the  same  time  (1854),  but  it  lay  in  his  desk  for 
years  before  he  felt  ready  to  take  the  momentous  plunge.  "For  about 
fourteen  years  before  the  work  appeared,"  writes  D.  Millar  Craig,* 
"it  was  an  open  secret  among  Brahms'  best  friends  that  his  first  sym- 
phony was  practically  complete.  Professor  Lipsius  of  Leipzig  Univer- 
sity, who  knew  Brahms  well  and  had  often  entertained  him,  told  me 
that  from  1862  onwards,  Brahms  almost  literally  carried  the  manu- 
script score  about  with  him  in  his  pocket,  hesitating  to  have  it  made 
public.  Joachim  and  Frau  Schumann,  among  others,  knew  that  the 
symphony  was  finished,  or  at  all  events  practically  finished,  and  urged 

*  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  Orchestra  program  notes. 
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Brahms  over  and  over  again  to  let  it  be  heard.  But  not  until  1876  could 
his  diffidence  about  it  be  overcome." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  sketches.  We 
know  from  Madame  Schumann  that  she  found  the  opening,  as  origi- 
nally submitted  to  her,  a  little  bold  and  harsh,  and  that  Brahms  ac- 
cordingly put  in  some  softening  touches.  "It  was  at  Miinster  am  Stein," 
(1862)  says  Albert  Dietrich,  "that  Brahms  showed  me  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  symphony  in  C  minor,  which,  however,  only  appeared 
much  later,  and  with  considerable  alterations." 

At  length  (November  4,  1876),  Brahms  yielded  his  manuscript  to 
Otto  Dessoff  for  performance  at  Carlsruhe.  He  himself  conducted  it  at 
Mannheim,  a  few  days  later,  and  shortly  afterward  at  Vienna,  Leipzig, 
and  Breslau.  Brahms  may  have  chosen  Carlsruhe  in  order  that  so  cru- 
cial an  event  as  the  first  performance  of  his  first  symphony  might  have 
the  favorable  setting  of  a  small  community,  well  sprinkled  with  friends, 
and  long  nurtured  in  the  Brahms  cause.  "A  little  town,"  he  called  it, 
"that  holds  a  good  friend,  a  good  conductor,  and  a  good  orchestra." 
Brahms'  private  opinion  of  Dessoff,  as  we  now  know,  was  none  too  high. 
But  Dessoff  was  valuable  as  a  propagandist.  He  had  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  Brahms  colors  by  resigning  from  his  post  as  conductor  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  because  Brahms'  Serenade  in  A  major  was  re- 
fused. A  few  years  before  Dessoff  at  Carlsruhe,  there  had  been  Hermann 
Levi,  who  had  dutifully  implanted  Brahms  in  the  public  consciousness. 

Carlsruhe  very  likely  felt  honored  by  the  distinction  conferred  upon 
them  —  and  in  equal  degree  puzzled  by  the  symphony  itself.  There  was 
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no  abundance  of  enthusiasm  at  these  early  performances,  although 
Carlsruhe,  Mannheim  and  Breslau  were  markedly  friendly.  The  sym- 
phony seemed  formidable  at  the  first  hearing,  and  incomprehensible 
—  even  to  those  favored  friends  who  had  been  allowed  an  advance  ac- 
quaintance with  the  manuscript  score,  or  a  private  reading  as  piano 
duet,  such  as  Brahms  and  Ignatz  Briill  gave  at  the  home  of  Friedrich 
Ehrbar  in  Vienna.  Even  Florence  May  wrote  of  the  "clashing  disso- 
nances of  the  first  introduction."  Respect  and  admiration  the  symphony 
won  everywhere.  It  was  apprehended  in  advance  that  when  the  com- 
poser of  the  Deutsches  Requiem  at  last  fulfilled  the  prophecies  of  Schu- 
mann and  gave  forth  a  symphony,  it  would  be  a  score  to  be  reckoned 
with.  No  doubt  the  true  grandeur  of  the  music,  now  so  patent  to  every- 
one as  by  no  means  formidable,  would  have  been  generally  grasped  far 
sooner,  had  not  the  Brahmsians  and  the  neo-Germans  immediately 
raised  a  cloud  of  dust  and  kept  their  futile  controversy  raging  for  years. 

The  First  Symphony  soon  made  the  rounds  of  Germany,  enjoying 
a  particular  success  in  Berlin,  under  Joachim  (November  ii,  1877).  In 
March  of  the  succeeding  year  it  was  also  heard  in  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land. The  manuscript  was  carried  to  England  by  Joachim  for  a  per- 
formance in  Cambridge,  and  another  in  London  in  April,  each  much 
applauded.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  took  place  January  3, 
1878,  under  Carl  Zerrahn  and  the  Harvard  Musical  Association.  When 
the  critics  called  it  "morbid,"  "strained,"  "unnatural,"  "coldly  elabo- 
rated," "depressing  and  unedifying,"  Zerrahn,  who  like  others  of  his 
time  knew  the  spirit  of  battle,  at  once  announced  a  second  perform- 
ance for  January  31.  Sir  George  Henschel,  an  intrepid  friend  of 
Brahms,  performed  the  C  minor  Symphony,  with  other  works  of  the 
composer,  in  this  orchestra's  first  year. 

Still  more  ink  has  been  expended  on  a  similarity  admitted  even  by 
Florence  May  between  the  expansive  and  joyous  C  major  melody  sung 
by  the  strings  in  the  Finale,  and  the  theme  of  the  Hymn  to  Joy  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth.  The  enemy  of  course  raised  the  cry  of  "plagiarism." 
But  a  close  comparison  of  the  two  themes  shows  them  quite  different 
in  contour.  Each  has  a  diatonic,  Volkslied  character,  and  each  is  in- 
troduced with  a  sudden  radiant  emergence.  The  true  resemblance 
between  the  two  composers  might  rather  lie  in  this,  that  here,  as  pat- 
ently as  anywhere.  Brahms  has  caught  Beethoven's  faculty  of  soaring 
to  great  heights  upon  a  theme  so  naively  simple  that,  shorn  of  its 
associations,  it  would  be  about  as  significant  as  a  subject  for  a  musical 
primer.  Beethoven  often,  and  Brahms  at  his  occasional  best,  could  lift 
such  a  theme,  by  some  strange  power  which  entirely  eludes  analysis, 
to  a  degree  of  nobility  and  melodic  beauty  which  gives  it  the  unmis- 
takable aspect  of  immortality. 

[copyrighted] 
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Paul  Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenbcrg 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nag^y 

Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 
Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 

Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 

William  Marshall 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 

Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 

John  Barwicki 


Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhap6 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Louis  Arti^res 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 

Violoncellos 
Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 

Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 

Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Leon  Marjollet 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
fean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Raymond  AUard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Jacob  Raichman 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 

Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 

Percussion 

Harold  Farberman 
Everett  Firth 
Harold  Thompson 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Leonard  Burkat 
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Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


SECOND  CONCERT 

FRIDAY    EVENING,    December   5,    at   8:30    o'clock 


Program 

PIERRE  MONTEUX  Conducting 
Brahms Academic  Festival  Overture,   Op.   80 

Wagner Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey  from  "Gotterdammerung" 

ScRiABiN "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy"  Symphonic  Poem,  Op.  54 

intermission 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegxo  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 


BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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PIERRE  MONTEUX 

PIERRE  MoNTEUx  was  born  in  Paris,  April  4,  1875.  He  began  his 
career  as  violist  at  the  Opera  Comique  and  the  Concerts  Colonne. 
From  1912  he  conducted  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  introducing  such 
music  as  Stravinsky's  Petrouchka,  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps,  and  Ros- 
signol;  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe  and  Debussy's  Jeux.  He  toured  the 
United  States  with  the  Ballet  Russe  in  1916-17.  He  conducted  at  the 
Paris  Opera  and  his  own  Concerts  Monteux  in  Paris.  He  became 
conductor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1917-18  and  was  the 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  1919-1924.  In  the  ten 
years  following  he  was  a  regular  conductor  of  the  Amsterdam 
Konzertgebouw  and  the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris.  He  became 
conductor  of  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra  in  1935,  a  position  from 
which  he  has  now  retired.  Mr.  Monteux  visited  Boston  with  the  San 
Francisco  Orchestra  April  15,  1947,  and  returned  to  conduct  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  January  26-27-28,  1951.  He  conducted 
this  orchestra  as  guest  in  Boston  last  season,  sharing  with  Mr.  Munch 
the  concerts  of  the  European  tour. 


ACADEMIC  FESTIVAL  OVERTURE,  Op.  80 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  overture  was  composed  in  1880;  first  performed  January  4,  1881,  at  the 
University  of  Breslau. 

The  orchestration:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  bass  drum,  timpani,  cymbals, 
triangle  and  strings. 

Brahms'  two  overtures,  the  Akademische  Fest-Ouverture  and  the 
Tragische  Ouverture  were  composed  in  one  summer  —  in  1880 
at  Bad  Ischl.  It  was  his  first  summer  in  this  particular  resort,  and  al- 
though he  was  somewhat  discouraged  by  an  abundance  of  rainy 
weather,  its  charms  drew  him  again  in  later  years  (1889-96) .  "I  must 
give  high  praise  to  Ischl,"  he  wrote  to  Billroth  in  June,  1880,  "and 
although  I  am  threatened  only  with  one  thing  —  the  fact  that  half 
Vienna  is  here  —  I  can  be  quiet  here  —and  on  the  whole  I  do  not 
dislike  it."  Which  is  to  say  that  Ischl  had  already  become  the  gather- 
ing point  of  a  constant  round  of  cronies  from  Vienna.  Brahms*  friends 
of  course  would  scrupulously  respect  the  solitudes  of  the  master's 
mornings  —  the  creative  hours  spent,  partly  in  country  walks,  partly 
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in  his  study.  Later  in  the  day  he  would  welcome  the  relaxation  of 
companionship  —  of  conversation  to  an  accompaniment  of  black  cigars 
and  coffee,  of  mountaineering  (Brahms  was  a  sturdy  walker) ,  or  of 
music-making  together. 

When  the  University  at  Breslau  conferred  upon  Brahms,  in  the 
spring  of  1879,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  composer  re- 
sponded in  kind,  and  made  the  institution  the  handsome  present  of 
an  overture  on  student  airs.  Presents  of  this  sort  are  not  to  be  unduly 
hastened  when  artistic  good  faith  and  the  heritage  of  the  musical 
world  are  considered.  Brahms  composed  and  destroyed  another 
"Academic"  overture  before  this  one,  if  Heuberger  is  not  mistaken. 
The  performance  came  the  following  January,  when  Brahms  con- 
ducted it  at  Breslau,  while  the  Herr  Rektor  and  members  of  the 
philosophical  faculty  sat  in  serried  ranks,  persumably  gowned,  in 
the  front  rows. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  both  Brahms  and  his  overture  were 
quite  innocent  of  such  "academic"  formality.  It  is  about  a  tavern 
table,  the  faculty  forgotten,  that  music  enters  spontaneously  into 
German  college  life.  Although  Brahms  never  attended  a  university  he 
had  tasted  something  of  this  life  at  Gottingen  when,  as  a  younger  man, 
he  visited  with  Joachim,  who  was  studying  at  the  University.  Brahms 
did  not  forget  the  melodv  that  filled  the  Kneipe,  inspired  by  good 
company  and  good  beer.  Student  songs,  with  their  Volkslied  flavor, 
inevitably  interested  him.  He  found  use  for  four  of  them.  Wir  hatten 
gebauet  ein  stdttliches  Haus  is  first  given  out  by  the  trumpets.  Der 
Landesvater  {Hort,  ich  sing'  das  Lied  der  Lieder)  is  used  rhyth- 
mically, delightfully  developed.  The  Fuchslied  or  Freshman's  Song 
(Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hoh')  is  the  choice  of  the  unbuttoned 
Brahms,  and  leaves  all  educational  solemnities  behind.  The  air  is  in- 
troduced by  two  bassoons.  When  Brahms  wrote  Kalbeck  that  he  had 
composed  "a  very  jolly  potpourri  on  students'  songs  a  la  Suppe/*  Kal- 
beck inquired  jokingly  whether  he  had  used  the  "Fox  song."  "Oh, 
yes,"  said  Brahms  complacently.  Kalbeck,  taken  aback,  protested  that 
he  could  not  imagine  any  such  tune  used  in  homage  to  the  "leathery 
Herr  Rektor,"  and  Brahms  answered:  "That  is  wholly  unnecessary." 
Brahmsian  horseplay  does  not  get  quite  out  of  hand,  and  the  dignities 
are  saved  beyond  doubt  when  the  fiill  orchestra  finally  intones  the 
hearty  college  hymn,  Gaudeamus  Igitur. 
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'DAYBREAK"   and   "SIEGFRIED'S   RHINE  JOURNEY,"   from 

GOTTERDAMMERUNG" 

By  Richard  Wagner 
Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


Wagner's  "Gotterdammerung,"  completed  in  1874,  was  first  performed  at  the 
Festival  Theatre,  Bayreuth,  August  17,  1876.  The  first  performance  in  the  United 
States  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  January  25,   1888. 

The  two  excerpts  here  played  call  for  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  3  oboes  and  English 
horn,  3  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  8  horns,  3  trumpets  and  bass  trumpet, 
4  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani.  Glockenspiel,  triangle,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  2  harps, 
and  strings. 

THERE  is  an  orchestral  interlude  between  the  two  parts  of  the  pro- 
logue to  the  "Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  depicting  the  coming  of  dawn 
over  the  rock  of  the  Valkyries.  This  is  joined  in  the  concert  version 
to  the  interlude  connecting  the  prologue  with  the  first  act,  played  in 
the  opera  house  while  the  curtain  is  lowered  and  the  scene  is  changed. 
The  three  Norns  holding  fate  in  their  hands  as  they  weave  their 
thread  have  been  dismayed  to  find  it  suddenly  broken,  and  have 
vanished  into  the  night.  "The  day,  which  has  been  slowly  approach- 
ing, now  dawns  brightly  and  obliterates  the  distant  fire  glow  in  the 
valley."  Soft  chords  from  the  horns  gently  fill  the  scene  with  the 
theme  of  the  hero  Siegfried,  and  there  follows  the  motive  of  Briinn- 
hilde's  love  with  its  characteristic  gruppetto  figure  here  developed  to 
its  most  glowing  intensity.  In  the  scene  which  is  to  follow,  Siegfried  in 
armor  enters  from  the  cave,  Briinnhilde  at  his  side.  As  punishment, 
she  has  been  subjected  to  him  in  mortal  love,  but  she  is  blissful  and 
unreluctant.  Siegfried,  about  to  depart  for  new  adventure,  draws  the 
fateful  ring  from  his  finger  and  places  it  upon  her  own.  He  bids  her 
farewell  and  embarks  in  a  boat,  floating  on  the  current  of  the  Rhine, 
as  she  gazes  after  her  departing  lover.  The  second  interlude  now  fol- 
lows. Siegfried's  horn  call  leads  into  the  rapturous  and  sweeping 
motive,  sometimes  called  "the  decision  to  love,"  which  was  first  de- 
veloped in  the  third  act  of  "Siegfried."  The  horn  call  is  combined 
with  reminiscences  of  the  fire  music,  and  undergoes  development  al- 
most symphonic.  There  follows  in  full  statement  the  undulating 
theme  of  the  Rhine  and  its  attendant  themes  of  the  Rhine  maidens, 
the  Gold,  the  Ring,  and  the  renunciation  of  love. 
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CARNEGIE  HALL 

Special  Pension  Fund  Concert 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 
Sunday  Evening,  December  7,  at  8:30 


Pierre  Monteux,  as  guest,  will  conduct: 

Beethoven Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  2 

Franck Symphony  in  D  minor 


Wagner 


A  Siegfried  Idyll 

Siegfried^s  Rhine  Journey 
frpm  Gotterdammerung 

Immolation  Scene  from 
Gotterdammerung 


SOLOIST 
MARGARET  HARSHAW,  Soprano 


Tickets  at  Carnegie  Hall  Box  Office 

1st  Box    (seating  8)    $100;  Seats  in  2nd  Tier  Boxes  and  Parquet  Center  $5; 
Balance  Parquet  $4;  Dress  Circle  $4,  $3;  Balcony  $2.50,  $2. 
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"LE  POilME  DE  UEXTASE/'  Op.  54 
By  Alexander  Nicholaevitch  Scriabin 
Bom  at  Moscow,  January  6,  1872;  died  there  on  April  27,  1915 


Scriabin  completed  his  "Poem  of  Ecstasy"  in  1907.  It  was  published  in  January, 
1908,  and  first  performed  near  the  end  of  that  year  in  St.  Petersburg  under  the 
direction  of  Hugo  Wahrlich.  Shortly  afterwards  (December  10)  ,  Modest  Altschuler, 
conducting  the  Russian  Symphony  Society  in  New  York,  gave  the  first  American 
performance.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, October  22,  1910. 

The  poem  is  scored  for  wood  winds  in  threes,  with  the  addition  of  piccolo, 
English  horn,  bass  clarinet  and  double-bassoon.  The  brass  requires  8  horns, 
5  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba.  The  percussion:  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  tam-tam,  bells,  celesta;  also  2  harps,  and  organ.  The  strings  are  much 
divided,  and  there  are  recurring  passages  for  violin  solo. 

THE  contemporaries  of  Scriabin,  including  many  of  his  sincere 
friends,  found  it  easy  to  smile  at  the  various  professions  of  faith 
which  he  made  from  time  to  time,  creeds  which  made  up  in  ardor 
and  solemn  expostulation  what  they  may  have  lacked  in  consistency 
or  thoroughness  and  clarity  of  thought.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
he  chose  from  the  Nietzschean  philosophy  no  more  than  appealed  to 
him  in  the  concept  of  the  Ubermensch  as  a  glorification  of  the  ego. 
That  the  "socialism"  of  this  individualist,  who  expected  of  life  com- 
plete leisure  for  his  dreamings,  the  luxury  of  ease  and  delight  of  the 
senses,  constant  financial  patronage,  got  little  further  in  practice  than 
that  he  propped  the  heavy  volume  of  Marx's  ''Das  Kapital"  on  his 
frail  knees  and  turned  the  pages  as  he  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  a 
semi-tropical  Italian  garden.  That,  speaking  darkly  for  years  of  a 
great  "mystery"  in  tones,  which  he  was  planning,  he  thoiight  inten- 
sively of  India,  but  got  no  farther  toward  the  Orient  than  purchas- 
ing a  Sanskrit  grammar  and  a  sun  helmet  in  London,  and  making  in- 
quiries at  a  travel  agency. 

Scriabin  may  have  been  no  more  than  a  dabbler  in  theosophy,  or 
pantheism,  or  mysticism.  The  more  important  fact  would  seem  to  be 
that  beyond  affording  him  a  vent  for  vaporous  abstractions  (which 
with  many  people  are  the  beginning  and  end  of  religion),  they  bore 
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fruit  in  music  which  has  survived.  No  one  can  say  to  what  extent 
his  spiritual  migrations  may  have  inspired  or  conditioned  the  music. 
Scriabin  has  been  set  up  as  a  pure  classicist,  for  the  reason  that  his 
works  possess  orthodox  form,  and  the  words  attached  to  them  have 
been  called  too  abstract  to  bring  him  under  the  head  of  a  composer 
of  program  music.  Yet  it  can  be  rightly  questioned  whether  "The 
Divine  Poem,"  or  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy,"  or  "Prometheus"  can  be 
listened  to  with  requisite  sympathy  and  understanding  if  the  com- 
poser's creed  of  "aesthetic  ecstasy"  were  entirely  disregarded.* 

In  1903,  Scriabin  resigned  from  the  Moscow  Conservatory  to  give 
his  life  to  his  creative  work.  His  remaining  years  were  punctuated 
with  numerous  tours,  in  which  his  abilities  as  pianist  did  much 
towards  engendering  an  acceptance  of  his  musical  creed  in  a  some- 
what reluctant  world  (these  tours  took  him  to  the  United  States  in 
December,  1906,  along  the  Volga  with  Serge  Koussevitzky  in  the 
summers  of  1910  and  1911,  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1914).  Scriabin 
nevertheless  found  time  and  leisure  for  composition,  for  the  most 
part  in  Switzerland.  He  would  spend  winter  months  at  the  house 
of  his  father  in  Lausanne,  and  summer  months  (no  less  productive) 
at  St.  Beatenberg,  also  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Geneva.  There,  in  the 
summer  of  1903,  having  just  cast  off  the  onerous  burden  of  teaching, 
he  wrote  his  "Divine  Poem,"  and  in  Switzerland  also,  in  1907,  he 
completed  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy." 

Scriabin  wrote  a  poem  in  Russian  for  this  work,  which  was  trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  Lydia  L.  Pimenov-Noble  for  the  Boston  Symphony  pro- 
gram book  of  October  22,  1910.  It  tells  of  the  Spirit's  thirst  for  life, 
of  his  reaching  for  the  fullest  "bliss  of  love."  Exhausted,  he  rises  again, 
with  a  new  "premonition,"  a  new  consciousness  of  the  "divine  force 
of  his  will."  The  Spirit  descends  once  more  to  comprehend  "the 
mystery  of  the  depths  of  evil";  at  last  the  height  is  attained: 

*  Scriabin  once  said  to  Leonid  Sabaniev,  according  to  the  present  testimony  of  his  friend : 
"To  be  regarded  merely  as  a  musician  would  be  the  worst  fate  that  could  befall  me.  .  .  . 
It  would  be  terrible  to  remain  nothing  more  than  a  composer  of  sonatas   and  symphonies." 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

A  College  of  Music 

Harrison  Keller,  Director  Malcolm  Holmes,  Dean 

Faculty  of  the  Conservatory  includes  the  following  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Raymond  AUard  Georges  Fourel  James  Pappoutsakis 

Richard  Burgin  Alfred  Krips  Charles  Smith 

Pasquale  Cardillo  Marcel  Lafosse  Manuel  Valerio 

Gino  Cioffi  Rosario  Mazzeo  Roger  Voisin 

Joseph  De  Pasquale  Georges  Moleux  Alfred  Zighera 

Paul  Fedorovsky  Ernst  Panenka  Bernard  Zighera 

and 
Georges  Laurent  Willem  Valkenier 

For  further  information,  apply  Dean,  290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,   Mass. 
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"The  Spirit  comprehends  himself 
In  the  power  of  will 
Alone,  free. 
Ever-creating, 
All  irradiating, 
All  vivifying. 
Divinely  playing. 
In  the  multiplicity  of  forms. 

He  comprehends  himself 

In  the  thrill  of  life. 

In  the  desire  for  blossoming. 

In  the  love-struggle. 

The  Spirit  playing. 

The  Spirit  flitting. 

With  eternal  aspiration 

Creating  ecstasy. 
Surrenders  to  the  bliss  of  love. 
Amid  the  flowers  of  his  creations 
He  lingers  in  freedom." 


"The  Spirit  is  at  the  height  of  being. 
And  he  feels 
The  tide  unending 
Of  the  divine  power. 
Of  free  will. 
He  is  all-daring, 

What  menaced  — 

Now  is  excitement. 

What  terrified 
Is  now  delight; 
And  the  bites  of  panthers  and  hyenas 

have  become 
But  a  new  caress, 

A  new  pang. 

And  the  sting  of  the  serpent 
But  a  burning  kiss. 
And  the  universe  resounded 

With  a  joyful  cry, 

'I  am.'  " 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  j  IN  E-FLAT,  "EROICA, "  Op.  55 

By   LuDWiG  VAN   Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Composed  in  the  years  1802-1804,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at 
a  private  concert  in  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien,  April  7,  1805.  The  parts  were  published  in  1806.  and  dedicated  to  Prince 
von  Lobkowitz.  The  score  was  published  in  1820. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  3  horns, 
2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

'~r*  HOSE  who  have  listened  to  the  Eroica  Symphony  have  been  re- 
-*•  minded,  perhaps  too  often,  that  the  composer  once  destroyed  in 
anger  a  dedication  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  music,  as  one  returns 
to  it  in  the  course  of  succeeding  years,  seems  to  look  beyond  Napoleon, 
as  if  it  really  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  man  who  once  fell 
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Brahms  Writes  to  Boston 

<iCO  there  is  a  Brahms  Opus,"  Delver 
^Forfax  observed,  ''on  this   program 
of    the    Boston    Symphony    Orchestra's 
seventy-second  season. 

"Have  you  ever  heard  how  Brahms 
extended  a  bit  of  personal  assistance  in 
connection  with  the  second  season?" 

No  one  interrupted  the  dramatic  pause 
of  the  musicological  sleuth. 

'Well,  the  sound  of  the  orchestra  in 
the  old  Music  Hall  didn't  satisfy  the 
keen  ear  of  its  first  conductor,  George 
Henschel,  the  eminent  baritone.  He 
thought  an  improvement  might  result 
from  changing  his  original  plan  for  the  seating  of  the  musicians.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  drew  diagrams  for  two  alternatives. 

"These  he  sent  to  his  good  friend  and  former  assisting  pianist  —  who 
had  become  better  known  as  the  composer-conductor,  Johannes  Brahms. 
Henschel  also  sent  comments  on  his  problem. 

"From  Vienna,  in  1882,  Brahms  wrote  to  Henschel  in  Boston. 
"  'Your  experiments  in  regard  to  the  placing  of  an  orchestra/  Brahms 
said,  'look  very  good  and  interesting.  I  should  almost  give  preference 
to  the  first  of  the  two  drawings.' 

"It  is  this  plan,  approved  by  Brahms,  which  is  the  basic  seating 
arrangement    shown    in    the    orchestra's    earliest    photo,    by    Notman 
As  preserved  by  Henschel,  this  was  the  plan  (with  a  slight  curve  in  the 
rows  of  chairs) : 

DOUBLE  BASSES  PERCUSSION 

TROMBONES  TUBA  HORNS 

FLUTES  CLAR.  OBOES 

CELLI  VIOLAS 

HARP 
VIOLINS    I 

CONDUCTOR 

"The  only  changes  noticeable  in  the  old  photo  are  the  reversal  of  left 
and  right,  mirror-fashion,  and  the  placing  of  the  harp  near  the  con- 
ductor to  his  right." 
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short  of  receiving  a  dedication.  Sir  George  Grove  once  wrote:  "Though 
the  Eroica  was  a  portrait  of  Bonaparte,  it  is  as  much  a  portrait  of 
Beethoven  himself  —  but  that  is  the  case  with  everything  he  wrote." 
Sir  George's  second  remark  was  prophetic  of  the  present  point  of  view. 
The  name  of  Napoleon  is  now  little  associated  with  the  score,  except 
in  the  form  of  an  often  repeated  anecdote. 

The  concept  of  heroism  which  plainly  shaped  this  symphony,  and 
which  sounds  through  so  much  of  Beethoven's  music,  would  give  no 
place  to  a  self-styled  "Emperor"  who  was  ambitious  to  bring  all 
Europe  into  vassalage,  and  ready  to  crush  out  countless  lives  in  order 
to  satisfy  his  ambition.  If  the  Eroica  had  ever  come  to  Napoleon's 
attention,  which  it  probably  did  not,  its  inward  nature  would  have 
been  quite  above  his  comprehension  —  not  to  speak,  of  course,  of 
musical  comprehension.  Its  suggestion  is  of  selfless  heroes,  those  who 
give  their  lives  to  overthrow  tyrants  and  liberate  oppressed  peoples. 
Egmont  was  such  a  hero,  Leonore  such  a  heroine.  The  motive  that  gave 
musical  birth  to  those  two  characters  also  animated  most  of  Beethoven's 
music,  varying  in  intensity,  but  never  in  kind.  It  grew  from  the 
thoughts  and  ideals  that  had  nurtured  the  French  Revolution. 

Beethoven  was  never  more  completely,  more  eruptively  revolution- 
ary than  in  his  Eroica  Symphony.  Its  first  movement  came  from  all 
that  was  defiant  in  his  nature.  He  now  tasted  to  the  full  the  intoxica- 
tion of  artistic  freedom.  This  hunger  for  freedom  was  one  of  his 
deepest  impulses,  and  it  was  piqued  by  his  sense  of  servitude  to  titles. 
Just  or  not,  the  resentment  was  real  to  him,  and  it  increased  his  kin- 
ship with  the  commoner,  and  his  ardent  repubHcanism.  The  Eroica, 
of  course,  is  no  political  document,  except  in  the  degree  that  it  was 
the  deep  and  inclusive  expression  of  the  composer's  point  of  view  at 
the  time.  And  there  was  much  on  his  heart.  This  was  the  first  out- 
spoken declaration  of  independence  by  an  artist  who  had  outgrown 
the  mincing  restrictions  of  a  salon  culture  in  the  century  just  ended. 
But,  more  than  that,  it  was  a  reassertion  of  will  power.  The  artist, 
first  confronted  with  the  downright  threat  of  total  deafness,  answered 
by  an  unprecedented  outpouring  of  his  creative  faculties.  There,  es- 
pecially, lie  the  struggle,  the  domination,  the  suffering,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Eroica  Symphony.  The  heroism  that  possesses  the  first  movement 
is  intrepidity  where  faith  and  strength  become  one,  a  strength  which 
exalts  and  purifies.  The  funeral  march,  filled  with  hushed  mystery,  has 
no  odor  of  mortality;  death  had  no  place  in  Beethoven's  thoughts  as 
artist.  The  spirit  which  gathers  and  rises  in  the  middle  portion  sweeps 
inaction  aside  and  becomes  a  life  assertion.  The  shouting  triumph 
of  the  variation  Finale  has  no  tramp  of  heavy,  crushing  feet;  it  is  a 
jubilant  exhortation  to  all  mankind,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  Finales 
of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Symphonies.  It  is  entirely  incongruous  as  ap- 
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plied  to  the  vain  and  preening  Corsican  and  his  bloody  exploits. 
Beethoven  may  once  have  had  some  misty  idea  o£  a  noble  liberator;  he 
was  to  have  an  increasingly  bitter  experience  of  the  misery  which  spread 
in  Napoleon's  wake. 

The  Third  Symphony  is  set  down  by  Paul  Henry  L^ng,  in  his 
"Music  in  Western  Civilization,"  as  "one  of  the  incomprehensible 
deeds  in  arts  and  letters,  the  greatest  single  step  made  by  an  individual 
composer  in  the  history  of  the  symphony  and  the  history  of  music  in 
general."  The  statement  is  well  considered;  it  looms  in  a  summation 
which  is  broad,  scholarly,  and  musically  penetrating.  Indeed,  wonder- 
ment at  that  mighty  project  of  the  imagination  and  will  is  not  lessened 
by  the  passing  years.  Contemplating  the  harmless  docilities  of  the 
First  and  Second  Symphonies,  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  "new  road"* 
taken  so  readily  with  so  sure  and  great  a  stride.  Wagner's  Ring  fol- 
lowing Lohengrin,  Brahms'  First  Symphony  —  these  triumphant  as 
sertions  of  will  power  were  achieved  only  after  years  of  germination 
and  accumulated  force.  With  Beethoven,  spiritual  transformations 
otten  came  swiftly  and  without  warning.  Having  completed  his  Second 
Symphony  in  the  summer  of  1802  at  Heiligenstadt,  he  forthwith 
turned  his  back  upon  the  polite  patterns  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

As  his  notebooks  show,  he  forged  his  heroic  score  with  a  steady  on- 
slaught, expanding  the  inherited  form  almost  beyond  recognition,  yet 
preserving  its  balance  and  symmetry.  The  plans  for  each  movement 
but  the  scherzo  were  laid  in  the  first  fever  of  creation.  But  Beethoven 
seems  to  have  been  in  no  great  hurry  to  complete  his  task.  The  work- 
manship in  detail  is  largely  attributed  to  his  summer  sojourns  of  1803 
at  Baden  and  at  Ober-Dobling.  Ries  remembered  seeing  a  fair  copy 
in  its  finished  state  upon  the  composer's  table  in  the  early  spring  of 
1804. 

Certain  definitely  established  facts,  as  well  as  legends  based  on  the 
sometimes  too  fertile  memories  of  his  friends,  surround  Beethoven's 
programmistic  intentions  regarding  the  Eroica  Symphony.  Ries  told 
how  in  the  early  spring  of  1804,  he  saw  the  completed  sheets  upon  Bee- 
thoven's work  table  with  the  word  "Buonaparte"  at  the  top,  "Luigi 
van  Beethoven"  at  the  bottom,  a  blank  space  between;  how  when  he 
told  Beethoven  a  few  weeks  later  that  the  "First  Consul"  had  pro- 
claimed himself  "Emperor  of  the  French,"  pushing  the  Pope  aside 
and  setting  the  crown  on  his  own  head,  the  composer  flew  into  a  rage, 
and  tore  the  title  page  in  two.  Schindler  confirms  this  tale,  having 
heard  it  from  Count  Moritz  Lichnowsky.  The  manuscript  copy  (not  in 
Beethoven's  script,  but  freely  marked  by  him)  which  has  come  down 


*  "I  am  not  satisfied,"  said  Beethoven  to  Krumpholz  in  1802,  "with  my  works  up  to  the 
present  time.  From  today  I  mean  to  take  a  new  road."  (This  on  the  authority  of  Czerny  — 
"Recollections  of  Beethoven.") 
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to  posterity  and  which  is  now  at  the  Library  of  the  Gesellschaft  der 
Musikfreunde  in  Vienna,  has  a  different  title  page.  It  reads:  "Sinjonia 
Grande  —  Intitulata  Bonaparte  —  804  in  August  —  del  Sigr.  Louis  van 
Beethoven  —  Sinfonia  3,  Op.  55."  The  words  "Intitulata  Bonaparte" 
have  been  blotted  out,  but  can  still  be  traced.  Under  his  name  in  lead 
pencil,  now  barely  discernible,  Beethoven  has  written:  "Geschrieben 
auf  Bonaparte."  Beethoven  wrote  to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  August  26, 
1804,  offering  them  "a  new  grand  symphony,  really  entitled  Bonaparte, 
and  in  addition  to  the  usual  instruments  there  are  specially  three  ob- 
bligatu  horns.  I  believe  it  will  interest  the  musical  public."  This  was 
the  Beethoven  who  liked  to  take  the  tone  of  a  shrewd  business  man, 
and  also  the  Beethoven  who  devised  his  dedications  with  a  cold  eye 
for  expediency.  The  symphony  "written  on  Bonaparte"  was  finally 
published  as  "Sinfonia  Eroica,  composed  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a 
great  Man."  The  inscription  might  well  have  been  put  this  way: 
"Composed  in  memory  of  greatness  dreamed  by  a  musician  and  for- 
feited by  a  statesman." 

The  immense  step  from  the  Second  Symphony  to  the  Third  is 
primarily  an  act  of  the  imagination.  The  composer  did  not  base  his 
new  power  on  any  new  scheme;  he  kept  the  form  of  the  salon  sym- 
phonyf  which,  as  it  stood,  could  have  been  quite  incongruous  to  his 
every  thought,  and  began  furiously  to  expand  and  transform.  The 
exposition  is  a  mighty  projection  of  155  bars,  music  of  concentrated 
force,  wide  in  dynamic  and  emotional  range,  conceived  apparently  in 
one  great  sketch,  where  the  pencil  could  hardly  keep  pace  with  the 
outpouring  thoughts.  There  arc  no  periodic  tunes  here,  but  fragments 
of  massive  chords,  and  sinuous  rhythms,  subtly  articulated  but  inex- 
tricable, meaningless  as  such  except  in  their  context.  Every  bar  bears 
the  heroic  stamp.  There  is  no  melody  in  the  conventional  sense,  but 
in  its  own  sense  the  music  is  melody  unbroken,  in  long  ebb  and  flow, 
vital  in  every  part.  Even  before  the  development  is  reached  the  com- 
poser has  taken  us  through  mountains  and  valleys,  shown  us  the  range, 
the  universality  of  his  subject.  The  development  is  still  more  incredible, 
as  it  extends  the  classical  idea  of  a  brief  thematic  interplay  into  a  sec- 
tion of  250  bars.  It  discloses  vaster  scenery,  in  which  the  foregoing 
elements  are  newly  revealed,  in  their  turn  generating  others.  The  re- 
capitulation (beginning  with  the  famous  passage  where  the  horns 
mysteriously  sound  the  returning  tonic  E-flat  against  a  lingering 
dominant  chord)  restates  the  themes  in  the  increased  strength  and 
beauty  of  fully  developed  acquaintance. 

But  still  the  story  is  not  told.  In  an  unprecedented  coda  of  140  bars, 

t  He  first  projected  the  movements  conventionally,  as  the  sketchbooks  show.  The  opening 
chords  of  the  first  movement,  stark  and  arresting,  were  originally  sketched  as  a  merely  stiff 
dominant-tonic  cadence.  The  third  movement  first  went  upon  paper  as  a  minuet.  Variations 
were  then  popular,  and  so  were  funeral  marches,  although  they  were  not  used  in  symphonies. 
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the  much  exploited  theme  and  its  satellites  reappear  in  fresh  guise, 
as  if  the  artist's  faculty  of  imaginative  growth  could  never  expend 
itself.  This  first  of  the  long  codas  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  parts 
of  the  Symphony.  A  coda  until  then  had  been  little  more  than  a  bril- 
liant close,  an  underlined  cadence.  With  Beethoven  it  was  a  resolution 
in  a  deeper  sense.  The  repetition  of  the  subject  matter  in  the  reprise 
could  not  be  for  him  the  final  word.  The  movement  had  been  a  narra- 
tive of  restless  action  —  forcefulness  gathering,  striding  to  its  peak  and 
breaking,  followed  by  a  gentler  lyricism  which  in  turn  grew  in  tension 
until  the  cycle  was  repeated.  The  movement  required  at  last  an  es- 
tablished point  of  repose.  The  coda  sings  the  theme  softly,  in  confident 
reverie  under  a  new  and  delicate  violin  figure.  As  the  coda  takes  its 
quiet  course,  the  theme  and  its  retinue  of  episodes  are  transfigured 
into  tone  poetry  whence  conflict  is  banished.  The  main  theme,  ringing 
and  joyous,  heard  as  never  before,  brings  the  end. 

The  second  movement,  like  the  first,  is  one  of  conflicting  impulses, 
but  here  assuaging  melody  contends,  not  with  overriding  energy,  but 
with  the  broken  accents  of  heavy  sorrow.  The  legato  second  strain  in 
the  major  eases  the  muffled  minor  and  the  clipped  notes  of  the  open- 
ing "march"  theme,  to  which  the  oboe  has  lent  a  special  somber  shad- 
ing. The  middle  section,  in  C  major,  begins  with  a  calmer,  elegiac 
melody,  over  animating  staccato  triplets  from  the  strings.  The  triplets 
become  more  insistent,  ceasing  only  momentarily  for  broad  fateful 
chords,  and  at  last  permeating  the  scene  with  their  determined  rhythm. 
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as  if  the  composer  were  setting  his  indomitable  strength  against  tragedy 
itself.  The  opening  section  returns  as  the  subdued  theme  of  grief  gives 
its  dark  answer  to  the  display  of  defiance.  But  it  does  not  long  continue. 
A  new  melody  is  heard  in  a  fugato  of  the  strings,  an  episode  of  quiet, 
steady  assertion,  characteristic  of  the  resolution  Beethoven  found  in 
counterpoint.  The  whole  orchestra  joins  to  drive  the  point  home.  But 
a  tragic  decrescendo  and  a  reminiscence  of  the  funeral  first  theme  is 
again  the  answer.  Now  Beethoven  thunders  his  protest  in  mighty 
chords  over  a  stormy  accompaniment.  There  is  a  long  subsidence  —  a 
magnificent  yielding  this  time  —  and  a  return  of  the  first  theme  again, 
now  set  forth  in  full  voice.  As  in  the  first  movement,  there  is  still  lack- 
ing the  final  answer,  and  that  answer  comes  in  another  pianissimo  coda, 
measures  where  peacefulness  is  found  and  sorrow  accepted,  as  the 
theme,  broken  into  incoherent  fragments,  comes  to  its  last  concord. 

The  conquering  life  resurgence  comes,  not  shatteringly,  but  in  a 
breath-taking  pianissimo,  in  the  swiftest,  most  wondrous  Scherzo  Bee- 
thoven had  composed.  No  contrast  more  complete  could  be  imagined. 
The  Scherzo  is  another  exhibition  of  strength,  but  this  time  it  is 
strength  finely  controlled,  unyielding  and  undisputed.  In  the  Trio,  the 
horns,  maintaining  the  heroic  key  of  E-Hat,  deliver  the  principal  phrases 
alone,  in  three-part  harmony.  The  Scherzo  returns  with  changes,  such 
as  the  repetition  of  the  famous  descending  passage  of  rhythmic  dis- 
placement in  unexpected  duple  time  instead  of  syncopation.  If  this 
passage  is  "humorous,"  humor  must  be  defined  as  the  adroit  and  fanci- 
ful play  of  power. 

And  now  in  the  Finale,  the  tumults  of  exultant  strength  are  released 
A  dazzling  flourish,  and  the  bass  of  the  theme  is  set  forward  simply 
by  the  plucked  strings.  It  is  repeated,  its  bareness  somewhat  adorned 
before  the  theme  proper  appears  over  it,  by  way  of  the  wood  winds.* 
The  variations  disclose  a  fugato,  and  later  a  new  theme,  a  sort  of 
"second  subject"  in  conventional  martial  rhythm  but  an  inspiriting 
stroke  of  genius  in  itself.  The  fugato  returns  in  more  elaboration,  in 
which  ihe  bass  is  inverted.  The  music  takes  a  graver,  more  lyric  pace 
for  the  last  variation,  a  long  poco  anda?ite.  The  theme  at  this  tempo 
has  a  very  different  expressive  beauty.  There  grows  from  it  a  new 
alternate  theme  (first  given  to  the  oboe  and  violin).  The  principal 
theme  now  strides  majestically  across  the  scene  over  triplets  of  increas- 
ing excitement  which  recall  the  slow  movement.  There  is  a  gradual 
dying  away  in  which  the  splendor  of  the  theme,  itself  unheard,  still 
lingers.  A  presto  brings  a  gleaming  close. 


•  The  varied  theme  had  already  appeared  under  Beethoven's  name  a8  the  finale  of 
Prometheus,  as  a  contra-dance,  and  as  a  set  of  piano  variations.  Was  this  fourth  use  of 
it  the  persistent  exploitation  of  a  particularly  workable  tune,  or  the  orchestral  realization 
for  which  the  earlier  uses  were  as  sketches  ?  The  truth  may  lie  between. 

[copyrighted] 
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Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Mowteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  I^ong  Play   (33i/^  r.p.m.)   and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.i).m.  only  : 

Charles  Munch  conducting:   Beethoven,  "Gratulations"   Minuet;   BerUos, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benediclc"  ;  Ravel  La  Valse 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting :  Haydn.  "Toy"  Symphony ;  Wagner,  Prel- 
ude to  "Lohengrin." 

Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 


In  the  finest  homes...  on  the  concert  stage 


The  Baldwin  is  a  pre-eminent  piano  of  the  concert  v/orld— 
yet  it  is  essentially  a  piano  for  the  home.     That  is 

why  in  homes  where  quality  and  enduring  beauty 
are  the  measure  of  value  you  will  Find  the  Baldwin. 
A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  in  its  superb 
craftsmanship,  will  give  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 

pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  Finest 
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CHARLES   MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate   Conductor 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


THIRD  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  January  i6,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 


Bach Chorale  Prelude  and  Chorale,  "The  Old  Year  is  Past" 

(Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Charles  Munch) 

Schubert Symphony   in   B   minor    ("Unfinished") 

I.     Allegro  moderato 
II.    Andante  con  moto 

Ravel "Don  Quichotte  a  Dulcinee,"  for  Baritone  with 

Orchestra  (Three  Poems  by  Paul  Morand) 

Chanson  romanesque 
Chanson  epique 
Chanson  a  boire 

INTERMISSION 

Debussy "Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  Faune," 

Eclogue  after  the  Poem  by  Stephane  Mallarme 

RoussEL "Bacchus  et  Ariane/*  Ballet  Second  Suite,  Op.  43 


SOLOIST 

GERARD  SOUZAY 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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CHORALE  PRELUDE  AND  CHORALE,    "DAS  ALTE 
JAHR  VERGANGEN  1ST' 

By  JoHANN  Sebastian  Bach 
Born  in  Eisenach  on  March  21,  1G85;  died  at  Leipzig,  July  28,  1750 


Arranging  the  Prelude  and  Chorale  for  orchestra,  Charles  Munch  has  used 
the  following  instruments:  2  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
trumpet,  trombone  and  strings. 

THE  Chorale  tune  was  first  published  in  1588  and  its  composer  was 
Johann  Steurlein.  Bach  made  two  settings  of  the  Chorale  (No.  35 
and  36  in  the  Bach  Gesellschaft,  Vol.  39)  and  the  first  of  these  is  the 
one  he  used  tor  the  Chorale  Prelude  in  his  Orgelbiiclilein. 

Das  alte  Jahr  vergangen  ist, 
Wir  danken  dir,  Herr  Jesu  Christ, 
Dass  du  uns  in  so  grosser  G'fdhr 
Behiitet  hast  lang'  Zeit  iind  Jahr; 

(The  old  year  is  past  —  we  thank  Thee  Lord  Jesus,  through  the  long  year  that 
Thou  has  protected  us  in  such  great  danger). 

[copyrightid] 


SYMPHONY   IN   B   iNHNOR,    'UNFINISHED" 
By  Franz  Schuijert 

Born   in  Lichlcnthal,  near  Vienna,  January  31,   1797;  died  in   \'icnna, 

November   19.   1828 


This  Symphony,  sometimes  listed  as  No,  8,*  was  composed  in  1822  (it  was  begun 
October  30),  and  first  performed  thirty-seven  years  after  the  composer's  death.  It 
was  conducted  by  Herbeck  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in 
Vienna,  December  17,  1865. 

The  orchestration  follows:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2   trumpets,  3   trombones,  timpani   and  strings. 

THE  world,  discovering  some  forty-three  years  post  facto  a  "master- 
piece," which,  for  all  its  qualities,  is  but  half  a  symphony,  has  in- 
dulged in  much  conjecture.  Did  Schubert  break  off  after  the  second 
movement  on  account  of  sudden  failure  of  inspiration,  or  because  he 
was  careless  of  the  w^ork  (which  he  certainly  seems  to  have  been) 
and  did  not  realize  the  degree  of  lyric  rapture  which  he  had  cap- 


*  This  on  the  basis  that  it  was  the  last  to  be  found  although  it  was  composed  before 
the  great  C  major  Symphony.  The  posthumous  C  major  has  been  variously  numbered  7,  8,  9, 
or  10  by  those  who  have  variously  accepted  or  rejected  the  so-called  "Gastein  Symphony," 
which  was  lost,  and  the  fragmentary  sections  for  a  symphony  in  E  (1821),  which  Felix 
Weingartner  filled  out  into  a  full  score.  Fortunately  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony,  easily 
identified  by  its  name  and  key,  can  be  left  numberless. 
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tured  in  those  two  movements?  Or  perhaps  it  was  because  he  realized 
after  a  listless  attempt  at  a  third  movement  that  what  he  had  writ- 
ten was  no  typical  symphonic  opening  movement  and  contrasting 
slow  movement,  calling  for  the  relief  of  a  lively  close,  but  rather 
the  rounding  out  of  a  particular  mood  into  its  full-moulded  expres- 
sion —  a  thing  of  beauty  and  completeness  in  itself.  The  Schubert 
who  wrote  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony  was  in  no  condition  of  obedi- 
ence to  precept.  He  found  his  own  law  of  balance  by  the  inner  need 
of  his  subject.  Professor  Tovey  finds  the  theme  projected  for  the 
scherzo  "magnificent,"  but  is  distrustful  of  what  the  finale  might  have 
been,  for  Schubert's  existing  finales,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
three,  he  considers  entirely  unworthy  of  such  a  premise.  There  are 
others  who  can  imagine  no  scherzo  and  finale  whatever  as  properly  be- 
longing to  the  symphony  in  the  state  in  which  Schubert  seems  de- 
liberately to  have  left  it.  However,  these  futile  speculations  may  be 
left  to  those  who  have  tried  to  uncover  in  Schubert's  uneventful  life 
some  unexpected  source  of  inspiration  for  the  symphony.  Was  Schubert 
under  the  spell  of  a  visit  to  his  idol,  Beethoven,  which  he  may  (or  may 
not)  have  made  in  that  very  year?  Or  was  there  some  secret  love  affair? 
These  questions  may  remain  with  the  romancers,  literary  and  dra- 
matic, who,  with  little  historical  data  to  embarrass  them,  have  been 
able  to  give  their  imagination  the  fullest  play. 


The  bare  facts  of  Schubert's  "Unfinished"  Symphony  are  soon  told. 
It  was  on  April  lo,  1823,  some  months  after  he  had  composed  the  sym- 
phony, that  his  friend  Johann  Baptist  Jenger  put  up  his  name  for 
honorary  membership  of  the  Styrian  Music  Society  at  Gratz  on  the 
grounds  that  "although  still  young,  he  has  already  proved  by  his 
compositions  that  he  will  some  day  rank  high  as  a  composer."  Schubert 
gratefully  accepted  his  election  to  the  Styrian  Music  Society  with  the 
following  communication: 

May  it  be  the  reward  for  my  devotion  to  the  art  of  music  that  I  shall 
one  day  be  fully  worthy  of  this  signal  honour.  In  order  that  I  may 
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also  express  in  musical  terms  my  lively  sense  of  gratitude,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  of  presenting  your  honourable 
Society  with  one  of  my  symphonies  in  full  score. 

Alfred  Einstein  in  his  invaluable  book,  Schubert,  a  Musical  Portrait, 
has  deduced  that  Schubert  presented  the  already  composed  symphony 
to  Anselm  Huttenbrenner,  the  director  of  the  Society,  in  gratitude 
on  receiving  from  him  the  diploma  of  membership,  rather  than  to 
the  Society  itself.  Mr.  Einstein  further  believed  "it  is  also  quite  un- 
thinkable that  Schubert  with  all  his  tact  and  discretion  would  ever 
have  presented  the  Society  with  an  unfinished  fragment."  From  then 
on,  as  records  show,  Schubert  neither  spoke  nor  thought  about  it 
again.  Anselm  who,  like  his  brother  Joseph,  had  done  much  to  pro- 
mote a  recognition  of  Schubert,  and  attempted  (unsuccessfully)  to  pro- 
duce his  friend's  latest  opera  Alfonso  and  Estrella  at  Gratz  in  this 
year,  seems  to  have  done  nothing  at  all  about  the  symphony.  It  lay 
stuffed  away  and  unregarded  among  his  papers  for  many  years,  whence 
it  might  well  have  been  lost  and  never  known  to  the  world.  In  1865, 
in  his  old  age,  and  thirty-seven  years  after  Schubert's  death,  he  de- 
livered it  to  Johann  Herbcck  for  performance  by  the  "Friends  of  Music 
Society"  in  Vienna,  December  17,  1865. 

Schubert  composed  symphonies  fUiently  from  his  schooldays  until 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  (in  1818)  he  wrote  his  Sixth.  Like  those 
which  preceded  it,  the  Sixth  was  on  the  whole  complacent  and  conven- 
tional in  pattern.  Like  the  Fifth,  it  was  designed  for  the  none  too  il- 
lustrious Amateur  Society.*  In  the  ten  years  that  remained  of  his  life 
he  wrote  two  symphonies  in  full  scoring,  so  far  as  is  known.     . 

Kreissle  von  Helborn,  writing  the  first  considerable  biography  of 
Schubert  in  1865,  studying  his  subject  carefully  and  consulting  the 
acquaintances  of  the  composer  then  surviving,  got  wind  of  "a  symphony 
in  B  minor,  in  a  half-finished  state"  through  Joseph  Huttenbrenner, 
Anselm's  brother.  "The  fragment,"  reported  Kreissle,  "in  the  posses- 
sion of  Anselm  Huttenbrenner  of  Gratz,  is  said,  the  first  movement 
particularly,  to  be  of  great  beauty.  If  this  be  so,  Schubert's  intimate 
friend  would  do  well  to  emancipate  the  still  unknown  work  of  the 
master  he  so  highly  honors,  and  introduce  the  symphony  to  Schubert's 
admirers." 

A  worthy  suggestion!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Joseph  had  done  something 
about  introducing  the  symphony.  He  had  written  in  i860,  five  years 
before  Kreissle's  book,  to  Johann  Herbeck,  then  conductor  of  the 
Gesellchaft  der  Musikfreunde  concerts  in  Vienna,  informing  him  that 
his  brother  had  a  "treasure  in  Schubert's  B  minor  Symphony,  which 


*  This  was  not  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  of   which   the  composer  was   a  member. 
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we  put  on  a  level  with  the  great  symphony  in  C,  his  instrumental  swan 
song,  and  any  one  of  the  symphonies  by  Beethoven."  Herbeck  did  not 
act  on  this  advice  for  five  years,  perhaps  because  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
compelled  to  play  one  of  Anselm's  overtures,  which  might  have  been 
an  obligation  firmly  tied  to  the  Schubert  manuscript.  Or  perhaps  he 
mistrusted  this  sudden  enthusiasm  of  the  Hiittenbrenners,  bursting 
forth  after  a  silence  of  some  thirty  years,  during  which  the  sheets 
had  lain  yellowing  and  unnoticed  in  Anselm's  cabinet.  It  is  only 
too  evident  the  brothers  had  thought  of  it  as  merely  one  of  count- 
less Schubert  manuscripts.  As  the  other  posthumous  symphony,  the 
C  major,  the  "swan  song"  unearthed  by  Schumann  in  1839,  published 
in  1850,  began  at  last  to  dawn  upon  the  general  musical  consciousness, 
the  Hiittenbrenners  may  have  pulled  out  their  old  relic  and  won- 
dered whether  by  some  rare  stroke  of  luck  it  might  prove  another 
such  as  the  C  major  symphony.  A  reduction  for  piano  duet  was 
brought  forth  and  shown  to  "the  initiated"  among  their  friends.  But 
Anselm  Hiittenbrenner,  an  unsuccessful  and  embittered  composer, 
v/ho  had  retired  into  solitude  with  his  own  unplayed  manuscript,  was 
plainly  "difficult." 

At  length,  in  1865,  Herbeck  had  occasion  to  stop  at  Gratz,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  by  Ludwig  Herbeck  in  his  biography  of  his  father 
Johann  (1865).  Johann  Herbeck  sought  Anselm,  then  an  old  man, 
eking  out  his  last  years  in  seclusion  in  a  little  one-story  cottage  at 
Ober-Andritz.  Herbeck  made  his  approach  cautiously,  for  the  aged 
Anselm  had  groAvn  eccentric,  and  having  been  so  close  with  his  Schu- 
bert manuscript  in  the  past,  might  prove  balky.  Herbeck  sat  down 
in  a  neighboring  inn  where,  he  learned,  Anselm  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  his  breakfast.  Anselm  put  in  his  expected  appearance.  Herbeck 
accosted  him  and  after  some  casual  conversation  remarked:  "I  am  here 
to  ask  your  permission  to  produce  one  of  your  works  in  Vienna."  The 
word  "Vienna"  had  an  electric  effect  upon  the  old  man  who,  having 
finished  his  meal,  took  Herbeck  home  with  him.  The  workroom  was 
stuffed  with  yellow  and  dusty  papers,  all  in  confusion.  Anselm  showed 
his  own  manuscripts,  and  finally  Herbeck  chose  one  of  the  ten  over- 
tures for  performance.  "It  is  my  purpose,"  he  said,  "to  bring  forward 
three  contemporaries,  Schubert,  Hiittenbrenner,  and  Lachner,  in  one 
concert  before  the  Viennese  public.  It  would  naturally  be  very  appro- 
priate to  represent  Schubert  by  a  new  work."  "Oh,  I  have  still  a  lot 
of  things  b)  Schubert,"  answered  the  old  man;  and  he  pulled  a  mass 
of  papers  out  of  an  old-fashioned  chest.  Herbeck  immediately  saw  on 
the  cover  of  a  manuscript  "Symphonic  in  H  moll,"  in  Schubert's  hand- 
writing. Herbeck  looked  the  symphony  over.  "This  would  do.  Will  you 
let  me  have  it  copied  immediately  at  my  cost?"  "There  is  no  hurry," 
answered  Anselm,  "take  it  with  you." 
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The  symphony  was  accordingly  performed  by  Herbeck  at  a  Gesell- 
schaft  concert  in  Vienna,  December  17,  1865.  The  program  duly 
opened  with  an  overture  ("new")  ,  of  Hiittenbrenner.  The  symphony 
was  published  in  1867,  and  made  its  way  rapidly  to  fame. 


Alfred  Einstein's  Estimate  of  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony 

(From  "Schubert:  A   Musical  Portrait") 

"A  study  of  the  two  completed  movements  provides  the  probable 
explanation  why  Schubert  let  matters  rest  at  that  point.  Unlike  the 
C  major  Symphony,  they  have  never  been  criticized  for  their  'heav- 
enly length'  —  that  much-quoted  expression  of  Schumann's.  (Schu- 
mann's unhappy  phrase  may  have  been  meant  either  as  a  tribute 
or  as  an  affectionate  criticism.)  Schubert  wrote  a  superbly  integrated 
sonata  movement  of  extraordinary  tension,  which,  for  sheer  concen- 
tration, can  only  be  matched  by  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Fifth  Symphony.  But  so  far  as  this  movement  is  concerned,  any  com- 
parison with  Beethoven  is  misleading.  Among  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  'Unfinished'  are  its  dynamics,  but  they  are  fundamentally 
different  from  those  of  Beethoven,  the  great  master  of  dynamics. 
Beethoven's  mighty  orchestral  crescendi  always  culminate  in  corre- 
spondingly mighty  outbursts.  With  Schubert  these  outbursts  are 
shorter,  as  it  were  more  dangerous,  and  the  contrasts  are  sharper  and 
more  clear-cut.  Beethoven  is  full  of  pathos;  Schubert  possessed  of  a 
daemon.  And  the  same  contrast  is  apparent  in  both  harmony  and 
melody.  Why  B  minor?  It  has  been  suggested  with  some  justification 
that  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  Schubert's  B  minor 
songs,  all  filled  with  a  mysterious  or  uncanny  sense  of  power  —  Der 
Ungliickliche,  for  example,  or  Der  Doppelgdnger.  But  this  first 
movement  springs  from  a  more  fathomless  source;  and  the  expression 
of  poignant  melancholy  and  the  outbursts  of  despair  could  be  an- 
swered only  by  the  innocence  of  the  Ldndler-likG  second  subject,  which 
ventures  with  such  a  brave  show  of  courage  into  the  development. 
Here  once  more  is  a  sonata  movement  that  is  not  simply  a  'frame- 
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work'  but,  within  the  letter  and  spirit  of  conventional  rules,  a  masterly 
renewal  and  vindication  o£  the  form. 

"The  second  movement,  an  Andante  (with  the  subsequent  addition 
of  'con  moto')  in  the  simplest  binary  form  with  coda,  is  not,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  D  major  or  A  major,  but  in  the  key  of  E  major, 
which  is  lifted  far  above  normality  and  beyond  traditional  emotion. 
One  might  here  suppose  the  influence  of  Beethoven  to  have  been  at 
work,  in  the  shape  of  the  Larghetto  of  his  Second  Symphony,  and 
once  again  any  comparison  would  be  inadmissible.  A  better  parallel 
would  be  the  Andante  of  Schubert's  own  B  major  Sonata.  Here 
there  is  no  longer  any  crescendo  or  diminuendo,  but  only  the  dynamic 
contrasts  between  loud  and  soft;  no  melodic  'development,'  but  only 
the  interplay  of  small  or  large  melodic  groups  of  magical  charm  and 
magical  euphony.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  boldness 
of  the  harmony  in  the  so-called  second  subject  and  in  the  modulations 
in  the  coda.  The  whole  movement,  in  its  mysterious  and  unfathomable 
beauty,  is  like  one  of  those  plants  whose  flowers  open  only  on  a  night 
of  the  full  moon. 

"It  is  obvious  why  Schubert  abandoned  work  on  this  symphony. 
He  could  not  'finish'  it,  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The  Scherzo,  which 
is  fairly  completely  sketched,  though  in  less  and  less  detail  (it  breaks 
ojffi  after  the  first  section  of  the  Trio),  and  even  orchestrated  for  its 
first  nine  bars,  comes  as  a  commonplace  after  the  Andante.  In  an 
article  entitled  'The  Riddle  of  Schubert's  Unfinished  Symphony'  {The 
Music  Review,  II,  i  [1941]),  Hans  Gal  has  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  nothing  could  ever  have  been  fashioned  from  the  material  of  this 
Scherzo  which  could  have  approached  the  orginality,  power,  and 
skill,  of  the  two  preceding  movements.  It  is  exactly  what  happened 
in  the  case  of  Lazarus.  Are  we  to  believe  that  Schubert  was  not  fully 
aware  of  this  power?  He  had  already  written  too  much  that  was 
'finished,'  to  be  able  to  content  himself  with  anything  less  or  with 
anything  more  trivial."  [copyrighted] 

Gerard  Souzay  was  born  in  Angers,  France,  of  musical  parents. 
His  education  did  not  include  a  serious  study  of  voice  until  he  was 
nineteen.  One  of  his  principal  teachers  was  Pierre  Bernac.  He  entered 
the  Paris  Conservatory  in  1941  and  graduating  with  honors  made  his 
professional  debut  in  1943.  Mr.  Souzay's  career  has  included  numerous 
appearances  in  Europe  in  recitals,  with  orchestra,  and  in  opera.  He 
has  taken  important  parts  in  the  opera  houses  of  Brussels,  Paris,  and 
Aix-en-Provence. 

JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching   for    those   preparing   public   appearances 

BOSTON   UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE   OF   MUSIC 
25   Blagden  Street,  Boston   16,  Massachusetts 
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DON  QUICHOTTE  A  DULCIN^E,  Song  Cycle 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  in  Ciboure,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


Don  Quichotte  a  Dulcinee  for  baritone  (with  piano  or  orchestral  accompani- 
ment) ,  a  setting  of  poems  by  Paul  Morand,  was  composed  in  1932,  and  first  sung 
by  Martial  Singher,  at  the  Concerts  Colonne  in  Paris,  December   1,  193.}. 

The  following  orchestra  is  called  for:  2  flutes,  2  oboes.  Enghsh  horn,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  2  horns,  trumpet,  harp,  vibraphone,  castanets  and  strings. 

IT  WAS  in  October  1932  that  Ravel  was  injured  in  an  automobile 
accident,  an  injury  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered  in  the 
five  years  remaining  of  his  life.  This  too,  was  the  reason  that  Don 
Quichotte  a  Dulcinee,  composed  in  that  year,  was  destined  to  be  his 
last  work.  A  motion  picture  company,  according  to  Roland  Manuel 
in  his  book  on  Ravel,  "had  approached  simultaneously  Manuel  de 
Falla,  Darius  Milhaud,  Jacques  Ibert,  Marcelle  Delannoy  and  Ravel 
to  compose  music  for  a  film:  Don  Qiiichotte,  of  which  Chaliapin  was 
to  be  the  principal.  Each  composer  presumedly  was  unaware  that  the 
others  had  been  asked.  Ravel,  who  was  ignorant  of  cinema  ways,  set 
himself  bravely  to  his  task.  We  owe  to  this  misapprehension  the 
poems  of  Don  (hiichotte  a  Dulcinn'  on  three  texts  of  M.  Paul 
Morand."  In  the  fdm,  which  was  shown  in  this  country  in  1933, 
verses  by  Morand,  as  set  by  Ibert,  were  sung  by  Chaliapin. 

Chanson  Romanesque  Romantic  Song 

//  you  told  me  that  the  earth  offended 
\oii  with  its  much  turning,  I  should  dis- 
patch Pania:  you  would  see  it  stop  and 
would  then  be  silent. 


Si  vous  me  disicz  que  la  tcrre 
A  tant  tourncr  vous  olFcusa, 
Je  lui  depccherais  Pan^a: 
Vous  la  verriez  fixe  et  se  taire. 

Si  vous  me  disicz  que  I'cnnui 

Vous  vicnt  du  ciel  trop  licuri  d'asties, 

Dcchirant  les  divins  cadastres 

Je  faucherais  d'un  coup  la  nuit. 

Sie  vous  me  disicz  que  I'espace 
Ainsi  vide  ne  vous  plait  point, 
Chevalier-dieu,  la  lance  au  poing, 
J'ctoilerais  le  vent  qui  passe. 

Mais  si  vous  disiez  que  mon  sang 
Est  plus  a  moi  qu'a  vous,  ma  Dame, 
Je  blemerais  dessous  la  blame 
Et  je  mourrais,  vous  benissant, 
O  Dulcinee! 

Chanson  epique 

Bon  Saint  Michel  qui  me  donne  loisir 
De  voir  ma  Dame  et  de  I'entendre, 
Bon  Saint  Michel  qui  me  daigne  choisir 
Pour  lui  complaire  et  la  defendre, 
Bon  Saint  Michel,  veuillez  descendre 
Avec  Saint  Georges  sur  I'autel 
De  la  Madone  au  bleu  mantel. 


//  you  told  me  you  u'ere  tired  of  the 
sky  because  it  is  too  full  of  stars,  tearing 
up  the  books  of  divine  laiu,  I  should  cut 
down  Ihc  7iiglit  at  one  stroke. 

If  \ou  told  me  that  space,  thus 
emptied,  did  not  please  you,  a  true 
knight-errant,  with  my  lance  in  my  fist, 
I  should  cut  stars  in  the  passing  wind. 

But  if  you  told  me  that  my  blood  means 
more  to  me  than  it  does  to  you,  my  lady, 
I  should  pale  beneath  your  censure,  arid 
I  should  die,  blessing  your  name,  O 
Dulcinea! 

Epic  Song 

Good  Saint  Michael  who  gives  me  leave 
to  see  my  lady  and  to  hear  her,  good 
Saint  Michael  who  vouchsafes  me  the 
choice  of  humoring  him  or  defending 
her,  good  Saint  Michael,  descend  with 
Saint  George  to  the  altar  of  the  blue- 
robed  Madonna. 
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GUIRAUD 


Debussy's  New  Orleans  Mentor 

4^T  TAVE  you  observed,"  Delver  Forfax,  the 
J[j|_  ace  observer,  queried,  "how  often  genius 
takes  form  through  the  stimulation  of 
some  lesser  personality?  Somehow,  he  possesses  the 
special  qualities  which  hasten  the  flowering  of 
budding  genius.  He  is  like  the  simple  catalytic 
agent  which  touches  off  certain  important  chemical 
reactions. 

"A  case  in  point  is  the  teacher  who  was  most  im- 
portant in  helping  Debussy  to  crystallize  the  grains 
of  impulse  and  thought  which  resulted  in  music 
which  was  to  become  known  as  unmistakably  *De- 
bussyan.' 

"Among  officials  and  teachers  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, young  Debussy  was  Exasperation  per- 
sonified. That  is,  with  the  exception  of  one  teacher, 
who  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  U.S.A.  There  he 
spent  his  boyhood,  received  his  first  musical  training, 
and  saw  his  first  operatic  composition  staged.  He 
was  Ernest  Guiraud,  son  of  a  French  musician  who  was  active  in  the  French 
Opera,  for  which  the  Creole  city  long  was  famous.  Settling  in  France  in  his 
'teens,  Ernest  became  a  brilliant  student  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  won  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  continued  to  make  quite  a  mark  as  a  composer.  After  a 
professorship  in  harmony  and  accompaniment  at  the  Conservatory,  he  was 
appomted  Professor  of  Composition.  Claude  Debussy,  boy  student  who  was 
proficient  in  piano,  exceptional  in  solfege,  and  obstreperous  in  harmony,  becamt 
his  composition  student. 

''They  took  to  each  other.  On  the  surface,  that  seemed  surprising.  The  pupil 
was  seventeen,  brilliant  but  disorganized,  an  utter  rebel.  The  teacher  was 
forty-three,  brilliant  and  well-organized,  but  mentally  flexible,  a  discreet  rebel. 
In  his  own  compositions  he  showed  mastery  of  instrumentation — a  subject  on 
which  he  published  a  treatise — and  daring  harmonies  which  he  introduced 
without  creating  a  pronounced  sensation. 

"Guiraud  was  one  faculty  member  who  was  able  to  get  along  with  young 
Claude.  He  listened  with  understanding  to  the  supposed  ravings  of  the  young- 
ster. And  he  gained  the  boy's  confidence,  respect,  and  heed  for  advice.  He  got 
Claude  to  show  first  that  he  could  work  within  the  bounds  of  discipline,  then 
strike  for  freedom. 

'Much  was  accomplished  in  conversations  outside  the  class-room — at  regu- 
lar lunch-time  debates,  and  in  the  course  of  long  walks  at  night. 

"In  the  end,  Debussy  the  juvenile  rebel  student  became  Debussy  the  unique 
French  master — thanks  to  the  reasoned  approach  to  freedom  that  came  to  him 
from  New  Orleans  through  Ernest  Guiraud." 


D'un  rayon  du  del  bcnissez  ma  lame, 
Et  son  cgale  en  purete 
Et  son  egale  en  pi(^te 
Comnie  en  pudeur  et  chastetc: 
Ma  Dame. 

(O  grands  Saint  George  et  Saint  Michel) 
L'ange  qui  veille  sur  ma  veille, 
Ma  douce  Dame  si  pareille, 
A  Vous,  Madone  au  bleu  mantel! 
Amen! 


Bless  my  blade  with  a  ray  from  heaven, 
and  its  equal  in  purity,  and  its  equal  in 
piety,  as  in  modesty  and  chastity:  my 
lady.  (O  great  Saint  George  and  Saint 
Michael!)  The  angel  that  keeps  vigil  on 
my  vigil,  my  sweet  lady  so  like  thee,  O 
blue-robed  Madonna!  Amen! 


Chanson  a  boire 

Foin  du  batard,  illustre  Dame, 

Qui  pour  me  perdre  a  vos  doux  yeux 

Dit  que  I'amour  et  le  vin  vieux 

Mettent  en  dcuil  mon  coeur,  mon  ame! 

Ah,  je  bois  a  la  joie! 

La  joic  est  Ic  seul  but 

Oil  je  vais  droit .  .  .  lorsque  j'ai  .  .  . 

Lorsque  j'ai  bu! 

Ah,  ah,  la  joie! 

La,  la,  je  bois, 

A  la  joie! 

Foin  du  jaloux,  brune  maitrcsse, 
Qui  geind,  qui  pleure,  et  fait  scrmcnt 
D'etre  toujours  ce  pale  amant 
Qui  met  dc  I'eau  dans  son  ivresse! 
Ah,  je  bois  a  la  joie,  etc. 


Drinking  Song 

Down  with  the  scoundrel,  illustrious 
lady,  who,  to  lose  me  in  your  two  lovely 
eyes,  tells  me  that  love  and  old  wine  put 
my  heart  and  my  soul  in  mournitig!  Ah,  I 
drink  to  joy!  Joy  is  the  only  goal  straight 
before  me  .  .  .  xchen  I  liave  .  .  .  when 
I  have  drunk!  Ah,  ah,  joy!  La,  la,  I  drink 
to  joy! 

Down  with  the  jealous  one,  brown- 
haired  mistress,  ii'ho  whines,  weefjs  and 
takes  his  oath  forever  to  be  a  pale  lover 
who  drow7is  his  drunkenness  iri  xcater! 
Ah,  I  drink  to  joy,  etc. 

{Translation  by  Alfred  Frankenstein) 
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"PRELUDE  TO  THE  AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAUN"    (After  the 
Eclogue  of  St^phane  Mallarme) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,   1862;  died  at   Paris, 

March   26,   1918 

Debussy  completed  his  Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun  in  the  summer  of 
1894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Soci^t^  Nationale,  December 
82,   1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting.    It  was  published  in   1H95. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club. 
Georges  Longy.  conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  way 
into  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  until  the  end  of  1913. 

IT  would  require  a  poet  of  great  skill  and  still  greater  assurance  to  at- 
tempt a  translation  of  Mallarme's  rh}Tned  couplets,  his  complex 
of  suggestions,  his  "labyrinth,"  as  he  himself  called  it,  "ornamented 
by  flowers."  Arthur  Symons  (in  his  The  Symbolist  Movement  in 
Modern  Literature)  wrote:  "The  verse  could  not,  I  think,  be  trans- 
lated," and  this  plain  dictum  may  be  considered  to  stand. 

According  to  a  line  attributed  to  Debussy,  the  Prelude  evokes  "the 
successive  scenes  of  the  Faun's  desires  and  dreams  on  that  hot 
afternoon." 
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"BACCHUS  ET  ARIANE/'  Ballet,  Second  Suite,  Op.  43 
By  Albert  Charles  Roussel 

Born  at  Turcoing   (Nord) ,  France,  on  April  5,  1869;  died  at  Royan    (near 
Bordeaux) ,  France,  August  23,  1937 


Roussel  has  drawn  his  Second  Suite  from  Act  II  of  the  Ballet  "Bacchus  et  Ariane," 
choreography  by  Abel  Hermant.  The  Second  Suite,  published  in  1932,  was  per- 
formed by  the  Societe  Philharmonique  de  Paris  November  26,  1936,  Charles  Munch 
conducting.  Mr,  Munch  introduced  the  Suite  to  Boston,  as  guest,  December  26-27, 
1946,  and  repeated  November  3,  1950. 

The  required  orchestra  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns, 
four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  celesta,  two  harps,  cymbals, 
tambourine,  bass  drum,  triangle,  military  drum  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated 
to  Hel^ne  Tony-Jourdan. 

THE  following  directions  are  printed  in  the  score:  Introduction 
{Andante).  Awakening  of  Ariane  —  She  looks  around  her  sur- 
prised —  She  rises,  runs  about  looking  for  Thesee  and  his  companions 
—  She  realizes  that  she  has  been  abandoned  —  She  climbs  with  diffi- 
culty to  the  top  of  a  rock  —  She  is  about  to  throw  herself  into  the 
stream  —  She  falls  in  the  arms  of  Bacchus,  who  has  appeared  from 
behind  a  boulder  —  Bacchus  resumes  with  the  awakened  Ariane  the 
dance  of  her  dreaming  —  Bacchus  dances  alone  {Allegro  —  Andante  — 
Andantino)  —  The  Dionysiac  spell  —  A  group  marches  past  {Allegro 
deciso)  —  A  faun  and  a  Bacchante  present  to  Ariane  the  golden  cup, 
into  which  a  cluster  of  grapes  has  been  pressed  —  Dance  of  Ariane 
{Andante)  —  Dance  of  Ariane  and  Bacchus  {Moderato  e  Pesante)  — 
Bacchanale  {Allegro  brillante). 


Roussel  died,  as  one  of  his  French  colleagues  has  expressed  it,  ''la 
plume  a  la  main."  That  pen  was  busily  plied,  even  in  his  last  ill- 
ness, as  he  sat  in  his  studio  with  its  expansive  vista  in  his  attractive 
gabled  and  ivy-covered  house  in  Vasterival.  He  had  spoken  to  his 
friends  of  resting  from  his  long  industry,  but  he  could  not  relinquish 
the  world  of  musical  thoughts  which  had  become  an  inextricable 
part  of  his  nature.  There  was  always  a  fair  copy  to  be  made,  a  proof 
to  be  corrected,  or  a  new  project  on  the  table.  A  trio  for  reed  instru- 
ments occupied  him  until  eleven  days  before  the  end.  He  had  just 
finished  a  string  trio  (his  Opus  58).  Within  a  year  he  had  completed 
a  concertino  for  violoncello,  and  witnessed  the  mounting  of  his  opera- 
bouffe,  "Le  Testament  de  Tante  Caroline"  at  the  Opera-Comique, 
There  was  the  "Rapsodie  Flamande"  of  1936,  the  ballet  "Aeneas" 
and  the  Fourth  Symphony,  both  of  1935,  and  the  Sinfonietta  for 
strings,  of  1934. 
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The  significance,  of  course,  in  this  activity  was  its  quality.  Roussel 
at  sixty-eight  was  not  given  to  retrospect,  never  lapsed,  as  others  have, 
into  reiteration.  He  never  settled  into  a  convenient  stylistic  groove, 
but  continued  progressive,  probing,  even  challenging.  His  verve  and 
sparkle,  his  aptness  and  fresh  invention  seemed  to  increase  with  the 
years,  and  his  fame,  in  France  and  abroad,  increased  accordingly.  His 
operetta  was  accounted  a  music  of  infectious  charm.  The  last  sym- 
phony, the  sinfonietta,  and  the  rhapsody  have  attested  their  points 
for  first-hand  appraisal  at  Boston  Symphony  Concerts. 

"I  seem  to  see  before  me  a  portrait  of  Velasquez,"  writes  Arthur 
Hoeree  in  an  apt  description  of  Albert  Roussel  which  will  revive  the 
memory  of  him  as  a  visitor  to  Boston  in  1930.  "A  long  face,  straight 
forehead,  small  keen  eyes,  thin  nose,  drooping  mustache  and  short 
pointed  beard;  courteous  manners  moreover,  and  above  all  a  profound 
aristocracy." 

The  fact  that  Roussel  began  his  career  in  the  government  naval  serv- 
ice has  set  all  his  commentators  vainly  seeking  images  of  the  sea  in  his 
music.  Because  his  early  years  offer  a  striking  parallel  to  those  of 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  who  also  joined  the  navy,  and  who  also  whiled  away 
the  long  inactive  hours  of  his  cruises  with  amateurish  musical  sketches, 
writers  have  been  disappointed  not  to  find  legends  of  the  sea,  a  "Sadko" 
or  a  "Scheherazade"  in  his  scores.  "Marin  favorise/'  Rene  Chalupt 
called  him,  "interwining  the  anchor  and  lyre,"  and  the  reverse  of  a 
bronze  medal  struck  in  his  honor  on  his  sixtieth  anniversary  shows  a 
sort  of  Pan-dolphin  skimming  the  waves,  and  a  ship  in  the  distance. 
Unfortunately  for  the  force  of  these  fair  conceits,  the  subject  of  them 
has  not  so  much  as  mentioned  the  sea  in  his  long  list  of  fanciful  titles. 
It  is  probably  true  that  he  embraced  the  life  of  a  marine  officer  in  part 
from  the  lure  of  distant  and  strange  lands.  Cochin  China  and  India, 
to  which  his  voyages  carried  him,  gave  him  matter  which  he  readily 
turned  to  good  account,  and  his  roving  imagination  made  even  more 
extensive  dream  voyages  in  quest  of  the  exotic. 

Roussel,  while  undergoing  his  naval  training  in  Paris,  dabbled  in 
music,  and,  assigned  to  one  armored  frigate  and  another,  counted 
himself  above  all  things  lucky  when  one  chanced  to  have  a  piano 
aboard.  Pursuing  a  little  schooled  but  obvious  talent,  he  forfeited  the 
career  of  his  earlier  choice,  entered  the  Schola  Cantorum,  became 
(1902-1913)  a  teacher  and  shining  exponent  of  d'Indy's  post- 
Franckism.  But  Roussel  was  never  long  the  docile  Iamb  of  any  fold. 
He  embraced  and  outgrew  impressionism,  developed  gradually  an  en- 
tirely personal  style. 

A  descriptive  piece  in  symphonic  contour,  *'Le  Poeme  de  la  Foret/* 
showed  like  other  works  of  this  time  a  deep  sensibility  to  natural 
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beauty,  not  without  frank  sentiment.  His  love  of  nature  he  has  never 
forfeited.  The  composer  himself  has  written:  "I  love  the  sea,  forests, 
life  in  the  country,  animals,  the  aimless  existence  of  the  country  in 
preference  to  the  enervating  life  of  cities.  I  also  love  to  discover  in  old 
cities  treasures  which  their  artists  of  many  centuries  ago  have  left  be- 
hind as  a  heritage." 

It  was  in  accordance  with  these  inclinations  that  he  made  more 
journeys  to  the  Orient,  composed  in  1912  his  ''Evocations,"  a  sym- 
phony with  chorus  inspired  by  sights  and  sounds  of  India,  and  about 
the  same  time  the  ballet,  "Le  Festin  de  VAraignee,*'  in  which  the 
spider,  the  butterfly,  the  ant,  the  moth,  have  their  parts.  Since  the 
war  he  wrote  his  opera-ballet  "Padmdvati/'  turning  once  more  to  the 
allure  of  the  East  (there  have  been  two  further  ballets  —  "Bacchus  et 
Ariane"  of  1930  and  "Aeneas"  of  1935).  Further  ventures  in  descrip- 
tive music  were  the  orchestral  "Pour  une  Fete  de  Printemps"  (1920), 
and  his  setting  of  the  eighteenth  Psalm  for  orchestra  and  chorus, 
dated  1923. 

Mr.  Edward  Burlingame  Hill,  writing  his  "Modern  French  Music" 
in  1924,  was  led  naturally  enough  into  assuming  that  this  composer 
had  "found  his  true  province  —  the  adaptation  of  exotic  material  to 
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large  poetic  and  dramatic  uses."  But  Mr.  Hill  also  made  the  wise  and 
saving  observation  that  Roussel  was  a  "progressive"  artist  —  "not 
content  to  stand  still."  He  concluded  his  chapter:  "The  flexible 
versatility  of  his  imagination,  the  mordant  originality  of  his  har- 
monic style,  and  his  sedulous  cultivation  of  a  personal  musical  thought 
lead  one  to  expect  other  admirable  works  from  his  pen."  Mr.  Hill's 
anticipation  was  well  placed.  The  Second  Symphony  in  B-flat  in  1922 
(the  early  "Poeme  de  la  Foret"  was  called  the  first  symphony),  but 
more  definitely  the  orchestral  Suite  in  F  of  192G  marked  an  embarca- 
tion  into  "la  musique  pure"  —  what  Hoeree  has  called  his  "fourth 
period."  The  two  symphonies  which  followed,  and  the  Sinfonietta, 
align  Roussel  with  the  prevailing  revival  of  eighteenth  century  form, 
while  showing  him  more  than  ever  an  individual  artist  speaking  in 
his  own  voice. 

Other  contemporaries  of  Roussel  have  sought  to  describe  his  musical 
individuality: 

G.  Jean  Aubry:  "His  work  is  made  in  his  own  image,  which  it 
reflects  in  all  its  aspects  with  the  fldelity  of  a  mirror,  his  love  of  an 
even  life,  his  ardor  continent  but  keen,  his  exquisite  sense  of  the 
voUiptuous,  a  thousand  fine  details  without  mannerism;  and  under 
this  amiable  delicacy  a  power  gentle  and  firm,  at  times  wistful. 

"He  has  reached  self-realization  slowly  but  with  certainty,  widiout 
restlessness  or  hesitation  —  also  without  ostentation,  or  the  wish  to 
draw  upon  the  curiosity  of  any  one,  applying  himself  solely  to  his  art." 

Roussel  is  essentially  original  (Roland-Manuel),  and  "belongs  to 
no  definite  lineage  or  school.  His  originality  is  not  deliberate,  but  is 
characterized  by  the  fact  that  he  uses  no  commonplaces.  He  does  not 
even  profit  by  his  own  experience,  and  has  as  little  use  for  his  own 
previously  discovered  processes  as  for  those  discovered  by  others.  Hence 
the  variety  of  his  output,  and  the  apparent  gaucherie  which,  as  Mon- 
sieur Jean  Marnold  points  out,  is  in  fact  nothing  but  the  avoidance 
of  convenient  tricks.  .  .  .  Among  the  distinctive  features  of  his  music, 
the  writer  notes  the  tendency  to  omit  or  to  indicate  sparsely  the  bass 
of  his  harmonies,  the  effect  being  at  times  subtle,  at  others  forceful 
and  dramatic.  .  .  .  His  orchestration  is  not  a  science,  but  instinctive." 

And  finally  —  Andre  Coeuroy:  "If  I  were  a  sculptor,  and  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  quest  of  odd  subjects  had  given  for  competi- 
tion 'The  Music  of  Quadragenarians  Now  Living,'*  I  should  construct 
a  four-cornered  monument  on  which  one  would  see  Ravel  represent- 
ing 'Amused  Gracefulness';  Dukas,  'Amorous  Intelligence';  Florent 
Schmitt,  'Force  in  Childbed,'  and  Albert  Roussel,  'Inner  Tenderness.'  " 


*  Since  this  was  written  Dukas  died  May  17,  1935  ;  Roussel,  August  23,  1937. 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  1 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 
Bnich  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehiidi  Mennhin 
Handel  Water  INIuHic 
Jlaydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 

Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Mozart  Overture,   "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Srhuhert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 
Overture  "Genoveva" 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bach    Brandenburg    Concerto    No.    1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmusik ; 

in    F;    Brandenburg    Concerto    No.  Serenade    No.    10,    in     B-Flat.    K. 

6.    in    B-Flat;    Suite   No.    1,   in   C;  861;    Symphony    No.   36,    in    C,    K. 

Suite    No.   4,   in   D  425,   "Linz" ;   Symphony  No.  39,  in 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    in    E-  E-flat,    K.    543 

Flal,    "Eroica" ;    Symphony    No.    5,  ^    ^                        ^,      .   .     ^,  ,,. 

In  C  Minor,  Op.  67;  Symphony  No.  Prokofleff  Concerto  ^o.  2,  m  G  Minor. 

9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral"  ^P-    ^^'    Heifetz,     violinist;     Sym- 
phony No.  5 ;  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 

Brahms  Symi)hony  No.  3,  in  F,  Op.  90  Op.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 
Violin  Concerto,  Ileifetz,  violinist 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-  ^«^^^  Bolero ;  Ma  M^re  L'Oye  Suite 

ford" ;    Symphonv    No.    94,    in    G, 

"Surprise";  Tov   Svmphony  Hchulert     Symphony     No.     8,     in     B 

'  Minor.   "Unfinished" 
Khatchatiirian    Concerto     for     IMano 

and     Orchestra.     William     Kapell.  Tchaikovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

P^^'"^^  Symphony  No.  4,  in   F  minor.   Op. 

Mendelssohn   Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E   Minor, 

ian"  r>p.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
It.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  tinder  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Moni'EUX 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play  (33i/^  r.p.m.)  and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only  : 

Charles  Munch  conducting:  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick"  ;  Ravel,  La  Valse 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting :  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony ;  Wagner,  Prel- 
ude to  "Lohengrin." 

Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 


In  the  finest  homes...  on  the  concert  stage 
it  s 


The  Baldwin  is  a  pre-eminent  piano  oF  the  concert  world- 
yet  it  is  essentially  a  piano  for  the  home.     That  is 

why  in  homes  where  quality  and  cndurins  beauty 
are  the  measure  of  value  you  will  find  the  Baldwin. 
A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  in  its  superb 
craftsmanship,  will  give  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 

pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  Finest 
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FODRTH  CONCERT 
Friday  Evening,  February  13 


Program  Change, 
ROSSINI'S    Overture  to  "La  Gazza  Ladra"  will  be 
played  instead  of  the  Overture  to 
"Semiramide'^o 
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Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


FOURTH   CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  February  13,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 


GUIDO  CANTELLI,  Guest  Conductor 

Haydn Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  93 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  assai 

II.  Largo  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:   Allegretto 

IV.  Finale:  Presto  ma  non  troppo 

Stravinsky.  .  .  .'*J^u  de  Cartes"  ("Card  Game,"  Ballet  in  Three  Deals) 
Rossini Overture  to  "Semiramide" 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza 

III.  Valse:  Allegro  moderato 

IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso;  Allegro  vivace 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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GUIDO  CANTELLI 


GuiDO  Cantelli  was  born  in  Novara  (near  Milan) ,  Italy,  on  April 
27,  1920.  The  town  possessed  a  theatre,  and  a  military  band  of 
which  his  father  was  the  leader,  with  the  result  that  as  a  mere  boy 
Guido  had  the  experience  of  leading  the  band,  playing  in  the  theatre 
orchestra;  he  also  played  the  organ  and  sang  in  the  church  choir. 
At  14  he  received  a  diploma  as  pianist  from  the  Conservatorio  Giuseppe 
Verdi  in  Milan  where  he  later  studied  composition  with  Arrigo  Pebrolo 
and  Giorgio  Ghedini.  He  had  early  experience  conducting  opera  and 
concerts  at  Novara.  During  the  war  he  was  held  in  a  prison  camp  in 
Germany.  After  the  war  he  had  many  engagements  conducting  orches- 
tras in  Italy  including  the  orchestra  of  La  Scala  in  Milan,  where  in 
1948  his  talents  came  to  the  attention  of  Arturo  Toscanini.  It  was 
through  Toscanini's  recommendation  that  he  came  to  this  country 
and  conducted  the  NBC  Orchestra  as  guest.  He  has  since  conducted 
a  number  of  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 


SYMPHONY  IN  D  MAJOR,  NO.  93 

By  Franz  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  in  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  in  Vienna,  May  31,  1809. 


This  symphony  was  composed  in  1791  as  one  of  the  first  set  of  six  ordered  for 
London  by  Johann  Peter  Salomon. 

The  only  previous  performance  by  this  orchestra  was  on  November  16,  1900, 
when  Wilhelm  Gericke  was  conductor.  The  orchestration  consists  of  2  flutes,  2  oboes, 
2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  introductory  Adagio  proceeds  with  fortissimo  chords  for  the 
full  orchestra,  twice  yielding  to  a  gentle  melodic  phrase  in  the 
strings.  The  principal  theme  is  a  sixteen-measure  melody  in  3/4  time, 
first  presented  by  the  strings.*  The  second  theme  (also  introduced 
by  the  strings)  is  briefer  and  more  adaptable  to  development,  accord- 
ingly taking  over  the  greater  part  of  the  movement— save  for  a  brief 
return  of  the  first  subject.  The  Largo  Cantabile  proposes  a  melody 
of  grace  and  charm  in  the  strings,  presently  re-enforced.  The  theme 
returns  periodically  in  the  manner  of  a  rondo  save  for  the  interruption 
by  a  more  agitated  section  in  triplets.  The  Minuet  states  its  tune 
with  the  full  orchestra;  each  phrase  of  the  Trio  is  announced  by  a 
quasi  fanfare  from  the  winds,  but  the  theme  thus  proclaimed  is  inno- 
cent and  unpretentious.  The  Finale  is  a  typical  contra-dance  rondo 
elaborately  treated  with  Haydn's  best  wit. 

*  This  melody,  simplified  and  made  slow  for  singing  purposes,  thus  losing  some  of  its 
character,  is  used  in  the  Episcopal  Hymnal,  No.  3,  with  the  opening  line  "Come,  my  soul, 
thou  must  be  waking." 
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The  twelve  symphonies  which  Haydn  in  his  mellow  sixties  wrote  for 
his  two  visits  to  London  in  1791  and  1794  were  certainly  the  final 
word  in  this  form  as  the  eighteenth  century  had  learned  to  view  it 
through  an  advance  to  an  incredible  point  of  perfection  under  Haydn 
and  Mozart.  To  compare  these  twelve  with  Mozart's  last  three  would 
lead  nowhere  at  all,  since  their  difference  is  simply  the  personal 
differences  of  the  two  artists.  But  a  specific  claim  of  Dr.  Karl  Geiringer, 
perhaps  the  foremost  of  Haydn  scholars,  can  hardly  be  challenged: 
"Never  before  did  the  composer  write  orchestral  works  of  equal 
value,  and  no  other  musician  composed  in  quick  succession  so  large 
a  number  of  great  symphonic  masterpieces."  When  Dr.  Geiringer 
declared  in  his  biography  that  "the  whole  nineteenth  century,  begin- 
ning with  Beethoven  and  ending  with  Brahms,  was  able  to  draw 
rich  inspiration  from  Haydn's  last  thirteen  symphonies"  (he  here 
includes  the  "Oxford") ,  he  had  in  mind  their  freshly  treated  recapitu- 
lations, their  richly  imaginative  codas,  in  general  their  tendency  to 
experiment,  and  their  prophecies  (especially  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
slow  movements)   of  the  Romantic  age  to  come. 

Johann  Peter  Salomon,  a  German  violinist  who  had  settled  in  Lon- 
don and  organized  his  own  concerts,  never  forgetting  the  music  of 
Haydn,  visited  the  composer  in  Vienna  in  1790,  and  induced  him, 
not  without  persuasion,  to  make  the  longest  journey  of  his  life.  Haydn 
crossed  the  English  Channel  on  New  Year's  Day,  1791,  presented 
six  new  symphonies  at  Salomon's  concerts,  and  (in  deference  to  a 
custom  already  antiquated)  conducted  them  from  the  harpsichord. 
His  repeated  visit,  in  1794,  with  six  more  symphonies,  is  evidence  of 
the  enormous  success  from  every  point  of  view  of  Salomon's  enterprise. 
In  engaging  the  continental  celebrity  he  set  up  his  concerts  as  liberal 
and  forward-looking,  in  direct  rivalry  with  the  "Concert  of  Ancient 
Music,"  supported  by  the  Crown,  an  ultra-conservative  organization, 
to  which  Handel  was  God.  Haydn,  not  in  the  least  interested  in  a 
battle  of  musical  factions,  which  London  opinion  then  had  a  way 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

A  College  of  Music 

Harrison  Keller,  President  Malcolm  Holmes,  Dean 

Faculty  of  the  Conservatory  includes  the  following  members  of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra 
RAYMOND  ALLARD  GEORGES  FOUREL  ERNST  PANENKA 

RICHARD  BURGIN  ALFRED  KRIPS  JAMES  PAPPOUTSAKIS 

PASQUALE  CARDILLO  MARCEL  LAFOSSE  CHARLES  SMITH 

GINO  CIOFFI                       ROSARIO  MAZZEO  ROGER  VOISIN 

JOSEPH  DE  PASQUALE           GEORGES  MOLEUX  ALFRED  ZIGHERA 

PAUL  FEDOROVSKY    BERNARD  ZIGHERA 

FERNAND  GILLET 
JOHN  W.  COFFEY  GEORGES  LAURENT  WILLEM  VALKENIER 

For  further  information  apply  Dean,  290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
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of  savoring  as  we  do  a  political  contest  now,  was  second  to  none  in  his 
worship  of  Handel's  music,  and  proceeded  to  win  over  his  critical 
adversaries  by  the  charm  of  his  own  music. 

At  first  he  had  looked  askance  at  his  journey  across  the  sea  into 
the  unknown.  The  English  were  an  outlandish  people,  with  customs  a 
well-bred  Austrian  could  never  account  for,  and  a  language  next  to 
impossible  to  understand.  On  the  other  hand,  this  Kapellmeister 
from  Esterhaz,  who  had  always  been  a  servant  in  effect,  however 
well  treated  by  his  Prince,  was  now  bound  by  nothing  in  the  world 
but  his  contract.  He  was  a  public  citizen  as  well  as  an  honored  guest. 
He  experienced  as  never  before  the  flattering  warmth  of  public  adula- 
tion, and  receptions  royal  and  otherwise  were  heaped  upon  him.  Even 
the  artist  who  will  never  admit  it  receives  a  stimulus  from  general 
esteem.  Haydn,  who  sometimes  wrote  slightingly  of  the  English  in 
his  private  diary,  openly  remarked  afterwards  that  it  required  the 
echo  of  acclaim  in  England  to  awaken  recognition  of  his  talents  in 
his  home  country.  Aside  from  all  matters  of  the  artist's  pride,  there 
was  the  bounteous  assurance  of  pounds  sterling.  After  his  second  visit, 
Haydn  carried  back  in  his  purse  1200  of  them  to  comfort  his  old 
age  at  home.  Let  us  hope  that  his  deeper  content  came  from  the 
privilege  of  having  a  larger  orchestra  than  ever  before  (including,  for 
his  second  visit,  clarinets) ,  with  men  who  would  willingly  adapt  them- 
selves to  his  ways. 

This  combination  of  favorable  circumstances  was  just  right  to 
awaken  in  Haydn  the  finest  and  fullest  flowering  of  his  symphonic 
genius.  The  London  symphonies  are  the  eloquent  evidence  of  this 
happy  result,  and  there  is  every  evidence  that  England  took  the  twelve 
symphonies  to  its  heart.  The  concerts  were  crowded,  and  another 
management  had  only  to  announce  a  work  of  Haydn  to  be  sure  of  an 
audience.  The  "Morning  Chronicle"  probably  voiced  the  general 
opinion  when  it  praised  the  "agitating  modulations"  of  the  symphonies, 
and  the  "larmoyant  passages"  in  their  slow  movements.  These  move- 
ments were  usually  encored.  The  audiences  became  agreeably  aware 
of  a  new  musical  charm  which  did  not  depend  upon  massive  effects 
such  as  Handel  had  used,  nor  that  master's  methods  of  alternate 
choirs  in  orchestration.  Haydn  exploited  with  a  new  sort  of  grace 
and  humor  the  inner  voices  through  the  colors  of  individual  instru- 
ments. 

[  COPYRIGHTED  1 
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"JEU  DE  CARTES,  Ballet  en  trois  donnes" 
By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,  1882 


Stravinsky  composed  his  ballet  "The  Card  Game"  between  the  summer  of  1936 
and  the  end  of  the  year.  The  piece  was  performed  by  the  American  Ballet  (for 
which  it  was  composed)  on  April  27  of  1937,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  York.  George  Balanchine  was  in  charge  of  the  choreography;  Mr.  Stravinsky 
conducted.  The  ballet  as  a  concert  piece  (which  uses  the  score  unaltered)  was 
presented  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Eugene  Ormandy  conducting,  January 
14,  1938.  It  was  first  heard  in  Boston  when  Stravinsky  conducted  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  December  1,  1939,  repeated,  again  under  the  composer's  direc- 
tion, January  14,  1944,  and  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch  on  January  27, 

1950- 

The  orchestration  of  the  suite  is  as  follows:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and 
English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  and  strings. 

WHEN  Stravinsky  was  asked  by  Mr.  Warburg  for  a  new  piece  to 
be  presented  by  the  American  Ballet,  he  had  already  contem- 
plated a  ballet  with  an  interplay  of  numerical  combinations,  with 
"Chifjres  dansants"  not  unlike  Schumann's  "Lettres  dansantes."  The 
action  was  to  be  implicit  in  the  music.  One  of  the  characters  would 
be  a  malignant  force  whose  ultimate  defeat  would  impart  a  moral 
conclusion  to  the  whole. 

The  ballet,  as  it  was  at  last  worked  out,  presented  an  enormous 
card  table,  the  cards  of  the  pack  represented  by  individual  dancers. 
The  shuffling  and  dealing  made  a  ceremonial  introduction  to  each  of 
the  three  deals.  According  to  the  mis-en-scene ,  at  the  end  of  each  play, 
giant  fingers,  which  might  have  been  those  of  invisible  croupiers,  re- 
moved the  cards. 

The  following  summary  is  that  of  the  composer: 

"The  characters  in  this  ballet  are  the  cards  in  a  game  of  poker,  dis- 
puted between  several  players  on  the  green  baize  table  of  a  gaming 
house.  At  each  deal  the  situation  is  complicated  by  the  endless  guiles 
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of  the  perfidious  Joker,  wfio  believes  liimself  invincible  because  of  his 
ability  to  become  any  desired  card. 

"During  the  first  deal,  one  of  the  players  is  beaten,  but  the  other 
two  remain  with  even  'straights,'  although  one  of  them  holds  the 
Joker. 

"In  the  second  deal,  the  hand  which  holds  the  Joker  is  victorious, 
thanks  to  four  Aces  who  easily  beat  four  Queens. 

"Now  comes  the  third  deal.  The  action  grows  more  and  more  acute. 
This  time  it  is  a  struggle  between  three  Tlushes.*  Although  at  first 
victorious  over  one  adversary,  the  Joker,  strutting  at  the  head  of  a 
sequence  of  Spades,  is  beaten  by  a  'Royal  Flush'  in  Hearts.  This  puts 
an  end  to  his  malice  and  knavery.  As  La  Fontaine  once  said: 

'One  should  ever  struggle  against  wrongdoers. 

Peace,  I  grant,  is  perfect  in  its  way. 

But  what  purpose  does  it  serve 

With  enemies  who  do  not  keep  faith?'  " 

First  Deal  Second  Deal 

Introduction  Introduction 

Pas  d'action  March 

Dance  of  the  Joker  Variations  of  the  four  Queens 

Little  Waltz  Variation  of  the  Jack  of  Hearts  and  Coda 

March,  and  Ensemble 

Third  Deal 
Introduction 
Waltz-Minuet 

Presto  (Combat  between  Spades  and  Hearts) 
Final  Dance   (Triumph  of  the  Hearts) 

The  music  is  played  without  interruption. 
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Ungloved  Criticism 


^  ^^\/^IGOROUS  musical  criticism  is  one 
of  my  most  fascinating  studies," 
Delver  Forfax  announced.  He  was  gloat- 
ing over  the  latest  addition  to  his  col- 
lection in  that  category. 

"Perhaps  you  remember  Tchaikov- 
sky's summary  of  Brahms'  symphonies.^ 
He  said:  'Brahms  heaps  pedestal  upon 
pedestal,  but  the  statue  never  emerges.' 

"In  some  ways,  that  blast  is  hard  to      tchaikovsky 
equal.  But  hold  on  to  your  hats  for  a  bigger  explosion !  Here's 
a  concert  reviewer  who  writes : 

"  'I  feel  at  times  that  the  composer  must  have  made 
a  bet,  for  all  that  his  reputation  was  worth,  that  he 
would  write  the  most  absolutely  hideous  thing  that  had 
ever  been  put  on  paper  —  and  won  it,  too.  The  passion 
for  the  fantastic  and  horrible  has  brought  composition 
to  a  pretty  pass  nowadays.' 

"That  was  what  one  critic  said  on  hearing  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  its  first  performance  of  any  work 
by  a  certain  composer.  The  composer  was  Tchaikovsky,  and 
his  music  was  Marche  Slave. 

"Placed  as  the  last  number  on  the  program  of  February 
23-24,  1883,  this  was  Boston's  introduction  to  the  orchestral 
works  of  Tchaikovsky." 
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OVERTURE  TO  THE  OPERA  "SEMIRAMIDE" 

By  GiOACCHiNO  Antonio  Rossini 

Born  at  Pesaro,  Italy,  February  29,  1792;  died  at  Passy,  France,  November  13,  1868 


! 


This  opera  in  two  acts  on  a  libretto  of  Gaetano  Rossi  (based  on  Voltaire's  tragedy 
of  the  same  name)  was  first  performed  at  the  Fenice  Theatre,  Venice,  February  3, 
1823.  It  was  mounted  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  April  19,  1824;  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
London,  July  15,  1824;  at  the  Theatre  Italien,  Paris,  December  8,  1825.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Federal  Street  Theatre,  March  3,  1851. 

The  Overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum  and  strings. 

There  have  been  two  previous  performances  by  this  orchestra  —  February  23,  1923, 
and  January    14,   1939    (Uaiiicle  Amfitheatrof  conducting). 

WHEN  Rossini  visited  Vienna  in  the  year  1822,  the  young  man  had 
plentiful  assurance  of  the  extent  of  his  fame  beyond  his  own 
country,  for  he  was  idolized  in  the  Austrian  capital  as  his  opera 
"Zelmira"  was  performed.  Rossini,  who  knew  and  admired  Beethoven's 
"Eroica"  Symphony  and  his  then  recent  string  quartets,  asked  his 
friend  Carpani  to  arrange  for  a  visit  to  this  composer,  which  Carpani 
managed,  not  without  difficulty.  The  dandified  appearance  of  the 
brilliantly  successful  Italian  composer  must  have  stood  out  in  contrast 
to  that  of  the  unkempt  Beethoven  in  his  grubby  and  disordered  lodg- 
ings. Yet  Rossini  approached  the  elder  composer  with  sincere  defer- 
ence. He  has  left  this  description  of  the  visit: 

"The  familiar  portraits  of  Beethoven  give  a  good  general  idea  of 
what  he  looked  like,  but  no  picture  could  express  the  indefinable  sad- 
ness apparent  in  his  every  feature.  Under  the  thick  eyebrows  his  eyes 
shone  as  if  from  the  back  of  a  cavern;  they  were  small  but  they  seemed 
to  pierce.  His  voice  was  soft  and  rather  veiled. 

"When  we  entered,  he  at  first  paid  no  attention  but  continued  to 
correct  some  proofs.  Then  suddenly,  raising  his  head,  he  said  in  fairly 
good  Italian:  'Ah,  Rossini,  so  you're  the  composer  of  "The  Barber  of 
Seville."  I  congratulate  you;  it  is  an  excellent  opera  huff  a  which  I  have 
read  with  great  pleasure.  It  will  be  played  as  long  as  Italian  Opera 
exists.  Never  try  to  write  anything  else  but  opera  buffa;  any  attempt 
to  succeed  in  another  style  would  be  to  do  violence  to  your  nature.' 

"  'But,'  interrupted  Carpani,  'Rossini  has  already  composed  a  large 
number  of  opere  serie  —  "Tancredi,"  "Otello"  "Mose."  I  sent  you 
the  scores  a  little  while  back  to  look  at.' 

"  'Yes,  and  I  looked  at  them,'  answered  Beethoven,  'but,  believe  me, 
opera  seria  is  ill  suited  to  the  Italians.  You  do  not  possess  sufficient 
musical  knowledge  to  deal  with  real  drama,  and  how,  in  Italy,  should 
you  acquire  it?  Nobody  can  touch  you  Italians  in  opera  buffa,  a  style 
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ideally  fitted  to  your  language  and  temperament.  Look  at  Cimarosa; 
how  much  better  is  the  comic  part  of  his  operas  than  all  the  rest!  And 
the  same  is  true  of  Pergolesi.  You  Italians  have  a  high  opinion  of  his 
religious  music,  and  I  grant  that  there  is  much  feeling  in  the  "Stahat"; 
but  as  regards  form,  it  is  deficient  in  variety,  and  the  effect  is  monoto- 
nous. Now  ''La  Serva  Padrona"  .  .  .!' 

"I  then  expressed  my  profound  admiration  for  his  genius  and  my 
great  gratitude  for  having  been  allowed  to  voice  it  in  person.  He 
answered  with  a  deep  sigh:  'O,  un  infelice!' " 

Rossini  may  well  have  sensed  the  fundamental  soundness  of  these 
remarks,  even  though  he  could  have  argued  a  financial  and  popular 
success  with  opera  seria  beyond  the  other  composer's  most  hopeful 
dreams.  Beethoven,  who  legitimately  missed  any  deep  and  powerful 
current  in  Rossini's  attempts  at  putting  tragedy  to  music,  nevertheless 
must  have  inwardly  envied  Rossini's  knack  of  turning  tricks  of  the 
theatre,  writing  a  tune,  or  managing  an  ensemble  which  would  send 
the  operatic  public  into  transports  and  subdue  the  entrepreneurs  of 
Europe  into  fabulous  offers  of  gold. 

A  strange  pair,  these  two  made.  The  non-theatrical  Beethoven,  who 
spent  years  upon  one  opera,  made  it  irresistibly  moving  by  the  sheer 
intensity  of  his  belief  in  the  theme  of  loyalty  and  sacrifice,  conquered 
an  intractable  medium  by  the  very  momentum  of  his  zeal;  the  Italian 
whose  fortune  lay  in  his  facility,  who  cheerfully  accepted  almost  any 
preposterous  libretto,  well  knowing  that  he  could  cover  any  tragic 
episode  with  a  rousing  chorus  or  a  brilliant  air.  Beethoven  entirely 
lacked  that  instant  sparkle  of  melody,  that  easy  and  graceful  response 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  sometimes  put 
Rossini  very  close  indeed  to  Mozart  (whom  no  one  in  Europe  held 
in  greater  reverence  than  Rossini  himself) .  The  difference  between 
Beethoven  and  Rossini  is  well  instanced  by  Francis  Toye  in  his  read- 
able "Rossini:  A  Study  in  Tragi-Comedy";  while  Beethoven  found 
it  necessary  to  write  four  overtures  for  one  opera,  Rossini  found  it 
possible  to  fit  one  overture  to  three  operas.  Yet  Rossini  was  astute 
enough,  was  musician  enough,  to  sense  the  rareness  and  profundity  of 
Beethoven's  genius,  and  to  be  incensed  at  the  comparative  neglect  of 
it,  so  far  as  Vienna  at  large  was  concerned.  He  spoke  of  Beethoven 
at  a  dinner  at  Prince  Metternich's  and  tried  to  start  a  subscription 
towards  a  permanent  income  for  him.  People  only  shook  their  heads, 
assuring  Rossini,  truthfully  enough,  that,  "even  if  Beethoven  were 
provided  with  a  house,  he  would  very  soon  sell  it,  for  it  was  his  habit 
to  change  his  abode  every  six  months  and  his  servant  every  six  weeks." 

Less  than  a  year  after  the  encounter  of  the  two,  Rossini  went  to 
Venice  where  his  ''Maometto"  was  mounted,  and  where  it  failed  mis- 
erably. There  were  remarks  in  the  press  to  the  effect  that  Rossini  could 
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hardly  retrieve  himself  from  such  a  setback  with  a  new  opera  in  the 
little  time  that  remained  of  the  season.  The  composer,  now  on  his 
mettle,  and  remembering  perhaps  Beethoven's  piquing  remarks  about 
opera  seria,  forthwith  sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  tragedy  in  music  in 
the  grand  style  in  seven  days  less  than  the  forty  his  contract  allowed. 
"Semiramide"  stepped  forthwith  into  public  favor.  The  Venetian  pub- 
lic, assembled  for  their  carnival,  took  "Semiramide"  to  their  bosoms 
after  a  short  preliminary  hesitation,  and  applauded  through  twenty- 
eight  consecutive  nights  its  overture,  its  more  taking  airs,  its  best 
concerted  numbers,  and  its  innovation  of  a  brass  band  upon  the  stage. 

The  plot  of  "Semiramide,"  long  a  favorite  subject  for  opera,  fol- 
lows the  lines  of  Greek  tragedy.  There  is  a  dispute  over  the  succession 
to  the  throne  of  Babylon.  Semiramis,  the  widowed  Queen,  names 
Arsace,  a  young  general  in  the  army,  to  become  the  new  monarch 
and  her  consort.  The  shade  of  Nino,  the  dead  king,  appears  and 
accuses  her  of  his  murder  by  poison.  Arsace  is  later  revealed  to  be  her 
own  son,  whom  all  had  believed  to  have  been  killed  in  battle.  Arsace 
descends  into  the  tomb  of  Nino,  and  thinking  to  kill  his  rival  in  the 
darkness,  kills  his  own  mother  with  his  father's  sword.  The  crime  of 
Semiramis  is  expiated. 

The  Overture  departs  from  the  custom  of  Rossini  in  introducing 
subjects  from  the  opera  itself.  The  andantino  which  follows  the  short 
introductory  allegro  is  taken  from  the  quintet  in  the  first  act  where 
the  queen  demands  and  receives  the  homage  of  her  subjects.  A  theme 
from  the  final  brilliant  allegro  of  the  overture  is  found  in  a  chorus 
of  the  second  act  (No.  13)  in  which  Arsace  is  told  that  he  must  slay 
both  his  enemy,  Assur,  and  Semiramis  herself. 

Philip  Hale  has  pointed  out  that  there  are  at  least  thirty  operas  in 
which  Semiramis  figures  as  heroine.  "Many  legends  concerning  her 
have  come  down  to  us,  some  of  them  strange  and  even  monstrous.  In 
1910  Professor  Lehmann-Haupt  of  the  Berlin  University  rehabilitated 
her.  It  seems  that  she  lived  about  800  B.C.;  that  her  real  name  was 
Sammurpamat;  that  Ninus  was  her  son,  not  her  husband;  that  she 
was  probably  a  Babylonian;  that,  a  woman,  whose  influence  outlasted 
her  reign,  she  waged  wars  against  the  Indo-Germanic  Medes  and 
against  the  Chaldeans.  The  Semiramis  Canal  which  irrigates  a  great 
part  of  the  Plain  of  Van  dates  from  about  the  time  of  the  Queen,  and 
the  city  of  Van  is  called  by  the  Armenians,  Semiramis." 
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FIFTH  SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  64 

By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  August  of  1888,  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony  was  first  performed 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  November  17  under  the  composer's  direction. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  Theodor 
Ave-Lallemant  of  Hamburg. 

Tchaikovsky's  slight  opinion  of  his  Fifth  Symphony  as  compared 
to  his  ardent  belief  in  his  Fourth  and  Sixth  is  a  curious  fact,  com- 
ing as  it  did  from  the  incorrigible  self-analyst  who  had  so  much  to 
say  to  his  intimate  friends  about  his  doubts  and  beliefs  as  to  the  prog- 
ress of  his  music.  He  never  hesitated  to  tell,  for  example,  when  he  was 
composing  from  the  urge  to  compose  and  when  he  was  forcing  himself 
to  do  it;  when  he  was  writing  "to  order,"  and  when  he  was  not. 

Usually  the  opinion  of  the  composer  has  coincided  with  that  of 
posterity.  The  Fifth  Symphony  is  probably  the  most  notable  exception. 
Of  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Sixth  he  was  always  proud.  The 
"Manfred"  Symphony  he  "hated,"  and  considered  destroying  all  but 
the  opening  movement.  The  two  of  his  operas  which  he  always  de- 
fended have  proved  to  be  the  principal  survivors  —  ''Eugene  One  gin" 
and  "Pique  Dame."  The  former  he  staunchly  believed  in,  despite  its 
early  failures.  But  the  "1812"  Overture  was  an  occasional  piece  for 
which  he  always  felt  it  necessary  to  apologize,  and  his  Ballet  "Nut- 
cracker" never  had  a  warm  word  from  its  composer.  He  always  looked 
upon  it  as  an  uncongenial  subject,  an  annoying  commission. 

As  for  the  Fifth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  seems  to  have  been  skeptical 
about  it  from  the  start.  "To  speak  frankly,"  he  wrote  to  Modeste  in 
May,  "I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for  creative  work.  What  does  this  mean? 
Have  I  written  myself  out?*  No  ideas,  no  inclination!  Still  I  am 
hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little,  material  for  a  symphony."  To  Mme. 
von  Meek,  a  month  later—  "Have  I  told  you  that  I  intend  to  write  a 
symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now  inspiration  seems  to 
have  come.  However,  we  shall  see."  In  August,  with  the  symphony 
"half  orchestrated,"  the  listless  mood  still  prevailed:  "When  I  am  old 
and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my  time  in  growing 


*  Apparently  Tchaikovsky  had  not  forgotten  the  remark  to  this  effect  made  by  a  critic  in 
Moscow  six  years  earlier,  about  his  violin  concerto.  The  composer  must  have  been  unpleas- 
antly aware  that  since  that  time  he  had  written  no  work  in  a  large  form,  which  had  had 
more  than  a  "succes  d'estime."  The  operas  "Mazeppa"  and  "The  Enchantress"  had  fallen 
far  short  of  his  expectations.  In  the  programme  symphony,  "Manfred,"  he  had  never  fully 
believed.  Of  the  orchestral  suites,  only  the  third  had  had  a  pronounced  success. 
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flowers.  My  age  —  although  I  am  not  very  old  [he  was  forty-eight]  — 
begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become  very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play  the 
pianoforte  or  read  at  night  as  I  used  to  do."t  Three  weeks  later  he 
reports  briefly  that  he  has  "finished  the  Symphony." 

The  first  performances,  which  he  conducted  in  St.  Petersburg  on 
November  17  and  24,  1888,  were  a  popular  success,  but  Tchaikovsky 
wrote  to  his  patroness  that  he  considered  his  Symphony  "a  failure." 
He  still  found  in  it  "something  repellent,  something  superfluous, 
patchy,  and  insincere,  which  the  public  instinctively  recognizes."  He 
did  not  accept  their  applause  as  proof  of  enthusiasm;  they  were  only 
being  polite.  "Am  I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat 
and  ring  the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through 
our  Symphony  [the  Fourth].  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably 
superior  it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!"  But  the  musicians  plainly  liked  his' 
Fifth  Symphony,  both  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Prague.  When  its  success 
in  Hamburg  was  outstanding,  he  wrote  to  Davidov:  "The  Fifth  Sym- 
phony was  magnificently  played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after 
having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time."  This  was  written  on 
the  crest  of  its  immediate  success.  Later,  his  misgivings  returned. 

The  fact  that  Germany  became  a  field  of  conquest  by  the  Fifth 
Symphony  must  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Tchaikovsky's 
change  of  heart  about  the  piece.  Central  Europe  had  been  slow  to 
awake  to  his  existence  and  then  had  been  reluctant  to  accept  him  as  a 
composer  of  true  importance.  As  a  visitor,  he  had  been  befriended  by 
individual  musicians.  Von  Biilow  had  taken  up  his  cause  with  charac- 
teristic zeal.  Bilse  had  conducted  his  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  in  Berlin, 
and,  fighting  against  a  general  disapproval,  had  repeated  the  work. 
"These  ear-splitting  effects,"  wrote  a  critic,  "seem  to  us  too  much 
even  for  hell  itself."  The  conservative  ones  had  been  offended  by  the 
"excesses"  of  Tchaikovsky  and  what  seemed  to  them  his  violation  of 
all  the  classical  proprieties.  Year  by  year  this  disapproval  was  worn 
down.  To  their  surprise,  they  found  his  Trio  and  Second  Quartet  to 
be  reasonable  and  listenable  music.  Audiences  were  impressed  by  the 
Fourth  Symphony,  and  when  the  Piano  Concerto  began  to  make  its 
way,  the  critics  who  had  condemned  it  outright  were  compelled  to 
revise  their  first  impressions. 

Ernest  Newman  writes: 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  the  sixth  symphony,  admittedly 
based  on  a  programme,  leaves  us  here  and  there  with  a  sense  that  we 
are  missing  the  connecting  thread,  the  fifth  symphony,  though  to  the 


t  Tchaikovsky's  remarks  in  his  last  years  about  the  coming  of  old  age  were  a  fear  that  his 
creative  powers  would  fail.  His  doubts  about  the  Fifth  Symphony  were  connected  with  thia 
fear. 
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casual  eye  not  at  all  piogrammistic,  bears  the  strongest  internal  evi- 
dences of  having  been  written  to  a  programme.  The  feeling  that  this 
is  so  is  mainly  due  to  the  recurrence,  in  each  movement,  of  the 
theme  with  which  the  symphony  begins.  This  produces  a  feeling  of 
unity  that  irresistibly  suggests  one  central  controlling  purpose.  The 
theme  in  question  is  peculiarly  sombre  and  fateful.  It  recurs  twice 
in  the  following  andante,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  waltz  that 
constitutes  the  third  movement.  In  the  finale,  the  treatment  of  it  is 
especially  remarkable.  It  serves,  transposed  into  the  major,  to  com- 
mence this  movement;  it  makes  more  than  one  reappearance  after- 
wards. But  this  is  not  all  the  thematic  filiation  this  symphony  reveals. 
One  of  the  themes  of  the  second  movement—  the  andante  —  also  recurs 
in  the  finale,  while  the  opening  subject  proper  of  the  finale  (following 
the  introduction)  is  plainly  based  on  the  opening  subject  of  the  whole 
symphony.  Lastly,  the  first  subject  of  the  allegro  of  the  first  movement 
reappears  in  the  major,  on  the  last  page  but  two  of  the  score,  to  the 
same  accompaniment  as  in  the  allegro.  So  that  —  to  sum  the  matter  up 
concisely  —  the  fourth  movement  contains  two  themes  from  the  first 
and  one  from  the  second;  the  third  and  second  movements  each  con- 
tain  one  theme  from  the  first  —  a  scheme  that  is  certainly  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  symphony.  No  one,  I  think,  will  venture 
to  assert  that  so  elaborate  a  system  of  thematic  repetition  as  this  is  due 
to  mere  caprice;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  Tchaikovsky  should  have  in- 
dulged in  it  at  all  if  his  object  had  been  merely  to  write  a  'symphony 
in  four  raovements.'  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  work  em 
bodies  an  emotional  sequence  of  some  kind.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  we 
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have  no  definite  clew  to  this;  but  even  on  the  face  of  the  matter  as  it 
now  stands  the  general  purport  of  the  symphony  is  quite  plain.* 

"The  gloomy,  mysterious  opening  theme  suggests  the  leaden,  delib- 
erate tread  of  fate.  The  allegro,  after  experimenting  ^n  many  moods, 
ends  mournfully  and  almost  wearily.  The  beauty  of  the  andante  is 
twice  broken  in  upon  by  the  first  sombre  theme.  The  third  movement 
—  the  waltz  —  is  never  really  gay;  there  is  always  the  suggestion  of 
impending  fate  in  it;  while  at  times  the  scale  passages  for  the  strings 
give  it  an  eerie,  ghostly  character.  At  the  end  of  this  also  there  comes 
the  heavy,  muffled  tread  of  the  veiled  figure  that  is  suggested  by  the 
opening  theme.  Finally,  the  last  movement  shows  us,  as  it  were,  the 
emotional  transformation  of  this  theme,  evidently  in  harmony  with 
a  change  in  the  part  it  now  plays  in  the  curious  drama.  It  is  in  the 
major  instead  of  in  the  minor;  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  weariness 
and  foreboding,  but  bold,  vigorous,  emphatic,  self-confiden-t.  What 
may  be  the  precise  significance  of  the  beautiful  theme  from  the  second 
movement  that  reappears  in  the  finale  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  transmutation  which  the  first  subject  of  the 
allegro  undergoes,  just  before  the  close  of  the  symphony,  is  of  the 
same  psychological  order  as  that  of  the  'fate'  motive  —  a  change  from 
clouds  to  sunshine,  from  defeat  to  triumph." 

•  Since  these  words  were  written,  the  tentative  sketch  of  a  program  was  found  in  the 
notebooks  of  Tchaikovsky  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Klin.  They  contain 
the  following  notation  for  the  Fifth  Symphony :  "Progrram  of  the  First  Movement  of  the 
Symphony:  Introduction.  Complete  resignation  before  Fate,  or,  which  is  the  same,  before 
the  inscrutable  predestination  of  Providence.  Allegro  (I)  Murmurs,  doubts,  plaints,  reproachee 
against  XXX  [three  crosses  in  the  original].  (II)  Shall  I  throw  myself  in  the  embraces  of 
Faith?  ?  ?  [three  question  marks  in  the  original].  [On  the  comer  of  the  leaf]  a  wonderful 
program,  if  I  could  only  carry  it  out." 
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RCA    VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  nvder  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  1 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1.  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 
Handel  Water  Music 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 

Symphony  No.  104  ( "London" ) 
Mozart  Overture,   "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Schuhert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schmnavn  Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 
Overture  "Genoveva" 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Skrge  Koussevitzky 

Bach    Brandenbiu*^    Concerto    No.    1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmusik; 

in    F;    Brandenburg    Concerto    No.  Serenade    No.    10,    in    B-Flat,    K. 

6.   in   B-Flat;    Suite   No.    1.    in   C;  361;    Symphony    No.   36,    In   C,    K. 

Suite   No.   4,   in    D  425,   "Linz" ;   Symphony  No.  39,  in 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3.    in    E-  E-flat,    K.    543 

Flat.    "Eroica";    Symphony    No.    5,  „     ,     ^   „^                ^.     «  ,     ^  ,^. 

in  C  Minor,  Op.  67 ;  Svmphony  No.  Prokofieff  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  Minor. 

9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral"  OP-    ^3,    Heifetz,    violinist;     Sym- 
phony No.  5;  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F,  Op.  90  Qp.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 
Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz,  violinist 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-  ^o^'^^  Bolero;  Ma  M$re  L'Oye  Suite 

ford";    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G,  e,  t    ,>     *     e         v.           xt        o      i       « 

"Surprise":  Toy  Symphony  Schubert     Symphony     No.    8,    In     B 

Minor,  "Unfinished" 
Khatch  atari  an    Concerto    for    Piano 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell,  Tchaikovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

P^^"^^*-  Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor.  Op. 

MendeUsohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  B  Minor, 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play    (SSy^  r.p.m.)   and 
(in  most  cases)  45  r.p.m 
The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only : 

Charles  Munch  conducting :  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet ;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" ;  Ravel,  La  Valse 

Serge  Koussevitzkt  conducting :  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony ;  Wagner,  Prel- 
ude to  "Lohengrin." 

Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 


In  the  finest  fiomes...on  the  concert  stage 


The  Baldwin  is  a  pre-eminent  piano  oF  the  concert  world- 
yet  it  is  essenlialiy  a  piano  for  the  home.     That  is 

why  in  homes  where  quality  and  endurins  beauty 
are  the  measure  of  value  you  will  find  the  Baldwin. 
A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  in  its  superb 
craftsmanship,  will  give  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 

pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  finesL 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES   MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Season  iQy} 

BERKSHIRE      FESTIVAL 

A  r  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASS. 


(U)}] certs  iu  tlie  Theatre 
(SAT.  EVES.  AT  «:»0;  SI  IV.  Al  TS.  AT  3) 

July  11  R:  12:      Bach  Programs  July  18  Jv  19:      Mo/art  Programs 

July  25:     Strauss,  Mn  hai  d,  Ravel,  Foss 

July  2(3:  HA^I)^  Piograui 


(] 0)1  certs  in  the  Sited 
(FRI.  AND  SAT.  EVES.  AT  »::iO:  SIIV.  AFTS.  AT  3) 

SERIES  A    (July  31,  August    1,  2) 

Tlie  programs  will  itidude:  .  .  .  Beethoven  —  Overture,  "Lconorc"  No.  3; 
Mend(^lssoJn} —  X'u^Wn  (loiutifo  {Soloist:  Zino  I'kanckscaiti)  ;  Cophnul — 
"Appalachian  Spring";  Rax'el  —  "Wolero";  all-Tchaikovsky  program  —^'W^m 
let"  0\('r(iuc,  Suite,  "MozMitiana",  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  Overture,  Symphony 
No.  5;  .Sr//////?c///// —  "Manfied"  0\eriure;  loss  —  V'vawo  (>oncerto  (the  com- 
poser as  soloist);  .U*";?^/^/^.?^//;;  —  "Ii;ili.in"  Svm|)hony;  /./v:f  —  "Mephisto 
Waltz". 

SERIES  B    (August  7,  8,  9) 

TJk:  programs  will  iucluch;  .  .  .  Handel  —  "Water  Music";  Barber  — 
"Adagio  for  Strings";  SaintSaefis  —  CfUo  Concerto  (Soloist:  Gregor  Fiati- 
GORSKv)  ;  Strauss  —  "Don  Quixote";  /J^)//oz  —  Dramatic  Symphony  "Romeo 
and  Juliet";  Koussevitzky  Memorial  Program:  //^yr//?  —  Symphony  No.  102; 
yVf«///^r  —  Symphony  No.  2    ("Resurrection"). 

SERIES  C   (August   14,  15,   16) 

The  programs  -will  include  .  .  .  Chrrubini  -"AnsLcreon"  Overture;  Schu- 
bert —  "Unfinished"  Symphony;  Ravel  —  Piano  Concerto  for  the  Left  Hand 
(Soloist:  Seymour  Lipkin)  :  I rrt^i^77<?r  —  Prelude  and  Love-Death,  "Tristan  and 
Isolde";  "A  Siegfried  Idyll";  "Die  Meistersinger,"  Excerpts  from  Act  III; 
HindemitJi  —  Concerto  for  Strings  and  Brass;  Brahms —  Symphony  No.  2; 
Chavez  —  "Sinfonia  India";   Brahms  —  "Requiem." 

Programs  Subject   to   Change 


GUEST   CONDUCTORS 

Pierre  Monteux  (Aug.  1)      •     Leonard  Bernstein  (Aug.  9  and  15) 


Berkshire  Music  Center  (July  ^  —  August  16) 
Subscript 


Subscriptions  are  now  being  taken  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  for  the 

Shed  Series  A,  b',  and  C. 


Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  March  13,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 

Mozart Adagio  and  Fugue  for  String  Orchestra,  K.  546 

Martinu    Symphony  No.    1 

I.  Modcrato;  Poco  piu  mosso 

IT.  Allegro;  Trio;  Poco  moderato 

III.  Largo 

IV.  Allegro  non  troppo 

INTERMISSION 

Ravel "La  Valse,"  Choreographic  Poem 

Faure "Dolly,"  Six  Pieces  for  Piano 

(Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Henri  Rabaud) 
I.     Berceuse 
II.     Mi-a-ou 

III.  Le  Jardin  de  Dolly 

IV.  Kitty- Valse 
V.     Tendresse 

VI.     Le  Pas  Espagnol 

AVagner Excerpts  from  Act  III, 

"Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg" 

Introduction  —  Dance  of  the  Apprentices  — 
Procession   of   the   Mastersingers 


BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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ADAGIO   AND   FUGUE    IN    C   MINOR   FOR   STRINGS,   K.   546 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  \'icnna,  December  5,  1791 


Mozart  composed  this  fugue  for  two  pianofortes  December  29,  1783  (K.  j2G). 
hi  June,  1788,  in  \'icnua,  he  arranged  (he  fugue  for  strings,  adding  an  introduction, 
I  his  fugue  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Xo\  ember  25-2G,  1910,  Max  Fiedler  conducting  it  (according  to  the  program) 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  It  was  performed  at  these  concerts  on  November  9-10, 

»945- 

M()/,ARi,  living  in  a  musics]  ;igc  vslnch  ^\■as  harnionically  and 
nielodically  inclined,  was  seldom  retjiiired  to  compose  strict 
liigues.  Masses  lor  the  Chuich  called  lor  iiigal  choral  writing,  and  a 
great  quantity  ol  church  music  by  Mozart,  of  which  his  C  minor  Mass 
is  an  outstanding  example,  is  proof  in  itself  of  his  contrapuntal  abili- 
ties (and  yet  a  traditional  master  like  Padre  Martini  found  Mozart's 
church  nuisic  a  compromise  vviih  the  se\ critics  of  the  })ast)  .  Mo/art 
brought  the  fugue  up  to  date  lor  eighteenth  centiny  uses  by  giving 
it  the  Iluent  play  found  in  his  Overture  to  "The  Magic  Flute,"  or 
in  the  finale  of  his  "Jupiter"  Symphony  where  all  the  customary 
fugal  manipidations,  cleverly  concealed,  can  be  detected  by  the  ex- 
pert.* The  Fugue  in  C  minor,  like  others  which  he  wrote  in  his 
Vienna  years,  is  evidence  enough  that  Mozart  could  assume  with 
ease  the  robe  of  the  fugal  logician,  and  acquit  himself  handsomely 
within  archaic  and  prescribed  bounds. 

"The  effect  of  the  C  minor  Fugue,"  so  Otto  Jahn  has  written,  "rests 
neither  on  the  soimd  effects  of  the  pianoforte  nor  on  those  of  the 
stringed  instruments.  It  is  so  broadly  conceived,  so  earnestly  and  with 
such  ruthless  severity  carried  out,  that  the  external  means  of  expres- 
sion fall  into  the  background  before  the  energetic  enunciation  of  the 
knvs  of  form,  obeyed  consciously,  but  without  servility.  Quite  other- 
Avise  is  the  case  with  the  introdtiction,  which,  written  originally  for 
strings,  is  expressly  adapted  to  their  peculiarities  of  sound  effect.  The 
harmonic  treatment,  and  more  especially  tlie  enharmonic  changes,  are 
of  extraordinary  beauty  and  depth,  and  occasion  remarkable  effects 
of  suspense  ancl  climax.  Most  admirable  is  the  art  with  which  the 
character  of  the  movement  as  an  introduction  is  maintained,  and  the 
defiant  style  of  the  follo^ving  fugue  clearly  indicated,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  mind  is  tuned  to  a  pitch  of  longing  and  melancholy  which 
makes  the  entrv  of  the  categorical  fugue  a  positi\e  relief  and  stimu- 
lant." 


*  Mozart,  like  Beethoven,  turn  out  'canons'  for  diversion.  Sometimes  he  lifted  them  to  higher 
purposes,  as  in  his  wind  octet. 
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Gottfried,  Baron  van  Swieten,  whom  Mozart  met  in  Vienna,  was  a 
devoted,  even  an  obstinate  admirer  of  the  music  of  Handel  and  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  composers  who  in  Vienna  in  his  day  were  little  known  and 
seldom  performed.  The  Baron's  insistence  that  musicians  should  play 
this  music  and  all  of  his  friends  listen  to  it  had  the  fortunate  result  of 
leading  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Beethoven  after  them  into  a  wider  ac- 
quaintance and  a  deepened  interest  in  the  music  of  Bach  and  Handel. 
This  wealthy  musical  amateur  held  private  musical  sessions  (borrow- 
ing the  French  title  "Concert  Spirituel")  each  Sunday  in  Vienna  from 
noon  until  two,  and  at  these  Mozart  and  Haydn  each  provided  their 
talents  as  performers.  For  the  trio  or  quartet  groups  of  van  Swieten's 
Sunday  sessions,  Mozart  arranged  eight  fugues  from  Bach's  "Well  Tem- 
pered Clavichord,"  one  from  "The  Art  of  Fugue"  and  one  from  an 
organ  sonata,  writing  his  own  introductions  or  adapting  movements 
from  Bach.  Jahn  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  string  arrangement  of 
the  Fugue  in  C  minor  and  its  introduction  were  made  expressly  for 
a  quartet  at  the  Baron's.*  So  insatiable  was  this  enthusiast  that  Mozart 
wrote  his  father  in  Salzburg  to  ransack  the  house  for  fugues  or  even 
some  of  the  church  music  which  Leopold  (himself  something  of  an  old- 
schooler)  had  once  written  and  decently  laid  away  in  his  attic.  Mozart 
also  revised  several  oratorios  of  Handel  for  performances  which  the 
Baron  organized.  It  was  thus  an  accidental  circumstance  which  deflected 
the  creative  thoughts  of  Mozart,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  Haydn, 
into  the  old  fugal  channels.  Beethoven  later  encountered  van  Swieten 
in  Vienna  in  the  same  way,  and  this  master's  love  for  both  Bach  and 
Handel  was  no  doubt  greatly  deepened,  just  as  his  acquaintance  with 


*  And  yet  John   Barbirolli,   who  studied  the  manuscript  of  the  fugue,   believes  that  it  was 
undoubtedly  intended  for  a  larger  string  group : 

"The  whereabouts  of  the  manuscript  of  the  Adagio  is  at  present  unknown,  but  it  is  obvious 
from  the  manuscript  of  the  Fugue  (now  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Museum),  that 
Mozart  intended  it  for  string  orchestra,  and  not  for  string  quartet ;  for  at  Bar  110  I  found, 
on  examining  the  manuscript,  that  he  writes  separate  lines  for  the  'cellos  and  basses  (with 
of  course  different  parts),  his  two  staves  being  clearly  marked,  'violoncelli'  and  'contrabassi'. 
Apart  from  this  incontrovertible  evidence,  another  interesting  and  vitally  important  point 
which  Mozart  —  with  his  amazing  instinct  for  orchestration  —  must  have  realized  at  the  time, 
is  that  the  whole  piece  sounds  as  unsatisfactory  for  string  quartet  as  it  is  magnificent  for 
orchestra.  The  Adagio  is  of  a  wondrous  beauty  and  depth  of  feeling,  and  the  Fugue  a  marvel 
of  contrapuntal  felicity." 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

A  College  of  Music 

Harrison  Keller,  President  Malcolm  Holmes,  Dean 

Faculty  of  the  Conservatory  includes  the  following  members  of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra 
RAYMOND  ALLARD  GEORGES  FOUREL  ERNST  PANENKA 

RICHARD  BURGIN  ALFRED  KRIPS  JAMES  PAPPOUTSAKIS 

PASQUALE  CARDILLO  MARCEL  LAFOSSE  CHARLES  SMITH 

GINO  CIOFFI                        ROSARIO  MAZZEO  ROGER  VOISIN 

JOSEPH  DE  PASQUALE           GEORGES  MOLEUX  ALFRED  ZIGHERA 

PAUL  FEDOROVSKY    BERNARD  ZIGHERA 

FERNAND  GILLET 
JOHN  W.  COFFEY  GEORGES  LAURENT  WILLEM  VALKENIER 

For  further  information  apply  Dean,  290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
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their  music,  then  difficult  of  access,  was  much  extended.  Beethoven 
copied  out  Mozart's  fugue  in  C  minor  for  his  own  study,  an  incident 
which  confirms  the  importance  of  Mozart  as  in  the  line  of  great 
contrapuntal  masters,  like  Beethoven  after  him. 

The  appearance  of  the  Baron  van  Swieten  on  the  musical  scene  in 
Vienna  was  thus  as  significant  as  the  Baron  himself,  musically  con- 
sidered, was  unimportant.  He  composed  a  series  of  symphonies  which, 
Haydn  once  remarked,  were  "as  stiff  as  himself."  It  was  in  Berlin 
that  van  Swieten  had  acquired  his  love  for  music  in  the  strict  style. 
Born  in  1734,  the  son  of  the  physician  to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
Gottfried  was  trained  for  a  diplomatic  career  and  in  1771  was  ap- 
pointed by  Josef  H  as  Austrian  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Prussia. 
In  Berlin  there  had  grown  up  a  deliberate  cultivation  of  the  music 
of  Bach  and  Handel.  Frederick  the  Great  had  been  severe  and  un- 
compromising in  his  musical  tastes.  Friedemann  Bach,  living  there, 
was  an  advocate  of  his  father's  style.  Emmanuel  Bach,  chafing  at 
these  rigidities,  left  for  Hamburg.  F.  W.  Marpurg,  with  his  famous 
handbook  on  general  bass,  was  a  force  in  Berlin,  and  so  was  J.  P. 
Kirnberger.  Kirnberger,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Sebastian  Bach, 
was  chamber  musician  to  the  Princess  Amalie  of  Prussia,  a  sister  of 
the  reigning  king.  The  Princess  pointedly  frowned  on  Gluck,  and 
favored  performances  of  Bach.  The  cult  which  grew  up  in  Berlin 
was  so  conservative  that  when  the  music  by  the  "modernist"  Haydn 
was  performed,  individuals  were  seen  to  leave  the  auditorium  in  pro- 
test. The  Baron  van  Swieten  did  not  carry  his  love  of  Bach  and 
Handel  so  far  as  this.  He  was  ready  to  admit  the  importance  of 
Mozart  and  Haydn,  especially  insofar  as  they  profited  by  the  earlier 
masters.  "As  far  as  music  is  concerned,"  he  wrote,  "I  have  gone  back 
to  the  times  when  it  was  thought  necessary  before  practising  an  art 
to  study  it  thoroughly  and  systematically.  In  such  study  I  find  nourish- 
ment for  my  mind  and  heart,  and  support  when  I  am  discouraged  by 
any  fresh  proof  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  art." 

When  fortune  took  the  Baron  van  Swieten  from  Berlin  to  Vienna, 
he  carried  with  him  a  quantity  of  scores  by  Handel  and  Bach,  together 
with  such  other  fugues  as  he  had  been  able  to  lay  his  hands  on. 
Establishing  himself  in  Vienna  about  1778,  he  succeeded  his  father 
as  Prefect  of  the  Imperial  Library.  He  took  advantage  of  his  position, 
rank  and  wealth  to  organize  invitation  concerts  where  fugues,  then 
anything  but  popular  in  Vienna,  were  the  principal  fare.  The  Baron 
never  permitted  anything  less  than  complete  attention  from  his  audi- 
ence. "Whenever  a  whispered  conversation  arose,"  so  Jahn  tells  us, 
"His  Excellency  would  rise  from  the  seat  in  the  first  row,  draw  himself 
up  to  his  full  majestic  height,  measure  the  offenders  with  a  long, 
serious  look,  and  then  very  slowly  resume  his  seat.  The  proceeding 
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never  failed  of  its  effect.  ...  In  his  intercourse  with  artists,  however 
highly  he  might  estimate  them  and  their  works,  his  demeanor  was 
always  that  of  a  grand  seigneur,  and  he  enforced  his  own  views  with 
an  air  of  somewhat  overbearing  superiority.  This  was  Haydn's  ex- 
perience, and  Mozart  can  scarcely  have  escaped  some  measure  of 
annoyance  from  the  same  source." 

The  chapter  "Mozart  and  Counterpoint"  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
in  Alfred  Einstein's  "Mozart,  His  Character  and  His  Work."  In  this 
chapter  the  author  writes:  "We  need  not  trace  here  in  detail  Mozart's 
difficulties  in  connection  with  Bach  or  with  polyphony.  It  need  only 
be  emphasized  that  they  were  real  difficulties,  a  mute  crisis  of  creative 
activity.  Mozart  was  too  great  and  fine  a  musician  not  to  feel  deeply 
and  painfully  the  conflict  produced  when  his  habit  of  thinking  in 
terms  of  galant  and  'learned'  music  was  shaken  by  the  encounter  with 
a  living  polyphonic  style.  Bach  did  not  live  to  experience  the  musical 
dualism  of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  smallest 
gavotte,  the  shortest  passepied  from  one  of  his  clavier  suites,  though 
it  may  appear  galant,  is  in  reality  as  polyphonic  in  feeling  as  one  of 
the  organ  chorales  or  the  Kunst  der  Fuge.  Can  it  be  believed  that 
Mozart  was  not  deeply  aware  of  the  superhuman  grandeur  of  this 
music,  as  an  overpowering  quality  that  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
work  of  any  of  his  contemporaries?  Where  in  contemporary  music 
were  there  compositions  with  the  free  logic  of  voice-leading,  the  scope 
and  consistency  of  structure  of  Bach's  organ  trios?  Mozart  was  never 
completely  finished  with  this  experience,  but  it  enriched  his  imagina- 
tion and  resulted  in  more  and  more  perfect  works.  The  first  is  a 
Meniietto  in  canone  in  the  Serenade  for  eight  wind-instruments 
(K.  388,  July  1782) ,  with  the  trio  al  rovescio  —  an  artful  piece  in  which 
he  is  still  influenced  more  by  Joseph  Haydn  than  by  Johann  Sebastian 
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Outstanding  accredited  institution  with  an  eminent  facultj  of 
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Coarses  leading  to  the  degrrees  A.A.  in  Mus. :  B.Mus.;  M.M. ;  M.M.Ed. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Graduate  School  —  M.A. ;  Ph.D. 
In  conjunction  with  the  School  of  Education  —  M.Ed.;   Ed.D. 
Special   Classes   include  —  Master  Classes  under  — 

Opera  Workshop,  Sarah  Caldwell,  Director  Arthur    Fiedler 

Pianists'  Workshop,  Jules  Wolff ers.  Director  Albert  Spaldingr 

Workshop  in  Music  Education,  Renowned  risitinsr  Lecturers  Paul  Ulanowsky 

Intersession  —  June  1  to  July  11 
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Complete  information  upon  request 

Dean  Robert  A.  Choate 
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Bach.  The  second  is  perhaps  the  Fugue  for  Two  Claviers  in  C  minor. 
.  .  .  And  the  crown  of  his  labors  with  the  fugue  is  found  in  the 
Fantasy  in  F  minor  for  an  organ-mechanism  in  a  clock,  dating  from 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  or  the  Adagio  and  Allegro  for  a  similar  in- 
strument (K.  594) ,  finished  a  few  months  before.  Here  his  mastery 
achieved  full  freedom  in  the  conquest  of  the  'strict  style';  and  it  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  he  wrote  the  Adagio  and  Allegro  with  ex- 
treme unwillingness  ('  ...  as  it  is  a  kind  of  composition  which  I 
detest  .  .  .')  'for  the  watchmaker,'  namely  Count  Deym,  who  had 
commissioned  the  piece  as  commemorative  of  the  death  of  a  hero. 
Field  Marshal  Laudon." 

Mr.  Einstein  in  the  same  chapter  discusses  Mozart's  relations  with 
Padre  Martini  at  Bologna,  where  his  proficiency  in  the  strict  church 
style  was  put  to  a  searching  test,  with  less  success  than  his  father  has 
led  us  to  suppose: 

Mozart  had  occupied  himself  with  older,  stricter  polyphony,  when 
he  visited  Bologna  and  Padre  Giambattista  Martini  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  of  1770.  Martini  had  set  him  to  do  canonic  studies  in  the 
style  of  the  somewhat  colorless  canons  that  he  himself  had  inserted  as 
vignettes  in  his  history  of  music.  The  old  Franciscan  had  sought  to 
acquaint  Mozart  with  an  older  polyphonic  vocal  style  of  which  perhaps 
he  himself  alone  in  the  eighteenth  century  still  had  a  full  and  true 
conception.  In  Florence,  after  the  first  visit  to  Bologna,  Wolfgang  en- 
countered the  most  petrified  counterpoint  in  the  world  in  a  Stabat 
Mater  by  the  Grand  Ducal  Superintendent  of  Music,  Marchese  di 
Ligniville;  and  he  was  so  industrious  or  impressed  that  he  copied  out 
of  the  printed  work  no  less  than  nine  movements,  just  as  he  also  copied 
and  solved  several  puzzle  canons  out  of  Padre  Martini's  Storia  della 
musica. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.   i 

By  BoHUSLAV  Martinu 

Born  December  18,  1890,  in  Policka,  Czechoslovakia 


The  first  movement  was  completed  at  Jamaica  (Long  island)  in  June,  1941.  The 
Scherzo  and  Largo  were  written  at  Middlebury,  Vermont,  in  July,  and  the  last 
part  at  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  in  July  and  August.  (Mr.  Martinu  was  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.)  The  score  was  completed  at  Manomet, 
Massachusetts,  on  September  1.  The  symphony  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Mme.  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  It  was  introduced  at  these  concerts  on  November  13-14, 
1942. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 
3  clarinets,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  2  harps,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  triangle,  piano  and  strings. 

HAVING    (at  the  age  of  51*)  composed  a  symphony  for  the  first  time 
Mr.  Martinu  kindly  supplied,  in  lieu  of  a  detailed  analysis,  his 
convictions  about  this  form: 

"The  form  of  the  symphony  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  contem- 
porary composers.  The  century  past  has  left  us  a  form  well  established 
not  only  in  structure  but  in  its  content  of  elevated  expression  and 
grandeur.  The  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven  has  been  an  example. 
The  Romantic  and  post-Romantic  epochs  have  added  a  further  and 
a  very  earnest  ideology  —  a  sentiment  tragic,  pathetic,  even  grandilo- 
quent, have  placed  the  symphony  at  the  highest  level  of  musical  com- 
position. It  is  certainly  not  my  intention  to  dispute  this  natural  and 
logical  position.  I  wish  only  to  clarify  a  certain  conviction  which  has 
resulted  from  the  development  of  the  form  in  our  time.  In  spite  of 
several  attempts  of  contemporary  composers  to  change  the  structure, 
to  find  another  solution  in  writing  a  symphony  in  a  single  movement, 
in  five  parts,  etc.,  its  essential  nature  remains  unchanged,  with  rare 
exceptions.  There  enter  here  the  problems  which  disturb  the  com- 
poser when  he  begins  a  work  and  when  he  assembles  his  musical, 
ideological  and  technical  material. 

"To  forestall  misinterpretation  of  my  remarks  and  to  avoid  seeming 
dogmatic,  I  should  like  to  offer  as  my  own  the  thoughts  and  senti- 


*  It  is  worth  noting  that  Hindemith  wrote  his  first  symphony  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  at 
45  ;  Stravinsky  at  58. 

f  Continued  on  page  16 1 
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The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

List  of  Non-Resident  Members  jar  Season   1952-1953 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge  with  deep 
appreciation  their  gratitude  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as  Friends  of  the 
Orchestra  this  Season  and  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  their  thanks  in  par- 
ticular to  those  members  outside  the  Boston  area  whose  names  appear  on  the 
following  pages: 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Abrich— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Laurence  Achilles— Connecticut 
Mrs.  William  Ackerman— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Adams— New  York 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Walter  Adler— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Hugh  B.  Allison— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Lloyd  V.  Almirall— New  York 
Miss  Evelyn  Amann— New  Jersey 
Colonel  John  L.  Ames,  Jr.— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Ames— New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  R.  Ames— Maine 
Mrs.  Copley  Amory— Washington,  D.C, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson- 
Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Philip  T.  Andrews— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  R.  Edward  Annin— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  A.  J.  Arnstein— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Arvedson— Michigan 
Mr.  Seymour  R.  Askin— New  York 

Mr.  Donald  S.  Babcock— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  J.  Deming  Bacon— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Cornelia  M.  Baekeland— New  York 
Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Baker— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ballard— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Ballou— 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frederick  G.  Balz— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Paul  Bardach— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mary  Margaret  H.  Barr— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Frederick  O.  Bartlett— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Helen  L.  Bass— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Emil  J.  Baumann— New  York 
Mr.  Gerald  F.  Beal-New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  Bedetti— Florida 
Beethoven  Club  of  Providence— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frank  Begrisch— New  York 
Beinecke  Foundation— New  York 
Mrs.  Haughton  Bell— New  York 
Miss  Helen  Chrystal  Bender— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Elliot  S.  Benedict— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  W.  Benjamin- 
Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Herbert  Bennett,  Jr.— 

Illinois 
Mrs.  Winchester  Bennett— Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  W.  Berg— New  Jersey 
Mrs,  Henri  L.  Berger— Connecticut 
Mr.  Louis  K.  Berman— New  York 
Mr.  Myer  Berman— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Henry  J.  Bernheim— New  York 
Mrs.  Sylvan  Bernstein— New  York 
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Dr.  Frank  B.  Berry— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bcston— Maine 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Betts— New  York 
Mr.  Rene  Bickart— New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bingham— New  York 
Mrs.  Max  Binswanger— New  York 
Miss  Mary  Plait  Birdseye— New  York 
Miss  Stella  Bishop— New  York 
Blackstone  Valley  Music  Teachers'  Society- 
Rhode  Island 
Misses  Ada  and  Janet  Blinkhorn— 

Rhode  Island 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss- 
Washington,  D.C. 
Mrs.  Julius  Blum— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blum— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Bogin— Connecticut 
Mr.  Edward  L.  Bonoll— New  York 
Mr.  John  C.  Borden— New  York 
Mr.  Adolphe  E.  Borie— California 
Mr.  Alfred  C.  Bowman— New  York 
Mrs.  E.  S.  R.  Brandt-Rhode  Island 
Mr.  T.  W.  Bresnahan— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  W.  Bridge— Maine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Brier— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Harriet  M.  Briggs— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Richard  deN.  Brixey— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Brooks— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown- 
Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Mabel  Wolcott  Brown— Connecticut 
Miss  Mary  Loomis  Brown— New  York 
Miss  Norvelle  W.  Browne— New  York 
Miss  Virginia  F.  Browne— Connecticut 
Miss  Ruth  E.  Buchan— Rhode  Island 
Miss  R.  Ethel  Bugbee— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Bullowa— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M.  Burgess— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  J.  Campbell  Burton— New  York 
Miss  Julia  A.  Butler— Connecticut 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hyde  Cabot— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Maria  L.  Camardo— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Wallace  Campbell— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  G.  Carey— New  York 
Mrs.  Otis  Swan  Carroll— New  York 
Mr.  Ralph  M.  Carson— New  York 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Carter— Hawaii 
Mrs.  John  L.  Carter— New  Jersey 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Chaffee- 
Rhode  Island 
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Mrs.  B.  Duvall  Chambers— South  Carolina 

Mr.  Jackson  Chambers— New  York 

Chaminade  Ckib— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Rosepha  P.  Chisholm— New  York 

Miss  Mabel  Choate— New  York 

Chopin  Club  of  Providence— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  T.  Clapp-Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Clark,  Jr.— New  York 

Mrs.  Henry  Cannon  Clark— New  York 

Mrs.  Sidney  Clifford— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Eloise  Close— New  York 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cobb— New  York 

Mr.  William  A.  Coffin— New  Jersey 

Mr.  Wilfred  P.  Cohen— New  York 

Miss  C.  Coleman— New  York 

Mr.  V.  U.  Coletti-Perucca— Italy 

Mrs.  Dayton  Colie— New  Jersey 

Mr.  Gilman  Collier— New  York 

Miss  Genette  T.  Collins— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  George  E.  Comery— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Comey— Maine 

Miss  Alice  M.  Comstock— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  G.  Congdon— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Margaret  Conklin— Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Conklin— Connecticut 

Miss  Luna  B.  Converse— Vermont 

Mrs.  Francis  R.  Cooley— Connecticut 

Mrs.  James  E.  Cooper— Connecticut 

Mrs.  Adelaide  T.  Corbett— New  York 

Miss  Constance  Crawford— New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swasey  Crocker— New  York 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Crofts— Connecticut 

Miss  Esther  S.  Crosby— New  York 

Mrs.  Gammell  Cross— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Crowell— Connecticut 

Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Gurnee  Gumming- New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs,  Morgan  Cutts— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mary  Daboll— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Charles  Whitney  Dall— New  York 

Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mildred  L.  B.  deBarritt— New  York 

Mr.  Vincent  Dempsey— Missouri 

Mr.  W.  W.  Dempster— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  Deveny— California 

Mrs.  Adrian  G.  Devine— New  York 

Mrs.  Paul  Churchill  DeWolf-Rhode  Island 

Miss  Myrtle  T.  Dexter— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Dietz— New  York 

Mrs.  Clarence  C.  Dittmer— New  York 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Dodge— New  York 

Mrs.  L.  K.  Doelling— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Doft— New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Dorff— New  York 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Dresser— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Marian  Drury— Connecticut 

Miss  Beatrice  Dunn— New  York 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Dykes— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Eaton— New  Hampshire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  D.  Eckstein— New  York 


Miss  Edith  W.  Edwards— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards- 
Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Louis  H.  Ehrlich— New  York 
Mrs.  Herbert  G.  Einstein— New  York 
Dr.  Arnold  Eisendorfer— New  York 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Erickson— New  York 
Mr.  Irving  N.  Espo— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Esty— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  A.  Evans— Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Fales— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Jocelyn  Farr— New  Jersey 

Miss  Ellen  Faulkner— New  York 

Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Fay— New  York 

Mrs.  Dana  H.  Ferrin— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Finch,  Jr.— 
Connecticut 

Miss  Louise  M.  Fish— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Margaret  Fisher— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Fitch- 
New  Hampshire 

Miss  Mary  R.  Fitzpatrick— New  York 

Mrs.  Paul  A.  Fletcher— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Oscar  Foley— Washington 

Mr.  Sumner  Ford— New  York 

Miss  Helen  Foster— New  York 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Fowler— New  Jersey 

Miss  Flora  Fox— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heywood  Fox— Connecticut 

Mrs.  Lewis  W.  Francis— New  York 

Mrs.  Clarke  F.  Freeman— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Freeman— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  French— Vermont 

Mr.  George  P.  Frenkel— New  York 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman— New  York 

Mr.  Stanleigh  P.  Friedman— New  York 

Mrs.  Angelika  W.  Frink— New  York 

Miss  Helen  Frisbie— Connecticut 

Miss  Edna  B.  Fry— New  Jersey 

Mr.  M.  C.  Fuller— New  York 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Fuller— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Murray  Gartner— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Regina  A.  Garvey— New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Gately— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Katharine  R.  Geddes— Ohio 
Mrs.  Otto  Gerdau— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Gershman— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  P.  H.  Glassberg— New  York 
Mrs.  R.  H.  I.  Goddard,  Jr.-Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mary  Golden— Florida 
Miss  H.  Goldman— New  Jersey 
Mr.  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan— New  York 
Mrs.  William  S.  Gordon— New  York 
D.  S.  and  R.  H.  Gottesman  Foundation- 
New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  H.  Gray— New  York 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Gray,  Jr.— Vermont 
Miss  Gilda  Greene— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Greene— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Marion  Thompson  Greene— New  York 
Mrs.  Rosalind  Greengard— New  York 
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Mrs.  W.  B.  Greenman— New  York 

Mrs.  William  Bates  Greenough— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  William  Grenier— Wyoming 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Gribbin— New  York 

Mr.  Walter  W.  Gross— New  York 

Mrs.  Morris  Grossman— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Mortimer  Grunauer— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Guild— New  York 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Guinsburg— New  York 

Mrs.  John  T.  Gyger— Maine 

Miss  Beatrice  Hall— New  York 

Mr.  Francis  Hallowell— Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N,  Penrose  Hallowell— 

New  York 
Dr.  Edmund  H.  Hamann— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Hammond— Connecticut 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Hancock— New  York 
Miss  Lowene  Harding— New  York 
Mrs.  F.  M.  G.  Hardy— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hart— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Anna  Hartmann— Wisconsin 
Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Harvey— Connecticut 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hatchctt— New  York 
Mrs.  Victor  M.  Haughton— New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Stuart  Haupt— New  York 
Mrs.  Harold  B.  Hayden— New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Hazard— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Irving  Heidell— New  York 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller— New  York 
Mrs.  B.  S.  Herkimer— New  York 
Mrs.  Percy  V.  Hill— Maine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Whiley  Hilles— 

Connecticut 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Hilliard— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Himmelblau— 

Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Hinckley— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Walter  A.  Hirsch— New  York 
Mr.  Eliot  P.  Hirshberg— New  York 
Hochschild  Fund,  Inc.— New  York 
Mrs.  Paul  H.  Hodge— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Arthur  Hodges— Connecticut 
Mrs.  H.  Hoermann— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Robert  F.  Hoffman— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Bernard  J.  Hogue— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Holden— Vermont 
Mr.  Henry  Homes— New  York 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Horner— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Harry  Horner— Maine 
Mrs.  John  Hubbard— New  York 
Mrs.  Lea  Hudson— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  W.  Huebsch— New  York 
Mr.  Frederick  G.  L.  Huetwell— Michigan 
Mrs.  John  C.  Hunt— Connecticut 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Hyams— New  York 

Mrs.  F.  N.  Iglehart— Maryland 

Dr.  Sidney  H.  Ingbar— Maryland 

Mrs.  Arthur  Ingraham— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Marion  R.  Irvine— New  York 

Miss  Louise  M.  Iselin— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Izenstatt— Maine 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Jackson— New  York 

Mr.  R.  Jacobs— New  York 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Jacobs— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  P.  Jacobson— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  George  W.  Jacoby— New  York 
Dr.  M.  Jagendorf— New  York 
Mr.  Halstcd  James— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Jarcho- New  York 
Miss  Edith  L.  Jarvis— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  E.  Jewett— 

New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Charles  Jockwig— New  York 
Dr.  Howard  V.  Jones,  Jr.— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  T.  Catesby  Jones— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  \Vallace  S.  Jones— New  Jersey 
Mr.  George  E.  Jiidd,  Jr.— New  York 
Mr.  William  M.  Judd— New  York 
Mr.  Artluir  Judcll— New  York 
Mrs.  Stanley  Judkins— New  York 

Mr.  Leo  B.  Kagan— New  York 
Miss  Constance  V.  Kang— New  York 
Mrs.  F.  Karelson,  Jr.— New  York 
Mr.  Maxim  Karolik— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frederick  L.  Kateon— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Gerald  L.  Kaufman— New  York 
Mrs.  Carl  F.  Kaufmann— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Leonard  Kcblcr— New  York 
Mrs.  George  A.  Kccney— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley— 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Marshall  R.  Kernochan— New  York 
Mrs.  Eugene  A.  Kingman— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  E.  Kivelson— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  P.  Klar— New  York 
Miss  Elena  H.  Klasky— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  W.  Knauth— New  York 
Miss  Edith  Kneeland— New  York 
Mrs.  Webster  Knight,  II— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Elsa  Koenig— California 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  L.  Kramer— New  York 
Mrs.  Fred  Krause— New  York 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Kremensky— New  York 

Mrs.  George  Labalme— New  York 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Ladd-Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Merkel  Landis— Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Lane— New  York 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Lazrus— New  York 

Miss  A.  Lee— New  York 

Mr.  Elliott  H.  Lee— New  York 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lehman— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  Lenom— New  York 

Mrs.  Nadia  Leoboldti— New  York 

Miss  Priscilla  H.  Leonard— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  Lepson— New  York 

Mrs.  J.  Levi— New  York 

Mr.  Marks  Levine— New  York 

Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Benjamin  J.  Levy— New  York 

Mr.  Hiram  S.  Lewine— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lewinsohn— New  York 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lewisohn— New  York 

Miss  Aline  Liebenthal— New  York 

Dr.  Alfred  J.  Liebmann— New  York 

Mr.  Samuel  Litt— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Livingston,  Jr.— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frank  L.  Locke— New  Hampshire 
Miss  Nancy  L.  Locke— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  M.  I.  Lockwood— New  York 
Dr.  Lucille  Loseke— New  York 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Lounsbery— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Y.  Loveridge— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.   Madeline  M.   Low— New  York 
Mrs.  Walter  Lowell— New  York 
Mr.  Irving  B.  Lueth— Illinois 
Mr.  J.  M.  Richardson  Lyeth— New  York 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Mackey— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Kenneth  B.  MacLeod— Rhode  Island 
Commodore  and  Mrs.  Cary  Magruder— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  W.  Mandeville— 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  O.  Manley— New  York 
Mrs.  William  Ellis  Mansfield— Georgia 
Mrs.  Gwendoline  L.  Manuel— New  York 
Mr.  David  W.  Marcus— Quebec 
Miss  Augusta  MarkoAvitz— New  York 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Marks,  Jr.— New  York 
Mrs.  Albert  E.  Marshall— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Margaret  Marshall— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Reune  Martin— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Martine— New  York 
Miss  Elaine  Marzullo— Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Masback— New  York 
Miss  Priscilla  Mason— Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Stanley  H.  Mason— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Marguerite  Mathews— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Matteson— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Katharine  Matthies— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  May— New  York 
Mrs.  Joseph  L.  B.  Mayer— New  York 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Mayes— California 
Mr.  Paul  G.  Maylahn— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Melcher— 

New  Hampshire 
Miss  Hortense  Mendel— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  J.  Mendel— New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Merriman— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  E.  Bruce  Merriman— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pierce  Metcalf— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf— Virginia 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  K.  A.  Meyer— New  York 
Mr.  Norbert  M.  Milair— New  York 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Miller— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Norman  F.  Milne— New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Arthur  Montgomery— New  York 
Colonel  John  C.  Moore— New  York 
Miss  Ruth  Evans  Morris— New  York 
Hon.  William  H.  Mortensen— Connecticut 
Mr.  Eli  Moschcowitz— New  York 


Mrs.  Roger  G.  Mosscrop— New  Hampshire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Murphy— Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  McAlpin— New  Jersey 

Mr.  Alan  J.  McBean— New  York 

Mrs.  Irving  J.  McCoid— Rhode  Island 

McCook  family— Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  I.  McKelvey,  Jr.— 

New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Robert  McKelvy— New  York 
Miss  Janet  McKenzie— New  Jersey 
Mr.  David  H.  McKillop— China 
Mrs.  John  R.  McLane— New  Hampshire 
Dr.  Christie  E.  McLeod— Connecticut 
The  Reverend  Everett  W.  McPhillips— 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Helen  M.  McWilliams— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Naumburg— 

New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  W.  Naumburg— 

New  York 
Miss  Evelyn  Necarsulmer— New  York 
Miss  M.  Louise  Neill— Connecticut 
Miss  Katharine  B.  Neilson— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Roy  Newberger— New  York 
Mr.  John  S.  Newberry,  Jr.— Michigan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Newburger— 

New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Newburger— 

New  York 
Mrs.  Sydney  R.  Newman— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Nickerson— 

Connecticut 
Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Jr.— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Marian  O'Brien— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  Ogborn— New  York 
Mr.  Leslie  P.  Ogden— New  York 
Miss  Emma  Jessie  Ogg— New  York 
Miss  Ida  Oppenheimer— New  York 
Mr.  Edwin  M,  Otterbourg— New  York 

Miss  Elsie  F.  Packer— Connecticut 
Miss  Bertha  Pagenstecher— New  York 
Miss  Alice  Temple  Parkin— New  York 
Miss  Hilda  M.  Peck— Connecticut 
Miss  Mary  M.  L.  Peck— Connecticut 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Peckham— New  York 
Miss  Marjorie  I.  Pedersen— New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Perkins— New  York 
Mrs.  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer— New  York 
Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Max  Pick— New  York 
Mrs.  W.  R.  J.  Planten— California 
Miss  Grace  L.  Plimpton— Connecticut 
Miss  Alice  B.  Plumb— New  York 
Mrs.  Emery  M.  Porter— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Potts— New  York 
Mr.  George  Eustis  Potts— Florida 
Mrs.  T.  I.  Hare  Powel— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Alvin  L.  Powell— New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  M.  Poynter— 
New  Hampshire 
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Mrs.  H.  Irving  Pratt— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richardson  Pratt— New  York 
Miss  Priscilla  Presbrey— New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Price— North  Carolina 
Mrs.  Joseph  K.  Priest— New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Edwin  Higbee  Pullman— New  York 
Dr.  Irmarita  Putnam— New  York 

Mrs.  James  Quan— New  York 

Dr.  H.  L.  Rachlin— New  York 

Mrs.  Alice  K.  Ratner— California 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Marie  Reimer— New  York 

Mrs.  George  Relyea— New  York 

Mrs.  John  Harsen  Rhoades— New  York 

Mrs.  Caroline  Holt  Rice— Maine 

Mrs.  Ralph  Richards— Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Richardson— Italy 

Mrs.  Anna  S.  Richmond— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Richmond- 
Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  M.  Richter— New  York 

Mr.  Martin  L.  Riesman— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Gertrude  L.  Robinson— Maine 

Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.— New  York 

Mr.  Edgar  Roedelheimer— New  York 

Miss  Bertha  F.  Rogers— New  Hampshire 

Miss  Daisy  F.  Rogers— New  York 

Lt.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Rogers- 
Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  C.  V.  Romney— New  Jersey 

Mr.  Edward  Ronicker— Ohio 

Miss  Hilda  M.  Rosecrans— New  York 

Miss  Bertha  Rosenthal— New  York 

Mr.  Laurence  B.  Rossbach— New  York 

Mr.  Samuel  Rothstein— New  York 

Mr.  Francis  W.  Roudebush— New  York 

Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Rubenfeld— New  York 

Dr.  I.  C.  Rubin-New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Rubinstein— New  York 

Mrs.  Ralph  C.  Runyon— New  York 

Mrs.  Gerald  S.  Russell— New  York 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Russell— Connecticut 


Mrs.  Aaron  B.  Salant— New  York 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Samson— New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Savran— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Fay  Brosseau  Schlam— New  York 

Mrs.  Fred  Schloss— New  York 

Mrs.  Helen  E.  Schradieck— New  York 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Schwartz— Illinois 

Miss  Margaret  W.  Scott—Pennsylvania 

Miss  May  Seeley— New  York 

Mrs.  Carl  Seeman— New  York 

Mrs.  Isaac  W.  Seeman— New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  A.  Sharp— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Sharpe— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  I.  Shatzkin— New  York 

Mrs.  H.  Bronson  Shonk— New  Hampshire 

Miss  Martha  G.  Sias— Washington 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Simon— New  York 

Mr.  Ben  Sinel— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Lucile  Singleton— New  York 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Slade— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Ernest  W.  Smith— Connecticut 
Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith— New  York 
Mrs.  Henry  Oliver  Smith— New  York 
Miss  Hope  Smith— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk  Smith— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Mason  Smith,  Jr.— New  York 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Smithers— New  Jersey 
Miss  Marion  E.  Solodar— New  York 
Mrs.  Irwin  L.  Solomon— New  York 
Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Sparrow— New  York 
Mr.  Robert  R.  Spaulding— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Speidel— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Girard  L.  Spencer— New  York 
Mr.  Edward  S.  Spicer— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Sproul— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Philip  B.  Stanley— Connecticut 
Miss  Anna  Stearns— New  Hampshire 
Miss  Eleanor  Steber— New  York 
Miss  Sophie  B.  Steel— New  York 
Mr.  Meyer  Stein— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Samuel  Stein— New  York 
Mr.  Julius  Steiner— New  York 
Mrs.  Albert  M.  Steinert— New  York 
Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Steinway— New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Stern— New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Stern— Louisiana 
Mr.  Ernest  N.  Stevens— Maine 
Miss  Ruth  Stickney— Maine 
Mr.  Marcel  H.  Stieglitz— New  York 
Mr.  Jacob  C.  Stone— New  York 
Miss  Lynn  Stone— New  York 
Miss  Aline  C.  Stratford— New  York 
Mrs.  Herbert  N.  Straus— New  York 
Mrs.  B.  W.  Streifler— New  York 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Strieby— New  Jersey 
Dr.  George  T.  Strodl-New  York 
Mrs.  James  R.  Strong— New  Jersey 
S.  Clarance  Stuart— New  York 
Edwin  G.  Stumff— New  York 
Howard  Sturges— New  York 
J.  H.  Stutesman— New  Jersey 
Arthur  P.  Sumner— Rhode  Island 
and  Mrs.  Maurice  A.  Sunderland— 
New  York 
Mrs.  Pauline  S.  Surrey— New  York 
Miss  Mildred  Sussman— New  York 
Miss  Helen  T.  Sutherland— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Jerome  S.  Sverdlick— New  York 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Swart— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Hugh  Lee  Switzer— Connecticut 

Mrs.  Royal  C.  Taft-Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Jerome  Tanenbaum— New  York 
Mrs.  Frank  Tanham— New  Jersey 
Dr.  Mary  C.  Taylor— California 
Miss  Lucy  O.  Teague— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Terradell— New  Jersey 
Miss  Meta  Terstegge— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Thomson— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Paul  Tishman— New  York 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Todd— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  S.  H.  Tolles,  Jr.— Connecticut 
Mr,  Stirling  Tomkins— New  York 
Mr.  George  Toumanoff— New  York 


Mr. 
Mrs 
Mr. 
Mrs 
Mrs 
Mr. 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Coleman  Tousey— Maine 
Mr.  John  C.  Traphagen— New  York 
Miss  Ruth  True— New  York 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Trueblood— New  York 
Miss  Alice  Tully— New  York 

Miss  Elsa  S.  Uhlig— New  York 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Ullman— New  York 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Untermeyer— New  York 

Miss  Jane  K.  Valleau— New  Jersey 
Miss  Catherine  S.  Van  Brunt— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron  E.  VanRaalte— New  York 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Veit-New  York 
Mrs.  Richmond  Viall— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Emily  Vivian— New  York 
Edwin  C.  and  Florence  G.  Vogel  Fund  Inc.— 
New  York 

Mrs.  John  Winthrop  Wadleigh— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  H.  Waterhouse  Walker— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Wallerstein— New  York 

Miss  Anne  S.  Wanag— New  York 

Miss  M.  Beatrice  Ward— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Allen  Wardwell— New  York 

Mrs.  W.  Seaver  Warland— Maine 

Mr.  Eugene  Warren— New  York 

Mrs.  George  B.  Waterhouse— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Marian  Way— Vermont 

Miss  Grace  C.  Waymouth— New  Hampshire 

Mr.  Phillips  R.  Weatherbee— Rhode  Island 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Webber— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mathilde  E.  Weber— New  York 


Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Weeden— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Elisabeth  G.  Weeks— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Leon  J.  Weil— New  York 
Mrs.  H.  K.  W.  Welch— Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Wells— New  York 
Mrs.  Alan  R.  Wheeler— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  L.  R.  Wheeler— New  York 
Miss  Rosa  White— New  York 
Miss  Helen  L.  Whiton— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Irwin  Wile— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Williams- 
Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Rodney  Williams— New  York 
Mrs.  A.  Willstatter— New  York 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Wilson— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Ellen  Winsor— Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Keyes  Winter— New  York 
Miss  Anna  Wolff— New  York 
Dr.  Louis  Wolf— New  York 
Mr.  Claude  M.  Wood— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  E.  Woodard— New  York 
Mrs.  Peter  Woodbury— New  Hampshire 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Wright— New  York 
Mr.  Carroll  M.  Wright— New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Wrubel— New  York 
Mr.  Lucien  Wulsin— Ohio 

Mrs.  Louis  E.  Young— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  LeRoy  Young- 
New  Hampshire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Zarchen— Rhode  Island 


The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in  orchestral  music  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number,  and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this  object  are  invited  to 
enroll  as  Members.  Enrollment  for  the  current  season  will  be  gratefully 
accepted  up  to  August  31,  1953,  and  may  be  made  by  check  payable  to  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  mailed  to  the  Treasurer  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
There  is  no  minimum  enrollment  fee. 


To  the 

Trustees  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

I  ASK  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  year  1952-1953  and  I  pledge  the  sum  of  ^ for  the 

current  support  of  the  Orchestra,  covered  by  check  herewith  or 
payable  on 

Name    

Address 

Checks  are  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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merits  with  which  I  have  undertaken  the  present  work.  The  large 
proportions,  the  expansive  form  of  the  symphony  necessarily  force 
the  composer  to  put  himself  on  a  high  plane.  The  concept  of  elevated 
thought  is  certainly  incontestable,  the  question  really  becoming  what 
we  consider  elevated  thought  to  be.  What  I  maintain  as  my  deepest 
conviction  is  the  essential  nobility  of  thoughts  and  things  which  are 
quite  simple  and  which,  not  explained  in  high-sounding  words  and 
abstruse  phrases,  still  hold  an  ethical  and  human  significance.  It  is 
possible  that  my  thoughts  dwell  upon  objects  or  events  of  an  almost 
everyday  simplicity  familiar  to  everyone  and  not  exclusively  to  cer- 
tain great  spirits.  They  may  be  so  simple  as  to  pass  almost  unnoticed 
but  may  still  contain  a  deep  meaning  and  afford  great  pleasure  to 
humanity,  which,  without  them,  would  find  life  pale  and  flat.  It 
could  also  be  that  these  things  permit  us  to  go  through  life  more 
easily,  and,  if  one  gives  them  due  place,  touch  the  highest  plane  of 
thought.  One  must  also  recognize  the  truth  that  a  work  so  great  and 
weighty  as  the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven  could  have  been  con- 
ceived only  at  a  certain  moment  in  history  with  the  concurrence  of 
certain  conditions,  and  could  not  have  been  written  just  by  any  one 
and  just  at  any  time.  A  different  point  of  view  could  falsify  creative 
activity  at  the  start,  and  could  force  the  composer  into  a  tragic  and 
pathetic  attitude,  which  would  result  in  nothing  else  than  a  'tour  de 
force/  It  is  possible  a  priori  for  intended  tragedy  and  pathos  to  be  not 
tragic  at  all,  and  every  composer  must  be  wary  of  false  magnitude. 
Each  composer  and  each  creator  of  our  epoch  feels  himself,  to  a 
certain  extent,  obliged  to  espouse  sentiments  of  grandeur  and  tragedy. 
But  this  is  natural  human  feeling.  I  have  long  pondered  over  this 
question,  and  should  like  here  to  note  its  consequences  upon  the 
course  of  music.  The  tendency,  the  desire  to  be  greater  than  one  is, 
can  lead  directly  to  an  emphasis  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  es- 
sentially musical.  Overemphasis  can  certainly  strain  the  limits  of 
music  and  sound,  and  by  sound  I  mean  dynamics.  One  inevitably 
comes  to  the  point  where  the  actual  instruments  can  no  longer  support 
the  weight  of  an  expression  which  exaggerates  dynamism;  they  cannot 
support  this  expression  and  still  keep  faith  with  certain  aesthetic  laws 
which  we  rightly  prize.  Even  the  natural  capacity  of  our  ears  and 
nerves  is  strained.  There  is  still  another  grave  consequence  which 
dynamics  conceal:  the  tendency  to  mask  a  lack  of  real  music  and  to 
replace  it  with  noise.  The  result  adds  nothing  to  the  true  beauty  of 
the  art,  for  the  sheer  excitation  of  the  nerves  cannot  be  the  just 
aesthetic  goal.  I  am  aware  that  this  way  of  expression  has  its  admirers, 
but  I  am  not  thereby  convinced  that  this  is  the  true  realm  of  music, 
for  my  aim  is  something  very  different.  I  know,  too,  that  that  is  the 
way  of  many  in  our  own  epoch,  but  neither  can  this  justify  for  me 
the  use  of  noise  in  music.  Sheer  orchestral  power  does  not  necessarily 
imply  either  grandeur  or  elevation. 

"If  we  look  at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  technique,  the 
consequences  are  characteristic.  This  dynamic  urge  necessarily  dis- 
places the  balance  of  the  basic  function  in  the  orchestra.  The  strings, 
which  have  traditionally  furnished  the  basic  element,  can  no  longer  do 
so,  their  fortissimo  sonority  being  covered  when  the  composer  leans 
heavily  upon  the  brass  and  percussion.  In  this  way  the  whole  con- 
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Musical  Color  Schemes 

iitrAVE  any  pink  violins  come  to  your  notice 


in  the  orchestra  ?"  Delver  Forf  ax,  the  great 
noticer,  inquired,  "or  sky-blue  flutes,  or  scarlet 
trumpets,  or  deep   red  trombones?   Above   all,     | 
have  you   ever  listened  to  any  blue  or   green 
Wagner,  or  black  Beethoven? 

"Of  course,  when  we  speak  of  'colorful  or- 
chestration,' that  is  usually  taken  for  granted  as 
a  figurative  expression  for  a  composer's  skillful 
manipulation  of  contrasting  instrumental  tone 
quaHties.  But  long  before  the  master  colorists  of 
the  orchestra  —  Berlioz,  Wagner,  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  Debussy,  Richard  Strauss  —  efforts  were  being  made  by 
scientists,  as  well  as  musicians,  to  identify  specific  musical  effects  with 
specific  colors. 

"Along  with  propounding  the  law  of  gravity.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in 
his  collection  of  papers,  Opticks,  (published  in  1704)  theorized  about  a 
direct  relation  between  color  and  music.  On  the  basis  that  both  of  those 
sensations  were  the  result  of  vibrations,  he  tried  to  assign  a  definite 
musical  tone  to  each  color  of  the  spectrum. 

"All  kinds  of  elaborations  and  off-shoots  of  Sir  Isaac's  theory  have 
cropped  out  since.  Besides  attributing  definite  colorsto  the  tones  of  the 
various  instruments,  some  individuals  have  put  color  tags  on  entire 
musical  scores.  For  example,  Tannhduser,  as  well  as  A'ida,  have  been 
labeled  blue,  The  Flying  Dutchman  green,  and  Gounod's  music  in  gen- 
eral violet  —  or  blue. 

"Musical  keys  are  another  great  source  of  color  theorization  and 
argument.  To  Rimsky-Korsakov,  C  major  was  white,  but  Scriabin 
thought  it  was  red.  G  major  was  brownish  gold  to  Korsakov,  orange- 
rose  to  the  other  Russian.  They  agreed  that  D  major  was  yellow,  but 
parted  company  on  A  major.  That  was  rosy  to  the  one,  green  to  the 
other.  F  major  was  green,  but  also  red. 

"It  is  rather  striking  that  tints  of  the  same  color  were  found  by  both 
composers  in  respect  to  several  keys.  E  major  was  sapphire  blue  and 
bluish  white;  B  major  dark  blue  and  also  the  same  as  E  major;  A-flat 
major,  greyish  violet  and  purple  violet;  E-flat  major,  a  gloomy  bluish 
grey  and  lustrous  steel  color. 

"Beethoven  is  reported  to  have  called  B  minor  black.  You  might 
try  out  these  colors  on  the  next  music  you  hear." 

[«7l 


ception  of  a  work  becomes  'brass,'  while  we  lose  the  charm,  the 
amiability,  even  the  passion,  of  the  stringed  instruments  and  their 
great  variety  of  expression.  We  are  aroused  but  not  exactly  happy, 
and  that  we  must  leave  a  concert  in  a  state  of  fatigue  is  in  itself  not  a 
favorable  sign. 

"As  for  my  symphony,  it  follows  the  classical  division  into  four 
parts  —  Allegro,  Scherzo,  Largo,  Allegro.  In  preserving  this  plan,  I 
have  also  followed  an  aesthetic  plan  which  my  conviction  dictates, 
and  this  conviction  is  that  a  work  of  art  must  not  transcend  the  limits 
of  its  possibility  in  expression.  I  lived  in  France  long  enough  to  learn 
what  is  the  significance  of  'mesure.'  I  have  avoided  elements  which 
seem  to  me  alien  to  the  expressive  purpose  of  the  work.  The  basis  of 
the  orchestra  is  in  the  quintet  of  the  strings,  which  does  not  prevent 
solo  passages  for  the  woodwinds,  while  the  brass  and  percussion  ful- 
fill their  due  part.  I  have  tried  to  find  new  sound  combinations  and 
to  elicit  from  the  orchestra  a  unified  sonority  in  spite  of  the  poly- 
phonic working  which  the  score  contains.  It  is  not  the  sonority  of  im- 
pressionism, nor  is  there  the  search  for  color,  which  rather  is  integral 
in  the  writing  and  the  formal  structure.  The  character  of  the  work 
is  calm  and  lyric." 

Milos  Safranek  in  his  book,  "Bohuslav  Martinu  —  The  Man  and 
His  Music",  wrote:  "The  structure  of  the  symphony,  despite  the 
many  interesting  color  effects  it  contains,  is  firm  and  uniform  through- 
out. The  first  movement  (6-8)  opens  with  a  chord  of  B  minor, 
which  is  taken  up  by  glittering  chromatic  scales  on  the  strings,  harp, 
and  piano,  changing  it  to  B  major  and  introducing  the  spacious  hori- 
zon of  the  composition.  The  strings  carry  on  the  subject,  which 
appears  again  in  exulting  major  harmony  in  the  brass  towards  the 
end  of  the  movement.  As  is  Martinu's  way,  this  is  reached  without  a  cli- 
max, and  is  framed  by  chords  from  the  beginning  of  the  symphony. 
The  second  movement,  a  scherzo  of  Czech  character,  is  rhythmical 
and  richly  varied,  with  a  trio  which  seems  to  soothe  the  dancing  tempo 
of  the  jubilant  orchestra.  In  the  third  movement  a  broad  and  noble 
melody  is  unfolded  by  the  strings.  The  fourth  movement  is  particularly 
interesting;  it  gives  the  effect  of  chamber  music,  its  jovial  character 
forming  a  contrast  to  the  scherzo  of  the  second  movement  because  of 
a  series  of  melodic  ideas  of  which  the  last,  in  the  wit  and  freshness 
of  its  motive,  is  almost  reminiscent  of  Mozart.  It  is  very  Czech,  how- 
ever, very  positive.  In  structure  the  entire  work  is  well  proportioned, 
and  its  form,  though  it  deviates  from  the  customary  sonata  form,  is 
firmly  maintained." 

[COFYIUGHTT*] 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Chaeles  Munch 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  1 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Tehudi  Menuhin 
Handel  Water  Music 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 

Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Lalo  Overture,  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
Mozart  Overture,  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel  "La  Valse" 

"Rapsodie  Espagnol" 
Schuhert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1   ("Spring") 
Overture  "Genoveva" 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzkt 

Bach   Brandenburg   Concerto   No.   1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmusik; 

in  F;      Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  Serenade    No.    10,    in    B-flat,    K. 

6,   in   B-Flat;    Suite   No.   1,   in   0;  361;    Symphony   No.   36,   in   C,   K. 

Suite  No.  4,  in  D  425,   "Linz";   Symphony  No.  39,  in 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    in    B-  E-flat,  K.  543 

Flat,    "Broica" ;    Symphony   No.   5,  „  ^,  ^^^~,  ^          i.    xt     «   •    i-»  nr- 

In  C  Minor,  Op  67;  Symphony  No.  ^'^^<"*^?  ^^5^/^"  '^°-^'"  ?  ^S"'''- 

9.  in  D  Minor"  "Clioral"  ^^-    ^%  ^f^t\   ^°^'^'tV   ^' 

_.       o        ^,xI!>,m/^<^/^  pliony  No.  5;  Peter  and  tlie  Wolf, 

Brahm,  Symphony  No  3  in  F  Op  90  op.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrato^ 

Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz,  violinist 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-  Ravel  Bolero;  Ma  M6re  L'Oye  Suite 

ford" ;    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G,  rv  ^    ^     ^  rx        ,          ^^     ^  . 

"Surprise" ;  Toy  Symphony  Schulert  Symphony  No.  8,  m  B  Minor, 

Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell,  Tchaikovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48 ; 

pianist  Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  Minor,  Op. 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 
Sihelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan.  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play  (33^  r.p.m.)  and 
(in  most  cases)  45  r.p.m. 

The  f oUovring  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only : 

Charles  Munch  conducting :  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet ;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick";  Ravel,  La  Valse. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting:  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony;  Wagner,  Pre- 
lude to  "Lohengrin." 

Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 
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"LA  VALSE**  Choreographic  Poem 
By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


It  was  in  iq20  that  Ravel  completed  "La  False."  The  piece  was  played  from  the 
manuscript  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  December  12,  1920.  The  first  per- 
tormance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  January  13,  1922. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine,  castanets, 
crotales,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel,  2  harps,  and  strings.  The  score  was  published  in  1921, 
and  dedicated  to  Misia  Sert. 

RAVEL  based  his  "poeme  choreographique ,"  upon  measures  which  one 
of  the  Strausses  might  have  written,  but  used  them  with  impli- 
cations quite  apart  from  the  light  abandon  and  sweet  sentiment 
which  old  Vienna  offered  him.  Ravel  gives  the  tempo  indication: 
"Movement  of  a  Viennese  waltz,"  and  affixes  the  following  paragraph 
to  his  score:  "At  first  the  scene  is  dimmed  by  a  kind  of  swirling  mist, 
through  which  one  discerns,  vaguely  and  intermittently,  the  waltzing 
couples.  Little  by  little  the  vapors  disperse,  the  illumination  grows 
brighter,  revealing  an  immense  ballroom  filled  with  dancers;  the  blaze 
of  the  chandeliers  comes  to  full  splendor.  An  Imperial  Court  about 

1855." 

Raymond  Schwab,  listening  to  the  first  performance  in  Paris,  dis- 
cerned in  the  music  an  ominous  undercurrent.  "To  the  graces  and 
languors  of  Carpeaux  is  opposed  an  implied  anguish,  with  some 
Prod'homme  exclaiming  'We  dance  on  a  volcano.'  "  H.  T.  Parker 
described  the  gradual  definition  of  the  waltz  rhythm  from  "shadowy, 
formless  spectres  of  dead  waltzes,  drifting  through  gray  mists.  .  .  . 

"Then  ensues  a  succession,  as  it  were,  of  waltzes.  The  waltz  sen- 
suous and  languorous,  the  waltz  playful  and  piquant,  the  waltz 
sentimental,  the  waltz  showy,  the  waltz  strenuous  —  the  waltz  in  as 
many  variants  and  as  many  garbs  as  Ravel's  imagination  and  re- 
source may  compass.  Like  sleep-chasings,  waltz  succeeds  waltz;  yet 
Ravel  is  wide-awake  in  the  terseness  with  which  he  sums  and  charac- 
terizes each,  in  the  vivid  and  artful  instrumental  dress  every  one 
receives.  ...  Of  a  sudden,  the  chain  of  waltzes  seems  to  break. 
Fragments  of  them  crackle  and  jar,  each  against  each,  in  the  tonal 
air.  The  harmonies  roughen;  there  are  few  euphonies;  through  a 
surface-brilliance,  harsh  progressions  jut;  that  which  has  been  sen- 
suous may,  for  the  instant,  sound  ugly.  As  some  say,  here  is  the  music 
that  imaginative  minds  write  in  this  world  of  the  aftermath  of  war. 
.  .  .  On  the  surface,  the  sensuous  glow  and  glint  of  neurotic  rap- 
ture —  'Dance  that  ye  may  not  know  and  feel.'  Below  the  surface, 
and  grating  rude  and  grim  upon  it,  are  stress  and  turbulence,  de- 
spairs and  angers  equally  ugly,  and,  maybe,  nigh  to  bursting.  A 
troubled  'apotheosis,*  then,  in  these  culminating  measures  of  the 
waltz  in  this  world  of  ours." 
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Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn 


S  E  V  E  N  r  Y     r  H  I  R  D     SEASON,      1953-1954 
FIVE  CONCERTS  BY  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


On  Five  FRIDAY  Evenings 

at  8:30 

DECEMBER  4 

JANUARY   15 

FEBRUARY   12 
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APRIL  9 

PIERRE    MON TEUX  will  conduct  as  guest 

AUSPICES 

The  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
The  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn  and  a  Brooklyn  Committee 
Renewals  of  subscription  for  the  1953-1954  series  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
may  now  be  made,  Neiu  subscriptions  will  be  accepted  in  order  of  receipt  of  appli- 
cation. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Prompt  Attention.  A  seating  plan  and  order  blank  will  be  sent 
on  application. 

Telephone:   STerling  3-6700 
Address:  Academy   of  Music,  50  Lafayette  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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"DOLLY,"  Six  Pieces  for  Piano  Duet 

By  Gabriee  Faure 

(Born  in  Pamiers,  Ari^ge,  May  12,  1845;  died  in  Paris,  November  4,  1924.) 

Orchestrated  by  Henri  Rabaud 

(liorn  in  Paris,  November  10,  1873;  died  there  September  11,  1949.) 


Tliis  Suite  was  composed  in  tiie  years  1893-96.  It  was  set  for  orcliestra  by  Henri 
Rabaud  in  1906,  and  first  conducted  by  him  in  Paris  in  that  year.*  The  orchestra- 
tion of  tlie  first  live  movements  consists  of  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  timpani,  harp,  and  strings.  In  the  final  movement  the  following 
instruments  are  added:  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tambourine,  bass  drum,  cymbals 
and  triangle. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  "Mile.  Dolly  Bardac." 

DOLLY  Baruac,  for  whom  Fame  wrote  these  little  pieces  as  piano 
ducts,  was  the  daughter  oi  Mme.  Sigisniond  Bardac  who  was  to 
be  the  second  Mme.  Debussy  and  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  the  Bo7ine 
CJianson.  Charles  Koechlin  in  his  life  of  Faure  remarks:  "This  charm- 
ing album  is  written  as  a  comment  upon  the  playful  projects  of  a  little 
girl.  Each  of  us  depicts  childhood  in  his  own  way.  Debussy  in  Children's 
Corner  looks  down  hvunorously  and  as  a  grown-up  upon  the  diversions 
of  'sa  chere  petite  Chouchou'  [his  daughter].  Faure,  while  maintaining 
his  poetic  character,  seems  closer  to  the  child,  as  in  the  opening 
Berceuse.  Who  else  could  have  written  it  after  the  death  of  Gounod? 
His  simplicity  at  once  precise  and  dreamy,  his  writing  at  once  naive 
and  wise,  reveal  the  secret  of  the  master.  Perhaps  wc  should  not  be 
surprised  at  the  mixture  of  ingenuity  and  refinement  in  Dolly's  Garden 
and  Tendresse.  The  paradox  conceals  a  deeper  logic:  is  it  not  reason- 
able, even  subtle  and  perceptive,  to  foretell  the  woman  in  the  little 
girl?  The  character  of  the  Valses-Caprices  is  found  again  in  Mi-a-oii 
and  especially  in  Kitty-Valse,  so  full  of  vivacity,  and  the  collection  ends 
with  a  stunning  homage  to  Chabrier  in  Le  pas  Kspagnol,  a  masterpiece 
of  gaiety,  humor  and  firm  architecture." 

In  the  opening  Berceuse  the  woodwinds  have  a  gentle  melody,  the 
muted  strings  providing  the  basis  of  the  accompaniment.  Mi-a-ou,  an 
Allegro  vivo,  is  more  poetic  than  literal,  with  a  little  quartet  for  muted 
horns  before  the  close.  In  Le  jardin  de  Dolly,  Andantino,  the  flute  solo 
carries  the  melody  for  the  most  part.  After  the  Kitty-Valse,  tempo  di 
valse,  there  follows  the  contrasting  Teiidresse.  This  is  an  Andante,  the 
real  slow  movement  of  the  suite,  based  on  a  simple  melody  first  pro- 
posed by  the  strings.  There  is  a  tranquil  middle  section,  a  duet  for 
solo  oboe  and  horn  with  harp  accompaniment.  The  Spanish  dance,  as 
finale,  is  far  more  brilliant  than  what  has  preceded. 


*  This   orchestration   was   used    in   a   danced   production   at   the   Theatre   des   Arts  directed  by 
Rouche,  in  a  choreography  by  M.  L.  Laloy. 
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LIST  OF  WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Brooklyn  Series 

DURING   THE   SEASON   1952^1953 

Each Chorale  Prelude  and  Chorale,  "The  Old  Year  is  Past'* 

(Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Charles  Munch) 

III     January   16 

Suite  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings 

Flute  solo:  Doriot  Amhony  J     November  14 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

II     December  5 
Brahms Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 

II  December  5 
Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor.  Op.  68 

I  November   14 
Debussy "Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  Faune," 

Eclogue  after  the  Poem  by  Stephane  Mallarme 

III  January   16 
Falire "Dolly,"  Six  Pieces  for  Piano 

(Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Henri  Rabaud) 

V  March  13 
Haieff Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

Soloist:  Lro  Smit  I     November  14 

Haydn Symphony  in  D  major.  No.  93 

IV     February  13 
Martinu Symphony  No.  1 

V  March  13 
Mozart Adagio  and  Fugue  for  String  Orchestra,  K.  546 

V  March  13 
Ravel "Don  Quichotte  a  Dulcinee,"  for  Baritone  with 

Orchestra  (Three  Poems  by  Paul  Morand) 

Soloist:  Gi:RARD  Souzay  III     January   16 

"La  Valse,"  Choreographic  Poem 

V  March  13 
Rossini Overture  to  "Semiramide" 

IV     February   13 

RoussEL "Bacchus  et  Ariane,"  Ballet  Second  Suite,  Op.  43 

III     January  16 

Schubert Symphony  in  B  minor   ("Unfinished") 

III     January   16 

ScRiABiN "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy"  Symphonic  Poem,  Op.  54 

II     December  5 
Stravinsky.  .  ."Jeu  de  Cartes"   ("Card  Game,"  Ballet  in  Three  Deals) 

IV     February   1 3 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

IV     February  13 
Wagner.  .  .  .Excerpts  from  Act  III,  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nlirnberg" 

V  March  13 
Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey  from  "Gotterdammerung" 

II  December  5 
Mr.  Monteux  conducted  the  concert  of  December  5 

Mr.  Cantelli  conducted  the  concert  of  February   13 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  ACT  III,  ''DIE  MEISTERSIXGER 

VON  NORNBERG" 

By  Richard  Wagner 
Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


"Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg"  was  first  sketclicd  by  Wagner  as  a  possible  opera 
subject  at  Dresden  in  1845.  He  wrote  the  libretto  in  Paris  in  1861,  and  completed 
the  score  in  1867.  1  he  first  performance  of  the  opera  was  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre 
in  Munich,  June  21,  i8(i8. 

THE  Introduction  to  the  Hiird  Act  of  "Die  Meislersinger"  is  music 
of  Hans  Sachs  in  revery,  for  the  composer  is  preparing  his  hearers 
to  behold  the  master  cobbler  seated  alone  in  his  study  musing  over  a 
book.  The  Introduction  opens  with  a  fine  contemplative  iheme,  first 
given  to  the  'cellos.  Wagner  himself  has  explained  his  pinpose:  "7he 
opening  theme  for  the  'cellos  has  already  been  heard  in  the  third 
strophe  of  Sachs'  cobbler -song  in  Act  II.  There  is  expressed  the  bitter 
cry  of  the  man  who  has  determined  to  renounce  his  personal  happi- 
ness, yet  who  shows  the  world  a  cheerful,  resolme  exterior.  That 
smothered  cry  was  understood  [in  the  Second  Act]  by  Eva,  and  so 
deeply  did  it  pierce  her  heart  that  she  fain  wotdd  fly  away,  if  only  to 
hear  this  cheerftd-seeming  song  no  longer.  Now,  in  the  Introduction 
to  Act  III,  this  motive  is  played  alone  by  the  'cellos,  and  developed 
in  the  other  strings  till  it  dies  away  in  resignation;  but  forthwith, 
and  as  from  otU  the  distance,  the  horns  intone  the  solemn  song  where- 
with Hans  Sachs  greeted  EtJthcr  and  the  Reformation,  which  had 
won  the  poet  such  incomparable  popularity.  After  the  first  strophe 
the  strings  again  take  single  phrases  of  the  cobbler's  song,  very  softly 
and  much  slower,  as  though  the  man  were  ttnning  his  gaze  from 
his  handiwork  heavenwards,  and  lost  in  tender  musings.  Then,  with 
increased  sonority,  the  horns  pursue  the  master's  hymn,  with  which 
Hans  Sachs,  at  the  end  of  the  Act,  is  greeted  by  the  populace  of 
Nuremberg.  Next  reappears  the  strings'  first  motive,  with  grandiose 
expression  of  the  anguish  of  a  deeply  stirred  soul;  calmed  and  allayed, 
it  attains  the  utmost  serenity  of  a  blest  and  peaceful  resignation." 

The  final  scene  depicts  a  meadow  with  the  gaily  decorated  platform 
from  which  the  judges  will  hear  the  contest.  A  lively  Ldndler,  danced 
in  couples  by  the  apprentices  and  their  girls,  is  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  and  majestic  entrance  of  the  Mastersingers. 
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6  Open  Rehearsals 

by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Charles  Munch, 
Music  Director,  will  enable  the  hearers  to  observe 
the  conductor  giving  directions  to  his  orchestra  and 
stopping  them  to  repeat  passages.  Many  have  found 
this  an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  a  score  and 
its  interpretation.  Pierre  Monteux  will  conduct  one 
rehearsal  as  guest,  and  soloists  will  be  included. 

The  Rehearsals  will  be  given  at  Symphony  Hall 
on  the  following  dates:  October  1 6  and  November  20 
(Thursdays),  December  17  and  January  21    (Wed- 
nesdays), February  19  and  March  26    (Thursdays), 
beginning  at  7:30  P.M. 

Until  next  Friday,  October  10,  a  series  ticket  at 
$7  for  the  six  concerts  may  be  obtained  at  Phillips 
Brooks  House.  After  that  time  they  will  be  sold 
singly  at  $2  for  each  Rehearsal. 
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SYMPHONIANA 


SINCE  APRIL 

Since  the  completion  of  the  regular 
season  last  April,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  made  its  first  tour  of 
Europe,  with  fifteen  concerts  in  five 
countries,  opening  May  6  in  Paris,  clos- 
ing  Mav   26   in    London. 

In  June  the  Pops  Orchestra,  replac- 
ing the  alternate  orchestra  which  had 
filled  their  places  during  May,  com- 
pleted the  season.  The  Esplanade  con- 
certs followed  while  the  Berkshire 
Festival  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter opened  Tanglewood  with  the  be- 
ginning   of    July. 

A  FULL  SEASON 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  that 
a  full  attendance  puts  upon  the  or- 
chestra an  obligation  to  a  wider  public, 
the  season's  schedule  for  1952-1953  has 
been  greatly  extended.  One  rehearsal 
of  the  orchestra  each  month,  six  in  all, 
(beginning  Thursday  evening,  October 
16)  will  enable  students  of  schools  and 
colleges  as  well  as  others  to  hear  the 
orchestra.  In  addition  to  the  series  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  and  Sanders 
Theatre,  Cambridge,  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Providence  and  other  cities 
of  the  Eastern  seaboard,  this  orchestra 
will  undertake  its  first  tour  of  the  far 
West  at  the  conclusion  of  the  winter 
season  in  mid-April.  The  orchestra  will 
give  5  weeks  of  concerts,  travelling 
by  train,  going  south  as  far  as  Atlanta, 
westward  through  New  Orleans,  Dallas 
to  Los  Angeles.  From  San  Francisco 
they  will  return  east  by  way  of  Den- 
ver and  Chicago,  completing  the  tour 
in  Canada.  Mr.  Munch  has  asked  Mr. 
Monteux  to  share  the  concerts  as  he 
did  for  the  European  tour  of  last  May. 
This  will  be  the  first  time  the  Boston 
Orchestra  will  have  traveled  south  of 
Cincinnati  or  west  of  the  Mississippi 
except    in    1915    when    they    journeyed 
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directly  to  San  Francisco  to  give  a  series 
of  concerts  in  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position. 

An  alternate  Pops  Orchestra  will  be 
engaged  for  Boston  as  was  done  so 
successfully  during  the  European  tour 
of  last  May.  The  regular  Pops  Orches- 
tra will  complete  the  eleven-weeks 
season.  A  specially  organized  Pops 
Tour  Orchestra,  conducted,  like  all  of 
the  Pops  concerts,  by  Arthur  Fiedler, 
will  undertake  a  ten-weeks  tour  be- 
ginning in  January.  The  Esplanade 
concerts  will  be  followed  by  the  Berk- 
shire Festival  concerts  which  will  last 
until  August  16. 

•      • 

WGBH  BEGINS  ITS  SECOND  YEAR 

On  Saturday,  October  4,  at  3:30,  Sta- 
tion WGBH  will  celebrate  its  first 
anniversary  with  a  special  broadcast. 
Symphony  Hall's  own  station  (89.7  FM) 
will  continue  to  bring  to  listeners 
within  a  50-mile  radius  of  the  trans- 
mitter on  Great  Blue  Hill  the  entire 
Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  Evening 
concerts  each  week.  There  will  be 
"Listeners'  Rehearsals,"  talks  by  Prof. 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth  on  the  program 
of  the  week  on  Thursdays  at  4:30  and 
Fridays  at  7.  As  last  year,  there  will 
be  other  live  musical  programs,  lectures 
or  forums  from  the  colleges  and  in- 
stitutions which  are  members  (Boston 
College,  Boston  University,  Harvard, 
M.I.T.,  Northeastern,  Tufts,  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts).  Plays  and  other 
special  programs  will  be  broadcast  from 
tapes  made  by  educational  institutions 
of  international  extent.  A  sample  of  this 
is  the  current  series  "The  Jeffersonian 
Heritage"  made  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Educational  Broadcasters 
(Claude  Rains  impersonating  Jefferson) 
each  Sunday  evening  at  5  (repeated 
on  Wednesdays  at  7).  There  will  be 
news  broadcasts  by  Louis  M.  Lyons, 
Curator  of  the  Nieman  Fellowships 
at   Harvard. 


Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  ^Harvard  University^ 
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TUESDAY  EVENING,  October  7 


Progra 


m 


Beethoven Symphony    No.   4,    in    B-flat   major,    Op.    60 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 

Berlioz "Royal   Hunt  and  Storm,"  Descriptive 

Symphony  from  "The  Trojans" 

intermission 

Brahms Symphony  No.    1   in  C  minor,   Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo  ma  con  brio 


The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  will  be  broadcast  each  week  on 

Station  WGBH    (FM). 
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Brahms  Writes  to  Boston 

aCO  we  have  the  Brahms  First  Sym- 
phony," Delver  Forfax  observed, 
"on  the  opening  program  of  the  Boston 
Symphony     Orchestra's     seventy-second 
season. 

"Have  you  ever  heard  how  Brahms 
extended  a  bit  of  personal  assistance  in 
connection  with  the  second  season?" 

No  one  interrupted  the  dramatic  pause 
of  the  musicological  sleuth. 

''Well,  the  sound  of  the  orchestra  in 
the  old  Music  Hall  didn't  satisfy  the 
keen  ear  of  its  first  conductor,  George 
Henschel,  the  eminent  baritone.  He 
thought  an  improvement  might  result 
from  changing  his  original  plan  for  the  seating  of  the  musicians.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  drew  diagrams  for  two  alternatives. 

"These  he  sent  to  his  good  friend  and  former  assisting  pianist  —  who 
had  become  better  known  as  the  composer-conductor,  Johannes  Brahms. 
Henschel  also  sent  comments  on  his  problem. 

"From  Vienna,  in  1882,  Brahms  wrote  to  Henschel  in  Boston. 
"  ^Y  our  experiments  in  regard  to  the  placing  of  an  orchestra'  Brahms 
said,  'look  very  good  and  interesting.  I  shoidd  almost  give  preference 
to  the  first  of  the  two  drawings .' 

"It  is   this   plan,   approved   by   Brahms,   which   is   the   basic   seating 
arrangement    shown    in    the    orchestra's    earliest    photo,    by    Notman 
As  preserved  by  Henschel,  this  was  the  plan  (with  a  slight  curve  in  the 
rows  of  chairs) : 

DOUBLE  BASSES  PERCUSSION 

TROMBONES  TUBA  HORNS 

FLUTES  CLAR.  OBOES 

CELLI  VIOLAS 

HARP 
VIOLINS    I 

CONDUCTOR 

"The  only  changes  noticeable  in  the  old  photo  are  the  reversal  of  left 
and  right,  mirror-fashion,  and  the  placing  of  the  harp  near  the  con- 
ductor to  his  right." 
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DOUBLE  BASSES 
TRUMPETS 
BASSOONS 
CELLI 

VIOLINS   II 


SYMPHONY   IN   B-FLAT   MAJOR  NO.   4,   Op.   60 

By  LuDWiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6(?) ,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


This  symphony  was  completed  in  1806  and  dedicated  to  the  Count  Franz  von 
Oppersdorf.  The  first  performance  was  in  March,  1801,  at  the  house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  Vienna.  It  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  long  opening  Adagio  has  none  o£  the  broad  chords  or  flourishes 
of  the  classical  introduction;  it  is  no  meandering  fantasia  but  a 
reverie,  precisely  conceived,  musing  upon  its  own  placid  theme  in  a 
sombre  minor  which  is  soon  to  be  banished.  Incisive  staccato  chords 
establish  at  once  the  brightness  of  B-flat  major  and  the  beat  of  the 
allegro  vivace.  The  subject  matter  of  this  movement  is  as  abundant  as 
that  of  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica,  the  exposition  extending 
through  154  bars,  unfolding  one  new  thought  after  another  in  simple 
and  inevitable  continuity.  The  main  theme,  with  its  staccato  notes,  is 
taken  up  by  the  whole  orchestra  and  then  given  humorously  (and 
differently)  to  the  bassoon  over  whispered  trills  from  the  violins.  It 
generates  excitement  in  the  violins  and  breaks  with  anergic  syncopated 
chords  which  bring  in  the  dominant  key,  and  from  the  flute  the 
graceful  and  lilting  second  subject,  which  suggests  a  crescendo  in 
short  chords  and  a  new  theme  in  canonic  dialogue  between  the  clarinet 
and  bassoon.  Another  syncopated  subject  ends  the  section.  The  de- 
velopment plays  lightly  with  fragments  of  the  principal  theme,  and 
the  little  rhythmic  figure  which  introduced  it.  The  theme  is  combined 
with  the  second  theme  proper.  There  is  a  full  recapitulation,  more 
brilliantly  written. 

The  Adagio  devolves  upon  a  theme  first  heard  from  the  strings  and 
then  from  the  full  choirs  in  a  soft  cantabile.  The  accompanying 
rhythmic  figure  pervades  the  movement  with  its  delicate  accentua- 
tion, appearing  by  turn  in  each  part  of  the  orchestra,  now  and  then 
in  all  parts  at  once,  and  at  the  last  quite  alone  in  the  timpani.  This 
until  then  merely  reinforcing  instrument  is  now  used  with  special 
coloring.  The  movement  takes  its  even,  dreaming  course  with  not  a 
moment  of  full  sonority.  It  sings  constantly  in  every  part.  Even  the 
ornamental  passages  of  traditional  slow  movement  development  are 
no  longer  decoration,  but  dainty  melodic  tracery.  No  other  slow 
movement  of  Beethoven  is  just  like  this  one.  What  Wagner  wrote  of 
Beethoven  in  general  can  be  applied  to  this  Adagio  in  a  special  sense: 
"The  power  of  the  musician  cannot  be  grasped  otherwise  than  through 
the  idea  of  magic.  Assuredly  while  listening  we  fall  into  an  enchanted 
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state.  In  all  parts  and  details  which  to  sober  senses,  are  like  a  complex 
of  technical  means  cunningly  contrived  to  fulfill  a  form,  we  now  per- 
ceive a  ghostlike  animation  ...  a  pulsation  of  undulating  joy,  lam- 
entation and  ecstasy,  all  of  which  seem  to  spring  from  the  depths  ol 
our  own  nature.  .  .  .  Every  technical  detail  ...  is  raised  to  the  highest 
significance  of  spontaneous  effusion.  There  is  no  accessory  here,  no 
framing  of  a  melody;  every  part  in  the  accompaniment,  each  rhythmi- 
cal note,  indeed  each  rest,  everything  becomes  meloay. 

The  third  movement  is  characterized  by  alternate  phrases  between 
wood  winds  and  strings.  The  Trio,  which  in  interest  dominates  the 
Scherzo  section,  makes  a  second  return  before  the  close,  the  first 
symphonic  instance  of  what  was  to  be  a  favorite  device.  The  finale, 
which  is  marked  allegro  ma  non  troppo,  takes  an  easily  fluent  pace, 
as  is  fitting  in  a  symphony  not  pointed  by  high  brilliance.  Its  de- 
lightful twists  and  turns  have  an  adroitness  setting  a  new  precedent  in 
final  movements. 


It  has  been  noted  that  in  all  of  his  even-numbered  symphonies, 
Beethoven  was  content  to  seek  softer  beauties,  reserving  his  de- 
fiances, his  true  depths  of  passion  for  the  alternate  ones.  There  may 
well  have  been  something  in  his  nature  which  required  this  alterna- 
tion, a  trait  perhaps  also  accountable  lor  the  thematic  alternation  of 
virility  and  gentleness,  of  the  "masculine"  and  the  "ieminine"  in  his 
scores  of  this  period.  For  the  years  1804-1806  were  the  years  of  the 
colossus  first  finding  his  full  symphonic  strength,  and  glorying  in  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  years  ot  the  romantic  lover,  capable  of  being 
entirely  subdued  and  subjugated  by  feminine  charm.  They  were  the 
years  which  produced  the  "Eroica"  and  C  minor  symphonies,  and 
the  "Appassionata"  Sonata  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  the  Fourth 
Symphony  and  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  not  to  mention  'Tidelio" 
and  the  three  Razumowsky  Quartets.  It  may  have  been  some  inner  law 
of  artistic  equilibrium  which  induced  Beethoven,  after  drafting  two 
movements  for  his  C  minor  Symphony  in  1805,  to  set  them  aside, 
and  devote  himself,  in  1806,  to  the  gentler  contours  of  the  Sym- 
phony in  B-flat,  which,  completed  in  that  year,  thus  became  the 
fourth  in  number. 
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"Chasse  Royale  et  Orage"    ("Royal  Hunt  and  Tempest"), 
Symphonie  Descriptive,  Act  II   of   "Les  Troyens." 

By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  in  Cote-Saint-Andre    (Isere)    on  December  ii,  1803;  died  in  Paris  on 

March  9,    1869 


Les  Troyens  was  composed  between  1856  and  1858.  Berlioz  divided  it  into  two 
parts,  La  Prise  de  Troie  and  Les  Troyens  a  Carthage.  The  "Royal  Hunt  and 
Storm"  is  an  instrumental  interlude  in  the  second  work.  Les  Troyens  a.  Carthage, 
consisting  of  five  acts  with  a  prologue,  was  first  performed  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique, 
November  4,  1863.  The  first  opera.  The  Capture  of  Troy,  was  never  heard  by  its 
composer.  Felix  Mottl  conducted  the  full  opera  Les  Troyens  on  two  successive 
evenings,  December  6  and  7,  1890,  at  Carlsruhe.  La  Prise  de  Troie  was  performed 
in  Paris  at  the  Opera,  November  15,  1899.  Parts  of  Les  Troyens  in  concert  form 
have  been  performed  in  this  country.  Music  from  this  work  was  first  heard  in 
Boston  when  Albert  Debuchy,  a  bassoonist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
conducted  the  act  which  follows  the  Interlude  at  a  concert  in  Jordan  Hall, 
March  20,  1908.  The  Interlude  was  introduced  at  the  concerts  of  this  orchestra 
by  Henri  Rabaud,  February  28,  1919,  and  repeated  by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham, 
January  20,  1928. 

The  Interlude  calls  for  stage  action  and  a  mixed  chorus,  but  these  have  been 
omitted  when  it  has  been  performed  as  a  concert  piece.  The  orchestration  is  as 
follows:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  cornets, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum  and  strings. 

Berlioz  intended  his  "Royal  Hunt  and  Storm"  to  depict  the  moment 
in  the  opera  when  Aeneas  and  Dido  are  driven  by  a  storm  which 
Venus  has  contrived  into  a  cave  where  their  love  is  consummated. 
Virgil  covers  it  with  singular  brevity  in  the  following  lines  of  the 
Aeneid,  Book  IV: 

Speluncam  Dido  dux  et  Trojanus  eamdem 

Devenient.  .  . 

Hie  Hymenaeus  erit.* 

According  to  the  stage  directions,  Naiads  are  seen  "sporting  among 
the  reeds."  A  hunting  fanfare  frightens  and  disperses  them.  The 
hunter  is  seen  but  with  the  coming  of  the  storm  he  takes  shelter. 
"A  thunderbolt  falls,  shatters  an  oak  and  fires  it,  whereupon  sylvan 
creatures  and  Satyrs  brandish  the  blazing  branches  as  nuptial  torches." 
The  cries  of  nymphs  are  heard  calling  prophetically  "Italy!  Italy!" 
The  tempest  dies  away  with  a  last  echo  of  the  hunting  call. 

From  the  first,  Berlioz  had  doubts  about  the  suitability  of  this 
scene  within  the  opera.  He  wrote  on  the  manuscript:  "In  case  the 
theatre  is  not  big  enough  to  allow  the  animated  and  grand  stage 
business  of  this  Interlude,  if  one  cannot  obtain  chorus  women  to 
run  about  the  stage  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  chorus  men  dressed 


*  To  that  very  cave  shall  come  Dido  and  the  Trojan  chief  —  this  shall  be  their  nuptial  hour. 
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as  Fauns  and  Satyrs  to  indulge  themselves  in  grotesque  gambols  .  .  . 
if  the  firemen  are  afraid  of  fire,  the  machinists  afraid  of  water,  the 
director  afraid  of  everything,  this  symphony  should  be  wholly  sup- 
pressed. Furthermore  for  a  good  performance  a  powerful  orchestra, 
one  seldom  found  in  opera  houses,  is  necessary." 

His  misgivings  were  justified.  At  the  first  performance  in  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  according  to  Berlioz'  Memoirs,  "the  Interlude  of  the 
chase  was  wretchedly  managed.  They  gave  me  a  painted  torrent  in- 
stead of  several  real  waterfalls;  the  dancing  Satyrs  were  represented 
by  a  group  of  little  twelve-year-old  girls;  they  did  not  hold  the  burn- 
ing branches,  for  the  firemen  objected  from  fear  of  fire.  The  Nymphs 
did  not  run  wildly  across  the  forest,  shouting  'Italy!*;  the  female 
chorus  was  placed  in  the  wings  and  their  cries  were  not  heard  in  the 
hall;  the  thunder  was  scarcely  heard  when  the  bolt  fell,  although  the 
orchestra  was  small  and  feeble.  The  machinist  demanded  at  least 
forty  minutes  to  shift  the  scene  after  this  pitiful  parody."  The  Inter- 
lude as  a  concert  number  without  these  visual  distractions  has  had 
a  different  fate. 

[c:()I'VRir.HTED] 


ENTR'ACTE 
BERLIOZ  AND  VIRGIL 


BERLIOZ  devoted  years  of  thought  and  years  of  work  to  Les  Troyens. 
There  are  many  indications  in  his  writings  that  he  gave  it  all  he 
had,  that  his  self-esteem  was  wounded  when  it  attained  a  belated, 
piecemeal  performance,  and  no  more  than  passing,  half-hearted 
attention.  Through  the  ensuing  years  the  Berlioz  admirers,  studying 
the  score  and  hearing  occasional  performances,  have  found  in  it 
many  beautiful  passages,  many  striking  details,  bespeaking  the  Berlioz 
who,  carried  away  by  his  subject,  could  strike  fire  in  a  way  which  was 
his  alone. 

But  neither  Les  Troyens,  which  is  far  too  long  for  performance  in 
one  session,  nor  either  of  its  two  parts  has  ever  acquired  the  status  of 
standing  repertory.  As  elsewhere  in  his  music,  his  rarest  qualities 
are  apt  to  be  the  most  elusive,  while  its  obvious  ones  are  apt  to  be 
his  acceptance  of  formal  operatic  conventions  since  outmoded.  As 
in  Fidelio,  it  was  what  the  subject  stirred  in  the  composer  rather  than 
its  casing  of  operatic  style  that  mattered. 

Even  in  his  own  day  when  Wagner  was  a  new  challenge  in  Paris, 
Berlioz'   traditional  ensembles  or  recitatives  offered  no  provocation. 
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Thus  his  most  ambitious  opera  was  received  with  for  the  most  part 
casual  indifference.  This  coolness  offended  him,  the  more  so  in  the 
lingering  warmth  of  the  praise  which  had  surrounded  him  recently 
in  Central  Europe.  The  directors  of  the  Opera  in  Paris  had  shown  no 
interest,  nor  did  the  Emperor  give  him  any  genuine  assurance  of 
interest.  Could  anything  very  different  have  been  expected  from  these 
quarters?  Berlioz  was  respected  as  the  composer  of  La  Damnation  de 
Faust  and  L'Enjance  du  Christ.  He  had  never  composed  an  opera  to 
draw  the  multitude,  and  it  was  fairly  plain  that  he  never  would. 
He  was  not  a  Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  or  Offenbach,  with  a  constant  at- 
tentive finger  on  the  public  pulse.  He  did  not  dangle  catchy  tunes,, 
vocalizations  or  whooped-up  finales.  He  made  no  national  appeal 
through  the  lore  of  his  people.  He  chose  Virgil  because  the  Aeneid 
was  one  of  the  literary  impressions  of  his  childhood,  and  because  he 
found  the  tales  of  the  Trojan  defeat  and  the  death  of  Dido  uplifting 
and  moving  in  a  special  and  personal  way.  He  chose  this  subject 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  French  public  had  turned  away  yawning 
from  classical  mythology  in  opera,  while  Offenbach  more  alert  to 
fashion  had  only  just  titillated  them  (1858)  with  his  lampoon  on  the 
Orpheus  legend. 

Berlioz  was  neither  careless  of  success  nor  indifferent  to  money 
(he  had  good  reason  to  be  otherwise!),  but  it  simply  never  occurred 
to  him  to  lower  his  standards  in  hot  pursuit  of  those  blessings. 
No  less  than  Wagner  he  was  true  to  his  best  instincts  as  an  artist. 
He  looked  back  to  Gluck,  who  caught  the  nobility  and  purity  of  his 
classic  subjects,  and  disavowed  the  contemporary  theatre  as  a  "bazar" 
when  it  should  be  a  "pantheon  lyrique."  "Music,"  he  wrote,  "is  not 
truly  destined  to  take  a  place  among  the  daily  amenities  of  life,  like 
eating,  drinking  and  sleeping.  .  .  I  know  nothing  more  odious  than 
those  establishments  where  music  simmers  along  each  evening,  like 
a  pot-au-feu.  These  are  the  ruin  of  our  art;  they  vulgarize  it,  they  make 
it  flat  and  stupid.  The  masterpieces  are  singled  out  by  a  discerning 
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few  (not  only  artists,  who  in  many  cases  are  brutes!).  There  are 
some  whom  nature  gives  a  special  sense  not  vouchsafed  to  the  many. 
They  alone  understand,  feel,  appreciate,  adore  the  productions  of 
genius.  As  for  the  others,  aures  habent  et  non  audiunt  —  thGir  nervous 
system  is  incomplete,  their  souls  have  as  much  wing  as  a  penguin." 

Three  years  after  the  completion  of  Les  Troyens,  Carvalho  at  the 
Theatre  Lyrique  undertook  Les  Troyens  a  Carthage,  much  cut  and 
supplied  with  a  prologue  to  replace  the  missing  first  opera.  Carvalho 
according  to  the  composer's  account  made  free  with  the  score,  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  its  dramatic  or  musical  point,  simply  dropping 
any  detail  which  in  his  judgment  did  not  fall  in  with  what  was  "cus- 
tomarily expected."  "Is  there  any  torture  like  that?  Must  a  score  lie 
dismembered  in  the  music  sellers'  windows,  like  the  body  of  a  calf 
on  a  butcher's  stall,  with  its  fragments  offered  for  sale  like  cat's 
meat?"  Nevertheless,  Berlioz  saw  that  the  cuts  were  restored  for  pub- 
lication. The  mutilated  Trojans  at  Carthage  nevertheless  had  twenty- 
one  performances,  and  since  he  was  his  own  librettist  and  did  not 
have  to  divide  the  royalties  with  another,  brought  him  a  convenient 
sum.  "Les  Troyens,"  he  concluded,  "was  at  any  rate  the  means  of 
relieving  the  wretched  feuilletonist  from  his  bondage." 

Wagner,  then  an  aspirant  for  an  operatic  foothold  in  Paris,  was  a 
rival  for  attention  far  different  from  Meyerbeer  or  Offenbach.  He 
and  Berlioz  held  each  other  in  esteem  and  were  friends  because  both 
were  fearless,  non-catering  artists  of  the  loftiest  aims.  They  had  basic 
principles  in  common  and  enemies  in  common  —  the  bitter  opponents 
of  artistic  progress.  But  they  were  too  different,  too  full  of  themselves 
to  be  really  close.  Berlioz  must  have  been  uncomfortable  in  the  same 
city  with  a  composer  who  was  strong  enough  to  seize  the  problem 
of  declamation  in  music  and  transform  it  to  his  own  intensive  pur- 
pose. Les  Troyens  in  its  outward  style  must  have  seemed  tame  and 
traditional  beside  Tannhduser  or  the  unperformed  Tristan,  and  Berlioz 
must  have  been  irked  when  Wagner  became  a  violent  irritant,  a 
storm  center  in  Paris,  while  he  and  his  Virgilian  dreams  were  little 
noticed.  He  must  have  envied  Wagner's  unerring  sense  of  direction, 
his  inward,  clear  and  confident  certainty  of  ultimately  subduing  the 
world.  He  can  be  almost  pardoned  for  a  more  or  less  secret  smile 
when  Tannhduser,  commanded  by  the  Emperor  who  would  not  con- 
sider or  even  read  Les  Troyens,  was  a  scandalous  fiasco. 

It  must  be  said  that  Les  Troyens  since  the  death  of  Berlioz  has 
been  more  often  praised  than  performed  —  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  as 
noted  by  Ernest  Newman  on  having  first  heard  it  that  its  special 
mood  and  color,  its  most  vivid  moments  cannot  be  sufficiently  felt 
in  the  piano  reduction  or  the  study  of  the  silent  page.  He  wrote: 
"The  test  of  a  dramatic  composer  is  not  in  his  ability  to  write  fine 
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music  for  outstanding  lyrical  episodes  but  in  his  capacity  for  filling 
the  veins  of  the  action  as  a  whole  with  living  blood;  and  judged  by 
this  test  Berlioz  in  The  Trojans  stands  out  as  a  genuine  musical 
dramatist.  There  is  little  in  the  best  dramatic  music  of  the  last  300 
years  that  can  compare  in  impressiveness  with  that  of  the  scene  in 
which  the  ghost  of  Hector  appears  to  Aeneas."  Sir  Donald  Tovey 
wrote  of  Les  Troyens  that  it  is  "one  of  the  most  gigantic  and  con- 
vincing masterpieces  of  music  drama."  Jacques  Barzun,  quoting  this 
remark,  adds,  "One  can  then  begin  to  classify  one's  impressions  of  its 
power  —  from  drama  to  poetry  to  music  —  for  Les  Troyens  is  em- 
phatically one  of  those  works  which  have  to  be  thoroughly  known 
to  be  enjoyed  throughout;  its  beauties  do  not  take  possession  of  the 
mind  all  at  once  but  require  to  be  re-cognized."  He  also  writes:  "In 
any  art  this  power  to  conceive  is  of  course  the  supreme  test.  We  are 
used  to  judging  the  various  grades  of  executive  ability  —  how  well  the 
artist  does  any  particularly  fine  or  difficult  thing  —  but  that  he  should 
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think  of  doing  other,  unheard-of  things,  this  is  what  separates  the 
Shakespeares  and  Beethovens  from  the  rest.  In  Berlioz'  Troyens  the 
presence  of  this  faculty  is  everywhere.  His  Cassandra  and  Dido  rank 
with  the  greatest  of  poetic  creations,  distinct  from  all  models  and 
from  each  other  in  the  constant  play  of  mood  within  passion.  Their 
words  modulate  as  swiftly  and  aptly  as  the  music,  and  Berlioz  emerges 
as  a  dramatic  psychologist  who  equals  Mozart  and  holds  his  own  with 
every  first-rank  librettist." 

J.  N.  B. 
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The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  performance  November  4,  1876, 
at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff  conducting. 
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THE  known  fact  that  Brahms  made  his  first  sketches  for  the  sym- 
phony under  the  powerful  impression  of  Beethoven's  Ninth,  which 
he  had  heard  in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  in  1854,  may  have  led  his 
contemporaries  to  preconceive  comparisons  between  the  two.  Walter 
Niemann,  not  without  justice,  finds  a  kinship  between  the  First  Sym- 
phony and  Beethoven's  Fifth  through  their  common  tonality  of  C 
minor,  which,  says  Niemann,  meant  to  Brahms  "hard,  pitiless  struggle, 
aaemonic,  supernatural  shapes,  sinister  defiance,  steely  energy,  dra- 
matic intensity  of  passion,  darkly  fantastic,  grisly  humor."  He  calls  it 
"Brahms'  Pathetic  Symphony." 

The  dark  and  sinister  side  of  the  C  minor  Symphony  seems  to  have 
taken  an  unwarranted  hold  on  the  general  consciousness  when  it  was 
new.  For  a  long  while  controversy  about  its  essential  character  waxed 
hot  after  every  performance.  W.  F.  Apthorp  bespoke  one  faction  when 
he  wrote  in  1878  of  the  First  Symphony  that  it  "sounds  for  the  most 
part  morbid,  strained  and  unnatural;  most  of  it  even  ugly."  Philip 
Hale,  following  this  school  of  opinion,  some  years  later  indulged  in  a 
symbolic  word  picture,  likening  the  symphony  to  a  "dark  forest"  where 
*'it  seems  that  obscene,  winged  things  listen  and  mock  the  lost."  But 
Philip  Hale  perforce  greatly  modified  his  dislike  of  the  music  of 
Brahms  as  with  the  passage  of  years  its  oppressive  aspects  were  some- 
how found  no  longer  to  exist. 

Instead  of  these  not  always  helpful  fantasies  of  earlier  writers  or  a 
technical  analysis  of  so  familiar  a  subject,  let  us  turn  to  the  characteris- 
tic  description   by  Lawrence   Oilman,   the  musician   who,   when   he 
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touched  upon  the  finer  things  in  his  art,  could  always  be  counted  upon 
to  impart  his  enthusiasm  with  apt  imagery  and  quotation: 

The  momentous  opening  oi  the  Symphony  (the  beginning  of  an 
introduction  of  thirty-seven  measures,  Un  poco  sostenuto,  6-8)  is  one 
of  the  great  exordiums  of  music  —  a  majestic  upward  sweep  of  the 
strings  against  a  phrase  in  contrary  motion  for  the  wind,  with  the 
basses  and  timpani  reiterating  a  somberly  persistent  C.  The  following 
Allegro  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  Brahms'  symphonic  move- 
ments. 

In  the  deeply  probing  slow  movement  we  get  the  Brahms  who  is 
perhaps  most  to  be  treasured:  the  musical  poet  of  long  vistas  and 
grave  meditations.  How  richly  individual  in  feeling  and  expression 
is  the  whole  of  this  Andante  sostenuto!  No  one  but  Brahms  could 
have  extracted  the  precise  quality  of  emotion  which  issues  from  the 
simple  and  heartfelt  theme  for  the  strings,  horns,  and  bassoon  in  the 
opening  pages;  and  the  lovely  complement  for  the  oboe  is  inimitable 
—  a  melodic  invention  of  such  enamouring  beauty  that  it  has  lured 
an  unchallengeably  sober  commentator  into  conferring  upon  it  the 
attribute  of  "sublimity."  Though  perhaps  "sublimity"  —  a  shy  bird, 
even  on  Olympus  —  is  to  be  found  not  here,  but  elsewhere  in  this 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  (the  Poco  allegretto  e  grazioso  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  customary  Scherzo)  is  beguiling  in  its  own  special  loveli- 
ness; but  the  chief  glory  of  the  symphony  is  the  Finale. 

Here  —  if  need  be  —  is  an  appropriate  resting-place  for  that  diffi- 
dent eagle  among  epithets,  sublimity.  Here  there  are  space  and  air 
and  light  to  tempt  its  wings.  The  wonderful  C  major  song  of  the 
horn  in  the  slow  introduction  of  this  movement  (Piu  Andante,  4-4), 
heard  through  a  vaporous  tremolo  of  the  muted  strings  above  softly 
held  trombone  chords,  persuaded  William  Foster  Apthorp  that  the 
episode  was  suggested  to  Brahms  by  "the  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn, 
as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of 
the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland."  This  passage  is  interrupted 
by  a  foreshadowing  of  the  majestic  chorale-like  phrase  for  the  trom- 
bones and  bassoons  which  later,  when  it  returns  at  the  climax  of  the 
movement,  takes  the  breath  with  its  startling  grandeur.  And  then 
comes  the  chief  theme  of  the  Allegro  —  that  spacious  and  heartening 
melody  which  sweeps  us  onward  to  the  culminating  moment  in  the 
Finale:  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  chorale  in  the  coda,  which  may 
recall  to  some  the  exalted  prophecy  of  Jean  Paul:  "There  will  come 
a  time  when  it  shall  be  light;  and  when  man  shall  awaken  from 
his  lofty  dreams,  and  find  his  dreams  still  there,  and  that  nothing  has 
gone  save  his  sleep." 

[copyrighted] 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Chakles  Munch 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  1 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 

Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1.  in  G  minor 
Soloist,  Yehndi  Menuhin 

Haifdn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 
Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 

Schubert  Symphony  No.  2 

Schumann  Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 


Bach  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  1, 
in  F;  Brandenburg  Concerto  No. 
6,  in  B-Flat:  Suite  No.  1,  in  C; 
Suite   No.   4,   in   D 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  3,  in  E- 
Flat,  "Eroica" ;  Symphony  No.  5, 
in  C  Minor.  Op.  07:  Symphony  No. 
9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral" 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3.  in  F.  Op.  90 
Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz.  violinist 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox- 
ford" ;  Symphony  No.  94,  in  G. 
"Surprise" ;  Toy  Symphony 

Khatchaturlan  Concerto  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra,  William  Kapell, 
pianist 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital- 
ian" 


Mozart  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik; 
Serenade  No.  10,  in  B-Flat.  K. 
361;  Symphony  No.  36,  in  C.  K, 
425,  "Linz";  Symphony  No.  39,  in 
E-flat.    K.    543 

Prokoffeff  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  Minor, 
Op.  63.  Heifetz,  violinist;  Sym- 
l>hony  No.  .") :  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 
Op.  67.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Ravel  Bolero ;  Ma  Mere  L'Oye  Suite 

Schubert  Symphony  No.  8,  in  B 
Minor.  "Unfinished" 

Tchaikovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 
Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor.  Op. 
36;  Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 
Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteitx 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play   (33;^  r.p.m.)   and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only  : 

Charles  Munch  conducting :   Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet ;   Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick"  ;  Ravel,  La  Valse 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting:  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony;  Wagner,  Prel- 
ude to  "Lohengrin." 


Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 


In  the  finest  homes...  on  the  concert  stage 
it  s 
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The  Baldwin  Is  a  pre-eminent  piano  oF  the  concert  world- 
yet  it  is  essentially  a  piano  for  the  home.     That  is 

why  in  homes  where  quality  and  enduring  beauty 
are  the  measure  of  value  you  will  find  the  Baldwin. 
A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  in  its  superb 
craftsmanship,  will  give  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 

pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  finest. 
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Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge   \Sfiarvard  University^ 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second   Season,    195^^-1 95.S) 
CHARLES   MUNCH,   Music  Dirrclnr 

RICHARD    BrRGIN,   .Associate   Conductor 


Violins 
Richard  Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 

George  Zazofsky 
Roll  and  Tapley 

Norbert  Laut^a 
Harry  Dubbs 

Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 

Finar  Hansen 
Joseph  I^:Ix)vici 
(ionfried  Wilfingcr 
Finil  Kornsand 
Roger  Schermanski 
Garlos  Pin  field 
Paul  ledorovsky 
\finot  Beale 

Herman  Silberman 
Stanle\  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Glaiencc  Knudson 
Pierre  Maver 

Nfaniiel  /ung 
Samuel  Diamond 

\  icior  Nfanusevitch 
James  Nagy 

Leon  Ciorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 
Mclviu  Brvant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Sa\erio  Messina 
^Villiam  Waterhousc 
\Vill{:tm  Marshall 
Fredy  Ostro\  sky 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 

Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankcl 

Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 

John  Barwicki 


PERSONNEL 

\'iorAS 

[oscph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  (.auhapx^ 

G<orge«i  Fourel 
Fugen  Lehner 

Albri  t  Bernard 
Cieorge  Humph  rev 
I<Tome  I  ipson 
Louis  Arti^res 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
\'incent  Mauricci 

\  ror  ONT.FLl.OS 

Samuel  Maves 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jarobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 

Flippohte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zcise 

Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Leon  Marjollet 

Flimis 
Doriot  Anthony 
James  PappouLsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

IMrx:<)i.o 
George  Madsen 

Oboi  s 

Ralph  Gomberg 
lean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

En(,usu  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  CioflB 
Manuel  \'alerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


B.\SSOONS 

Ravmond  .\llard 
I  rnst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

(:ONrR\-BASW)ON 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
llarr\  Shapiro 
Flarold  Meek 
Paul  Kcaney 
Waher  Macdonald 
Osboiune  McConathy 

I  KIM  PITS 

Roger  \'oisin 
\Iaircl  I.afos'.e 
Armando  Ghiialla 
( ierard  Goguen 

From  BONKS 

Jacob  Raichman 
Willi.im  Mover 
kauko  Kahiia 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

I  IMPANI 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 

Percussion 

Harold  Farberman 
Everett  Firth 
Harold  Thompson 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Leonard  Burkat 
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SYMPHONIANA 


WOMEN  IN  MUSIC 

(A  talk  by  Jean  M.  Demos  of  the 
faculty  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  during  the  broadcast  of 
the  symphony  concert  of  October  17  on 
station    WGBH.) 

Titles  of  speeches  may  be  deceiving 
by  their  very  simplicity:  Women  in 
Music.  Everyone  knows  what  that 
means  —  and  yet  as  I  thought  of  it, 
I  was  less  sure.  When  may  women  be 
said  to  be  in  music?  Is  a  woman  in 
music  when  she  sings  a  lullaby  to  her 
baby,  or  makes  a  tune  to  accompany 
her  spinning  wheel,  or  "keens"  a  dirge 
for  a  lover  lost  at  sea?  On  those  occa- 
sions the  title  should  be  reversed  —  the 
music  is  in  the  woman.  —  Or  do  I  mean 
by  my  title  to  recall  the  contributions 
which  various  groups  of  women  have 
made  to  the  history  of  the  art:  —  the 
Roman  women  whom  Lucian  praised 
for  their  singing,  and  their  playing  on 
the  cithara;  the  Italian  religious  in  their 
convents  whose  beautiful  singing  drew 
the  public  of  Venice  and  Bologna  to 
their  evening  services;  the  ladies  of  the 
Renaissance  whose  brilliant  salons  gave 
encouragement  to  countless  musicians  in 
that  great  age? 

Or  perhaps  I  should  recall  the  in- 
dividual women  who  have  inspired  great 
composers  and  who  are  eternally  in  the 
music  that  these  men  created :  —  Cosima 
Wagner,  Clara  Schumann,  the  Baroness 
von  Meek  —  "beloved  friend"  of 
Tchaikovsky's   memorable   letters. 

It  is  more  likely  that  the  title  refers 
to  women  as  professional  musicians :  — 
to  a  composer  like  our  own  Mabel 
Daniels,  a  great  teacher  like  Nadia 
Boulanger,  a  performer  like  Dame  Myra 
Hess,  defying  the  horrors  of  war  in  her 
noon  concerts  so  as  to  carry  the  solace 
of  beautiful  music  to  her  fellow- 
Londoners. 


I  suspect  that  women  in  music  means 
all  of  these  things  —  and  perhaps  more. 
Woman's  professional  eminence  in  music 
is  comparatively  recent  —  it  had  to  wait 
—  as  did  her  place  in  art,  in  medicine, 
in  law  —  on  her  recognition  as  a  whole 
person.  But  once  the  Beld  was  open  to 
her,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  per- 
formance, she  has  excelled.  Of  this  our 
two  gifted  soloists  today  are  proof.  And 
their  excellence  no  longer  astonishes  us. 
We  have  gone  far  beyond  the  point 
where  one  could  appropriately  quote 
Dr.  Johnson's  famous  remark  that  "a 
woman  preaching  is  like  a  dog  stand- 
ing on  its  hind  legs;  it  is  not  done  well, 
but  you  are  surprised  that  it  is  done  at 
all." 

If  our  history  as  professional  musi- 
cians is  still  a  short  one,  it  is  lengthen- 
ing by  the  moment.  Musical  history  was 
made  in  Boston  this  year  when  Miss 
Anthony  succeeded  to  the  first  flute 
desk  of  the  Symphony.  The  recognition 
women  now  receive  is  accorded  us,  not 
out  of  chivalry  toward  us  as  women,  but 
out  of  respect  toward  us  as  artists.  In 
a  profession,  it  goes  without  saying,  that 
is  the  only  recognition  worth  having. 
Nor  shall  we  sacrifice,  I'm  sure,  our 
age-old  function  as  patrons  and  inspirers 
of   music. 

What  I  have  tried  to  say  is  that 
women  have  always  been  in  music.  It 
has  become  a  habit  of  my  mind  to 
seek  confirmation  of  such  basic  beliefs 
in  the  myths  of  ancient  Greece.  More 
often  than  not,  I  find  such  confirmation. 
This  time  I  was  at  first  dismayed. 
Where,  in  those  bright  pages,  was  there 
any  reference  to  women  and  music? 
Orpheus  was  a  male  —  so  was  Pan  — 
so  was  Apollo.  But  then  I  remembered : 
the  Muses  were  feminine  —  the  muses 
out  of  whom  the  very  word  music  came. 
And  so  the  story  of  women  in  music 
Is  seen  to  be  a  very  long  one:  —  from 
the  three  original  muses  on  the  Pierian 
plain  to  the  achievements  of  Miss  An- 
thony and  Mile.  Gousseau  in  Symphony 
Hall   today. 
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Bach Suite  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings 

Overture:  Largo;  Allegro 

Rondo:  Allegretto  espressivo 
Bourree  I;  Bourree  II:  Allegro 
Polonaise  and  Double:  Moderato 
Minuet 
Badinerie:  Presto 

Flute  solo:  DORIOT  ANTHONY 

Piston Symphony  No.  4 

I.  Piacevole 

II.  Ballando 

III.  Contemplativo 

IV.  Energico 

INTERMISSION 

Schubert Symphony  No.  5,  in  B-flat  major 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro  molto 

IV.  Allegro  vivace 

Wagner Prelude  and  "Liebestod,"  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 


The   Friday   and   Saturday   concerts   are  broadcast  each  week   from 

Station  WGBH   (FM) . 
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Boston  s  Little  Bach  Mystery 


J.  S.  BACH 


"\yHERE   is   credit  to  Boston,"   Delver 
Forfax,  collector  of  musical  oddities, 
demanded  "when  scholars  discuss  the  earliest 
printings  of  Sebastian  Bach's  music? 

"You  will  readily  find  mention  of  London 
as  first  to  print  the  W ell-Tempered  Clavier  — 
Kollmann's  edition  of  1799,  forty-nine  years 
after  Bach's  death.  Up  to  then  it  circulated 
in  pen  and  ink  copies  of  the  original  manu- 
script. That  was  the  form  in  which  Beethoven 
knew  the  work  when  he  won  fame  for  the 
playing  of  it  as  an  eleven-year-old  piano 
virtuoso. 


"The  same  work  came  off  the  press  simultaneously  in  Zurich,  Bonn, 
and  Leipzig  in   1801. 

"In  Boston,  Massachusetts,  a  forty-page  volume  entitled  Rudiments 
of  the  Art  of  Playing  o?i  the  Piano  Forte  came  off  the  engraving  press 
of  Gottlieb  Graupner  at  6  Franklin  St.,  in  1806.  One  might  expect 
something  from  The  Well-Tempered  Clavier  to  be  included  among 
the  pieces  culled  from  European  sources,  to  give  the  student  progressive 
exercises.  After  Graupner  himself,  we  find  the  names  of  Handel  (Lesson 
VIII),  Corelli  (Lesson  XIII),  and  Scarlatti  (Lesson  XVI). 

"Then,  with  the  thirtieth,  and  final,  lesson,  we  find  the  name  of 
Sebastian  Bach.  Here  are  twenty-four  measures,  entitled  Polonoise 
{sic) :  Andante.  It  is  from  the  Sixth  French  Suite. 

"This  appears  to  be  the  first  piece  of  music  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
to  have  been  printed  in  America.  It  was  in  circulation  in  Boston  for 
thirteen  years,  when  Graupner  felt  encouraged  to  bring  out  a  second, 
^improved  and  enlarged,'  edition  of  his  lesson  book,  but  with  Bach 
omitted. 

"So  Bostonians  were  familiar  with  an  excerpt  from  Bach's  French 
Suite,  in  neatly  engraved  form,  as  early  as  1806.  Where  did  Graupner 
find  it?  There  Is  a  tempting  trail  to  explore." 
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OVERTURE  (SUITE)  NO.  2  in  B  minor  for  Flute  and 

String  Orchestra 

By   JoHANN   Sebastian   Bach 

Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipzig,  July  28,  1750 


This  suite  has  been  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (the  con- 
tinuo  edited  by  Robert  Franz)  February  13,  1886,  October  18,  1902,  December  24, 
1931.  (It  was  played  at  a  Harvard  Tercentenary  concert  in  Sanders  Theatre, 
Cambridge,  October  17,  1936,  in  which  the  harpsichord  continuo  was  added.) 
The  edition  of  Hans  von  Biilow  was  performed  October  20,  1906,  November  2, 
1912,  February  13,  1915,  April  26,  1919,  and  December  24,  25,  1931.  (These  were 
the  last  performances  in  the  Friday-Saturday  series.) 

Bach's  own  title  upon  the  score  was  "H  moll  Ouverture  a  i  flauto,  2  violini,  viola 
e  basso,  di  J.  S.  Bach."  The  flute  part  is  marked  "traversiere"  or  cross-flute,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  now  obsolete  flute  a  bee.  The  bass  is  marked  "continuo." 

The  harpsichord  continuo  in  the  present  performances  will  be  played  by  Daniel 
Pinkham. 

Bach's  orchestral  suites,  of  which  there  are  four,  have  generally  been 
attributed  to  the  five-year  period  (1717-23)  in  which  he  was 
Kapellmeister  to  the  young  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  Albert 
Schweitzer  conjectures  that  they  may  belong  to  the  subsequent  Leipzig 
years,  for  Bach  included  them  in  the  performances  of  the  Telemann 
Musical  Society,  which  he  conducted  from  the  years  1729  to  1736. 
But  the  larger  part  of  his  instrumental  music  belongs  to  the  years  at 
Cothen  where  the  Prince  not  only  patronized  but  practised  this  de- 
partment of  the  art  — it  is  said  that  he  could  acquit  himself  more 
than  acceptably  upon  the  violin,  the  viola  da  gamba,  and  the  clavier. 
It  was  for  the  pleasure  of  his  Prince  that  Bach  composed  most  of  his 
chamber  music,  half  of  the  "Well-tempered  Clavichord,"  the  "Inven- 
tions." Composing  the  six  concertos  for  the  Margraf  of  Brandenburg 
at  this  time,  he  very  likely  made  copies  of  his  manuscripts  and  per- 
formed them  at  Cothen. 

Groups  of  wind  instruments,  instead  of  a  single  one,  are  joined 
with  the  strings  in  the  other  three  suites  which  Bach  has  left.  The 
first  suite,  in  C  major,  adds  two  oboes  and  bassoon  to  the  strings.  The 
last  two  suites,  which  are  each  in  D  major,  include  timpani  and  a 
larger  wind  group;  in  the  third  suite,  two  oboes  and  three  trumpets; 
in  the  fourth  suite;  three  oboes,  bassoon  and  three  trumpets.  There 
is  in  each  score  a  figured  bass  for  the  presiding  harpsichordist. 

The  suites,  partitas,  and  "overtures,"  so  titled,  by  Bach  were  no  more 
than  variants  upon  the  suite  form.  When  Bach  labeled  each  of  his 
orchestral  suites  as  an  ''ouverture/'  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French 
ouverture  of  Lulli  was  in  his  mind.  This  composer,  whom  Bach  closely 
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regarded,  had  developed  the  operatic  overture  into  a  larger  form  with 
a  slow  introduction  followed  by  a  lively  allegro  of  fugal  character  and 
a  reprise.  To  this  "overture"  were  sometimes  added,  even  at  operatic 
performances,  a  stately  dance  or  two,  such  as  were  a  customary  and 
integral  part  of  the  operas  of  the  period.  These  overtures,  with  several 
dance  movements,  were  often  performed  at  concerts,  retaining  the  title 
of  the  more  extended  and  impressive  "opening"  movement.  Georg 
MufFat  introduced  the  custom  into  Germany,  and  Bach  followed  him. 
Bach  held  to  the  formal  outline  of  the  French  ouverture,  but  extended 
and  elaborated  it  to  his  own  purposes. 

In  the  dance  melodies  of  these  suites,  Albert  Schweitzer  has  said  "a 
fragment  of  a  vanished  world  of  grace  and  eloquence  has  been  pre- 
served for  us.  They  are  the  ideal  musical  picture  of  the  rococo  period. 
Their  charm  resides  in  the  perfection  of  their  blending  of  strength 
and  grace." 

The  grave  introductory  measures  of  the  first  movement,  given  to  the 
combined  group,  are  followed  by  a  lively  fugue,  the  development  of 
which  is  occasionally  interrupted  by  florid  passages  for  the  flute  which 
here  first  emerges  as  a  solo  instrument.  In  the  Rondo,  which  is  an 
unusual  form  with  Bach,  the  voice  of  the  flute  is  matched  with  the 
strings.  In  the  Sarabande,  the  'cellos  follow  the  flute  theme  in  canonic 
imitation.  The  second  of  the  two  Bounces  again  projects  the  flute  in 
the  recurring  ornamental  figuration  which  gives  the  suite  so  much  of 
its  charm.  The  flute  is  again  so  treated  in  the  Double  (or  variant)  of 
the  Polonaise.  The  Minuet  has  the  usual  two  sections,  but  no  trio.  The 
Badinerie,  a  lively  presto  movement,  is  characteristic  of  its  composer. 
(The  first  suite  ends  with  two  "passepieds,"  the  third  with  a  gigue, 
the  fourth  with  a  vivo  entitled  Rejouissance.) 

[copyrighted] 

DORIOT  ANTHONY 

DORiOT  Anthony  was  born  in  Streator,  Illinois.  Her  first  teacher 
was  her  mother,  a  professional  flutist.  She  attended  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  where  she  studied  with  Joseph  Mariano.  Other 
teachers  she  has  worked  with  are  Georges  Barrere,  William  Kincaid, 
and  Ernest  Liegl.  She  played  in  the  National  Symphony  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  for  two  years  and  later  joined  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 
also  playing  first  flute  in  the  Hollywood  Bowl  Orchestra.  Miss  Anthony 
has  devoted  much  of  her  time  in  California  to  chamber  music,  par- 
ticipating in  many  first  performances  of  contemporary  works.  She 
has  played  in  the  chamber  series,  "Evenings  on  the  Roof,"  in  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Coleman  Chamber  Series  in  Pasadena,  as  well  as  the 
Carmel  Bach  Festival,  the  Ojai  Valley  Festival  and  with  the  Society 
of  Ancient  Instruments  of  Alice  Ehlers.  She  has  recorded  several  works, 
including  Piston's  Flute  Sonata. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  4 
By  Walter  Piston 

Born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20,  1894 


This  symphony  was  commissioned  by  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  first 
performed  by  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  Antal  Dorati,  conductor, 
March  30,  1951. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  Horn, 
2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  woodblock,  snare  drum,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  2  harps 
and  strings. 

THE  University  of  Minnesota,  founded  in  1851,  celebrated  its  cen- 
tennial by  commissioning  a  symphony  from  Walter  Piston,  to  be 
performed  at  the  closing  concert  in  the  spring  of  1951  by  the  Min- 
neapolis Symphony  Orchestra  (an  organization  sponsored  by  this  art- 
loving  University   and  a  little   less   than  half  its   age). 

Donald  Ferguson,  the  program  annotator  of  the  Minneapolis  Or- 
chestra, made  the  following  analysis  of  the  Symphony: 

The  first  movement  departs  —  but  in  the  direction  of  simplicity  — 
from  the  conventional  first-movement  form  in  that  it  has  the  general 
outline,  A-B,  A-B,  A  (Coda).  This  is  a  favorite  slow  movement  form 
with  Mozart,  and  since  the  movement  is  marked  Piacevole  (pleasant), 
and  is  without  haste  and  without  unusual  rhythms,  it  fulfills  to  our 
deep  satisfaction  the  implications  of  that  marking.  The  A-theme 
enters  in  the  second  bar,  in  the  first  violins,  against  simple  chords, 
rhythmed  somewhat  against  the  bar-lines,  in  violas  and  clarinets. 
'Celli  and  basses  pluck  the  few  foundation-notes.  The  melody  begins 
with  two  rising  fourths,  and  this  interval  is  conspicuous  throughout; 
but  it  is  not  forced  upon  us,  and  both  the  line  and  its  gradual 
enrichment,  as  other  instruments  are  added,  give  an  impression  of 
quiet  songfulness.  Imitation  is  conspicuous,  especially  when  the  warmth 
subsides  and  horn  and  oboe  sing  a  brief  epilogue.  Two  bars  of  chords, 
quietly  descending,  shift  the  tonic  from  G  to  A,  and  the  flute,  in  the 
general  atmosphere  of  the  minor  key,  sings  a  long  strain  of  the  same 
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melody,  chiefly  accompanied  by  the  winds.  When  the  strings  enter,  the 
whole  fabric  is  dominated  by  a  little  figure  —  a  motive  from  the  fourth 
bar  of  the  tune  —  which  mounts  a  high  climactic  hill,  and  then  sub- 
sides to  make  way  for  the  B-theme.  This  is  given  to  the  clarinet.  Its 
intervals  are  mostly  conjunct  scale-steps;  it  is  harmonized  chiefly  in 
the  winds,  but  the  lower  strings,  as  the  phrase  pauses,  interject  a 
suggestion  of  the  first  theme.  The  clarinet,  thereafter,  has  a  variant 
of  its  first  line.  The  'celli  contribute  another  strain,  and  a  fourth 
presently  appears  in  the  bassoon.  (All  these  begin  on  "two-three" 
in  the  4-4  time,  sometimes  with  a  pause,  sometimes  continuing  the 
line  unbroken.)  The  bassoon  phrase  ends  the  A-section.  What  follows 
is  indicated  above  as  repetition,  of  course  with  variation.  The  second 
A-section  begins  in  D,  the  dominant  of  G;  the  whole  fabric  is  thicker; 
but  the  general  outline  will  be  perceptible.  The  Coda  is  brief  and 
very  quiet. 

The  second  movement  is  marked  Ballando  (Dancing).  Its  form  is 
that  of  the  Rondo  (A,  B,  A,  C,  A,  B,  A).  The  beginning  is  on  four 
stamping  beats  (in  triple  time)  but  the  continuation  is  immediately 
irregular  in  measure,  and  its  structure  quite  indescribable.  Its  vigor 
cannot  but  be  infectious.  The  B-section,  although  written  in  6-8  time, 
is  waltz-like  and  quite  regular  in  rhythm,  with  a  bravely  swooping 
theme  in  the  lower  strings  followed  by  some  livelier  antics  in  the  higher 
ones.  The  irregular  dance  returns.  Then,  in  2-4  time,  comes  the  third 
dance  which  Mr.  Piston  describes  as  "reminiscent  of  country  fiddling." 
The  rest  will  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  letter-diagram  of  the 
form.  The  main  tonality  of  the  whole  movement  is  A. 

The  third  movement,  marked  Contemplativo,  is  in  a  slow  12-8 
time,  fundamentally  on  F  as  tonic.  The  clarinet,  unaccompanied  for 
two  bars,  plays  the  essential  thematic  line  of  the  movement.  English 
horn  and  viola  then  take  it  up,  and  new  aspects  of  the  theme  are 
thereafter  presented  in  unbroken  continuity  but  in  more  elaborate 
figurations. 

The  final  movement  is  in  the  tonality  of  B-flat,  and  is  in  sonata 
form.  The  gigue-like  first  theme  is  in  a  vigorous  6-8  rhythm,  force- 
fully announced  by  strings,  bassoons,  and  horns.  When  this  energy 
has  subsided,  the  oboe  sings  the  second  theme  —  a  smooth  succession 
of  broadly  undulant  curves.  It  is  presently  taken  up  by  strings  and 
more  richly  accompanied.  The  development  section  is  approached 
very  quietly,  and  is  quite  brief.  In  this  way,  the  recapitulation  of  the 
first  theme  is  allowed  to  appear  with  even  heightened  force.  The 
second  theme  is  now  given  to  the  strings,  in  low  register  at  first  but 
rising  and  growing  in  warmth  as  it  proceeds,  in  preparation  for  the 
short  but  forceful  Coda. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  No.  p,  in  B-flat  maior 
By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  at  Lichtenthal,  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  at  Vienna,  November  19,  1828 


Schubert  composed  his  Fitth  Symphony  in  the  year  1816,  between  September  and 
October,  It  was  played  at  the  house  of  Otto  Hatwig  in  Schottenhof  in  the 
same  autumn.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London, 
February  1,  1873,  August  Manns  conducting.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  which  may  well  have  been  the  first  in  the  United  States,  was 
on  February  10,  1883,  when  Georg  Henschel  conducted.  The  Symphony  has  been 
since  performed  in  this  series  April  24,  1908,  April  24,  1925,  November  17,  1928 
(Schubert  Centenary  program)  ,  and  March  25,  1948,  when  Charles  Munch  con- 
ducted as  guest. 

The  Symphony  calls  for  a  modest  orchestra  of  flute,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
and  strings.  It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "Symphony  without  trumpets  and 
drums." 

THE  sluggishness  of  the  world  in  awakening  to  its  priceless  heritage 
from  Franz  Schubert  is  one  of  the  most  incredible  occurrences  in 
musical  history.  Schubert  remained  during  his  life  practically  un- 
noticed and  unknown  even  in  his  own  Vienna,  beyond  his  circle  of 
personal  friends.  It  is  true  that  he  had  certain  discerning  and  ardent 
champions  after  his  death.  Robert  Schumann  eleven  years  later  made 
much  of  the  chamber  works  and,  discovering  the  great  C  major  Sym- 
phony, put  it  into  the  hands  of  Mendelssohn  at  Leipzig  and  wrote 
winged  words  about  it.  Liszt  labored  for  Schubert  at  Weimar  and 
called  him  "le  musicien  le  plus  poete  que  jamais."  The  ardor  of  Sir 
George  Grove  was  equal  to  Schumann's,  and  his  pioneering  efforts 
have  endeared  him  to  every  Schubert  lover. 

But  the  zeal  of  these  champions  missed  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony, 
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which  was  not  dug  up  until  it  was  forty-three  years  old,  and  the  six 
earlier  symphonies  slept  as  untouched  and  unregarded  manuscripts  in 
their  archives  for  many  years.  It  was  in  1867  that  Grove  visited  Vienna 
with  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and  discovered  the  parts  of  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony (as  copied  by  Ferdinand  Schubert)  in  the  possession  of  Johann 
Herbeck.  The  slow  emergence  of  the  symphonies  is  brought  home  by 
the  examination  of  a  thematic  catalogue  of  Schubert's  music  compiled 
by  Nottebohm  in  1874,  which  reveals  that  at  that  late  date  none  but 
the  two  last  symphonies  (the  "Unfinished"  and  the  final  C  major) 
had  been  published.  C.  F.  Peters  at  that  time  had  printed  the  Andante 
of  the  "Tragic"  (No.  4)  and  had  brought  out  in  1870  the  "Tragic" 
and  Fifth  Symphonies  in  arrangements  for  piano,  four  hands.  The 
custom,  now  less  popular  than  it  used  to  be,  of  learning  one's  sym- 
phonies by  playing  them  as  duets,  apparently  did  not  hasten  the  pub- 
lication and  general  availability  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  which  was 
issued  at  last  by  the  press  of  Peters  in  1882.  Although  a  flood  of  songs 
had  come  upon  the  market  shortly  after  Schubert's  death,  other  major 
works  appeared  but  slowly.  For  example,  the  Quartet  in  G  minor  was 
published  in  1852;  the  great  C  major  String  Quintet  and  the  Octet 
in  1854;  the  Mass  in  E-flat,  1865,  and  the  Mass  in  A-flat,  1875.  The 
collected  edition  of  Schubert's  works  published  by  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel  between  1885  and  1897  ended  69  years  after  the  composer's 
death. 

Donald  Francis  Tovey  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  first  five  sym- 
phonies and  among  them  singled  out  the  Fifth  as  "a  pearl  of  great 
price."  It  did  not  bother  him  that  these  youthful  works  are  docile  as 
to  form: 

"No  student  of  any  academic  institution  has  ever  produced  better 
models  of  form.  At  all  events,  no  academic  criticism  has  yet  been 
framed  that  can  pick  holes  in  this  little  symphony  in  B-flat.  The  only 
possible  cavil  is  that  Schubert  does  not  seem  fond  of  long  develop- 
ments, and  that  he  so  relishes  the  prospect  of  having  nothing  to  do 
but  recaoitulate  as  to  make  his  first  subject  return  in  the  subdominant 
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in  order  that  the  second  subject  may  come  automatically  into  the  tonic 
without  needing  an  altered  transition-passage.  In  other  words,  Schu- 
bert's early  forms  are  stiff.  And  as  the  upholders  of  musical  orthodoxy 
were  in  the  eighties  (and  are  still)  painfully  puzzled  by  any  forms 
that  were  not  stiff,  they  were  in  no  position  to  criticize  Schubert's 
early  education  or  its  early  and  later  results.  .  .  . 

"The  whole  [first]  movement  is  full  of  Schubert's  peculiar  delicacy; 
and  its  form  escapes  stiffness  like  a  delightful  child  overawed  into 
perfect  behaviour,  not  by  fear  or  priggishness  but  by  sheer  delight 
in  giving  pleasure. 

"The  slow  movement  reaches  a  depth  of  beauty  that  goes  a  long 
way  towards  the  style  of  the  later  Schubert;  especially  in  the  modulat- 
ing episodes  that  follow  the  main  theme.  The  main  theme  itself, 
however,  is  a  Schubertized  Mozart.  .  .  .  But  the  rondo  of  Mozart's 
Violin  Sonata  in  F  (Kochel's  Catalogue,  No.  377)  is  a  young  lady 
whose  delicious  simplicity  may  get  more  fun  out  of  prigs  than  they 
are  aware  of:  while  Sc^hubert's  theme  never  thought  of  making  fun  of 
anybody  or  anything.  It  is  seriously  beautiful,  and  the  first  change  of 
key  is  unmistakably  romantic,  like  those  in  Schubert's  grandest  works. 

"Any  minuet  for  small  orchestra  in  G  minor,  loud  and  vigorous, 
with  a  quiet  trio  in  G  major,  must  remind  us  of  the  minuet  of  Mozart's 
G  minor  Symphony.  But  Schubert's  is  much  simpler.  Its  rhythms, 
though  free  enough,  are  square,  just  where  Mozart's  are  conspicu- 
ously irregular;  and  where  the  only  rustic  feeling  in  Mozart's  trio  is 
that  given  by  the  tone  of  the  oboes,  Schubert's  trio  is  a  regular  rustic 
dance  with  more  than  a  suspicion  of  a  drone-bass. 


SERIES  TICKETS  NOW 
.  FRIENDS  OF  CHAMBER  MUSIC,  INC. 

present 

ZIMBLER  SINFONIETTA 

and  guest  artists 

JORDAN  HALL -Wed.  Eve's,  Nov.  19,  Feb.  25,  Apr.  1 

Renewals  and  New  Subscriptions  at  Jordan  Hall 
$9.00,  I7.20,  $6.00,  $4.80  —  Students  $5.00  for  entire  series 

Nov.  19  Program 

Concerto  Grosso,  Op.  6,  No.  12 Handel 

Sonata   for    Two   Pianos    and   Percussion Bartok 

Tucker  —  Waldbauer  —  Pianists 
Firth  —  Bush  —  Percussionists 

Violin  Concerto  G  minor Vivaldi 

George  Zazofsky,  Soloist 
Suite  for  Strings  in  E Foote 
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"The  finale  is  in  first-movement  form,  with  a  binary-form  theme 
on  Mozart's  models." 

Alfred  Einstein  also  is  reminded  of  Mozart's  great  G  minor  Sym- 
phony. He  has  found  in  this  one  an  emergence  from  the  domination 
of  Beethoven,  an  expression  of  independence.  "It  is  written  in  the 
cheerful  key  of  B-flat  major  and  scored  for  a  small  orchestra  without 
trumpets  and  side-drums.  The  orchestral  combination  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  in  the  original  version  of  Mozart's  G  minor  Symphony, 
without  clarinets.  The  only  remaining  reminiscence  of  Beethoven  is 
the  four-bar  'curtain'  in  the  first  movement,  but  this  time  it  rises 
quietly;  and  it  is  one  of  the  delicate  refinements  of  this  movement 
that  this  'curtain'  reappears  in  the  development,  but  not  in  the 
recapitulation.  The  dynamics  are  pre-Beethoven.  The  Andante  con 
moto  hovers  between  Haydn  and  Mozart  and  its  loveliest  passage  is 
reminiscent  of  the  'Garden'  aria  from  Figaro.  The  Minuet  is  so 
Mozartian  that  it  would  fall  into  place  quite  naturally  in  the  G  minor 
Symphony.  The  Finale,  on  the  other  hand,  is  once  again  pure  Haydn. 
And  yet  this  chamber  symphony  is  more  harmonious  and  in  many 
respects  more  original  than  its  predecessor,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  form  the  Finale  is  perhaps  the  purest,  most  polished,  and 
most  balanced  piece  of  instrumental  music  that  Schubert  had  yet 

written." 

[copyrighted] 

MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 

JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching   for   those   preparing  public   appearances 

1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
Bl  4-1494 

CHARLES  W.  MOULTON 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

Simplified  explanation  and  application  of  renowned  Matthay  principles. 
Town   Studio  Country  Studio 

169  Bay  State  Rd.  1192   Greendale  Ave.,   Needham 

Cir  7-7661  Telephone  Needham   1550 

MILDRED  SPIEGEL  ZUCKER  DOROTHY  ROSENBERG  ALPERT 

pianist  violinist 

Studio  -  1406  BEACON  STREET,  BROOKLINE 

(near    Coolidge    Corner) 

Children    and    adults    will    be    accepted    for    the 
study    of    piano,    violin,    viola,    theory    and    chamber    music 

AS  7-3997  KE  6-0760 
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PRELUDE  AND  "LOVE-DEATH"  FROM  "TRISTAN 

AND  ISOLDE" 

By  Richard  Wagner 

Born  at  Leipzig  on   May  22,   1813;   died  at  Venice  on  February   13,   1883 


Wagner  wrote  the  poem  of  Tristan  und  Isolde  in  Zurich  in  the  summer  of  1857. 
He  began  to  compose  the  music  just  before  the  end  of  the  year,  completed  the 
second  act  in  Venice  in  March,  1859,  and  the  third  act  in  Lucerne  in  August,  1859. 
The  first  performance  was  at  the  Hoftheater  in  Munich,  June  10,  1865.  The  first 
performance  in  America  took  place  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York, 
December  1,  1886;  the  first  Boston  performance,  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  1,  1895. 

The  Prelude  was  performed  in  concert  shortly  before  the  opera  itself:  at  Prague, 
March  12,  1859,  Biilow  conducting,  and  in  Leipzig,  June  1,  1859.  Wagner  himself 
conducted  the  Prelude  and  "Liebestod"  several  times  in  concert,  having  arranged 
the  latter  for  performance  without  voice. 

The  score  requires  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  Horn,  2  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  2  trombones  and  tuba,  harp, 
and  strings. 


Open  Rehearsals 

by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Charles  Munch, 
Music  Director,  will  enable  the  hearers  to  observe 
the  conductor  giving  directions  to  his  orchestra  and 
stopping  them  to  repeat  passages.  Many  have  found 
this  an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  a  score  and 
its  interpretation.  Pierre  Monteux  will  conduct  one 
rehearsal  as  guest,  and  soloists  will  be  included. 

The  remaining  Rehearsals  will  be  given  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  on  the  following  dates:  November  20 
(Thursday),  December  17  and  January  21    (Wed- 
nesdays), February  ig  and  March  26    (Thursdays), 
beginning  at  7:30  P.M. 

Single  tickets  $2  at  box  office. 
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Wagner's  subjects  usually  lay  long  in  his  mind  before  he  was 
ready  to  work  out  his  text.  And  he  usually  visualized  the  opera 
in  hand  as  a  simpler  and  more  expeditious  task  than  it  turned  out 
to  be.  He  first  thought  of  Siegfried  as  "light-hearted"  and  popular, 
as  suitable  for  the  small  theater  in  Weimar,  for  which  its  successor.  Die 
Gdtterddmmerung,  was  plainly  impossible.  But  Siegfried  as  it  developed 
grew  into  a  very  considerable  part  of  a  very  formidable  scheme,  quite 
beyond  the  scope  of  any  theater  then  existing.  When  Siegfried  was 
something  more  than  half  completed,  its  creator  turned  to  Tristan 
und  Isolde  for  a  piece  marketable,  assimilable,  and  performable.  It  is 
true  that  Tristan  was  composed  in  less  than  two  years.  But  the  fateful 
tale  of  the  lovers  carried  their  creator  far  beyond  his  expressed  musical 
intentions.  Tristan  und  Isolde  waited  six  years  for  performance.  Dur- 
ing two  of  them  Wagner  was  still  an  exile  and  barred  from  the 
personal  supervision  which  would  have  been  indispensable  for  any 
production.  After  a  partial  pardon  he  negotiated  with  Carlsbad,  with- 
out result,  and  made  protracted  and  intensive  efforts  to  prepare  a 
production  at  the  Vienna  Opera,  which  collapsed  for  want  of  a  tenor 
who  could  meet  the  exactions  of  the  third  act.  When  Wagner  heard 
Ludwig  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld  that  problem  was  solved  and  the  opera 
accordingly  produced  in  Munich  six  years  after  its  completion. 


Sanders  Theatre      .     Cambridge 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


T^uesday  Evenings  December  g^  195^ 
at  8.30  o'clock 
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The  Prelude,  or  ''Liehestod,"*  as  its  composer  called  it,  is  built  with 
great  cumulative  skill  in  a  long  crescendo  which  has  its  emotional 
counterpart  in  the  growing  intensity  of  passion,  and  the  dark  sense 
of  tragedy  in  which  it  is  cast.  The  sighing  phrase  given  by  the  'cellos 
in  the  opening  bars  has  been  called  "Love's  Longing"  and  the  ascend- 
ing chromatic  phrase  for  the  oboes  which  is  linked  to  it,  "Desire." 
The  fervent  second  motive  for  the  'cellos  is  known  as  "The  Love 
Glance,"  in  that  it  is  to  occupy  the  center  of  attention  in  the  moment 
of  suspense  when  the  pair,  having  taken  the  love  potion,  stand  and 
gaze  into  each  other's  eyes.  Seven  distinct  motives  may  be  found  in  the 
Prelude,  all  of  them  connected  with  this  moment  of  the  first  realiza- 
tion of  their  passion  by  Tristan  and  Isolde,  towards  the  close  of  the 
first  act.  In  the  Prelude  they  are  not  perceived  separately,  but  as  a 
continuous  part  of  the  voluptuous  line  of  melody,  so  subtle  and  in- 
tegrated is  their  unfolding.  The  apex  of  tension  comes  in  the  motive 
of  "Deliverance  by  Death,"  its  accents  thrown  into  relief  by  ascending 
scales  from  the  strings.  And  then  there  is  the  gradual  decrescendo,  the 
subsidence  to  the  tender  motive  of  longing.  "One  thing  only  remains," 
to  quote  Wagner's  own  explanation  —  "longing,  insatiable  longing, 
forever  springing  up  anew,  pining  and  thirsting.  Death,  which  means 
passing  away,   perishing,  never  awakening,   their  only  deliverance." 
When  the  music  has  sunk  upon  this  motive  to  a  hushed  silence,  there 
arise  the  slowly  mounting  strains  of  a  new  crescendo,  the  "Liehestod." 
Wagner  preferred  ''Verkldrung/'  and  never  was  the  word  used  with 
more  justification.  Never  has  the  grim  finality  of  death  been  more 
finely  surmounted  than  in  the  soaring  phrases  of  Isolde,  for  whom, 
with  the  death  of  her  lover,  the  material  world  has  crumbled.  Her  last 
words  are  "hochste  Lust!"  and  the  orchestra  lingers  finally  upon  the 
motive  of  "Desire."  Wagner  concludes:  "Shall  we  call  it  death?  Or  is 
it  the  hidden  wonder  world,  from  out  of  which  an  ivy  and  vine,  en- 
twined with  each  other,  grew  upon  Tristan's  and  Isolde's  grave,  as 
the  legend  tells  us?" 


*  The   finale,    now    known    as    the    "Love-Death,"    was    named    by    Wagner    "Transfiguration" 
( "Verkldrung" ) . 

[copyrighted] 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven  Syui^^bony  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  1 

Brahms  Symiihoiiy  No.  4 

Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 
Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 

Jlaifdn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 
Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 

Schubert  Symphony  No.  2 

Schumann  Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bach    Brandenburg    Concerto    No.    1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmusik : 

in    F;    Brandenburg    Concerto   No.  Serenade    No.    10,    in    B-Flat.    K. 

6,    in   B-Flat:    Suite   No.    1.   in   C;  361:    Symphony   No.   36.    in    C,    K. 

Suite   No.   4,   in   D  425,  "Linz" ;   Symphony  No.  39,  in 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    in    E-  E-flat,    K.    543 

Flat,    "Eroica";    Symphony   No.   5,  \  ^^  ^  r.          *.    x-     o   •     /^  xr- 

in  C  Minor,  Op.  67;  Symphony  No.  Prokofieff  Concerto  No.  2,  m  G  Minor. 

9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral"  C>p.    63.    Heifetz,    viohnist;     Sym- 
phony No.  ;>:  Peter  and  the  AVoIi. 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F,  Op.  90  op.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 
Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz.  violinist 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-  ^o^^'  Bolero ;  Ma  Mere  L'Oye  Suite 

ford";    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G,  ^  r,   ^    *     a        i            x^       o      •       x> 

"Surprise";  Toy  Symphony  Schuhert    Symphony    No.    8,    ni    B 

Minor,  "Unfinished" 
Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell,  Tchaikovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

P^^"^®^  Symphony  No.  4.  in   F  minor,  Op. 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36;   Symi)hony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D.  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Montei;x 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play  (33i/^  r.p.m.)  and 
45  r.x).m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only : 

Charles  Munch  conducting :  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet ;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" ;  Ravel,  La  Valse 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting:  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony;  Wagner,  rvel- 
ude  to  "Lohengrin." 

Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 


In  the  finest  homes...  on  the  concert  stage 


The  Baldwin  is  a  pre-eminent  piano  of  the  concert  world- 
yet  it  is  essentially  a  piano  for  the  home.     1  hat  is 

why  in  homes  where  quality  and  enduring  beauty 
are  the  measure  of  value  you  will  find  the  Baldwin. 
A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  in  its  superb 
craftsmanship,  will  give  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 

pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  finest. 


THE    BALDWIN    PIANO    COMPANY 

160    BOYLSTON    STREET,   BOSTON 


laf^toin 


BALDWIN    GRAND    PIANOS       ♦      HAMILTON    VERTICAL    AND    GRAND    PIANOS 
ACROSONIC      SPINET      PIANOS        •       BALDWIN      ELECTRONIC      ORGANS 
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BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  I88I  BY 
s^^      HENRY  LEE  HI 


SEVENTY-SECOND    SEASON 

195  2-T953 

Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge    \^^arvard  University^ 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second  Season,   1952-1953) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 
Richard  Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 

George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Norbert  Lauga 
Harry  Dubbs 

Vladimir  ResnikofF 
Harry  Dickson 

Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Emil  Kornsand 

Roger  Schermanski 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Paul  Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 

Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 

Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 

Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 
Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 
William  Marshall 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 
Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Gaston  Dufresnc 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 


PERSONNEL 

Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhap^ 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  lipson 
Louis  Ar litres 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 

Violoncellos 
Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 

Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 

Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 
Leon  Marjollet 


Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Eh  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

{acob  Raichman 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
[osef  Orosz 

Tuba 
Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 

Percussion 
Harold  Farberman 
Everett  Firth 
Harold  Thompson 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Leonard  Burkat 


Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge   \^3hCarvard  University^ 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,   1952-1953 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Third  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  December  9 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  trustees  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry   B.    Cabot  .  President 

Jacob  J.   Kaplan  .  Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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Made  for  Felix  by 
Adele  Schopenhauer, 
this  might  as  well  be 
Fanny  Mendelssohn 
riding  her  hobby 


Fame  Comes  Late  to  Felix  s  Sister 

i^T  XT' OMEN  musicians,  I  see,  have 
W  broken  into  the  news  columns  sev- 
eral times  lately,"  Delver  Forfax  remarked. 
"I'd  like  to  focus  a  Httle  attention  on  one 
case.  Critics  at  a  recital  by  the  soprano 
Rhodora  (Mrs.  Warren  Storey)  Smith 
warmed  to  the  discovery  that  two  sets  of 
songs  never  heard  by  them  before  were 
touched  with  genius.  And  the  composer  was  a 
woman.  She  was,  in  fact,  Felix  Mendels- 
sohn's favorite  sister,  Fanny,  wife  of  Wilhelm 
Hensel,  the  painter. 

"Perhaps  it  is  hard  to  understand  —  but 
perhaps  natural  to  some  people  still  —  that 
nothing  very  great  was  expected  if  Fanny  chose  to  compose.  Songs  of 
distinction  had  always  been  composed  by  men. 

"Yet  the  critics  at  the  recent  concert  rated  her  songs  high  above 
most  of  those  by  her  famous  brother,  Felix. 

"  *But  of  course,'  one  is  tempted  to  surmise,  Telix  must  have  given 
her  valuable  technical  aid  and  inspiration.' 

"Here  is  what  he  actually  did.  When  his  mother  asked  him  to  per- 
suade Fanny  to  publish  her  songs,  he  wrote: 

.  . "  'From  my  knowledge  of  Fanny  I  should  say  she  has  neither  the 
inclination  nor  the  vocation  for  authorship.  She  is  too  much  of  a  woman 
for  this.  She  manages  her  home  and  neither  thinks  of  the  public,  nor 
the  musical  world,  nor  even  of  music  at  all,  until  her  first  duties  are 
fulfilled.  Publishing  would  only  disturb  her  from  carrying  them  on,  and 
I  can't  say  that  I  would  approve  of  it.  I  will  not,  therefore,  persuade 
her  to  take  this  step.' 

"But  someone  did  persuade  her  —  maybe  her  proud  artist  husband. 
And  music-lovers  now  are  rejoicing  in  the  fact.  Although  she  published 
three  sets  of  songs,  they  dropped  from  active  musical  Hfe  — -  the  com- 
poser having  been  a  woman. 

"Now,  more  than  a  century  later,  Fanny  Mendelssohn  is  hailed  as 
a  discovery,  a  little  master  —  a  continuator  of  Schubert's  song  art." 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  1952-1953 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


THIRD  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  December  9 


Conducted  by 

RICHARD  BURGIN 

Vaughan  Williams Fantasia  on  a  Theme  by  Thomas  Tallis, 

for  Double  String  Orchestra 

Mahler "Songs  of  a  Wayfarer" 

I.  Wenn  mein  Schatz  Hochzeit  macht 

II.  Ging   heut   morgen    iiber's   Feld 

III,  Ich  hab'  ein  gliihend  Messer 

IV.  Die  zwei  blauen  Augen  von  meinem  Schatz 

INTERMISSION 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  47 

I.  Moderate 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Largo 

IV.  Allegro  non  troppo 


SOLOIST 

EUNICE  ALBERTS,  Contralto 


The  Friday   and   Saturday  concerts   are  broadcast  each  week   from 

Station  WGBH    (EM). 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SYMPHONY    HALL 
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Special   Classes   include  —  Master  Classes  under  — 

Opera  Workshop,  Sarah  Caldwell,  Director  Arthur    Fiedler 

Pianists'  Workshop,  Jules  Wolffers,  Director  Albert  Spalding 

Workshop  in  Music  Education,  Renowned  visiting  Lecturers  Paul  Ulanowsky 

Intersession  —  June  1  to  July  11 

Summer  Session  —  July  13   to  August  22 

Outstanding  programs  available  for  courses  leading  to  all  degrees 

Complete  information   upon  request 

Dean  Robert  A.  Choate 

Boston  University  College  of  Music 

25  BLAGDEN  STREET,  BOSTON  16  CO  6-6230 


FASSETT   RECORDING   STUDIO 

HIGH   QUALITY   TAPE   AND   DISC    RECORDINGS    MADE 
IN   AN   UNIQUE   ATMOSPHERE    OF    PRIVACY   AND   COMFORT 

•  Steinway  Grand  .  .  .  Altec,  RCA  Microphones  .  .  .  Ampex  Tape  Recorders  .  .  . 
"Hot  Stylus"  Technique  for  cutting  LP  and  78-RPM  discs  of  maximum  fidelity  and 
smoothness. 

•  COMPREHENSIVE  SERVICE:  On  Location  Recordings  of  Concerts,  Theatricals, 
Weddings  etc.,  by  AUDIO  ASSOCIATES  ;  Transfer  of  Amateur  and  Professional 
Tapes  to  Discs ;  Copying  of  aU  types  of  Records  to  Tape  or  Disc. 
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STEPHEN  FASSETT,  3  Byron  Street,  Boston  8 
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FANTASIA  ON  A  THEME  BY  THOMAS  TALLIS,  for  Double 

String  Orchestra 

By  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams 

Born    at    Down    Ampney,    between    Gloucestershire    and    Wiltshire,    England, 

October   12,    1872 


This  Fantasia  was  written  for  the  Gloucester  Festival  of  1910,  where  it  had  its 
first  performance  in  the  Cathedral  on  September  6.  It  was  published  in  1921.  The 
first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York, 
March  9,  1922.  The  first  Boston  performance  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, October  27,  1922. 

There  have  been  subsequent  performances  November  23,  1923,  December  2,  1932, 
April  6,  1939,  May  1,  1942,  and  February  19,   1943 

"'TT'he  Fantasia  is  scored  for  string  orchestra  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions,"  so  the  composer  explains.  "  (1)  Full  body  of  strings.  (2) 
Small  orchestra  of  nine  players.  (3)  Solo  quartet.  These  three  bodies 
of  players  are  used  in  various  ways,  sometimes  playing  as  one  body, 
sometimes  antiphonally,  and  sometimes  accompanying  each  other." 
Mr.  Williams  in  the  score  specifies  the  second  orchestra  as  consisting 
of  nine  players,  "two  first  violin  players,  two  second  violin  players,  two 
viola  players,  two  violoncello  players,  and  one  doublebass  player.  .  .  . 
The  solo  parts  are  to  be  played  by  the  leader  of  each  group." 

In  1567,  Thomas  Tallis,  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the 
Court  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  wrote  eight  tunes,  each  in  a  different 
mode,  for  the  Metrical  Psalter  of  Archbishop  Parker.  The  Psalter, 
which  now  lies  in  the  British  Museum,  shows  the  tunes  in  four-part 
harmony,  each  part  printed  separately.  The  cantus  firmus,  according 
to  the  following  note,  is  in  the  tenor  part:  "The  Tenor  of  these  partes 
be  for  the  people  when  they  will  syng  alone,  the  other  parts,  put  for 
greater  queers,  or  to  such  as  will  syng  or  play  priuatelye."  Of  the 
eight  tunes,  Vaughan  Williams  has  chosen  the  third  for  the  subject 
of  his  Fantasia.  Each  of  them,  and  its  corresponding  mode,  is  charac- 
terized in  the  following  eight  rhyming  lines: 

"The  first  is  meeke:  deuout  to  see, 
The  second  sad:  in  maiesty. 
The  third  doth  rage:  a  roughly  brayth, 
The  fourth  doth  fawne:   and  fiattry  playth. 
The  fyfth  delight:  and  laugheth  the  more, 
The  sixth  bewayleth:  it  weepeth  full  sore. 
The  seuenth  tredeth  stoute:  in  froward  race, 
The  eyghte  goeth  milde:  in  modest  pace." 

Hearers  of  the  twentieth  century  may  look  in  vain  for  any  sugges- 
tion of  raging  or  rough  braying  in  the  tune  of  Mr.  Williams'  choice. 
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"Although  this  Fantasy  may  vividly  conjure  up  for  the  hearer  the 
England  of  Henry  VIII,  or  of  Elizabeth,"  writes  Eric  Blom,  in  his 
illuminating  notes  for  the  program  of  the  B.  B.  C.  Orchestra,  "it 
must  be  listened  to  as  a  modern  work  and,  but  for  the  theme  it  bor- 
rows, an  entirely  original  composition.  Its  form,  however,  approxi- 
mates one  that  was  current  in  Tallis's  own  time  —  the  fantasia  or 
fancy  for  a  consort  of  viols.  It  flourished  greatly  in  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  was  revised  by  Purcell  near  its  end." 

Vaughan  Williams  gives  the  indication  largo  sostenuto,  and  opens 
his  Fantasia  softly  with  chords  for  the  full  orchestra,  followed  by  a 
foreshadowing  of  the  theme  in  the  lower  strings.  The  theme  is  then 
fully  stated  largamente  under  tremolo  chords  of  the  violins.  A  restate- 
ment with  an  ornamental  figure  in  the  second  violins  leads  to  a 
cadence  and  a  portion  where  the  first  orchestra  and  the  second,  its 
slighter  "echo,"  here  muted,  play  alternate  phrases  in  antiphonal 
fashion.  Then,  over  the  alternate  groups,  there  is  heard  a  portion  of 
the  tune  newly  developed  by  the  viola  solo  and  the  violin  solo  in 
turn.  The  solo  quartet  also  enters,  and  a  varied  fabric  is  woven  be- 
tween the  different  groups.  By  these  divisions  of  large  and  small  groups 
and  solos,  a  rich  variety  of  tone  color  is  obtained. 

Thomas  Tallis  is  conjectured  to  have  been  born  in  the  first  years 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  it  is  known  that  he  was  alive  just  before 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  A  vaguer  conjecture  gives  his 
birthplace  as  Leicestershire.  He  may  have  been  a  chorister  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  The  first  definite  record  of  his  career  finds  him  at  Waltham 
Abbey,  where  he  was  chosen  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  this  capacity  he  adorned  the  courts  in  turn 
of  Edward  VI,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth. 

He  was  married  in  1552  and,  according  to  the  inscription  upon  his 
tombstone,  lived  with  his  Joan  "in  Love  full  thre  and  thirty  Yeres." 
In  J  557  he  received  from  Mary  Tudor  a  twenty-one  years'  lease  of 
the  manor  of  Minster,  which  he  later  designated  as  the  only  royal 
favor  shown  him  in  nearly  forty  years  of  service.  A  petition  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  made  jointly  with  William  Byrd,  brought  the  grant  in  1575 


Wm.  ^.  Capites;  Co» 

SOLID  SILVER  FLUTES  — PICCOLOS 

108  M^^^^d^vi^ttt^  mtmt  poi^ton  15,  Ma^^. 
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of  a  royal  patent  whereby  the  two  musicians  (Byrd  was  almost  forty 
years  younger)  were  entitled  to  the  monopoly  of  music  printing  and 
music  paper  in  England.  Tallis  and  Byrd,  as  joint  organists  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  published  songs  of  their  own  composition.  Tallis  died 
at  his  house  in  Greenwich  November  23,  1589.  A  brass  plate  in  the 
parish  church  in  Greenwich  bore  this  legend:— 

Entered  here  doth  ly  a  worthy  Wyght 

Who  for  long  Tyme  in  Musick  bore  the  Bell: 

His  Name  to  shew,  was  Thomas  Tallys  hyght. 

In  honest  vertuous  Lyff  he  did  excell. 

He  serv'd  long  Tyme  in  Chappel  with  grete  prayse 

Fower  Soveregnes  Reygnes    (a  thing  not  often  seen) 

I  mean  Kyng  Henry  and  Prynce  Edward  Dayes, 

Quene  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  our  Quene. 

He  maryed  was,  though  Children  he  had  none 

And  lyv'd  in  Love  full  thre  and  thirty  Yeres, 

Wyth  loyal  Spowse,  whose  Name  yclipt  was  Jone. 

Who  here  entomb'd  him  Company  now  bears. 

As  he  did  lyve,  so  also  did  he  dy. 

In  myld  and  quyet  Sort  (O!  happy  Man) 

To  God  full  oft  for  Mercy  did  he  cry. 

Wherefore  he  lyves,  let  Death  do  what  he  can. 

[COPYRIGHTEDJ 


SONGS  OF  A  WAYFARER 
By  GusTAV  Mahler 

Born  in  Kalischt,  Bohemia,  July  7,  i860;  died  in  Vienna  May  18,  1911 


Mahler  composed  his  song  cycle  Lieder  eines  fahrenden  Gesellen  in  December, 
1883,  and  orchestrated  four  of  the  six  songs  in  1897.  ^^e  songs  in  their  orchestral 
version  ("with  low  voice")  were  first  performed  in  Berlin  under  the  composer's 
direction  in  March,  1896,  when  Anton  Sistermans  was  the  soloist.  They  were  per- 
formed by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  February  5,  1915  with  Paul  Draper, 
tenor,  as  the  soloist. 

The  following  orchestra  is  used:  3  flutes  and  piccolo;  2  oboes  and  English  horn; 
3  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet;  2  bassoons;  4  horns;  2  trumpets;  3  trombones;  timpani, 
harp,  bass  drum,  cymbal,  triangle,  glockenspiel  and  strings. 

MAHLER  occupied  the  position  of  second  conductor  o£  the  theatre 
at  Cassel  from  the  end  of  1883  to  1885.  There  he  wrote  the 
first  of  his  song  cycles,  Lieder  eines  fahrenden  Gesellen.  He  wrote 
his  own  text,  basing  both  text  and  melodic  style  upon  the  folksong 
collections  which  he  had  absorbed  almost  as  part  of  his  nature  and 
which  were  to  influence  the  music  of  his  first  four  symphonies.  This 
cycle  also  vividly  recalls  the  German  Romantic  tradition  of  the 
melancholy  poet-lover  in  such  works  as  Schumann's  Dichterliehe  and 
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Schubert's  settings  of  Die  Winterreise  and  Die  schoene  Mullerin.  But 
with  Mahler  the  melancholy  is  more  violent,  in  more  vivid  contrast 
to  the  poet's  susceptibility  to  the  beauty  of  surrounding  nature.  The 
"blue  eyes"  and  the  "fair  hair"  of  the  girl  for  whose  loss  the  poet 
grieves  has  been  identified  by  Gabriel  Engel  with  the  actress,  Johanne 
Richter,  who  was  with  Mahler  at  the  theatre  in  Cassel  (see  page  174). 
The  lilting  folk-like  melodies  closely  match  the  text  of  delight  in 
nature  and  suit  their  naive  simplicity  and  colloquial  style.  The  songs 
are  never  for  long  unclouded,  and  even  in  the  idyllic  second,  the 
"journeyman"  poet  at  last  finds  his  own  heart  desolate.  Mahler  was 
assembling  material  for  his  First  Symphony,  to  appear  in  1888,  by 
the  evidence  of  themes  used  both  in  this  cycle  and  the  symphony.  The 
principal  motive  of  the  second  song  appears  as  the  principal  theme 
of  the  first  movement  in  the  symphony,  there  first  stated  by  the  cellos. 
The  refrain  in  the  fourth  song  Auf  der  Strasse  stand  ein  Lindenbaum 
is  found  in  the  slow  movement  of  the  symphony  as  a  second  subject, 
labeled  ''Wie  eine  Volksweise."  The  third  song  begins  with  cries  of 
despair,  suggesting  dramatic  ballads  of  the  Romantic  tradition.  Only 
at  the  very  end  does  the  poet  find  peace  in  contemplation  of  his 
love,  his  pangs,  the  world  about  him,  and  his  dreams. 

The  translation  which  follows  is  by  Louis  Biancojli.  It  is  chosen 
for  its  attempt  to  match  the  simple  and  direct  language  of  the 
original. 


I.     WENN    MEIN    SCHATZ    HOCHZEIT    MACHT 


Wenn  mein  Schatz  Hochzeit  macht, 
Frohliche  Hochzeit  macht, 
Hab'  ich  meinen  traurigen  Tag! 
Geh'  ich  in  mein  Kammerlein, 
Dunkles  Kammerlein, 
Weine,  wein'  um  meinen  Schatz, 
Um  meinen  lieben  Schatzl 
Bliimlein  blau!  Verdorre  nicht! 
Voglein  siiss!  Du  singst  auf  griiner 

Haide! 
Ach,  wie  ist  die  Welt  so  schon!  Zikiith! 
Singet  nicht,  bliihet  nicht! 
Lenz  ist  ja  vorbei! 
Alles  Singen  ist  nun  aus! 
Des  Abends,  wenn  ich  schlafen  geh', 
Denk'  ich  an  mein  Leide! 


When  my  treasure  becomes  a  bride,  and 
has  a  merry  wedding,  that  day  will  be 
sad  for  me.  I'll  go  to  my  dark  little  room, 
and  weep  over  my  treasure,  over  my 
dearest   treasure, 

O  little  blue  flower,  don't  fade  away:  O 
sweet  little  bird,  singing  in  the  green 
copse.  Oh,  how  beautiful  the  world  is! 

Stop  singing!  Stop  blooming!  Spring  is 
gone.  The  time  for  singing  is  past!  At 
night  when  I  go  to  sleep,  I  think  only 
of  my  sorrow! 


II.     GING    HEUT    MORGEN    l)BER'S   FELD 


Ging  heut  morgen  iiber's  Feld, 
Thau  noch  auf  den  Grasern  hing. 
Sprach  zu  mir  der  lust'ge  Fink: 
"Guten  Morgen!  Ei,  Gelt?  du! 
Wird's  nicht  eine  schone  Welt? 
Zink!  Zink! 
Schon  und  flink! 
Wie  mir  doch  die  Welt  gefiillt!" 


I  went  this  morning  over  the  field;  the 
dew  still  hung  on  the  blades  of  grass; 
a  merry  finch  spoke  to  me:  "Hey,  you 
there,  good  morning  to  you.  I  say  —  you 
there,  isn't  it  a  lovely  world?  Tweet! 
Tweet!  So  bright  and  lovely!  Oh,  how 
I  like  the  world!" 
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Auch  die  Glockenblum'  am  Feld 

Hat  mir  lustig,  guter  Ding', 

Mit  dem  Glockchen,  klinge,  kling, 

Ihren  Morgengruss  geschellt: 

"Wird's  nicht  eine  schone  Welt? 

Kling!  Kling! 

Schones  Ding! 

Wie  mir  doch  die  Welt  gefallt!" 

Und  da  fing  im  Sonnenschein 

Gleich  die  Welt  zu  funkeln  an; 

Alles,  Ton  und  Farbe  gewann! 

Blum'  und  Vogel,  gross  und  klein! 

Guten  Tag!  Guten  Tag! 

Ist's  nicht  eine  schone  Welt? 

Ei,  dul  Gelt? 

Nun  fangt  auch  mein  Gliick  wohl  an? 

Nein!  Nein! 

Das'  ich  mein', 

Mir  nimmer,  nimmer  bliihen  kann! 


Even  the  bluebell  in  the  field  gave  me  a 
merry  morning  greeting;  the  kindly 
thing,  greeting  me  with  its  ding-dong- 
ding:  "Is  it  not  a  lovely  world!"  Heigho! 

And  then  in  the  sunshine  the  world 
began  to  sparkle;  everything  became  song 
and  color!  in  the  sunshine!  Flower  and 
bird,  large  and  small!  Good  morning, 
good  morning!  Isn't  it  a  lovely  world? 
Hey,  you— a  lovely  world! 

And  shall  I  be  happy  too,  now?  No!  No! 
Happiness,  I  feel,  can  never,  never 
bloom  for  me! 


III.     ICH  HAB'  EIN  GLtJHEND  MESSER 


Ich  hab'  ein  gliihend  Messer, 

Ein  Messer  in  meiner  Brust, 

O  weh!  O  weh— Das  schneid't  so  tief 

In  jede  Freud'  und  jede  Lust! 

Ach,  was  ist  das  fiir  ein  boser  Gast! 

Nimmer  halt  er  Ruh',  nimmer  halt  er 

Rast! 
Nicht  bei  Tag,  nicht  bei  Nacht,  wenn 

ich  schlief! 
O  weh!  O  weh! 

Wenn  ich  in  den  Himmel  seh', 
Seh'  ich  zwei  blaue  Augen  steh'n! 
O  weh!  O  weh! 

Wenn  ich  im  gelben  Felde  geh', 
Seh'  ich  von  fern  das  blonde  Haar  im 

Winde  weh'n! 
O  weh!  O  weh! 

Wenn  ich  aus  dem  Traum  auffahr' 
Und  hore  klingen  ihr  silbern'  Lachen. 
O  weh!  O  weh! 
Ich  wollt',   ich   lag'  auf  der  schwarzen 

Bahr 
Konnt  nimmer,  nimmer  die  Augen  auf- 

machen. 


I  have  a  glowing  knife,  a  glowing  knife 
in  my  breast;  Oh,  God!  it  cuts  so  deep  in 
every  joy  and  every  pleasure,  so  deep! 
It  cuts  so  painfully  and  deep! 

Oh,  what  an  evil  guest  that  is!  He  never 
is  at  peace,  he  never  takes  a  rest,  neither 
in  the  daytime  nor  at  night  when  I'm 
asleep!  Oh,  what  pain;  what  pain! 

If  I  look  up  at  the  sky,  I  see  two  blue 
eyes  fixed  there.  If  I  go  into  the 
yellow  fields,  from  afar  I  see  the  blonde 
hair  waving  in  the  wind!  Oh,  what  pain, 
what  pain!  If  I  suddenly  wake  up  from 
a  dream,  I  hear  her  silver  laughter 
sounding;  Oh,  what  pain;  what  pain! 
I  wish  I  were  lying  on  the  black  bier  and 
never,  never  open  my  eyes! 
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IV.     DIE  ZWEI  BLAUEN  AUGEN  VON  MEINEM  SCHATZ 


Die    zwei    blauen    Augen    von    meinem 

Schatz, 
Die  haben  mich  in  die  weite  Welt 

geschickt— 
Da  musst'  ich  Abschied  nehmen 
Vom  allerliebsten  Platz! 
O  Augen  blau!   Waruni  habt  ihr  mich 

angeblickt? 
Nun  hab'  ich  ewig  Leid  und  Gramenl 
Ich  bin  ausgegangen  in  stiller  Nacht, 
Wohl  iiber  die  dunkle  Haide; 
Hat  mir  Niemand  Ade  gesagt. 
Mein  Gesell'  war  Lieb'  und  Leide! 
Auf  der  Strasse  steht  ein  Lindenbaum, 
Da   hab'   ich   zum   erstenmal   im   Schlaf 

geruht! 
Unter  dem  Lindenbaum, 
Der   hat   seine   Bliithen   iiber   mich  ge- 

schneit— 
Da  wusst'  ich  nicht,  wie  das  Leben  thut— 
War  alles,  alles  wieder  gut! 
Lieb'  und  Leid,  und  Welt,  und  Traum! 


My  treasure's  two  blue  eyes  sent  me 
forth  into  the  wide  world.  So  I  must 
say  goodbye  to  this  dearest  place  of  all! 
Oh,  eyes  so  blue,  why  did  you  look  at 
me?  Grief  and  sorrow  are  mine  forever! 

I  went  away  in  the  silent  night,  in  the 
silent  night  over  the  dark  heath;  no  one 
said  goodbye  to  me.  Goodbye!  Goodbye! 
Goodbye!  My  companions  were  love  and 
sorrow! 

Along  the  road  there  stood  a  lindentree. 
There  for  the  first  time  I  rested  and 
slept!  Under  the  lindentree!  It  snowed 
its  blossoms  over  me.  I  knew  nothing 
now  of  life's  ways  —  Everything,  every- 
thing was  good  again.  Love  and  sorrow 
and  world  and  dream! 


[copyrighted] 


EUNICE  ALBERTS 

EUNICE  Alberts  was  born  in  Boston,  the  daughter  of  Adele  Alberts, 
a  soprano  who  sang  on  several  occasions  with  this  orchestra  (she 
died  October  lo,  1934).  Miss  Alberts  studied  in  Boston  at  the  Longy 
School  and  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  later  en- 
rolled in  the  Opera  Department  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  where 
she  sang  during  seasons  1946-51.  She  has  sung  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  numerous  occasions.  She  is  also  known  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  England  Opera  Theatre.  Miss  Alberts  has  figured 
prominently  in  the  New  York  City  Center  Opera  and  has  been  soloist 
at  the  Lewissohn  Stadium,  the  May  Festivals  at  Ann  Arbor  and  with 
various  orchestras. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
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THE  CASE  OF  SHOSTAKOVITCH 
By  Harold  C.  Schonberg 

(Quoted   from   the  Musical   Courier ^   March,    1952) 


Shostakovitch's  Song  of  the  Forests  has  just  been  put  on  records 
and  made  available  for  general  sale  in  America.  It  is  an  oratorio 
for  children's  chorus,  mixed  choir,  soloists  and  orchestra,  and  was 
composed  in  1949  as  a  musical  commemoration  of  the  reforestation  pro- 
gram then  being  carried  out  by  the  U.S.S.R.  This  score  was  the  work 
that  restored  Shostakovitch  to  political  favor  after  he  had  been  ac- 
cused of  formalism  in  the  notorious  1948  resolution  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  U.S.S.R.  ...  I  hastened  to  listen  to  his  Song  of  the 
Forests,  curious  to  learn  what  the  recent  Shostakovitch  was  writing 
and  what  it  sounded  like. 

The  experience  was  shocking.  It  is  sad  to  contemplate  what  has 
happened  to  Shostakovitch  and,  presumably,  the  rest  of  his  front- 
line colleagues.  Song  of  the  Forests  could  have  come  from  any  minor 
Russian  composer  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  or  earlier.  Glinka, 
say,  with  a  touch  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  a  smattering  of  Tchaikov- 
sky. The  score  is  almost  completely  diatonic.  It  is  an  "official"  score, 
full  of  fragments  of  Russian  folk  song  intended  to  have  a  wide  melodic 
appeal.  It  tries  hard  to  please  the  most  conservative  of  tastes,  and  as  a 
result  it  is  completely  depersonalized  and  vitiated.  The  score  is  worse 
than  innocuous;  it  is,  considering  what  Shostakovitch  could  have  been, 
actually  sickening. 

But  that's  apparently  what  Soviet  ideology  wants  and  what 
Shostakovitch  is  forced  to  give.  One  of  these  days  he  may  come  out 
with  an  article  disclaiming  all  of  his  other  works.  Does  that  sound  far- 
fetched? Miaskovsky  did  that  very  thing.  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  in  his 
invaluable  Music  Since  ipoo,  gleefully  traced  Miaskovsky's  own  com- 
ments on  his  early  symphonies.  Of  the  Sixth,  Miaskovsky  wrote: 
"Despite  my  instinctively  correct  ideological  orientation,  the  absence 
of  a  theoretically  fortified  and  rational  world-outlook  created  in  me 
sort  of  an  intelligentsia-like  neurotic  and  sacrificial  conception  of  the 
Revolution;  it  was  naturally  reflected  in  the  embryo  of  my  Sixth 
Symphony."  He  apologizes  for  the  Twelfth,  which  he  says  was  in- 
spired by  the  first  call  to  collectivization  of  peasant  agriculture,  be- 
cause it  turned  out  "schematic"  (a  terrible  sin  in  Soviet  ideology). 
He  completely  disowns  No.  13,  a  "very  pessimistic  work  which  I,  in 
my  creative  blindness,  regarded  as  an  emotional  experience,"  He  is 
hesitant  about  No.  14  —  "although  I  cannot  boast  of  freshness  or 
originality  of  its  musical  idiom,  I  think  that  it  possesses  a  vital  spark." 
He  does  not  believe,  however,  that  No.   15  contains  the  ingredients 
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of  "the  musical  language  of  socialist  realism."  I  don't  think  that  there 
is  a  more  damning  indictment  of  the  pressure  of  Soviet  authority 
than  in  these  frightened,  desperate  remarks  of  Miaskovsky. 


Soviet  musical  ideology  had  been  formulated  in  the  1920's,  when  the 
Russian  Association  of  Proletarian  Musicians  published  several  mani- 
festos concerning  the  duty  of  the  composer  to  "reflect  the  rich,  full- 
blooded  psychology  of  the  proletariat,  as  historically  the  most  ad- 
vanced, and  dialectically  the  most  sensitive  and  understanding  class." 
(There  is  not  a  bit  of  historical  truth  in  the  statement.)  In  1948 
the  Central  Committee  raised  the  roof  over  the  unregenerate  ways  of 
its  composers.  Ostensibly  the  article  that  inspired  the  series  of  official 
rebukes  was  a  scathing  review  of  Muradeli's  "fatal  formalistic"  opera. 
Great  Friendship.  But  Shostakovitch,  Prokofieff,  Shebalin,  Popov  and 
Miaskovsky  were  bracketed  with  Muradeli  as  anti-democratic  com- 
posers who  wrote  music  that  was  the  "negation  of  basic  principles  of 
classical  music  .  .  .  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  spirit  of  contemporary 
modernistic  bourgeois  music  of  Europe  and  America."  Shostakovitch 
&  Co.,  it  appeared,  had  "torn  themselves  away  from  the  ideals  and 
artistic  tastes  of  the  Soviet  people."  Even  worse,  said  the  Committee, 
the  pernicious  influence  extended  to  the  Moscow  Conservatory  (headed 
by  Comrade  Shebalin,  it  was  carefully  pointed  out),  "where  the  for- 
malistic tendency  is  predominant."  All  of  this  meant,  raged  the  Com- 
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mittee,  that  a  section  o£  Soviet  composers  had  not  yet  broken  away 
from  the  bourgeois  ideology  as  exemplified  in  the  decadent  European 
and  American  music. 

The  Soviet  musicians  in  Moscow  hastily  met  in  penitence.  Their 
abject  letters  to  the  Central  Committee  are  a  matter  o£  sad  record. 
The  poor  devils  sounded  scared  stiff.  Muradeli  sweat  bullets  trying 
to  explain  the  failure  of  his  opera  and  his  personal  failure  "to  work 
on  the  improvement  of  my  ideological  political  education,"  not  to 
mention  his  failure  to  pay  attention  to  the  "voice  of  the  people." 
How  could  it  have  happened  that  he  had  failed  to  introduce  even 
one  teeny-weeny  folk  song  into  his  opera?  he  plaintively  asked. 
Shostakovitch  expressed  deep  thanks  to  the  Central  Committee  for 
chastising  him  and  promised  to  be  a  good  boy  in  the  future.  Khatcha- 
turian  admitted  his  formalistic  errors,  explaining  them  partly  on  the 
grounds  that  he  had  been  preoccupied  with  developing  his  musical 
technique.  (This  is  the  strangest  reason  ever  advanced  by  a  composer.) 
Prokofieff  was  the  only  composer  who  did  not  rend  his  hair  and  lick 
the  ground.  He  apologized,  like  the  rest  of  his  colleagues,  but  under- 
neath the  apology  one  senses  a  strong  undercurrent  of  resentment. 
Prokofieff,  after  all,  happens  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  living  composers, 
and  one  of  the  most  complete  musical  technicians;  and  one  can  imagine 
his  feelings  on  being  told  by  some  thick-headed  commissar  in  charge 
of  ideology  that  he  doesn't  know  what  he  is  doing. 


All  this  is  ancient  history,  but  it  deserves  re-telling.  Shostakovitch's 
feeble  Song  of  the  Forests  is  the  logical  continuation  of  the  1948 
declarations.  Of  course,  Shostakovitch's  case  is  not  unique.  Soviet 
sculptors,  painters,  poets,  novelists,  dramatists  —  all  are  in  the  same 
boat.  Soviet  Russia  has  by  now  eliminated  itself  as  a  positive  force  on 
the  contemporary  esthetic  scene.  To  a  second-rate  talent,  the  Soviet 
strictures  make  no  difference.  Mediocrity,  indeed,  would  (and  does) 
thrive  on  such  conditions.  A  first-rate  talent  —  a  Shostakovitch  or  a 
Prokofieff  —  who  has  strong  esthetic  beliefs  about  the  music  he  writes 
must  find  those  conditions  intolerable. 

For  what  it  amounts  to  is  complete  musical  decadence,  the  very 
decadence  of  which  the  Central  Committee  accuses  Western  Europe 
and  America.  Decadence  in  any  art  (and  perhaps  decadence  in  gen- 
eral) can  be  described  as  an  increase  in  technique  without  a  corre- 
sponding increase  or  addition  of  emotional  validity.  There  is  decadence 
enough  in  Western  Europe  and  America,  God  knows!  But  at  least 
our  best  composers  avoid  it,  and  our  best  young  composers  are  con- 
stantly experimenting  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  honest  and  personal 
outlet  for  their  ideas:  their  ideas,  not  the  State's.  As  to  what  the  state 
of  criticism  must  be  in  Russia,  it  boggles  description. 

Poor  Khatchaturian  made  apologies  for  concentrating  on  his  musical 
technique.  The  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  composers  seem  to  be  unan- 
imously well  trained,  with  all  the  technique  in  the  world.  They  are, 
indeed,  constantly  developing  their  techniques,  and  are  using  it  more 
and  more  to  say  less  and  less.  When  the  end  comes  it  will  be  (to  use 
T.  S.  Eliot's  well-worn  line)  not  with  a  bang  but  with  a  whimper. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  Op.  47 

By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


Shostakovitch  composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  for  performance  in  celebration  of 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Republic  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  first  of  a  series  of 
performances  was  given  at  Leningrad,  November  21,  1937.  The  first  performance  at 
Moscow  was  on  the  29th  of  January  following.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  American 
hearing  at  a  broadcast  concert  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  in  New 
York,  April  9,  1938,  Artur  Rodzinski  conducting.  The  Symphony  was  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  20,  1939,  Richard  Burgin  conducting, 
and  under  the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  October  18,  1940,  January  3,  1941, 
December  26,  1941,  April  30,  1943,  November  12,  1943,  November  24,  1944 
(Leonard  Bernstein  conducting)  ,  and  March  5,   1948. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  clarinets  in  A, 
B-fiat,  and  E-flat,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambour  militaire,  tam-tam, 
xylophone,  bells,  celesta,  piano,  two  harps  and  strings. 

'~r*  HE  Fifth  Symphony  is  conceived,  developed  and  scored  for  the 
-*-  most  part  with  great  simplicity.  The  themes  are  usually  melodic 
and  long-breathed  in  character.  The  manipulation  of  voices  is  plastic, 
but  never  elaborate.  The  composer  tends  to  present  his  material  in 
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the  pure  medium  of  the  string  choirs,  notably  in  the  opening  and 
slow  movements,  where  wind  color  and  sonority  are  gradually  built 
up.  The  first  movement  and  the  last  gain  also  in  intensity  as  they 
unfold  by  a  gradual  increase  of  tempo  throughout,  effected  by  con- 
tinual metronomic  indications. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an  intervallic  theme,  stated  antiph- 
onally  between  the  low  and  high  strings.  From  it  there  grows  a 
theme  (violins)  in  extensive,  songful  periods.  The  development  is  in 
the  nature  of  melodic  cumulative  growth.  The  first  theme  returns  in 
horns  and  trumpets,  and  subsides  to  the  gentle  voice  of  the  violins,  over 
a  characteristic  triple  rhythmic  figure.  As  the  tempo  quickens,  the 
rhythms  tighten  and  become  more  propulsive,  while  the  melody, 
sounding  from  the  brass  choir,  becomes  exultant  in  animation.  The 
recapitulation  suddenly  restores  the  initial  slow  tempo  as  the  first 
theme  is  repeated  by  the  orchestra  in  unison,  largamente.  The  for- 
tissimo strings  and  deep  brass  give  way  to  a  gentler  reminiscent  mood, 
as  the  wood-wind  voices,  here  first  fully  exploited,  bring  the  move- 
ment to  a  close. 

The  second  movement  is  in  the  historical  scherzo  form  with  clear 
traces  in  the  course  of  the  music  of  the  traditional  repeats,  trio  section 
and  da  capo.  The  themes  are  in  the  triple  time  of  the  Austrian 
Ldndler,  from  which,  in  the  past,  scherzos  have  sprung.  The  slow 
movement,  like  the  first,  is  one  of  gradual  melodic  growth,  from  string 
beginnings.  The  theme,  too,  is  reminiscent  of  the  first  theme  in  the 
opening  movement.  The  individual  voices  of  the  wood  wind  enter, 
and  the  tension  increases  as  the  strings  give  a  tremolo  accompaniment, 
and  sing  once  more,  muted  and  in  the  high  register.  The  movement 
attains,  at  its  climax,  an  impressive  sonority  without  the  use  of  a 
single  brass  instrument. 

The  finale,  in  rondo  form,  devolves  upon  a  straightforward  and 
buoyant  march-like  rhythm  and  a  theme  unmistakably  Russian  in 
suggestion.  There  is  a  slow  section  in  which  the  characteristic  triple 
rhythm  of  the  first  movement  reappears.  The  first  theme  of  that 
movement  is  treated  by  the  violin  solo  with  fresh  melodic  develop- 
ment. There  is  a  constant  increase  in  tempo  as  the  conclusion  is 
approached. 

[copyrighted] 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  1 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 
Handel  Water  Music 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 

Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Mozart  Overture,   "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Schuhert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schiitnann  Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 
Overture  "Genoveva" 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 
Bach    Brandenburg    Concerto    No.    1,       Mozart     Eine     kleine      Nachtmusik : 
in    F:    Brandenburg    Concerto    No.  Serenade    No.    10.    in    B-Flat.    K 

6.    in    B-Flat:    Suite   No.   1,   in   C;  861:    Symphony    No.   36.    In    C.    K 

Suite    No.    4.    in   D  425,   "Linz" ;   Symphony  No.  ,39.   in 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    in    E-  E-flat,    K.   543 

Flat.    "Eroica";    Symphony   No.   5,       „     ,    ^^^  .    x-     o   •     r.  tit- 

in  C  Minor,  Op.  67;  Symphony  No.       Prokofieff  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  Minor 
9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral"  '  Op.    63,    Heifetz,    violinist;     Sym- 

phony No.  5:  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F,  Op.  90  op.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz,  violinist 

Baydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-  ^o^^^  Bolero;  Ma  M^re  L'Oye  Suite 
ford" ;    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G,  ^        ,  ^t       «     i       -r, 

"Surprise";  Toy  Symphony  Schuhert     Symphony     No.     8,     in     B 

Minor,  "Unfinished" 

Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell.  rc^aifcoi;^^!/  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48 ; 

P^^^^^^  Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor.  Op. 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Sihelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play  (33i/^  r.p.m. )  and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only  : 

Charles  Munch  conducting :  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet ;  Berlioz. 
■Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" ;  Ravel,  La  Valse 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting :  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony ;  Wagner,  Prel- 
ude to  "Lohengrin." 

Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 


In  the  finest  homes...  on  the  concert  stage 


The  Baldwin  is  a  pre-eminent  piano  of  the  concert  world- 
yet  it  is  essentially  a  piano  for  the  home.     That  is 

why  in  homes  where  quality  and  enduring  beauty 
are  the  measure  of  value  you  will  find  the  Baldwin. 
A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  in  its  superb 
craftsmanship,  will  give  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 

pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  finest 
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Debussy's  New  Orleans  Mentor 

t^TT-^VE  you  observed,"  Delver  Forfax,  the 
JTX  ^ce  observer,  queried,  "how  often  genius 
takes  form  through  the  stimulation  of 
some  lesser  personality?  Somehow,  he  possesses  the 
special  qualities  which  hasten  the  flowering  of 
budding  genius.  He  is  like  the  simple  catalytic 
agent  which  touches  off  certain  important  chemical 
reactions. 

"A  case  in  point  is  the  teacher  who  was  most  im- 
portant in  helping  Debussy  to  crystallize  the  grains 
of  impulse  and  thought  which  resulted  in  music 
which  was  to  become  known  as  unmistakably  'De- 
bussyan.' 

"Among  officials  and  teachers  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, young  Debussy  was  Exasperation  per- 
sonified. That  is,  with  the  exception  of  one  teacher, 
who  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  U.S.A.  There  he 
spent  his  boyhood,  received  his  first  musical  training, 
and  saw  his  first  operatic  composition  staged.  He 
was  Ernest  Guiraud,  son  of  a  French  musician  who  was  active  in  the  French 
Opera,  for  which  the  Creole  city  long  was  famous.  Settling  in  France  in  his 
'teens,  Ernest  became  a  brilliant  student  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  won  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  continued  to  make  quite  a  mark  as  a  composer.  After  a 
professorship  in  harmony  and  accompaniment  at  the  Conservatory,  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Composition.  Claude  Debussy,  boy  student  who  was 
proficient  in  piano,  exceptional  in  solfege,  and  obstreperous  in  harmony,  becamt 
his  composition  student. 

"They  took  to  each  other.  On  the  surface,  that  seemed  surprising.  The  pupil 
was  seventeen,  brilliant  but  disorganized,  an  utter  rebel.  The  teacher  was 
forty-three,  brilliant  and  well-organized,  but  mentally  flexible,  a  discreet  rebel. 
In  his  own  compositions  he  showed  mastery  of  instrumentation — a  subject  on 
which  he  published  a  treatise — and  daring  harmonies  which  he  introduced 
without  creating  a  pronounced  sensation. 

"Guiraud  was  one  faculty  member  who  was  able  to  get  along  with  young 
Claude.  He  listened  with  understanding  to  the  supposed  ravings  of  the  young- 
ster. And  he  gained  the  boy's  confidence,  respect,  and  heed  for  advice.  He  got 
Claude  to  show  first  that  he  could  work  within  the  bounds  of  discipline,  then 
strike  for  freedom. 

"Much  was  accomplished  in  conversations  outside  the  class-room — at  regu- 
lar lunch-time  debates,  and  in  the  course  of  long  walks  at  night. 

"In  the  end,  Debussy  the  juvenile  rebel  student  became  Debussy  the  unique 
French  master — thanks  to  the  reasoned  approach  to  freedom  that  came  to  him 
frortl  New  Orleans  through  Ernest  Guiraud." 
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Boston  Syraphony  Orchestra 

SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,   1952-1953 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  January  20 

Program 

Handel Concerto  Grosso  tor  String  Orchestra,  Op.  6,  No.  4 

Larghetto  affettuoso  —  Allegro  —  Largo  e  piano  —  Allegro 

Debussy "Prelude  a  rapres-midi  d'un  Faune," 

Eclogue  after  the  Poem  by  Stephane  Mallarme 

Debussy "Printemps,"  Suite  Symphonique 

I.     Tres  modere 
II.     Modere 

INTERMISSION 

Schumann Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major.  Op.  61 

I.  Sostenuto  assai;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio  I;  Trio  II 

III.  Adagio  espressivo 

IV.  Allegro  molto  vivace 


The   Friday   and  Saturday  concerts  are  broadcast  each  week   from 

Station  WGBH   (FM) . 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO,  Op,  6,  No.  4,  in  A  minor 
By  Georg  Friderig  Handel 

Born  at  Halle,  February  23,   1685;  died  at  London,  April   14,   1759 


Handel  composed  his  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  for  strings  between  September 
29  and  October  30,  1739.  A  notice  in  the  London  Daily  Post  on  October  29  read: 
"This  day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  with  His  Majesty's 
royal  license  and  protection.  Twelve  Grand  Concertos  in  seven  parts,  for  four  violins, 
a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by 
Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  subscribers  two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next. 
Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the  author  at  his  house  in  Brook  Street,  Hanover 
Square."  The  Concertos  were  published  in  the  following  April,  and  performed 
at  the  Theater  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

IN  1739,  twenty  years  after  Bach  composed  his  Brandenburg  concer- 
tos, Handel  in  London  wrote  these  concerti  grossi.  Both  composers 
based  their  style  upon  Italian  models,  whence  instrumental  music  all 
derived  at  that  time.  Both  knew  their  Corelli  and  Vivaldi:  Handel  had 
consorted  with  the  former  at  Rome,  and  Bach  had  carefully  copied  the 
works  of  the  latter.  Yet  it  takes  no  dissertation  to  show  how  very  differ- 
ent are  the  orchestral  concertos  of  the  Kapellmeister  at  Cothen,  and  the 
magnificent  musician  then  so  familiar  in  London's  theatres,  who  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  composed  before  his  public.  Purists  have  praised 
the  carefully  wrought  three  movement  form  of  Bach  to  the  detriment  of 
Handel's  in  four  or  six  movements,  "oscillating  between  the  suite  and 
the  sonata,  with  a  glance  toward  the  symphonic  overture.  It  is  this 
for  which  the  theorists  blame  him,"  writes  Romain  Rolland,*  one  of 
Handel's  most  persuasive  champions,  "and  it  is  this  for  which  I  praise 
him.  For  he  does  not  seek  to  impose  a  uniform  cast  on  his  thoughts, 
but  leaves  it  open  to  himself  to  fashion  the  form  as  he  requires,  and  the 
framework  varies  accordingly,  following  his  inclinations  from  day  to 
day.  The  spontaneity  of  his  thought,  which  has  already  been  shown  by 
the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  Concerti  were  composed  —  each  in 
a  single  day  at  a  single  sitting,  and  several  in  a  week  —  constitutes  the 
great  charm  of  these  works.  They  are,  in  the  words  of  Kretzschmar, 
grand  impression  pictures,  translated  into  a  form,  at  the  same  time 
precise  and  supple,  in  which  the  least  change  of  emotion  can  make 
itself  easily  felt.  Truly  they  are  not  all  of  equal  value.  Their  conception 
itself,  which  depended  in  a  way  on  mere  momentary  inspiration,  is  the 
explanation  of  this  extreme  inequality." 

Indeed  Handel  turned  out  his  concertos  with  great  fluency.  Besides 
the  twelve  concerti  grossi  there  were  six  with  wind  instruments,  haut- 
boy concertos  they  were  called,  and  three  sets  of  six  with  organ,  mostly 

*  "Handel"  by  Romain  Rolland,  translated  by  A.  Eaglefield  Hull. 
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composed  in  this  period  which  was  profuse  in  operas  and  oratorios 
("Saul,"  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  his  setting  of  Dryden's  "Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day"  were  of  1739).  Concertos  were  looked  for  and  applauded 
between  the  parts  of  the  oratorios,  Handel  presiding  at  the  organ,  or 
clavicembalo.  Other  musicians  lost  no  opportunity  to  make  use  of  them 
at  their  performances,  and  Charles  Burney  said  of  Handel's  organ 
concertos:  "public  players  on  keyed  instruments,  as  well  as  private, 
totally  subsisted  on  these  concertos  for  nearly  thirty  years."  The  com- 
poser published  the  concerti  grossi  by  subscription  in  the  following 
year  —  "at  two  guineas  the  twelve,"  wrote  Burney. 

How  the  musicians  were  placed  at  a  typical  Handelian  performance 
may  be  reconstructed  from  old  prints  and  descriptions.  Handel  pre- 
sided at  the  harpsichord,  establishing  the  tempi  with  his  thorough-bass. 
Grouped  about  him,  and  directly  under  his  eye,  were  the  soloists,  called 
the  Concertino,  consisting  in  the  concerti  grossi  of  two  violins  and 
'cello  who  in  turn  must  control  the  body  of  the  orchestra,  the  ripieno 
or  concerto  grosso,  for  these  players  were  directly  behind  the  seated 
Handel.  Romain  Rolland  (with  Volbach)  saw  a  possible  advantage  in 
this  arrangement.  "In  place  of  the  quasi-military  discipline  of  modern 
orchestras,  controlled  under  the  baton  of  a  chief  conductor,  the  differ- 
ent bodies  of  the  Handelian  orchestra  governed  one  another  with 
elasticity,  and  it  was  the  incisive  rhythm  of  the  little  Cembalo  which 
put  the  whole  mass  into  motion.  Such  a  method  avoided  the  mechan- 
ical stiffness  of  our  performances.  The  danger  was  rather  a  certain 
wobbling  without  the  powerful  and  infectious  will-power  of  a  chief 
such  as  Handel,  and  without  the  close  sympathy  of  thought  which  was 
established  between  him  and  his  capable  sub-conductors  of  the  Con- 
certino and  of  the  Grosso. 

"It  is  this  elasticity  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  instrumental 
works  of  Handel  when  they  are  executed  nowadays." 
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'TRELUDE  TO  THE  AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAUN"    (After  the 
Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,   1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,   1918 

Debussy  completed  his  Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun  in  the  summer  of 
1894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Soci6t6  Nationale,  December 
22,  1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting.   It  was  published  in  1895. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club. 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  way 
into  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  until  the  end  of  1913. 

IT  would  require  a  poet  of  great  skill  and  still  greater  assurance  to  at- 
tempt a  translation  of  Mallarme's  rhymed  couplets,  his  complex 
of  suggestions,  his  "labyrinth,"  as  he  himself  called  it,  "ornamented 
by  flowers."  Arthur  Symons  (in  his  The  Symbolist  Movement  in 
Modern  Literature)  wrote:  "The  verse  could  not,  I  think,  be  trans- 
lated," and  this  plain  dictum  may  be  considered  to  stand. 

According  to  a  line  attributed  to  Debussy,  the  Prelude  evokes  "the 
successive  scenes  of  the  Faun's  desires  and  dreams  on  that  hot 
afternoon." 
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"PRINTEMPS;'  SUITE  SYMPHONIQUE 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain   (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  25,  1918 


Debussy's  Printemps,  composed  in  1887  as  a  work  for  orchestra,  piano  and  chorus, 
appeared  in  transcription  for  chorus  with  piano  (four  hands)  in  1904.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  its  final  version  for  orchestra  and  piano  duet  (without  chorus)  in  1913 
—  the  one  here  performed. 

Printemps  in  this  version  was  first  played  by  the  Societe  Nationale  de  Musique  in 
Paris,  April  18,  1913,  when  Rhene-Baton  conducted.  It  was  introduced  in  New  York 
by  Walter  Damrosch  and  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  December  5  of  the 
same  year,  and  in  Boston  January  23,  1914  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Karl  Muck,  who  repeated  it  October  26,  1917.  Pierre 
Monteux  performed  the  work  at  these  concerts  March  23,  1923. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  oboe,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  side 
drum,   cymbals,   triangle,   harp,   pianoforte    (four  hands)   and  strings. 
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Debussy's  Printemps,  composed  as  a  Prix  de  Rome  Eni'oi,  has  no 
connection  with  an  earlier  work  for  chorus  with  the  same  title, 
composed  as  a  Prix  de  Rome  competition  piece  in  1882,  and  posthu- 
mously published  as  Salut,  Printemps,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  later 
work.  The  third  Image,  Rondes  de  Printemps,  is  again  an  entirely 
different  work. 

Printemps  was  Debussy's  second  Envoi  as  a  Prix  de  Rome  laureate. 
He  went  to  Rome  in  January,  1885,  but,  restive  about  giving  three 
years  of  his  young  life  to  what  he  considered  stagnation  in  the  Villa 
Medici,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1887.  ^^  wrote  of  the 
place  as  "a  cosmopolitan  hotel,  a  private  college  and  a  compulsory 
civilian  barracks  .  .  .  the  abominable  villa."  But  Debussy  was  not 
as  unhappy  in  Rome  as  he  liked  to  make  out.  He  had  congenial 
friends  there  to  share  his  enthusiasms,  some  of  them  connected  with 
the  other  arts.  Even  the  conventional  musicians  (of  which  there  were 
also  plenty  in  Paris)  were  useful  as  an  irritant  —  by  stimulating  his 
antagonisms  they  would  have  sharpened  his  independent  growth. 
The  alert  and  sensitive  artist  was  inevitably  broadened  by  his  sur- 
roundings and  responsive  to  the  treasures  of  beauty  the  Eternal  City 
had  to  offer  —  conspicuously,  the  pure,  churchly  counterpoints  of 
Palestrina  or  Lassus. 

Debussy  had  competed  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  honor  perhaps  for 
no  more  definite  reason  than  that  it  was  the  obvious  line  of  endeavour 
pursued  by  many  Conservatory  students  at  the  time.  He  had  taken 
the  prize  with  the  Cantata  L' Enfant  Prodigue  in  1884.  This  score 
showed  in  the  student  who  was  still  learning  his  metier  a  developing 
dramatic  sense  and  a  growing  skill  in  the  handling  of  detail.  These 
qualities,  together  with  a  dependence  upon  the  lyric  style  of  Massenet, 
outweighed  in  the  minds  of  the  judges  certain  harmonic  and  other 
liberties  prophetic  of  the  future  Debussy.  Massenet  was  one  of  these 
judges,  and  Debussy  privately  admitted  having  curried  their  favor 
by  imitation  of  his  teacher  and  friend.  It  was  an  annoyance  to  him  in 
his  later  years  that  from  this  score,  redolent  of  Manon  or  Herodiade, 
a  single  air  survived  as  a  prima  donna's  favorite. 
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At  Rome  Debussy  attempted  two  choral  settings  of  texts  according 
to  the  expectations  of  his  benefactors,  but  neither  Zule'ima  which  be- 
came his  first  Envoi  nor  Diane  aux  Bois  satisfied  the  self-searching 
composer.  He  did  not  readily  find  music  to  express  "action"  in  the 
librettos  and  looked  for  something  less  binding,  such  as  "states  of 
soul."  Botticelli's  Primavera,  which  may  well  have  excited  his  imagina- 
tion in  Florence,  was  his  admitted  inspiration  for  Printemps.  In  this 
he  committed  himself  to  no  text  whatever,  but  only  wordless  syllables. 
His  increasing  tendency  to  use  voices  as  an  element  of  color,  blending 
in  the  orchestral  palette,  was  frowned  upon.  The  use  of  the  "un- 
orchestral"  key  of  F-sharp  major  in  Printemps  brought  lugubrious 
head-shakings  from  the  judges,  who  consisted  of  the  following  musi- 
cians, worlds  removed  from  the  ways  of  "impressionism":  Thomas, 
Gounod,  Delibes,  Reyer,  Massenet,  Saint-Saens.  The  official  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts  said  this  about 
Printemps: 

"His  feeling  for  musical  color  is  so  strong  that  he  is  apt  to  forget 
the  importance  of  accuracy  of  line  and  form.  He  should  beware  of  this 
vague  impressionism  which  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of 
artistic  truth.  The  first  movement  of  M.  Debussy's  symphonic  work 
is  a  kind  of  prelude  —  an  adagio.  Its  dreamy  atmosphere  and  its 
studied  effects  result  in  confusion.  The  second  movement  is  a  bizarre, 
incoherent  transformation  of  the  first,  but  the  rhythmical  combina- 
tions make  it  somewhat  clearer  and  more  comprehensible.  The 
Academy  awaits  and  expects  something  better  from  such  a  gifted 
musician  as  M.  Debussy." 

The  Academicians  were  to  remain  consistent  in  deploring  those 
very  qualities  which  were  soon  to  be  Debussy's  supreme  contribution 
to  music.  His  next  score  to  be  submitted  was  La  Damoiselle  Mue, 
about  which  the  official  report  said:  "It  is  not  deficient  either  in 
poetry  or  charm,  although  it  still  bears  the  marks  of  that  systematic 
tendency  towards  vagueness  of  expression  and  form  of  which  the 
Academy  has  already  complained."  La  Damoiselle  J^lue  was  not 
performed  until  1893,  Printemps  not  until  1913.  It  was  said  that 
Debussy,  disgusted  because  the  Academy  refused  to  sanction  a  per- 
formance of  Printemps,  would  not  write  what  was  traditionally  ex- 
pected of  him  —  an  overture  for  the  official  exercises.  He  may  have 
considered  himself  well  rid  of  this  uncongenial  task. 

Printemps  lay  quite  unnoticed  until  the  Revue  Musicale  pub- 
lished it  as  a  supplement  in  1904  in  a  version  for  six  voice  parts  with 
accompaniment  of  piano  duet.  Durand  published  it  in  the  same  year, 
and  in  1913  brought  out  the  definitive  version,  without  chorus.  The 
parts  for  two  pianists  were  preserved  and  the  orchestration  restored. 
Debussy  called  upon  Henri  Biisser  to  revise  the  orchestration,  the 
same  Biisser  who  had  orchestrated  Debussy's  Petite  Suite  in  1907. 
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In  February  1887,  as  he  was  completing  Print emps,  Debussy  wrote 
about  it  to  £mile  Baron,  a  bookseller  in  Paris.  "The  idea  I  had  was  to 
compose  a  work  in  a  very  special  color  which  should  cover  a  great 
range  of  feelings.  It  is  to  be  called  Printemps,  not  a  descriptive  Spring, 
but  a  human  one. 

"I  should  like  to  express  the  slow  and  miserable  birth  of  beings 
and  things  in  nature,  their  gradual  blossoming  and  finally  the  joy 
of  being  born  into  some  new  life.  All  this  is  without  a  program,  for  I 
despise  all  music  that  has  to  follow  some  literary  text  that  one  happens 
upon.  So  you  will  understand  how  very  suggestive  the  music  will  have 
to  be  —  I  am  doubtful  if  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it  as  I  wish." 

Louis  Laloy  thus  described  Printemps  as  a  result  of  Debussy's  Roman 
sojourn: 

"Painters,  architects,  and  sculptors  go  to  Rome  to  take  lessons 
from  masterpieces;  musicians  find  silence  there;  far  from  classes  and 
concerts  they  can  at  last  hear  their  own  thoughts.  And  among  these 
students,  those  who  are  not  only  authors,  but  men,  take  counsel 
of  a  nature  richer  and  more  serious  than  ours,  of  a  people  that  know 
better  than  we  how  to  put  a  good  face  on  life.  They  are  rare,  no 
doubt.  Berlioz  was  one  in  his  own  way,  which  unfortunately  was 
not  sufficiently  that  of  a  musician  [!].  For  the  others,  Italy  is  only 
the  land  of  suburban  wine-taverns  and  romances.  Italy  accepts  this 
manner  of  being  seen  and  heard;  she  is  at  the  disposal  of  all;  indif- 
ferent, she  offers  to  each  one  of  us  what  it  pleases  this  one  and  that 
one  to  take  among  the  divers  beauties  with  which  the  centuries  have 
overloaded  her.  For  Claude  Debussy  she  reserves  the  disclosure  of 
'Spring,'  which  is  the  poem  of  foliage  kissed  by  the  sun;  of  fresh 
springs  in  the  shadow  of  hills;  of  floating  light.  This  Symphonic 
Suite  in  two  parts  for  orchestra  and  chorus  already  evokes,  with 
its  clear  melodies  and  its  chromatic  languors,  the  site  where  later  at 
the  instigation  of  Mallarme,  the  Faun  will  show  himself,  desirous  of 
the  fleeting  Nymphs." 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  No.  2,  Op.  61 
By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau,  on  June  8,   1810;   died  at  Endenich,  July  29,   1856 


This  symphony  was  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  1845  and  completed  in  1846. 
Numbered  second  in  order  of  publication,  it  was  actually  the  third  of  Schumann's 
symphonies,  for  he  composed  his  First  Symphony,  in  B-flat,  and  the  D  minor  Sym- 
phony, later  revised  and  published  as  the  Fourth,  in  1841.  The  Symphony  in  C  major 
was  first  performed  under  the  direction  of  Mendelssohn  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts 
in  Leipzig,  November  5,  1846.  The  most  recent  performance  at  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  February  21,  1947,  when  Mr.  Bernstein 
conducted. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  C  major  Symphony  seems  to  have  been  the  product  of  Schu- 
mann's emergence  from  a  critical  condition  verging  on  nervous 
collapse.  It  was  composed  at  Dresden,  where  the  Schumanns,  married 
four  years,  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  the  end  of  1844,  having  left 
Leipzig.  Clara  had  hoped  for  an  improvement  in  her  husband's  con- 
dition by  a  change  in  environment. 

In  Leipzig  he  had  been  forced  to  give  up  his  activities  one  by  one,  in- 
cluding his  editorship  of  the  "Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik."  Morbid, 
lurking  terrors  preyed  upon  him  —  fear  of  insanity,  of  death,  and  also  of 
trivial  things.  According  to  his  Doctor  (Helbig) ,  "so  soon  as  he  busied 
himself  with  intellectual  matters  he  was  seized  with  fits  of  trembling, 
fatigue,  coldness  of  the  feet,  and  a  state  of  mental  distress  culminating 
in  a  strange  terror  of  death,  which  manifested  itself  in  the  fear  inspired 
in  him  by  heights,  by  rooms  on  an  upper  story,  by  all  metal  instru- 
ments, even  keys,  and  by  medicines,  and  the  fear  of  being  poisoned." 

His  sole  refuge  was  his  art;  but  there  came  the  point  when  even  his 
musical  thoughts  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  study  were  insupportable. 
He  made  this  pitiable  confession  about  a  period  of  similar  difficulty 
two  years  later:  "I  lost  every  melody  as  soon  as  I  conceived  it;  my 
mental  ear  was  overstrained."  The  music  to  Goethe's  "Faust,"  which 
he  was  working  upon  at  this  time,  he  had  to  put  definitely  aside. 
And  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Eduard  Kriiger  (in  October):  "I  have  not  been 
able  to  bear  the  hearing  of  music  for  some  time  past;  it  cuts  into  my 
nerves  like  knives."  But  these  distressing  moments  were  intermittent. 
Schumann,  recovering  his  health,  could  muster  his  creative  forces, 
produce  voluminously  and  in  his  finest  vein. 

It  was  with  timidity  and  at  first  for  short  periods  that  Schumann 
resumed  his  music  in  the  year  1845  —  the  first  year  in  Dresden.  In  the 
winter  there  was  the  blank  of  inaction,  and  the  composer  continued 
despondent.  "I  still  suffer  a  great  deal,"  he  wrote  to  Kriiger,  "and  my 
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courage  often  fails  me  entirely.  I  am  not  allowed  to  work,  only  to 
rest  and  take  walks,  and  often  I  have  not  strength  enough  for  it. 
Sweet  spring,  perhaps  thou  wilt  restore  mel" 

To  Verhulst  he  wrote  on  May  28:  "The  time  during  which  you 
heard  nothing  from  me  was  a  bad  one  for  me.  I  was  often  very  ill. 
Dark  demons  dominated  me.  Now  I  am  rather  better  and  getting  to 
work  again,  which  for  months  I  have  been  unable  to  do." 

The  composer  took  restorative  drafts  of  that  prime  spiritual  tonic  — 
Sebastian  Bach,  and  turned  his  own  hand  to  counterpoint.  The  faith- 
ful Clara  was  as  always  at  his  side,  and  recorded  in  her  diary  her 
delight  when,  although  she  herself  could  not  produce  anything  better 
than  a  barely  acceptable  fugue,  "he  himself  has  been  seized  by  a 
regular  passion  for  fugues,  and  beautiful  themes  pour  from  him  while 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  one." 

The  mental  exercise  was  diverting  rather  than  nerve -straining.  It 
led  him  quietly  and  gradually  into  his  saving  world  of  musical  creation. 
Robert,  still  busy  with  his  fugues,  began  to  regain  his  old  confidence, 
and  wrote  to  Mendelssohn  in  July:  "I  am  very  much  behind,  and  have 
little  to  show  you.  But  I  have  an  inward  confidence  that  I  have  not 
been  quite  standing  still  in  music,  and  sometimes  a  rosy  glow  seems 
to  foretell  the  return  of  my  old  strength,  and  a  fresh  hold  upon  my 
art."  A  letter  of  July  gives  more  definite  promise:  "Drums  and  trum- 
pets have  been  sounding  in  my  head  for  several  days  (trumpets  in  C). 
I  do  not  know  what  will  come  of  it." 

What  came  of  it  was  the  Symphony  in  C,  which  took  such  strong 
hold  on  him  that  it  encroached  upon  another  joyful  task  —  the 
filling  out  of  the  concert  allegro  of  1840  into  a  full-sized  piano  con- 
certo, by  the  addition  of  two  movements. 

The  first  three  movements  of  the  C  major  symphony  came  into  being 
through  days  and  nights  of  work  in  the  latter  part  of  December.  "My 
husband,"  wrote  Clara  to  Mendelssohn  on  December  27,  "has  been 
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very  busy  lately,  and  at  Christmas  he  delighted  and  surprised  me  with 
the  sketch  of  a  new  symphony;  at  present  he  is  music  pure  and  simple, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  him  —  but  I  like  him  like  thati" 
Clara  would  rejoice  as  delight  in  his  growing  score  would  possess 
his  thoughts  and  exclude  darker  fantasies:  "What  a  joyful  sensation 
it  must  be,"  she  wrote,  "when  an  abundant  imagination  like  his  bears 
one  to  higher  and  higher  spheres.  ...  I  am  often  quite  carried  away 
with  astonishment  at  my  Robert  1  Whence  does  he  get  all  his  fire, 
his  imagination,  his  freshness,  his  originality?  One  asks  that  again 
and  again,  and  one  cannot  but  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  elect,  to  be 
gifted  with  such  creative  power."  When  Schumann  wrote  to  Fischof 
of  this  symphony  that  it  "appears  more  or  less  clad  in  armor,"  his 
thoughts  were  still  borne  down  by  the  associations  that  surrounded 
it.  The  music,  by  turn  gently  grave  and  openly  joyous,  is  a  life  affirma- 
tion in  every  part.  It  exorcises  dark  fears,  the  blankness  of  impotence 
and  depression.  It  becomes  a  triumphant  assertion  of  the  spirit  re- 
stored to  confident  power.  Wagner  spoke  not  only  for  himself  when 
he  wrote:  "We  should  make  a  grave  mistake,  if  we  thought  the  artist 
could  ever  conceive  save  in  a  state  of  profound  cheerfulness  of  soul." 
With  all  artists,  and  with  Schumann  in  exceptional  degree,  the  act  of 
creation  was  fortification  for  "cheerfulness  of  soul."  "We  musicians, 
as  you  are  aware,"  he  wrote  to  Hiller,  "often  dwell  on  sunny  heights, 
and  when  the  ugliness  of  life  oppresses  us,  it  is  the  more  painful.  .  .  . 
Outward  storms  have  driven  me  into  myself,  and  only  in  my  work  have 
I  found  compensation." 

The  dreadful  fact  which  Clara,  rejoicing  in  the  C  major  Symphony, 
was  unwilling  to  admit  was  that  the  shaping  music,  Robert's  apparent 
road  to  salvation,  was  also  the  road  to  new  and  threatening  exhaustion. 
As  he  consummated  the  adagio,  which  holds  the  most  impassioned  and 
deeply  wrought  pages  in  his  symphonies,  he  was  forced  to  put  his 
sheets  away  in  a  trembling  misery  of  acute  sensitivity.  At  last,  after 
more  enforced  postponements,  the  Symphony  was  completed  in  Octo- 
ber, and  duly  performed  at  Leipzig,  on  November  5,  by  Mendelssohn. 
Clara  did  not  perceive  the  beauty  of  her  husband's  latest  symphony 
in  its  full  force  until  a  performance  at  Zwickau  in  the  July  followmg, 
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when  she  wrote:  "It  warms  and  inspires  me  to  an  especial  degree,  for 
it  has  a  bold  sweep,  a  depth  of  passion  such  as  are  to  be  found  nowhere 
in  Robert's  other  musici" 

Donald  Francis  Tovey,   in   describing  the  Symphony  in   the  pro- 
grams of  the  Reid  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh,* did  not  speak  of  any  dark  or  ominous  quality  in  the  music. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  writes,  "His  invention  is  at  a  very  high  power; 
and   in  spite   of   the   notorious   disconnectedness   of  the   Finale,   the 
total   impression  of   the  work   is   majestic   and   powerful.   To   many 
Schumann-lovers   the   slow  movement  is   their  favorite   piece   in   all 
Schumann's  orchestral  music."  Professor  Tovey  does  not  specifically 
number    himself    among    these    "Schumann-lovers,"    but    he    further 
writes:  "The  slow  movement  is  a  compact  lyric  in  a  square  sonata-form 
without  development.  It  is  a  part  of  the  symphony  that  leaves  no 
doubt  of  its  beauty  and  richness;  and  its  perfection  of  form  produces 
the  impression  of  a  very  much  larger  movement  than  it  actually  is. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  kind  of  intermezzo  that  remains  almost  peculiar  to 
Schumann  in  sonata-music;  and  its  great  exemplar  is  the  cavatina  in 
Beethoven's  Quartet,  Op.  150.  If  we  wished  to  make  a  strict  form  of 
it  we  should  lay  down  that  it  had  no  contrasting  episodes  or  returns, 
but  this  is  not  necessary  so  long  as  the  flow  is  so  continuous  that  the 
mind  takes  no  account  of  breaks,  but  accepts  every  joint  as  a  con- 
tinuous feature  of  lyric  melody.  Schumann  achieved  this  type  of  move- 
ment in  his  Third  and  Fourth  Symphonies,  and  also  in  his  G  minor 


*  Prof.  Tovey's  notes  on  this  symphony  are  not  published  in  the  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis. 
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and  F-sharp  minor  Pianoforte  Sonatas.  In  both  these  cases  the  slow 
movements  were  transcriptions  of  songs.  Other  charming  specimens  are 
to  be  found  in  the  slow  movements  of  the  Violoncello  Concerto  and 
the  Concerto  for  Four  Horns.  The  most  impressive  examples  in  later 
music  are  the  slow  movements  of  Brahms's  D  minor  Violin  Sonata 
Op.   108,  and  G  major  String  Quintet." 

The  Finale  Tovey  considers  as  in  the  mood  "of  a  convalescent 
being  taken  for  a  comfortable  drive  and  not  expected  to  exert  his 
memory."  He  moves  along  confidently  and  convincingly,  yet  going 
"far  afield"  with  "little  sense  of  direction."  The  close  of  the  Sym- 
phony, like  many  other  parts  of  it,  "violates  every  canon  of  classical 
criticism  by  being  quite  satisfactory." 

The  following  analysis  of  the  symphony  (here  much  abridged)  was 
made  by  Sir  George  Grove: 

I.  "Like  the  three  which  precede  it,  the  symphony  opens  with  an 
introduction,  but  of  a  more  lofty  and  serious  character  than  that  of 
any  of  the  others,  even  of  the  D  minor,  which  in  some  other  respects 
it  resembles.  But  in  the  work  before  us  Schumann,  desiring  to  produce 
a  complete  and  organic  whole,  has  made  the  opening  sostenuto  assai 
an  introduction  not  to  the  first  allegro  only,  but  to  the  whole  sym- 
phony. The  call  of  the  brass  instruments,  which  forms  the  first  and 
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most  enduring  phrase  in  the  opening,  is  heard  in  the  same  instruments 
at  the  climax  of  the  allegro^  again  near  the  close  of  the  Scherzo,  and 
lastly  in  the  wind-up  of  the  Finale,  and  thus  acts  the  part  of  a  motto 
or  refrain.  Other  phrases  of  the  introduction  are  heard,  as  we  shall 
see,  in  the  other  movements,  and  the  theme  of  the  adagio  recurs  in 
the  Finale,  and  thus  a  mechanical  unity  is  obtained  throughout  the 
work.  .  .  .  Towards  the  close  of  the  introduction,  the  pace  quickens 
until  the  Allegro  non  troppo  is  reached.  The  rhythm  of  this  bold  and 
marked  subject  leads  to  the  second  subject  proper  in  the  orthodox 
key  of  G,  with  which  the  first  part  of  the  movement  terminates.  Schu- 
mann revenges  himself  for  the  remarkable  conciseness  of  the  first  por- 
tion by  more  than  usual  elaboration  in  the  working  out.  The  return 
to  the  first  subject  in  C  major  —  after  a  long  pedal  on  G,  with  very 
original  effect  of  wind  instruments  —  is  truly  splendid.  The  coda  in- 
creases in  speed,  contains  much  new  material,  and  forms  a  worthy 
finish  to  a  movement  of  immense  vigor,  originality,  and  effect. 

"II.  The  Scherzo  manifests,  though  in  totally  different  form,  the 
same  kind  of  mood  as  the  first  movement.  Through  all  those  rapid 
and  glancing  phrases,  and  that  incessant  feverish  motion,  we  trace  the 
same  indomitable  resolution  which  we  recognized  in  the  preceding 
allegro  —  of  gaiety  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  —  of  the  gaiety  of 
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Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn,  Schumann  had  none  —  but  passion  and 
devotion,  refinement,  and  all  the  deeper  qualities  of  the  mind  and 
heart  he  possessed  in  rare  abundance,  with  an  elevation  which  is 
always  noble.  This  scherzo  is  probably  as  near  being  gay  as  anything 
he  ever  wrote.  It  begins  on  a  discord  of  the  diminished  seventh,  and 
throughout  the  whole  movement  those  daring,  agile  arpeggios  run 
their  restless  course.  There  are  two  trios  to  the  Scherzo  —  well  con- 
trasted, both  with  the  scherzo,  and  with  each  other.  The  first  is  a  rest- 
less melody  in  triplets  —  the  second  is  on  a  theme  of  calmer  beauty, 
given  out  by  the  strings  in  four  part  harmony.  Near  the  close  of  the 
movement,  the  'motto'  reappears  fortissimo  in  the  trumpet  and  horns. 

"III.  The  slow  movement  —  adagio  espressivo  in  C  minor  —  is  a 
welcome  relief  to  the  somewhat  obstinate  energy  and  resolution  of  the 
preceding  movements.  Not  that  the  energy  is  gone,  but  it  is  turned  in 
another  direction,  and  appears  in  the  shape  of  tenderness,  passion  and 
devotion.  It  opens  in  the  strings  alone.  The  effect  of  this  tender  and 
passionate  love-song  when  it  is  breathed  by  the  clarinet,  or  when  it  is 
divided  between  the  clarinet  and  the  oboe,  is  most  fascinating  —  pure, 
noble,  intensely  religious.  After  a  few  bars  of  interlude,  a  second 
melody  is  begun  in  the  strings,  with  accompaniment  (quite  a  la  Schu- 
bert) in  the  trumpet  and  horns.  Then  the  original  love  song  is  re- 
peated, and  at  length  rises  into  a  climax  of  passion. 

"IV.  After  this  interval  of  tenderness,  Schumann  returns  for  the 
Finale  to  the  same  mood  of  obstinate  energy  which  inspired  him  in 
the  Allegro.  [After  an  opening  scale  passage]  the  first  subject  starts 
defiantly.  The  second  subject  is  partly  a  reminiscence  of  the  theme  of 
the  Adagio y  given  out  by  the  violas  and  'cellos,  with  the  clarinets  and 
bassoons  in  unison.  In  the  working  out,  there  is  much  modulation, 
accomplished  by  scale  passages  in  the  strings  —  leading  to  a  splendid 
climax,  during  which  the  original  'Motto'  in  the  horns  and  trumpets 
is  once  more  heard.  So  far  with  determination  and  force;  and  now 
comes  the  Hvmn  of  Thanksgiving  for  Victory." 

[copyrighted] 
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Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  1 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 
Handel  Water  Music 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 

Symphony  No.  104  ( "London" ) 
Mozart  Overture,  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Schuiert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 
Overture  "Genoveva" 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bach    Brandenburg   Concerto    No.    1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmusik ; 

in    F;    Brandenburg   Concerto   No.  Serenade    No.    10,    in    B-Flat.    K. 

6,   in   B-Flat;    Suite   No.   1,   in   C;  361;    Symphony   No.   36,   in   C,   K. 

Suite   No.   4,   in   D  425,   "Linz" ;   Symphony  No.  39,  in 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    in    E-  E-flat,    K.   543 

Flat,    "Eroica";    Symphony   No.   5,  „     ,    ^  ^,  ^          .     ^,     «  ,    ^  ,,, 

in  C  Minor,  Op.  67 ;  Symphony  No.  Prohofieff  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  Minor, 

9    in  D  Minor,  "Choral"  ^P-    6^'    Heifetz,    violinist;    Sym- 

'                       '  phony  No.  5;  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F,  Op.  90  op.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 
Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz,  violinist 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-  ^«^«^  Bolero ;  Ma  M$re  L'Oye  Suite 

ford";    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G,  ^  ,    ,          „        ,            ^,       «     .       ^ 

"Surprise";  Toy  Symphony  Schuhert    Symphony    No.    8,    in    B 

Minor,  "Unfinished" 

Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell,  Tchaikovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

P^^^^®^  Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op. 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play   (33^  r.p.m.)  and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only : 

Charles  Munch  conducting:  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" ;  Ravel,  La  Valse 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting:  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony;  Wagner,  Prel- 
ude to  "Lohengrin." 

Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 
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1952-1953 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Season  19^^ 

BERKSHIRE     FESTIVAL 

AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASS. 


Concerts  in  the  Theatre 
(SAT.  EVES.  AT  8:30;  SJJN.  AFTS.  AT  3) 

July  11  Sc  12:     Bach  Programs  July  18  &:  19:     Mozart  Programs 

July  25:     Strauss,  Milhaud,  Ravel,  Foss 

July  26:  Haydn  Program 


Concerts  in  the  Shed 
(FRI.  AND  SAT.  EVES.  AT  8:30;  SUIV.  AFTS.  AT  3) 

SERIES  A   (July  31,  August  1,  2) 

The  programs  luill  include:  .  .  .  Beethoven  —  Overture,  "Leonore"  No.  3; 
Mendelssohn  —  Violin  Concerto  (Soloist:  Zlno  Francescatti)  ;  Copland  — 
"Appalachian  Spring";  Ravel —  "Bolero";  all-Tchaikovsky  program  —  "Ha.m- 
let"  Overture,  Suite,  "Mozartiana",  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  Overture,  Symphony 
No.  5;  Schumann  —  "Manfred"  Overture;  Foss  —  Piano  Concerto  (the  com- 
poser as  soloist);  Mendelssohn  —  "lt3.\id.n"  Symphony;  Lz.sz/ —  "Mephisto 
Waltz". 

SERIES  B   (August  7,  8,  9) 

The  programs  xoill  include  .  .  .  Handel  — "WsLter  Music";  Barber  — 
"Adagio  for  Strings";  Saint-Saens  —  Cello  Concerto  (Soloist:  Gregor  Piati- 
gorsky)  ;  Strauss  —  "Don  Quixote";  Berlioz  —  Dramatic  Symphony  "Romeo 
and  Juliet";  Koussevitzky  Memorial  Program:  Ha)) <in  —  Symphony  No.  102; 
Mahler  —  Symphony  No.  2    ("Resurrection") . 

SERIES  C  (August  14,  15,  16) 

The  programs  will  include  .  .  .  Cherubini  —  "Anacreon"  Overture;  Schu- 
bert —  "Unfinished"  Symphony;  Ravel  —  Piano  Concerto  for  the  Left  Hand 
(Soloist:  Seymour  Lipkin) ;  Wagner  —  Prelude  and  Love-Death,  "Tristan  and 
Isolde";  "A  Siegfried  Idyll";  "Die  Meistersinger,"  Excerpts  from  Act  III; 
Hindemith  —  Concerto  for  Strings  and  Brass;  Brahms  —  Symphony  No.  2; 
Chavez  — "Sinionia.  India";  Brahms  —  "Keqnieni." 

Programs  Subject  to  Change 


GUEST  CONDUCTORS 

Pierre  Monteux  (Aug.  1)      •     Leonard  Bernstein  (Aug.  9  and  15) 


Berkshire  Music  Center  (July  ^  —  August  16) 
Subscriptions  are  now  being  taken  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  for  the 

Shed  Series  A,  B,  and  C. 
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Musical  Color  Schemes 

^^TTAVE  any  pink  violins  come  to  your  notice 
Jn  in  the  orchestra  r"  Delver  Forfax,  the  great 
noticer,  inquired,  "or  sky-blue  flutes,  or  scarlet 
trumpets,  or  deep  red  trombones?  Above  all, 
have  you  ever  listened  to  any  blue  or  green 
Wagner,  or  black  Beethoven.^ 

"Of  course,  when  we  speak  of  'colorful  or- 
chestration,' that  is  usually  taken  for  granted  as 
a  figurative  expression  for  a  composer's  skillful 
manipulation  of  contrasting  instrumental  tone 
quaHties.  But  long  before  the  master  colorists  of 
the  orchestra  —  Berlioz,  Wagner,  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  Debussy,  Richard  Strauss  —  efforts  were  being  made  by 
scientists,  as  well  as  musicians,  to  identify  specific  musical  effects  with 
specific  colors. 

"Along  with  propounding  the  law  of  gravity.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in 
his  collection  of  papers,  Opticks,  (published  in  1704)  theorized  about  a 
direct  relation  between  color  and  music.  On  the  basis  that  both  of  those 
sensations  were  the  result  of  vibrations,  he  tried  to  assign  a  definite 
musical  tone  to  each  color  of  the  spectrum. 

"All  kinds  of  elaborations  and  off-shoots  of  Sir  Isaac's  theory  have 
cropped  out  since.  Besides  attributing  definite  colors  to  the  tones  of  the 
various  instruments,  some  individuals  have  put  color  tags  on  entire 
musical  scores.  For  example,  Tannhduser,  as  well  as  A'ida,  have  been 
labeled  blue,  The  Flying  Dutchman  green,  and  Gounod's  music  in  gen- 
eral violet— -or  blue. 

"Musical  keys  are  another  great  source  of  color  theorization  and 
argument.  To  Rimsky-Korsakov,  C  major  was  white,  but  Scriabin 
thought  it  was  red.  G  major  was  brownish  gold  to  Korsakov,  orange- 
rose  to  the  other  Russian.  They  agreed  that  D  major  was  yellow,  but 
parted  company  on  A  major.  That  was  rosy  to  the  one,  green  to  the 
other.  F  major  was  green,  but  also  red. 

"It  Is  rather  striking  that  tints  of  the  same  color  were  found  by  both 
composers  In  respect  to  several  keys.  E  major  was  sapphire  blue  and 
bluish  white;  B  major  dark  blue  and  also  the  same  as  E  major;  A-flat 
major,  greyish  violet  and  purple  violet;  E-flat  major,  a  gloomy  bluish 
grey  and  lustrous  steel  color. 

"Beethoven  Is  reported  to  have  called  B  minor  black.  You  might 
try  out  these  colors  on  the  next  music  you  hear." 
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Program 

Schumann .Overture  to  Byron's  "Manfred,"  Op.  115 

Schubert Symphony  in  B  minor  ("Unfinished") 

I.     Allegro  moderato 
II.     Andante  con  moto 

INTERMISSION 

Faure "Dolly,"  Six  Pieces  for  Piano 

(Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Henri  Rabaud) 
I.     Berceuse 
II.     Mi-a-ou 

III.  Le  Jardin  de  Dolly 

IV.  Kitty-Valse 
V.     Tendresse 

VI.     Le  Pas  Espagnol 

Bartok Deux  Images 

I.    En  pleine  fleur  (Virdgzds) 
II.    Danse  villageoise  (A  falu  tancd) 

Wagner.  . .  .Excerpts  from  Act  III,  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg" 

Introduction  —  Dance  of  the  Apprentices  — 
Procession  of   the   Mastersingers 

The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  are  broadcast  each  week   from 

Station  WGBH    (FM). 
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OVERTURE  TO  BYRON'S  "MANFRED,"   Op.   115 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  in  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  in  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Schumann  composed  his  music  for  Byron's  "Manfred"  in  the  latter  part  of  1848. 
The  Overture,  completed  on  November  4  at  Dresden,  had  its  first  concert  per- 
formance at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig,  March  14,  1852,  as  part  of  a  "Schumann 
evening,"  when  Robert  conducted  from  the  manuscript.  The  first  performance  of 
the  complete  music  —  a  stage  production  —  was  given  at  Weimar  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Franz  Liszt,  June  13,  1852.  The  first  concert  performance  was  at  Leipzig, 
March  14,  1859,  when  Schumann  conducted.  The  Overture  was  first  played  in 
New  York  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  November  21,  1857.  The  complete  "Manfred" 
music  was  performed  by  the  same  orchestra  May  8,  1869,  when  Edwin  Booth  im- 
personated Manfred.  The  Overture  was  first  performed  in  Boston  at  a  Harvard 
Musical  Association  concert  November  17,  1869.  The  complete  music  was  first  heard 
in  Boston  when  the  Cecilia  Society  performed  it  April  24,  1880.  Howard  Malcolm 
Ticknor  was  the  reader.  The  Overture  was  first  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  February  24,  1882,  and  was  last  heard  in  the  series  December  10,  1948, 
Leonard  Bernstein  conducting.  The  complete  "Manfred"  music  was  first  performed  by 
this  orchestra  March  21,  1884,  and  again  in  1886,  1892  and  1899.  Three  orchestral 
excerpts  were  performed  under  M.  Monteux's  direction  April  14,  1922. 

The  Overture  calls  for  the  following  orchestra:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

DOES  anybody  read  Manfred  or  for  that  matter  Childe  Harold 
today?"  wrote  Philip  Hale  as  long  ago  as  1899  (Boston  Journal, 
April  9) .  "Is  not  the  hero  at  rest  and  buried  with  the  Giaour,  Lara, 
Childe  Harold,  and  the  other  scowling,  mysterious,  gloomy,  melo- 
dramatic puppets  contrived  and  dressed  by  the  noble  Lord,  whose 
favorite  tipple  was  gin  and  water?" 

We  shall  refrain  from  inquiring  how  many  people  read  Manfred 
these  many  years  later,  or,  doing  so,  respond  to  the  dark  despair  of 
the  Byronic  figure  as,  oppressed  by  a  past  guilt,  he  stands  upon  the 
Tungfrau  and  rejects  nature  with  its  beauties  as  well  as  mankind 
with  its  frailties,  commands  all  wisdom,  Faust-wise,  except  the  riddle 
which  even  the  supernatural  spirits  he  summons  cannot  answer  for 
him.  That  riddle  is  the  riddle  of  Hamlet:  Will  death  bring  the  re- 
lease of  oblivion?  Byron,  like  Goethe,  like  Shakespeare,  had  a  tre- 
mendous hold  upon  the  imaginations  of  composers  in  the  mid- 
century.  Schumann's  belief  in  Manfred,  as  expressed  in  music,  can 
still  move  us  a  hundred  years  later,  even  though  the  pulse  of  the 
poem  itself  may  have  weakened  for  some.  Yet  there  is  cosmic  ex- 
panse in  Manfred,  Alpine  altitude,  as  when,  standing  "alone  upon 
the  cliffs,"  he  sees  an  eagle  passing: 

"Ay, 
Thou  winged  and  cloud-cleaving  minister, 
Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven, 
Well  may'st  thou  swoop  so  near  me  —  I  should  be 
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Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets;  thou  art  gone 

Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee;  but  thine 

Yet  pierces  downward,  onward,  or  above. 

With  a  pervading  vision.  —  Beautiful! 

How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world! 

How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself; 

But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we. 

Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 

To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 

A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 

The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride. 

Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will 

Till  our  mortality  predominates, 

And  all  men  are  —  what  they  name  not  to  themselves 

And  trust  not  to  each  other." 

[copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY  IN   B   MINOR,   "UNFINISHED" 
By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  in  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  in  Vienna, 

November  19,  1828 


This  Symphony,  sometimes  listed  as  No.  8,*  was  composed  in  1822  (it  was  begun 
October  30),  and  first  performed  thirty-seven  years  after  the  composer's  death.  It 
was  conducted  by  Herbeck  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in 
Vienna,  December  17,  1865. 

The  orchestration  follows:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  world,  discovering  some  forty-three  years  post  facto  a  "master- 
piece," which,  for  all  its  qualities,  is  but  half  a  symphony,  has  in- 
dulged in  much  conjecture.  Did  Schubert  break  off  after  the  second 
movement  on  account  of  sudden  failure  of  inspiration,  or  because  he 
was  careless  of  the  work  (which  he  certainly  seems  to  have  been) 
and  did  not  realize  the  degree  of  lyric  rapture  which  he  had  cap- 


•  This  on  the  basis  that  it  was  the  last  to  be  found  although  it  was  composed  before 
the  great  C  major  Symphony.  The  posthumous  C  major  has  been  variously  numbered  7,  8,  9, 
or  10  by  those  who  have  variously  accepted  or  rejected  the  so-called  "Gastein  Symphony," 
which  was  lost,  and  the  fragmentary  sections  for  a  symphony  in  E  (1821),  which  Felix 
Weingartner  filled  out  into  a  full  score.  Fortunately  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony,  easily 
identified  by  its  name  and  key,  can  be  left  numberless. 
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tured  in  those  two  movements?  Or  perhaps  it  was  because  he  realized 
after  a  listless  attempt  at  a  third  movement  that  what  he  had  writ- 
ten was  no  typical  symphonic  opening  movement  and  contrasting 
slow  movement,  calling  for  the  relief  of  a  lively  close,  but  rather 
the  rounding  out  of  a  particular  mood  into  its  full-moulded  expres- 
sion —  a  thing  of  beauty  and  completeness  in  itself.  The  Schubert 
who  wrote  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony  was  in  no  condition  of  obedi- 
ence to  precept.  He  found  his  own  law  of  balance  by  the  inner  need 
of  his  subject.  Professor  Tovey  finds  the  theme  projected  for  the 
scherzo  "magnificent,"  but  is  distrustful  of  what  the  finale  might  have 
been,  for  Schubert's  existing  finales,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
three,  he  considers  entirely  unworthy  of  such  a  premise.  There  are 
others  who  can  imagine  no  scherzo  and  finale  whatever  as  properly  be- 
longing to  the  symphony  in  the  state  in  which  Schubert  seems  de- 
liberately to  have  left  it.  However,  these  futile  speculations  may  be 
left  to  those  who  have  tried  to  uncover  in  Schubert's  uneventful  life 
some  unexpected  source  of  inspiration  for  the  symphony.  Was  Schubert 
under  the  spell  of  a  visit  to  his  idol,  Beethoven,  which  he  may  (or  may 
not)  have  made  in  that  very  year?  Or  was  there  some  secret  love  affair? 
These  questions  may  remain  with  the  romancers,  literary  and  dra- 
matic, who,  with  little  historical  data  to  embarrass  them,  have  been 
able  to  give  their  imagination  the  fullest  play. 

The  bare  facts  of  Schubert's  "Unfinished"  Symphony  are  soon  told. 
It  was  on  April  lo,  1823,  some  months  after  he  had  composed  the  sym- 
phony, that  his  friend  Johann  Baptist  Jenger  put  up  his  name  for 
honorary  membership  of  the  Styrian  Music  Society  at  Gratz  on  the 
grounds  that  "although  still  young,  he  has  already  proved  by  his 
compositions  that  he  will  some  day  rank  high  as  a  composer."  Schubert 
gratefully  accepted  his  election  to  the  Styrian  Music  Society  with  the 
following  communication: 

May  it  be  the  reward  for  my  devotion  to  the  art  of  music  that  I  shall 
one  day  be  fully  worthy  of  this  signal  honour.  In  order  that  I  may 


i^^^^mi^mi^s^m^mt:^ 


l^m.^.  ?|apnesJ  Co. 

SOLID  SILVER  FLUTES  —  PICCOLOS 

108  iHasfsiaciiusJetts;  aibenue  Morton  15,  iilas;^;. 
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also  express  in  musical  terms  my  lively  sense  of  gratitude,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  of  presenting  your  honourable 
Society  with  one  of  my  symphonies  in  full  score. 


Schubert  composed  symphonies  fluently  from  his  schooldays  until 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  (in  1818)  he  wrote  his  Sixth.  Like  those 
which  preceded  it,  the  Sixth  was  on  the  whole  complacent  and  conven- 
tional in  pattern.  Like  the  Fifth,  it  was  designed  for  the  none  too  il- 
lustrious Amateur  Society.*  In  the  ten  years  that  remained  of  his  life 
he  wrote  two  symphonies  in  full  scoring,  so  far  as  is  known.     . 

Kreissle  von  Helborn,  writing  the  first  considerable  biography  of 
Schubert  in  1865,  studying  his  subject  carefully  and  consulting  the 
acquaintances  of  the  composer  then  surviving,  got  wind  of  "a  symphony 
in  B  minor,  in  a  half-finished  state"  through  Joseph  Hiittenbrenner, 
Anselm's  brother.  "The  fragment,"  reported  Kreissle,  "in  the  posses- 
sion of  Anselm  Hiittenbrenner  of  Gratz,  is  said,  the  first  movement 
particularly,  to  be  of  great  beauty.  If  this  be  so,  Schubert's  intimate 
friend  would  do  well  to  emancipate  the  still  unknown  work  of  the 
master  he  so  highly  honors,  and  introduce  the  symphony  to  Schubert's 
admirers." 


*  This  was  not  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  of  which  the  composer  was  a  member. 
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A  worthy  suggestion!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Joseph  had  done  something 
about  introducing  the  symphony.  He  had  written  in  i860,  five  years 
before  Kreissle's  book,  to  Johann  Herbeck,  then  conductor  of  the 
Gesellchaft  der  Musikfreunde  concerts  in  Vienna,  informing  him  that 
his  brother  had  a  "treasure  in  Schubert's  B  minor  Symphony,  which 
we  put  on  a  level  with  the  great  symphony  in  C,  his  instrumental  swan 
song,  and  any  one  of  the  symphonies  by  Beethoven."  Herbeck  did  not 
act  on  this  advice  for  five  years,  perhaps  because  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
compelled  to  play  one  of  Anselm's  overtures,  which  might  have  been 
an  obligation  firmly  tied  to  the  Schubert  manuscript.  Or  perhaps  he 
mistrusted  this  sudden  enthusiasm  of  the  Hiittenbrenners,  bursting 
forth  after  a  silence  of  some  thirty  years,  during  which  the  sheets 
had  lain  yellowing  and  unnoticed  in  Anselm's  cabinet.  It  is  only 
too  evident  the  brothers  had  thought  of  it  as  merely  one  of  count- 
less Schubert  manuscripts.  As  the  other  posthumous  symphony,  the 
C  major,  the  "swan  song"  unearthed  by  Schumann  in  1839,  published 
in  1850,  began  at  last  to  dawn  upon  the  general  musical  consciousness, 
the  Hiittenbrenners  may  have  pulled  out  their  old  relic  and  won- 
dered whether  by  some  rare  stroke  of  luck  it  might  prove  another 
such  as  the  C  major  symphony.  A  reduction  for  piano  duet  was 
brought  forth  and  shown  to  "the  initiated"  among  their  friends.  But 
Anselm  Huttenbrenner,  an  unsuccessful  and  embittered  composer, 
v/ho  had  retired  into  solitude  with  his  own  unplayed  manuscript,  was 
plainly  "difficult." 

At  length,  in  1865,  Herbeck  had  occasion  to  stop  at  Gratz,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  by  Ludwig  Herbeck  in  his  biography  of  his  father 
Johann  (1865).  Johann  Herbeck  sought  Anselm,  then  an  old  man, 
eking  out  his  last  years  in  seclusion  in  a  little  one-story  cottage  at 
Ober-Andritz.  Herbeck  made  his  approach  cautiously,  for  the  aged 
Anselm  had  grown  eccentric,  and  having  been  so  close  with  his  Schu- 
bert manuscript  in  the  past,  might  prove  balky.  Herbeck  sat  down 
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in  a  neighboring  inn  where,  he  learned,  Anselm  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  his  breakfast.  Anselm  put  in  his  expected  appearance.  Herbeck 
accosted  him  and  after  some  casual  conversation  remarked:  "I  am  here 
to  ask  your  permission  to  produce  one  of  your  works  in  Vienna."  The 
word  "Vienna"  had  an  electric  effect  upon  the  old  man  who,  having 
finished  his  meal,  took  Herbeck  home  with  him.  The  workroom  was 
stuffed  with  yellow  and  dusty  papers,  all  in  confusion.  Anselm  showed 
his  own  manuscripts,  and  finally  Herbeck  chose  one  of  the  ten  over- 
tures for  performance.  "It  is  my  purpose,"  he  said,  "to  bring  forward 
three  contemporaries,  Schubert,  Hiittenbrenner,  and  Lachner,  in  one 
concert  before  the  Viennese  public.  It  would  naturally  be  very  appro- 
priate to  represent  Schubert  by  a  new  work."  "Oh,  I  have  still  a  lot 
of  things  b)  Schubert,"  answered  the  old  man;  and  he  pulled  a  mass 
of  papers  out  of  an  old-fashioned  chest.  Herbeck  immediately  saw  on 
the  cover  of  a  manuscript  "Symphonic  in  H  moll,"  in  Schubert's  hand- 
writing. Herbeck  looked  the  symphony  over.  "This  would  do.  Will  you 
let  me  have  it  copied  immediately  at  my  cost?"  "There  is  no  hurry," 
answered  Anselm,  "take  it  with  you." 

The  symphony  was  accordingly  performed  by  Herbeck  at  a  Gesell- 
schaft  concert  in  Vienna,  December  17,  1865.  The  program  duly 
opened  with  an  overture  ("new")  ,  of  Hiittenbrenner.  The  symphony 
was  published  in  1867,  and  made  its  way  rapidly  to  fame. 


Alfred  Einstein's  Estimate  of  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony 

(From  "Schubert:  A  Musical  Portrait") 

"A  Study  of  the  two  completed  movements  provides  the  probable 
explanation  why  Schubert  let  matters  rest  at  that  point.  Unlike  the 
C  major  Symphony,  they  have  never  been  criticized  for  their  'heav- 
enly length'  —  that  much-quoted  expression  of  Schumann's.  (Schu- 
mann's unhappy  phrase  may  have  been  meant  either  as  a  tribute 
or  as  an  affectionate  criticism.)  Schubert  wrote  a  superbly  integrated 
sonata  movement  of  extraordinary  tension,  which,  for  sheer  concen- 
tration, can  only  be  matched  by  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Fifth  Symphony.  But  so  far  as  this  movement  is  concerned,  any  com- 
parison with  Beethoven  is  misleading.  Among  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  'Unfinished'  are  its  dynamics,  but  they  are  fundamentally 
different  from  those  of  Beethoven,  the  great  master  of  dynamics. 
Beethoven's  mighty  orchestral  crescendi  always  culminate  in  corre- 
spondingly mighty  outbursts.  With  Schubert  these  outbursts  are 
shorter,  as  it  were  more  dangerous,  and  the  contrasts  are  sharper  and 
more  clear-cut.  Beethoven  is  full  of  pathos;  Schubert  possessed  of  a 
daemon.  And  the  same  contrast  is  apparent  in  both  harmony  and 
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melody.  Why  B  minor?  It  has  been  suggested  with  some  justification 
that  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  Schubert's  B  minor 
songs,  all  filled  with  a  mysterious  or  uncanny  sense  of  power  —  Der 
Ungluckliche,  for  example,  or  Der  Doppelgdnger.  But  this  first 
movement  springs  from  a  more  fathomless  source;  and  the  expression 
of  poignant  melancholy  and  the  outbursts  of  despair  could  be  an- 
swered only  by  the  innocence  of  the  Ldndler-like  second  subject,  which 
ventures  with  such  a  brave  show  of  courage  into  the  development. 
Here  once  more  is  a  sonata  movement  that  is  not  simply  a  'frame- 
work' but,  within  the  letter  and  spirit  of  conventional  rules,  a  masterly 
renewal  and  vindication  of  the  form. 

"The  second  movement,  an  Andante  (with  the  subsequent  addition 
of  'con  moto')  in  the  simplest  binary  form  with  coda,  is  not,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  D  major  or  A  major,  but  in  the  key  of  E  major, 
which  is  lifted  far  above  normality  and  beyond  traditional  emotion. 
One  might  here  suppose  the  influence  of  Beethoven  to  have  been  at 
work,  in  the  shape  of  the  Larghetto  of  his  Second  Symphony,  and 
once  again  any  comparison  would  be  inadmissible.  A  better  parallel 
would  be  the  Andante  of  Schubert's  own  B  major  Sonata.  Here 
there  is  no  longer  any  crescendo  or  diminuendo,  but  only  the  dynamic 
contrasts  between  loud  and  soft;  no  melodic  'development,'  but  only 
the  interplay  of  small  or  large  melodic  groups  of  magical  charm  and 
magical  euphony.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  boldness 
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of  the  harmony  in  the  so-called  second  subject  and  in  the  modulations 
in  the  coda.  The  whole  movement,  in  its  mysterious  and  unfathomable 
beauty,  is  like  one  of  those  plants  whose  flowers  open  only  on  a  night 
of  the  full  moon. 

"It  is  obvious  why  Schubert  abandoned  work  on  this  symphony. 
He  could  not  'finish'  it,  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The  Scherzo,  which 
is  fairly  completely  sketched,  though  in  less  and  less  detail  (it  breaks 
off  after  the  first  section  of  the  Trio),  and  even  orchestrated  for  its 
first  nine  bars,  comes  as  a  commonplace  after  the  Andante.  In  an 
article  entitled  'The  Riddle  of  Schubert's  Unfinished  Symphony'  {The 
Music  Review  J  II,  i  [1941]),  Hans  Gal  has  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  nothing  could  ever  have  been  fashioned  from  the  material  of  this 
Scherzo  which  could  have  approached  the  orginality,  power,  and 
skill,  of  the  two  preceding  movements.  It  is  exactly  what  happened 
in  the  case  of  Lazarus.  Are  we  to  believe  that  Schubert  was  not  fully 
aware  of  this  power?  He  had  already  written  too  much  that  was 
'finished,'  to  be  able  to  content  himself  with  anything  less  or  with 
anything  more  trivial." 

[copyrighted] 


"DOLLY,"  Six  Pieces  for  Piano  Duet 

By  Gabriel  Faure 

(Born  in  Pamiers,  Ariege,  May  12,  1845;  died  in  Paris,  November  4,  1924.) 

Orchestrated  by  Henri  Rabaud 
(Born  in  Paris,  November  10,  1873;  died  there  September  11,  1949.) 


This  Suite  was  composed  in  the  years  1893-96.  It  was  set  for  orchestra  by  Henri 
Rabaud  in  1906,  and  first  conducted  by  him  in  Paris  in  that  year,*  The  orchestra- 
tion of  the  first  five  movements  consists  of  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  timpani,  harp,  and  strings.  In  the  final  movement  the  following 
instruments  are  added:  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals 
and  triangle. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  "Mile.  Dolly  Bardac." 


*  This   orchestration   was   used   in   a  danced   production   at  the   Theatre   des   Arts  directed  by 
Rouche,  in  a  choreography  by  M.  L.  Laloy. 
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DOLLY  Bardac,  for  whom  Faure  wrote  these  little  pieces  as  piano 
duets,  was  the  daughter  of  Mme.  Sigismond  Bardac  who  was  to 
be  the  second  Mme.  Debussy  and  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  the  Bonne 
Chanson.  Charles  Koechlin  in  his  life  of  Faure  remarks:  "This  charm- 
ing album  is  written  as  a  comment  upon  the  playful  projects  of  a  little 
girl.  Each  of  us  depicts  childhood  in  his  own  way.  Debussy  in  Children's 
Corner  looks  down  humorously  and  as  a  grown-up  upon  the  diversions 
of  'sa  chere  petite  Chouchou'  (his  daughter) .  Faure,  while  maintaining 
his  poetic  character,  seems  closer  to  the  child,  as  in  the  opening 
Berceuse.  Who  else  could  have  written  it  after  the  death  of  Gounod? 
His  simplicity  at  once  precise  and  dreamy,  his  writing  at  once  naive 
and  wise,  reveal  the  secret  of  the  master.  Perhaps  we  should  not  be 
surprised  at  the  mixture  of  ingenuity  and  refinement  in  Dolly's  Garden 
and  Tendresse.  The  paradox  conceals  a  deeper  logic:  is  it  not  reason- 
able, even  subtle  and  perceptive,  to  foretell  the  woman  in  the  little 
girl?  The  character  of  the  Valses-Caprices  is  found  again  in  Mi-a-ou 
and  especially  in  Kitty-Valse,  so  full  of  vivacity,  and  the  collection  ends 
with  a  stunning  homage  to  Chabrier  in  Le  pas  Espagnol,  a  masterpiece 
of  gaiety,  humor  and  firm  architecture." 

In  the  opening  Berceuse  the  woodwinds  have  a  gentle  melody,  the 
muted  strings  providing  the  basis  of  the  accompaniment.  Mi-a-ou,  an 
Allegro  vivo,  is  more  poetic  than  literal,  with  a  little  quartet  for  muted 
horns  before  the  close.  In  Le  jardin  de  Dolly,  Andantino,  the  flute  solo 
carries  the  melody  for  the  most  part.  After  the  Kitty-Valse,  tempo  di 
valse,  there  follows  the  contrasting  Tendresse.  This  is  an  Andante,  the 
real  slow  movement  of  the  suite,  based  on  a  simple  melody  first  pro- 
posed by  the  strings.  There  is  a  tranquil  middle  section,  a  duet  for 
solo  oboe  and  horn  with  harp  accompaniment.  The  Spanish  dance,  as 
finale,  is  far  more  brilliant  than  what  has  preceded. 

[COPYRIGHTEDJ 
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TWO  ''IMAGES",  Op.   lo 
By  Bela  Bartok 

Born  in  Nagsyzentmiklos,  Hungary,  March  25,  1881;  died  in  New  York, 

September  26,  1945. 


These  "Pictures"  for  orchestra  were  composed  in  1910.  The  first  performance  ac- 
cording to  the  catalogue  of  the  Edwin  A.  Fleisher  Collection  was  by  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  of  Budapest,  October  5,  1912,  Stephan  Kerner  conducting. 

The  following  orchestra  is  called  for:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English 
horn,  3  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  4  trumpets, 
3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  celesta,  2  harps,  chimes,  and 
strings. 

THE  first  of  the  ''Images/'  a  Poco  adagio  ("In  full  Flower") ,  is 
dreamy  in  character  and  begins  with  a  melody  in  the  woodwinds 
over  murmuring  strings  and  ending  in  trills  for  the  flutes.  The  strings 
soon  take  the  burden  of  melody  but  yield  to  the  woodwinds  as  they 
give  a  shimmering  support  to  the  close,  pianissimo. 

The  Second  "Image"  is  a  lively  Allegro  in  2-4  time.  The  strings  and 
winds  contribute  to  the  dance  in  alternate  choirs  and  presently  join 
in  a  brilliant  rhythmic  impetus,  with  an  accelerando  at  the  end. 

The  following  music  by  Bartok  has  been  performed  by  this  orchestra 
(which  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  to  be  reproached  for  tardy  recogni- 
tion) : 

1926,  Nov.  12  —  Dance  Suite 

1928,  Feb.  17  —  Piano  Concerto  No.  1   (The  composer  as  soloist) 

1944,  Dec.  1    —  Concerto  for  Orchestra   (First  performance) 
Dec.  29  —  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

1945,  Dec.  28  —  Violin  Concerto    (Soloist  —  Yehudi  Menuhin) 

1947,  Feb.  21  —  Music  for  Stringed  Instruments,  Pecussion  and  Celesta 

1950,  Jan.  20—  Suite  from  "The  Miraculous  Mandarin" 

1950,  Mar.  24—  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

1951,  Jan.  12  —  Music  for  Stringed  Instruments,  Percussion  and  Celesta 

1952,  Jan.  11  — Viola  Concerto    (Soloist  —  William  Primrose) 
1952,  Feb.  8    —  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

[copyrighted] 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  ACT  III,  ''DIE  MEISTERSINGER 

VON  NORN  BERG" 

By  Richard  Wagner 

Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


"Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg"  was  first  sketched  by  Wagner  as  a  possible  opera 
subject  at  Dresden  in  1845.  He  wrote  the  libretto  in  Paris  in  1861,  and  completed 
the  score  in  1867.  The  first  performance  of  the  opera  was  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre 
in  Munich,  June  21,  1868. 

The  Introduction  to  the  third  act  was  last  performed  in  this  series  December  17, 
1948;  the  two  excerpts  February  2,  1900. 

THE  Introduction  to  the  Third  Act  of  ''Die  Meistersinger"  is  music 
of  Hans  Sachs  in  revery,  for  the  composer  is  preparing  his  hearers 
to  behold  the  master  cobbler  seated  alone  in  his  study  musing  over  a 
book.  The  Introduction  opens  with  a  fine  contemplative  theme,  first 
given  to  the  'cellos.  Wagner  himself  has  explained  his  purpose:  "The 
opening  theme  for  the  'cellos  has  already  been  heard  in  the  third 
strophe  of  Sachs'  cobbler-song  in  Act  II.  There  is  expressed  the  bitter 
cry  of  the  man  who  has  determined  to  renounce  his  personal  happi- 
ness, yet  who  shows  the  world  a  cheerful,  resolute  exterior.  That 
smothered  cry  was  understood  [in  the  Second  Act]  by  Eva,  and  so 
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deeply  did  it  pierce  her  heart  that  she  fain  would  fly  away,  if  only  to 
hear  this  cheerful-seeming  song  no  longer.  Now,  in  the  Introduction 
to  Act  III,  this  motive  is  played  alone  by  the  'cellos,  and  developed 
in  the  other  strings  till  it  dies  away  in  resignation;  but  forthwith, 
and  as  from  out  the  distance,  the  horns  intone  the  solemn  song  where- 
with Hans  Sachs  greeted  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  which  had 
won  the  poet  such  incomparable  popularity.  After  the  first  strophe 
the  strings  again  take  single  phrases  of  the  cobbler's  song,  very  softly 
and  much  slower,  as  though  the  man  were  turning  his  gaze  from 
his  handiwork  heavenwards,  and  lost  in  tender  musings.  Then,  with 
increased  sonority,  the  horns  pursue  the  master's  hymn,  with  which 
Hans  Sachs,  at  the  end  of  the  Act,  is  greeted  by  the  populace  of 
Nuremberg.  Next  reappears  the  strings'  first  motive,  with  grandiose 
expression  of  the  anguish  of  a  deeply  stirred  soul;  calmed  and  allayed, 
it  attains  the  utmost  serenity  of  a  blest  and  peaceful  resignation." 

The  final  scene  depicts  a  meadow  with  the  gaily  decorated  platform 
from  which  the  judges  will  hear  the  contest.  A  lively  Ldndler,  danced 
in  couples  by  the  apprentices  and  their  girls,  is  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  and  majestic  entrance  of  the  Mastersingers. 

[copyrichtkd] 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second  Season,   1952-1953) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 
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Mendelssohn —  Violin  Concerto  (Soloist:  Zino  Francescatti)  ;  Copland  — 
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Not  from  Eden 


"Have  you  ever  encountered  a  growling  ser- 
pent?'' Delver  Forfax  inquired. 

"No?  That  puts  you  on  the  same  footing 
as  Handel  before  his  eyes  were  opened  on  the 
subject  after  his  arrival  in  England  from  Italy. 
"As  he  was  rehearsing  an  English  orchestra, 
Handel  heard  a  peculiar  growling  sound  from 
the  wind  section. 

"  'Vat  de  Deffil  be  dat?'  he  roared. 
"A  player  held  up  a  black  instrument.  The 
outline  of  it  was  like  two  letter  S's,  a  smaller 
and  a  larger,  joined  one  on  top  of  the  other. 
At  the  lower  end  was  a  repulsive  mouth. 
"It's  a  serpent,"  the  Englishman  explained. 
"  'But   I   t'ink   it   vas   not   de   serpent   dat 
tempted  Eve!'  Handel  shot  back. 

"However,  Handel  found  that  It  served  its 
purpose,  and  made  use  of  it  In  his  Royal  Fire- 
works Suite.  It  had  a  voice  slightly  lower  than 
the  opinion  of  it  expressed  in  the  following  century  by  Berlioz,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Instrumentation  (a  book  commended  to  composers  by  its 
modern  editor,  Richard  Strauss). 

"Orchestras  have  long  since  chased  the  serpent  out  with  the  tuba. 
But  It  lingered  until  its  ominous  growl  had  been  heard  in  works  of 
Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer,  and  Wagner.  Previously,  it  had  been  used 
even  in  churches,  and  was  regulation  equipment  for  English  cavalry 
bands.  In  fact,  English  soldiers  played  It  In  colonial  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  during  a  festivity  In  honor  of  the  colonists'  British  sovereign. 
"Four  cavalry  serpents  Invaded  Symphony  Hall  In  1926.  They  may 
still  be  seen  there  In  the  Casadesus  Collection  of  old  Instruments,  ac- 
quired at  that  time.  They  show  Interesting  variations  In  design  —  one 
of  them  possessing  a  mouth  with  vicious  teeth,  and  a  body  Imitating 
that  of  a  bassoon." 

[2] 


From  Casadesus  Collection 
of  old  instruments, 
at  Symphony  Hall 


Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  \^iHarvard  University^ 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  i95«-i955 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


SIXTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  March  31 


Program 


Handel Suite  for  Orchestra   (from  the  Water  Music) 

I.  Allegro  Arranged  by  Hamikon  Harty 

II.  Air 

III.  Bourree 

IV.  Hornpipe 

V.  Andante  espressivo 

VI.  Allegro  deciso 

Prokofieff "Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Larghetto 

HI.  Gavotta:  Non  troppo  allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Molto  vivace 

HiNDEMiTH Symphonic  Metamorphosis  of  Themes 

I.    Allegro  by  ^^^1  Maria  von  Weber 

II.     "Turandot":  Scherzo 

III.  Andantino 

IV.  March 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

I.    Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 
II.    Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 

The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  are  broadcast  each  week  from 

Station  WGBH  (FM) . 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SUITE  FOR  ORCHESTRA    (from  the  WATER  MUSIC) 

By  George  Frideric  Handel 

Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  in  London,  April  14,  1759 

Arranged  by  Sir  Hamilton  Harty* 


Handel's  Water  Music  was  probably  composed  and  performed  in  parts  in  1715 
and  1717.  The  original  autograph  has  been  lost.  A  suite  from  the  music  was 
published  by  John  Walsh  in  1720,  and  another  version,  differently  arranged,  in 
1740.  The  full  suite  of  20  movements  was  published  in  the  Samuel  Arnold  edition 
(1785-1797),  and  appeared  in  the  complete  works  as  edited  by  Chrysander. 

Sir  Hamilton  Harty,  arranging  a  suite  of  six  movements  in  1918,  and  then  per- 
forming it  at  the  Hall6  Concerts,  has  scored  it  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings  (published 
in  1922) .  Suites  from  the  Water  Music,  derived  from  Chrysander,  have  been  per- 
formed by  this  Orchestra  December  11,  1885,  October  21,  1887,  December  21,  1900, 
and  March  18,  1927. 

IN  Handel's  time,  parties  on  the  Thames  were  a  favorite  recreation 
of  Londoners  in  the  summer  season.  R.  A.  Streatfeild  has  described 
the  custom  in  his  Life  of  Handel  (1909)  :  "The  River  Thames  was 
then,  far  more  than  now,  one  of  the  main  highways  of  London.  It  was 
still  Spenser's  'silver  Thames,'  and  on  a  summer's  day  it  must  have 
presented  a  picture  of  life  and  gaiety  very  different  from  its  present 
melancholy  and  deserted  aspect.  It  was  peopled  by  an  immense  fleet 
of  boats  devoted  solely  to  passenger  traffic,  which  were  signalled  by 
passing  wayfarers  from  numerous  piers  between  Blackfriars  and 
Putney,  just  as  one  now  signals  a  hansom  or  taxicab.  Besides  the 
humble  boats  that  plied  for  hire,  there  were  plenty  of  private  barges 
fitted  up  with  no  little  luxury  and  manned  by  liveried  servants.  The 
manners  and  customs  of  the  boatmen  were  peculiar,  and  their  wit- 
combats,  carried  on  in  the  rich  and  expressive  vernacular  of  Billings- 
gate, were  already  proverbial  .  .  .  George  I  liked  the  River.  When  the 
Court  was  at  Whitehall  water  parties  to  Richmond  or  Hampton  Court 
were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  as  often  as  not  the  royal  barge  was 
accompanied  by  an  attendant  boat  laden  with  musicians." 

Handel,  serving  as  kapellmeister  to  Georg  Ludwig,  Elector  of  Han- 
over, obtained  leave  of  absence  to  visit  England  in  1712.  He  not  only 
overstayed  his  leave,  but  came  under  the  open  patronage  of  the  reign- 
ing Queen  Anne,  between  whom  and  Georg  there  was  no  love  lost. 
Handel,  while  thus  still  bound  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  composed 
his  Ode  to  Queen  Anne^  and  his  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  for  the  hated 
Peace  of  Utrecht.  When  the  Queen  died  in  1714,  Georg  was  crowned 
George  I  of  England  and  Handel's  position  became  suddenly  pre- 
carious. He  was  pointedly  ignored  by  the  new  monarch  and  so  deprived 
of  his  principal  opportunities  for  social  recognition  and  consequent 


*  Born  at  Hillsborougrh,  County  Down,  Ireland,  December  4,  1879  ;  died  February  19,  1941. 
[4] 


income.  But  the  continuing  ostracism  of  the  illustrious  Handel  would 
have  been  likewise  a  true  deprivation  to  George  himself,  for  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Germany  a  passion  for  music  which  was  more 
enduring  than  his  dislike  of  a  dead  queen.  It  was  obviously  a  question 
of  a  propitious  moment,  and  Handel  had  friends  ready  to  do  their 
tactful  part  when  that  moment  should  come.  There  are  three  legends 
circumstantially  related  at  the  time,  each  claiming  the  achievement  of 
this  act  of  grace.  The  Water  Music  is  connected  with  two  of  them. 

One  of  Handel's  true  friends  was  Francesco  Geminiani,  violinist 
and  composer  for  the  violin,  two  years  younger  than  himself.  Geminiani, 
so  the  story  goes,  was  asked  to  play  one  of  his  concertos  at  Court,  and 
replying,  admitted  a  rubato  in  his  style  so  incorrigible  that  no  one 
could  be  trusted  to  accompany  him  and  not  be  thrown  off  but  Handel 
himself.  Handel  was  accordingly  asked,  and  accordingly  reinstated. 

But  Handel  had  other  colleagues  equally  ready  to  claim  the  credit 
for  the  good  deed.  One  was  the  Baron  von  Kielmansegger,  Royal 
Master  of  the  Horse  to  King  George,  and  his  wife  who  was  the  natural 
daughter  of  the  King's  father  by  the  Countess  von  Platen.  * 

According  to  Mainwaring,  Handel's  first  biographer,  in  1760,  the 
year  after  his  death,  Kielmansegger  took  advantage  of  a  projected 
water  party  by  the  King  and  his  retinue  on  the  Thames  from  White- 
hall to  Limehouse  on  August  22,  1715.  He  quietly  arranged  for  Handel 
to  compose  and  conduct  music  on  a  barge  within  convenient  hearing 
distance,  but  out  of  sight.  The  King  was  so  pleased  that  he  inquired 
as  to  the  composer  of  the  delightful  open  air  music  drifting  across  the 
water,  and  accepted  him  on  the  spot. 

*  This  unprepossessing:  couple  had  made  their  way  in  the  monarch's  wake  to  England,  and 
were  there  heartily  disliked.  The  Baroness  was  "the  King's  principal  favorite,"  in  the  circum- 
spect lansuasre  of  Felix  Borowski  (in  the  notes  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra),  "whose  code  of 
morality  did  not  rest  on  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  her  husband."  Others  have  spoken  more 
freely  about  the  relation  to  her  half  brother  of  this  truly  Hogarthian  specimen  of  that  lax 
era.  Thackeray,  in  "The  Four  Georges,"  described  her  as  "a  large-sized  noblewoman  .  .  . 
denominated  the  Elephant,"  and  Horace  Walpole  as  a  boy  was  terrified  by  her  girth:  "Two 
fierce  black  eyes,  large  and  rolling  beneath  two  lofty,  arched  eyebrows,  two  acres  of  cheeks 
spread  with  crimson,  an  ocean  of  neck  that  overflowed  and  was  not  distinguished  from  the 
lower  part  of  her  jaw,  and  no  part  restrained  by  stays  —  no  wonder  that  a  child  dreaded 
■uch  an  ogress !" 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Harrison  Keller,  President  Malcolm  Holmes,  Dean 

April  23  :  Conservatory  Orchestra,  Malcolm  Holmes,  Conductor,  Jordan  Hall  at  8 :30 
p.m.  Howard  Coding,  pianist,  of  the  Faculty,  soloist:  Mozart,  Concerto  for  piano 
and  orchestra  in  A  major  (K.  414);  Bach,  Suite  No.  3  in  D  major;  Weber, 
Overture  to  Oberon  ;  Paul  Creston,  Symphony  No.  4. 

April  30 :  Conservatory  Chorus,  Lorna  Cooke  DeVaron,  conductor,  Jordan  Hall  at 
8 :30  p.m.  Villa-Lobos,  Mass  of  San  Sebastien  ;  Delaney,  Proverbs  ;  Moussorgsky, 
Choruses   from   Boris   Godounov ;   Britten,   Choruses  from  Peter  Grimes. 

Tickets  for  both  these  concerts  without  charge  on  application  to  the 
Dean's  OfRce  at  the  Conservatory. 
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Another  tale  is  even  more  specifically  related  in  two  accounts.  One 
in  the  Daily  Courant  of  July  19,  1717,  refers  to  the  Water  Music  as 
composed  for  and  performed  on  July  17,  1717.  The  other  was  a  report 
by  Frederic  Bonnet,  envoy  from  the  Duchy  of  Brandenburg  to  the 
English  court: 

"Some  weeks  ago  the  king  expressed  a  wish  to  Baron  von  Kilmanseck 
[sic]  to  have  a  concert  on  the  river,  by  subscription,  like  the  mas- 
querades this  winter  which  the  king  attended  assiduously  on  each 
occasion.  The  baron  addressed  himself  therefore  to  Heidegger,  a 
Suisse  by  nationality,  but  the  most  intelligent  agent  the  nobility  could 
have  for  their  pleasures.  Heidegger  answered  that  much  as  he  was 
eager  to  oblige  his  majesty,  he  must  reserve  the  subscription  for  the 
big  enterprises,  to  wit,  the  masquerades,  each  of  which  was  worth  from 
300  to  400  guineas  to  him. 

"Baron  Kilmanseck,  seeing  that  H.  M.  was  vexed  about  these  diffi- 
culties, resolved  to  give  the  concert  on  the  river  at  his  own  expense 
and  so  this  concert  took  place  the  day  before  yesterday.  The  king  en- 
tered his  barge  about  eight  o'clock  with  the  Duchess  of  Bolton,  the 
Countess  of  Godolphin,  Mad.  de  Kilmanseck,  Mad.  Were  and  the 
Earl  of  Orkney,  gentleman  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  who  was  on 
guard.  By  the  side  of  the  royal  barge  was  that  of  the  musicians  to  the 
number  of  fifty,  who  played  all  kinds  of  instruments,  viz.,  trumpets, 
hunting  horns,  oboes,  bassoons,  German  flutes,  French  flutes  k  bee, 
violins  and  basses,  but  without  voices.  The  concert  was  composed 
expressly  for  the  occasion  by  the  famous  Handel,  native  of  Halle  and 
first  composer  of  the  king's  music.  It  was  so  strongly  approved  by  H.  M. 
that  he  commanded  it  to  be  repeated,  once  before  and  once  after 
supper,  although  it  took  an  hour  for  each  performance. 

"The  evening  party  was  all  that  could  be  desired  for  the  occasion. 
There  were  numberless  barges,  and  especially  boats  filled  with  people 
eager  to  take  part  in  it.  In  order  to  make  it  more  complete.  Mad.  de 
Kilmanseck  had  made  arrangements  for  a  splendid  supper  at  the 
pleasure  house  of  the  late  Lord  Ranelagh  at  Chelsea  on  the  river, 
to  where  the  king  repaired  an  hour  after  midnight.  He  left  there  at 
three,  and  at  half  past  four  in  the  morning  H.  M.  was  back  at  St. 
James'.  The  concert  has  cost  Baron  Kilmanseck  £150  for  the  musicians 
alone,  but  neither  the  prince  nor  the  princess  took  part  in  the 
festivities.*' 

The  Daily  Courant,  J^^Y  i7>  ^1^1>  agrees  with  this  and  also  states: 
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SOLID  SILVER  FLUTES  —  PICCOLOS 
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"Many  other  barges  with  persons  of  quality  attended,  and  so  great 
a  number  of  boats  that  the  whole  river  in  a  manner  was  covered.  A 
City  Company's  barge  was  employed  for  the  music,  wherein  were  fifty 
instruments  of  all  sorts,  who  played  all  the  way  from  Lambeth,  while 
the  barges  drove  with  the  tide  without  rowing  as  far  as  Chelsea,  the 
finest  symphonies,  composed  express  for  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Handel, 
which  his  majesty  liked  so  well  that  he  caused  it  to  be  played  over 
three  times  in  going  and  returning.  At  eleven  his  majesty  went  ashore 
at  Chelsea,  where  a  supper  was  prepared,  and  then  there  was  another 
very  fine  consort  of  music  which  lasted  till  two,  after  which  his  maj- 
esty came  again  into  his  barge  and  returned  the  same  way,  the  music 
continuing  to  play  until  he  landed." 

Writers  on  Handel  have  weighed  the  conflicting  tales  and  lean 
towards  the  latter  as  more  incontrovertible,  especially  when  Frederic 
Bonnet,  who  was  presumably  a  man  of  his  word,  wrote:  ''Ce  concert 
avait  ete  compose  expres  par  le  fameux  Handel."  And  yet  tne  stories 
are  not  so  irreconcilable.  It  may  have  required  the  three  happy  epi- 
sodes to  dispel  a  lingering  coolness  in  the  King,  and  as  Herbert  Wein- 
stock  has  suggested  in  his  valuable  biography,  Handel  may  have  indeed 
composed  a  suite  in  1715  and  fresh  music  in  1717  on  the  strength  of 
his  first  success.  There  can  be  no  precise  information  about  the  original 
score,  for  the  autograph  and  parts  are  lost,  but  twenty  movements  were 
published  by  Arnold  in  the  first  collected  edition,  and  by  Chrysander 
in  1886  —  probably  enough  to  have  provided  more  than  one  royal 
Thames  party,  even  though  in  each  case  the  music  went  well  into  the 
evening.  Early  writers  presumably  did  not  know  of  these  many  move- 
ments and  were  accordingly  misled.  John  Walsh  published  (in  parts 
only)  a  short  suite  in  1720,*  and  on  the  strength  of  its  popularity 
brought  out  in  1740  what  he  called  "Handel's  Celebrated  Water  Musick 
Compleat.'*  But  this  was  far  from  "compleat"  —  it  had  only  eight 
movements. 


*  For  "two  french  horns,  Violins  or  Hoboys,  Tenor  and  Thorough  Bass  for  the  Harpsichord, 
or  Bass  Violin."  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  was  Handel's  original  orchestration. 
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Since  the  Water  Music  was  intended  for  out-of-door  uses,  it  naturally 
afforded  Handel  the  opportunity  first  to  introduce  the  French  horn 
into  a  score  of  his  own.  The  horn  was  then  regarded  as  an  instrument 
for  fanfares,  and  far  too  coarse  for  symphonic  purposes.  The  length  of 
this  accumulation  of  short  movements  (for  it  is  nothing  else)  and  the 
uncertainty  as  to  its  original  instrumentation  has  afforded  Sir  Hamil- 
ton Harty  an  unquestionable  right  to  choose  his  own  suite  and  order 
it  to  present  needs  as  he  has  likewise  done  with  the  Fire  Music. 

[GOnrUOKTID] 


"CLASSICAL"  SYMPHONY,  Op.  25 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891;  died  near  Moscow,  March  4,  1953 


The  first  performance  of  the  " Symphonie  Classique"  was  in  Petrograd,  April  21, 
1918,  the  composer  conducting.  Prokofieff  arrived  in  New  York  in  September,  and 
in  December  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  played  this  symphony 
for  the  first  time  in  America.  It  was  introduced  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
January  26,  1927.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Boris  Assafieff,  a  writer  on  musical 
subjects  whose  pen  name  is  "Igor  Gleboff." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

WRITTEN  in  1916-17,  considerably  before  "neo-classicism"  set  in, 
this  symphony  in  miniature  surely  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
a  pledge  to  past  ways.  It  might  rather  be  considered  a  momentary 
dalliance  with  the  eighteenth-century  formula.  It  would  probably  be 
as  mistaken  to  look  for  reverence  in  the  ''Symphonie  Classique"  as  to 
look  for  irreverence  in  it.  Let  us  say  that  the  composer  had  a  single 
and  passing  impulse  to  weave  his  own  bright  threads  into  an  old 
pattern. 


FASSETT  RECORDEVG   STUDIO 
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Prokofieff  gives  himself  precisely  the  orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn; 
he  is  punctilious  in  his  formal  procedure.  He  is  also  concise  —  so  much 
so  that  the  four  movements  occupy  no  more  than  eleven  minutes  — 
about  half  the  usual  duration  of  the  symphonies  which  he  took  as 
model. 

D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The  first  movement,  with  clipped 
phrases,  staccato  and  to  the  point,  sets  forth  its  themes,  its  develop- 
ment, its  recapitulation  and  coda,  all  complete.  The  Larghetto  is  in 
simple  rondo  form,  beginning  and  ending  with  a  charming  pizzicato 
in  the  strings,  pianissimo,  a  mere  accompanying  figure  which  never- 
theless lingers  in  the  memory.  The  theme  and  its  development  has  a 
suggestion  of  eighteenth-century  ornamentation,  but  is  in  less  serious 
vein.  Prokofieff  departs  from  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  his 
models  in  choosing  a  gavotte  instead  of  the  rigidly  customary  minuet. 
The  Finale  gives,  naturally,  a  far  greater  freedom  to  his  fancy,  al- 
though he  sets  himself  a  first  theme  upon  the  common  chord  which 
his  forbears  might  have  found  quite  in  order  and  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  working  out,  recapitulation,  and  coda  are  virtuously  ob- 
served. The  episodic  byplay  turns  up  a  sauce  of  "modern"  wit  which 
the  periwigged  masters  could  scarcely  have  approved. 
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SYMPHONIC  METAMORPHOSIS  OF  THEMEb 
BY  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

By  Paul  Hindemith 
Born  at  Hanau,  Germany,  November  16,   1895 


Paul  Hindemith  completed  his  "Metamorphosis"  in  August,  1943.  It  had  its 
first  performance  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  on  January  20, 
1944,  Arthur  Rodzinski   conducting. 

It  was  performed  at  these  concerts  January  26,  1945,  George  Szell  conducting, 
and  October  29,  1948,  when  Richard  Burgin  conducted. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 

2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets, 

3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  military  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  small  gong,  glockenspiel,  bells,  and  strings. 

THE  Symphonic  Metamorphosis,  which,  by  the  nature  and  order  of 
its  four  movements,  would  suggest  a  symphony,  uses  for  thematic 
material  themes  from  the  lesser  known  music  of  VV^eber.  The  themes 
from  the  first  movement,  the  Andantino  and  the  March  Finale,  have 
been  taken  from  Weber's  music  for  piano,  four  hands.  The  thematic 
basis   of   the  Scherzo  is  derived   from   Weber's   Incidental   Music  to 


DIAMOND  GUARD  OR  WEDDING  RINGS 
AT  OUR  CHESTNUT  HILL  STORE 

A.  Diamond  and  platinum  wedding  ring  $400 

B.  Diamond  and  sapphire  guard  ring        $300 

C.  Diamond  and  platinum  guard  ring        $250 


Prices  include  tax 


lllustraiions  slighfly  enlarged 


II 
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Schiller's  plsij, Turandot.*  When  the  Metamorphosis  was  performed 
in  New  York,  the  program  stated:  "None  of  these  fragments,  in 
Hindemith's  opinion,  represents  Weber  at  his  best.  Consequently, 
he  has  made  alterations  to  suit  his  requirements." 

In  the  first  movement.  Allegro  2-4,  the  orchestra  at  once  proposes 
(and  repeats)  the  theme.  It  is  briefly  elaborated  before  a  second  and 
more  vociferous  theme  is  set  forth  (and  likewise  repeated) .  The  work- 
ing out  is  concise.  The  Scherzo  was  characterized  by  Olin  Downes  after 
the  first  performance  as  "chinoiserie."  The  flute  first  plays  the  rather 
florid  theme,  which,  after  punctuation  by  an  exotic  battery,  passes  to 
the  lower  strings  at  a  livelier  tempo.  Presently  the  horns  take  the  bur- 
den, and  a  rapid  running  figure  is  introduced  with  trilling  woodwinds. 
There  is  a  climax  of  sonority  and  a  dying  away,  the  percussion  adding 
its  color.  In  the  Andantino  (6-8)  the  winds  carry  the  melody  for  the 
most  part,  the  flute  surmounting  the  last  pages  with  ornamental  figures. 
This  leads  directly  into  a  brisk  march  movement,  accentuated  with 
snare  drum  and  various  percussive  instruments. 


•  Schiller's  play  was  based  upon  Carlo  Gozzi.  Weber  contributed,  in  1809,  seven  numbers, 
of  which  he  had  written  the  "Overtura  Chinesa"  in  1806.  The  opening  subject,  which 
Hindemith   has   used,    was    borrowed   by   Weber   from   Rousseau's   Dictionary   of   Music. 

[copyrighted] 


FRIENDS  OF  CHAMBER  MUSIC,  INC. 

Musical  Director:  Josef  Zimbler 
Final   Concert 

by  the 

ZIMBLER  STRING  SIXFONIETTA 

(Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

PROGRAM: 

Concerto  Grosso  in  G  minor Fr.  Geminiani 

Arioso  Elegiaca,  Op.  91 Gardner  Read 

(Dedicated  to  the  Zimbler  Sinfonietta) 
First  Performance 

Sonata  for  Violins,  Celli  and  Doublebass  G.  Rossini 

First  performance  in  Boston 
Intermission 

Concerto  for  String  Orchestra  A.  Rawsthorne 

First  performance   in   United  States 

"Double  Concerto"  in  D  minor  J.  S.  Bach 

Soloists:  G.  Zazofsky  and  E.  Kornsand,  Violinists 

Jordan  Hall,  Boston 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  8,  1953,  8:30  P.M. 

Remaining  tickets  now  on  sale  at  Jordan  Hall 
$3.60,  $2.40,  $1.80,  $1.20  (tax  inc.) 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN  A  MAJOR,  Op.  92 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  s6,  1817 


The  Seventh  Symphony,  finished  in  the  summer  of  1812,  was  first  performed  on 
December  8,  1813,  in  the  hall  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  conducting. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani   and  strings.  The  dedication   is  to  Moritz  Count  Imperial  von  Fries. 

It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  the  Seventh  symphony  —the  sense  of  immensity  which  it 
conveys.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wilfully 
driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until  the 
music  attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and  in 
the  Finale)  a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which 
is  akin  to  extraordinary  size. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his 
Fourth  Symphony)  unfolds  two  vistas,  the  first  extending  into  a 
succession  of  rising  scales,  which  someone  has  called  "gigantic  stairs," 
the  second  dwelling  upon  a  melodious  phrase  in  F  major  which, 
together  with  its  accompaniment,  dissolves  into  fragments  and  evapo- 
rates upon  a  point  of  suspense  until  the  rhythm  of  the  Vivace,  which 


SYMPHONY  HALL 

POPS 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


Sixty-eighth   Season 

OPENING  NIGHT 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  21 


The  Pops  will  be  given  each  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday  night  through  May  23.  The  regular  Pops 
Orchestra  will  play  every  night  except  Sunday  through  July  3. 


Tickets  now  —  Floor   (table  seats)    $2.50;  First  Balcony  $1.50,  $1.00; 
Second  Balcony   (unreserved)    50  cents. 
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SEVENTY-THIRD     SEASON     1953  —  1954 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES- MUNCH,  Music  Director 

A  Series  of  Six 
TUESDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 

at  8:30 

November  10  January  26  March  23 

December  8  February  16  April  20 

G.  E.  JUDD,  Manager 
SYMPHONY  HALL,   BOSTON,   MASS. 


Cambridge  subscribers  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
Friday  Afternoon,  Saturday  Evening,  Sunday  Afternoon, 
or  Tuesday  Evening  Series  in  Boston  are  invited  to 
inquire  for  particulars  at  the  subscription  office,  Sym- 
phony Hall. 
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is  indeed  the  substance  of  the  entire  movement,  springs  gently  to  life 
(the  allegro  rhythm  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  born  similarly  but 
less  mysteriously  from  its  dissolving  introduction).  The  rhythm  of 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  once  released,  holds  its  swift  course 
almost  without  cessation  until  the  end.  There  is  no  contrasting  theme. 
When  the  dominant  tonality  comes  in  the  rhythm  persists  as  in  the 
opening  movement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  which  this  one  resembles 
and  outdoes  in  its  pervading  rhythmic  ostinato,  the  "cellule'*  as 
d'Indy  would  have  called  it.  The  movement  generates  many  subjects 
within  its  pattern,  which  again  was  something  quite  new  in  music. 
Even  the  Fifth  Symphony,  with  its  violent,  dynamic  contrasts,  gave 
the  antithesis  of  sustained,  expansive  motion.  Schubert's  great 
Symphony  in  C  major,  very  different  of  course  from  Beethoven's 
Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect  of  size  by  similar  means  in  its  Finale. 
Beethoven's  rhythmic  imagination  is  more  virile.  Starting  from  three 
notes  it  multiplies  upon  itself  until  it  looms,  leaping  through  every 
part  of  the  orchestra,  touching  a  new  secret  of  beauty  at  every  turn. 
Wagner  called  the  symphony  "the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition;  the 
happiest  realization  of  the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  fonn." 
If  any  other  composer  could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times 
repeated,  into  a  vast  music  —  it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious 
mood.  But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his 
symphonic  slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Allegretto 
of  the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison,  but 
pivots  no  less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to 
A  major,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody  against  triplets 
in  the  violins,  the  basses  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm.  The  form 
is  more  unvarying,  more  challenging  to  monotony  than  that  of  the 
first  movement,  the  scheme  consisting  of  a  melody  in  three  phrases,  the 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Cambridge  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1952-1953 


Bach Suite  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings. 

II     November  4 
Soloist:    DoRioT   Anthony 

Bartok    Deux  Images.     V     February  24 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  4,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  60. 

I  October  7 

Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  major.  Op.  92.    VI     March  31 

Berlioz    "Royal    Hunt    and    Storm,"    Descriptive    Symphony 

from  "The  Trojans."     I  October  7 

Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68.     I     October  7 

Debussy    "Printemps,"  Suite  Symphonique.     IV    January  20 

"Prelude  a   Tapres-midi  d'un  Faune,"   Eclogue  after 
the  Poem  by  Stephane  Mallarme. 
IV     January  20 

Faure   "Dolly,"  Six  Pieces  for  Piano,    (Arranged  for  Orches- 
tra by  Henri  Rabaud) .     V     February  24 

Handel    Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  6,  No.  4. 

IV  January  20 

Suite   for  Orchestra    (From   the   Water   Music) ,   Ar- 
ranged by  Hamilton  Harty.     VI     March  31 

Hindemith    Symphonic  Metamorphosis  of  Themes  by  Carl  Maria 

von  Weber.     VI     March  31 

Mahler    "Songs  of  a  Wayfarer."     Ill     December  9 

Soloist:  Eunice  Alberts 

Piston    Symphony  No.  4.     II     November  4 

Prokofieff    "Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25.     VI     March  31 

Schubert   Symphony  No.  5,  in  B-flat  major.     II     November  4 

Symphony  in  B  minor   ("Unfinished"). 

V  February  24 

Schumann    Overture  to  Byron's  "Manfred,"  Op.  115. 

V     February  24 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61. 
IV    January  20 

Shostakovitch    Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  47.     Ill     December  9 

Wagner    Excerpts    from    Act    III,    "Die    Meistersinger    von 

Niirnberg."     V     February  24 

Prelude  and  "Liebestod,"  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde." 

II  November  4 

Vaughan  Williams    . .  Fantasia  on  a  Theme  by  Thomas  Tallis,  for  Double 

String  Orchestra.     Ill     December  9 

Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  concert  of  December  9. 
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third  a  repetition  of  the  second,  the  whole  repeated  many  times 
without  development  other  than  slight  ornamentation  and  varied 
instrumentation.  Even  through  two  interludes  and  the  fugato,  the 
rhythm  is  never  broken.  The  variety  of  the  movement  and  its  replen- 
ishing interest  are  astounding.  No  other  composer  could  have  held 
the  attention  of  an  audience  for  more  than  a  minute  with  so  rigid  a 
plan.  Beethoven  had  his  first  audience  spellbound  with  his  harmonic 
accompaniment,  even  before  he  had  repeated  it  with  his  melody, 
woven  through  by  the  violas  and  'cellos.  The  movement  was  encored 
at  once,  and  quickly  became  the  public  favorite,  so  much  so  that 
sometimes  at  concerts  it  was  substituted  for  the  slow  movements  of 
the  Second  and  Eighth  Symphonies.  Beethoven  was  inclined,  in  his 
last  years,  to  disapprove  of  the  lively  tempo  often  used,  and  spoke  of 
changing  the  indication  to  Andante  quasi  allegretto. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  "presto/*  although  it  is  a 
scherzo  in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is 
still  in  evidence,  with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo 
and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment, is  entirely  different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful 
presto,  although  it  grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two 
notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer 
reports  the  refrain,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abb^  Stadler,  to  have 
derived  from  a  pilgrims'  hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  of  the  "unbuttoned"  (aufge- 
knopft)  Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music, 
"a  vein  of  rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which 
inspired  the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his 
letters.  Schumann  calls  it  "hitting  all  around"  ("schlagen  um  sich"). 
"The  force  that  reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodi- 
gious, and  reminds  one  of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  'fire 
enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  entire  world.'  "  Years  ago  the 
resemblance  was  noted  between  the  first  subject  of  the  Finale  and 
Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish  air  "Nora  Creina."  which  he 
was  working  upon  at  this  time  for  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh.* 


*  In  an  interesting  article,  "Celtic  Elements  in  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony"  (MuaiciU 
Quarterly,  July,  1935),  James  Travis  goes  so  far  as  to  claim:  "It  is  demonstrable  that  the 
themes,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  four  movements  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  owe  rhythmic  and 
melodic   and  even   occasional   harmonic  elements   to  Beethoven's   Celtic  studies." 

However  plausibly  Mr.  Travis  builds  his  case,  basing  his  proofs  upon  careful  notation, 
it  is  well  to  rem^ember  that  others  these  many  years  have  dived  deep  into  this  symphony  in 
pursuit  of  special  connotations,  always  with  doubtful  results.  D'Indy,  who  called  it  a  "pastoral" 
symphony,  and  Berlioz,  who  found  the  scherzo  a  ''ronde  dea  paysana^"  are  among  them.  The 
industrious  seekers  extend  back  to  Dr.  Carl  Iken,  who  described  in  the  work  a  revolution, 
fully  hatched,  and  brought  from  the  composer  a  sharp  rebuke.  Never  did  he  evolve  a  more 
purely  musical  scheme. 

[copyrighted] 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second  Season,  1952-1953) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
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In  the  finest  homes...  on  the  concert  stage 


The  Baldwin  Is  a  pre-eminent  piano  of  the  concert  world- 
yet  It  Is  essentially  a  piano  for  the  home.     That  is 
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are  the  measure  of  value  you  will  find  the  Baldwin. 
A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  In  its  superb 
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pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  finest 
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Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium,  Providence 

Three  hundred  and  Sixteenth  Concert  in   Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


FIRST  PROGRAM 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  October  28,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Beethoven Symphony   No.   4,   in   B-flat  major.    Op.   60 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 

Berlioz "Royal  Hunt  and  Storm,'*  Descriptive 

Symphony  from  "The  Trojans" 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.   1   in  C  minor.  Op.  68j 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo  ma  con  brio 


The  Friday   and   Saturday  concerts   are  broadcast  each  week  from 

Station  WGBH   (FM) . 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SYMPHONY  IN   B-FLAT   MAJOR  NO.  4,   Op.  60 

By  LuDWiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?) ,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


This  symphony  was  completed  in  1806  and  dedicated  to  the  Count  Franz  von 
Oppersdorf.  The  first  performance  was  in  March,  1801,  at  the  house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  Vienna.  It  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  long  opening  Adagio  has  none  of  the  broad  chords  or  flourishes 
of  the  classical  introduction;  it  is  no  meandering  fantasia  but  a 
reverie,  precisely  conceived,  musing  upon  its  own  placid  theme  in  a 
sombre  minor  which  is  soon  to  be  banished.  Incisive  staccato  chords 
establish  at  once  the  brightness  of  B-flat  major  and  the  beat  of  the 
allegro  vivace.  The  subject  matter  of  this  movement  is  as  abundant  as 
that  of  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica,  the  exposition  extending 
through  154  bars,  unfolding  one  new  thought  after  another  in  simple 
and  inevitable  continuity.  The  main  theme,  with  its  staccato  notes,  is 
taken  up  by  the  whole  orchestra  and  then  given  humorously  (and 
differently)  to  the  bassoon  over  whispered  trills  from  the  violins.  It 
generates  excitement  in  the  violins  and  breaks  with  anergic  syncopated 
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chords  which  bring  in  the  dominant  key,  and  from  the  flute  the 
graceful  and  lilting  second  subject,  which  suggests  a  crescendo  in 
short  chords  and  a  new  theme  in  canonic  dialogue  between  the  clarinet 
and  bassoon.  Another  syncopated  subject  ends  the  section.  The  de- 
velopment plays  lightly  with  fragments  of  the  principal  theme,  and 
the  little  rhythmic  figure  which  introduced  it.  The  theme  is  combined 
with  the  second  theme  proper.  There  is  a  full  recapitulation,  more 
brilliantly  written. 

The  Adagio  devolves  upon  a  theme  first  heard  from  the  strings  and 
then  from  the  full  choirs  in  a  soft  cantabile.  The  accompanying 
rhythmic  figure  pervades  the  movement  with  its  delicate  accentua- 
tion, appearing  by  turn  in  each  part  of  the  orchestra,  now  and  then 
in  all  parts  at  once,  and  at  the  last  quite  alone  in  the  timpani.  This 
until  then  merely  reinforcing  instrument  is  now  used  with  special 
coloring.  The  movement  takes  its  even,  dreaming  course  with  not  a 
moment  of  full  sonority.  It  sings  constantly  in  every  part.  Even  the 
ornamental  passages  of  traditional  slow  movement  development  are 
no  longer  decoration,  but  dainty  melodic  tracery.  No  other  slow 
movement  of  Beethoven  is  just  like  this  one.  What  Wagner  wrote  of 
Beethoven  in  general  can  be  applied  to  this  Adagio  in  a  special  sense: 
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"The  power  of  the  musician  cannot  be  grasped  otherwise  than  through 
the  idea  of  magic.  Assuredly  while  listening  we  fall  into  an  enchanted 
state.  In  all  parts  and  details  which  to  sober  senses  are  like  a  complex 
of  technical  means  cunningly  contrived  to  fulfill  a  form,  we  now  per- 
ceive a  ghostlike  animation  .  .  ,  a  pulsation  of  undulating  joy,  lam- 
entation and  ecstasy,  all  of  which  seem  to  spring  from  the  depths  of 
our  own  nature.  .  .  .  Every  technical  detail  ...  is  raised  to  the  highest 
significance  of  spontaneous  effusion.  There  is  no  accessory  here,  no 
framing  of  a  melody;  every  part  in  the  accompaniment,  each  rhythmi- 
cal note,  indeed  each  rest,  everything  becomes  melody." 

The  third  movement  is  characterized  by  alternate  phrases  between 
wood  winds  and  strings.  The  Trio,  which  in  interest  dominates  the 
Scherzo  section,  makes  a  second  return  before  the  close,  the  first 
symphonic  instance  of  what  was  to  be  a  favorite  device.  The  finale, 
which  is  marked  allegro  ma  non  troppo,  takes  an  easily  fluent  pace, 
as  is  fitting  in  a  symphony  not  pointed  by  high  brilliance.  Its  de- 
lightful twists  and  turns  have  an  adroitness  setting  a  new  precedent  in 
final  movements. 

It  has  been  noted  that  in  all  of  his  even-numbered  symphonies, 
Beethoven   was   content    to   seek   softer   beauties,   reserving   his   de- 
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fiances,  his  true  depths  of  passion  for  the  alternate  ones.  There  may 
well  have  been  something  in  his  nature  which  required  this  alterna- 
tion, a  trait  perhaps  also  accountable  for  the  thematic  alternation  of 
virility  and  gentleness,  of  the  "masculine"  and  the  "feminine"  in  his 
scores  of  this  period.  For  the  years  1804-1806  were  the  years  of  the 
colossus  first  finding  his  full  symphonic  strength,  and  glorying  in  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  years  of  the  romantic  lover,  capable  of  being 
entirely  subdued  and  subjugated  by  feminine  charm.  They  were  the 
years  which  produced  the  "Eroica"  and  C  minor  symphonies,  and 
the  "Appassionata"  Sonata  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  the  Fourth 
Symphony  and  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  not  to  mention  "Fidelio" 
and  the  three  Razumowsky  Quartets.  It  may  have  been  some  inner  law 
of  artistic  equilibrium  which  induced  Beethoven,  after  drafting  two 
movements  for  his  C  minor  Symphony  in  1805,  to  set  them  aside, 
and  devote  himself,  in   1806,   to  the  gentler  contours  of  the  Sym- 
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phony  in  B-flat,  which,  completed  in  that  year,  thus  became  the 
fourth  in  number. 

Robert  Schumann  compared  this  Symphony  to  a  "Greek  maiden 
between  two  Norse  giants."  The  Fourth,  overshadowed  by  the  more 
imposing  stature  of  the  "Eroica"  and  the  Fifth,  has  not  lacked 
champions.  "The  character  of  this  score,"  wrote  Berlioz,  "is  gen- 
erally lively,  nimble,  joyous,  or  of  a  heavenly  sweetness."  Thayer, 
who  bestowed  his  adjectives  guardedly,  singled  out  the  "placid  and 
serene  Fourth  Symphony  —  the  most  perfect  in  form  of  them  all";  and 
Sir  George  Grove,  a  more  demonstrative  enthusiast,  found  in  it  some- 
thing "extraordinarily  entrainant  —  a  more  consistent  and  attractive 
whole  cannot  be.  .  .  .  The  movements  fit  in  their  places  like  the  limbs 
and  features  of  a  lovely  statue;  and,  full  of  fire  and  invention  as  they 
are,  all  is  subordinated  to  conciseness,  grace,  and  beauty." 

The  composer  has  left  to  posterity  little  of  the  evidence  usually 
found  in  his  sketchbooks  of  the  time  and  course  of  composition.  He 
has  simply  (but  incontrovertibly)  fixed  the  year,  inscribing  at  the  top 
of  his  manuscript  score:  "Sinfonia  ^ta  1806  — L.  v.  Bthvn/*  This  date 
has  been  enough  to  enkindle  the  imagination  of  more  than  one  writer. 

It  was  probably  early  in  May  of  1801  that  Beethoven  took  a  post 
chaise  from  Vienna  to  visit  his  friends  the  Brunswicks  at  their  an- 
cestral estate  in  Martonvasar,  Hungary.  There  he  found  Count  Franz 
von  Brunswick,  and  the  Count's  sisters  Therese  and  Josephine  (then 
a  widow  of  twenty-six),  and  the  younger  Karoline.  Therese  and 
Josephine  ("Tesi"  and  "Pepi")  seem  to  have  had  the  composer's  more 
interested  attention.  Therese,  who  always  held  his  warm  regard, 
was  once  championed  as  the  "immortal  beloved,"  and  it  was  even  sup- 
posed that  she  and  Beethoven  became  engaged  in  this  summer  and 
that  the  Adagio  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  his  musical  declaration. 
Unfortunately  for  the  romancers,  the  book  by  Mariam  Tenger*  upon 
which  they  had  reached  their  conclusions,  has  been  quite  discredited. 
The  diaries  of  Therese,  since  examined,  clearly  show  that  she  held 
Beethoven  in  high  and  friendly  esteem  —  nothing  more.  Pepi,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  mentioned  by  Therese  as  being  interested  in  Beethoven 
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to  the  danger  point.  This  summer  infatuation  may  have  had  a  single 
lasting  effect  —  the  agreeable  one  of  stimulating  music.  Romain  Rol- 
land,  who  made  more  of  the  affair  with  Therese  von  Brunswick  than 
these  subsequent  discoveries  justify,  yet  came  to  the  still  plausible 
conclusion  that  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  the  direct  outcome  of  Bee- 
thoven's stay  at  Martonvasar,  "a  pure,  fragrant  flower  which  treasures 
up  the  perfume  of  these  days,  the  calmest  in  all  his  life." 

The  felicity  of  Martonvasar  seems  to  have  found  its  reflection  in 
the  Symphony.  The  gusty  lover  was  in  abeyance  for  the  time  being. 
Beethoven  dominated  the  affections  of  all,  but  not  in  a  way  to  ruffle  the 
blessed  succession  of  summer  days  and  nights  in  the  Hungarian  manor, 
secluded  in  its  immense  acres  where  a  row  of  lindens  was  singled  out 
and  one  chosen  as  sacred  to  each  of  the  little  circle,  Beethoven  in- 
cluded. 

[copyrighted] 


"Chasse  Royale  et  Orage"    ("Royal  Hunt  and  Tempest"), 
Symphonie  Descriptive,  ActTI  of  "Les  Troyens." 

By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  in  Cote-Saint-Andre   (Is^re)    on  December  ii,  1803;  died  in  Paris  on 

March  9,   1869 


Les  Troy  ens  was  composed  between  1856  and  1858.  Berlioz  divided  it  into  two 
parts,  La  Prise  de  Troie  and  Les  Troyens  a  Carthage.  The  "Royal  Hunt  and 
Storm"  is  an  instrumental  interlude  in  the  second  work.  Les  Troyens  a  Carthage, 
consisting  of  five  acts  with  a  prologue,  was  first  performed  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique, 
November  4,  1863.  The  first  opera.  The  Capture  of  Troy,  was  never  heard  by  its 
composer.  Felix  Mottl  conducted  the  full  opera  Les  Troyens  on  two  successive 
evenings,  December  6  and  7,  1890,  at  Carlsruhe.  La  Prise  de  Troie  was  performed 
in  Paris  at  the  Opera,  November  15,  1899.  Parts  of  Les  Troyens  in  concert  form 
have  been  performed  in  this  country.  Music  from  this  work  was  first  heard  in 
Boston  when   Albert   Debuchy,  a  bassoonist  of  the   Boston   Symphony    Orchestra, 
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conducted  the  act  which  follows  the  Interlude  at  a  concert  in  Jordan  Hall, 
March  20,  1908.  The  Interlude  was  introduced  at  the  concerts  of  this  orchestra 
by  Henri  Rabaud,  February  28,  1919,  and  repeated  by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham, 
January  20,  1928. 

The  Interlude  calls  for  stage  action  and  a  mixed  chorus,  but  these  have  been 
omitted  when  it  has  been  performed  as  a  concert  piece.  The  orchestration  is  as 
follows:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  cornets, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum  and  strings. 

BERLIOZ  intended  his  "Royal  Hunt  and  Storm"  to  depict  the  moment 
in  the  opera  when  Aeneas  and  Dido  are  driven  by  a  storm  which 
Venus  has  contrived  into  a  cave  where  their  love  is  consummated. 
Virgil  covers  it  with  singular  brevity  in  the  following  lines  of  the 
Aeneid,  Book  IV: 

Speluncam  Dido  dux  et  Trojanus  eamdem 

Devenient.  .  . 

Hie  Hymenaeus  erit.* 

According  to  the  stage  directions.  Naiads  are  seen  "sporting  among 
the   reeds."   A  hunting  fanfare   frightens   and  disperses   them.   The 


*  To  that  very  cave  shall  come  Dido  and  the  Trojan  chief  —  this  shall  be  their  nuptial  hour. 
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hunter  is  seen  but  with  the  coming  of  the  storm  he  takes  shelter, 
"A  thunderbolt  falls,  shatters  an  oak  and  fires  it,  whereupon  sylvan 
creatures  and  Satyrs  brandish  the  blazing  branches  as  nuptial  torches." 
The  cries  of  nymphs  are  heard  calling  prophetically  "Italy!  Italy!" 
The  tempest  dies  away  with  a  last  echo  of  the  hunting  call. 

From  the  first,  Berlioz  had  doubts  about  the  suitability  of  this 
scene  within  the  opera.  He  wrote  on  the  manuscript:  "In  case  the 
theatre  is  not  big  enough  to  allow  the  animated  and  grand  stage 
business  of  this  Interlude,  if  one  cannot  obtain  chorus  women  to 
run  about  the  stage  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  chorus  men  dressed 
as  Fauns  and  Satyrs  to  indulge  themselves  in  grotesque  gambols  .  .  . 
if  the  firemen  are  afraid  of  fire,  the  machinists  afraid  of  water,  the 
director  afraid  of  everything,  this  symphony  should  be  wholly  sup- 
pressed. Furthermore  for  a  good  performance  a  powerful  orchestra, 
one  seldom  found  in  opera  houses,  is  necessary." 

His  misgivings  were  justified.  At  the  first  performance  in  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  according  to  Berlioz'  Memoirs,  "the  Interlude  of  the 
chase  was  wretchedly  managed.  They  gave  me  a  painted  torrent  in- 
stead of  several  real  waterfalls;  the  dancing  Satyrs  were  represented 
by  a  group  of  little  twelve-year-old  girls;  they  did  not  hold  the  burn- 
ing branches,  for  the  firemen  objected  from  fear  of  fire.  The  Nymphs 
did  not  run  wildly  across  the  forest,  shouting  'Italy!';  the  female 
chorus  was  placed  in  the  wings  and  their  cries  were  not  heard  in  the 
hall;  the  thunder  was  scarcely  heard  when  the  bolt  fell,  although  the 
orchestra  was  small  and  feeble.  The  machinist  demanded  at  least 
forty  minutes  to  shift  the  scene  after  this  pitiful  parody."  The  Inter- 
lude as  a  concert  number  without  these  visual  distractions  has  had 
a  different  fate. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  i,  Op.  68 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  performance  November  4,  1876, 
at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff  conducting. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contra- 
bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings.  The  trombones 
are  used  only  in  the  finale. 

THE  known  fact  that  Brahms  made  his  first  sketches  for  the  sym- 
phony under  the  powerful  impression  of  Beethoven's  Ninth,  which 
he  had  heard  in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  in  1854,  may  have  led  his 
contemporaries  to  preconceive  comparisons  between  the  two.  Walter 
Niemann,  not  without  justice,  finds  a  kinship  between  the  First  Sym- 
phony and  Beethoven's  Fifth  through  their  common  tonality  of  C 
minor,  which,  says  Niemann,  meant  to  Brahms  "hard,  pitiless  struggle, 
daemonic,  supernatural  shapes,  sinister  defiance,  steely  energy,  dra- 
matic intensity  of  passion,  darkly  fantastic,  grisly  humor."  He  calls  it 
"Brahms'  Pathetic  Symphony." 

The  dark  and  sinister  side  of  the  C  minor  Symphony  seems  to  have 
taken  an  unwarranted  hold  on  the  general  consciousness  when  it  was 
new.  For  a  long  while  controversy  about  its  essential  character  waxed 
hot  after  every  performance.  W.  F.  Apthorp  bespoke  one  faction  when 
he  wrote  in  1878  of  the  First  Symphony  that  it  "sounds  for  the  most 
part  morbid,  strained  and  unnatural;  most  of  it  even  ugly."  Philip 
Hale,  following  this  school  of  opinion,  some  years  later  indulged  in  a 
symbolic  word  picture,  likening  the  symphony  to  a  "dark  forest"  where 
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Brahms  Writes  to  Boston 

ccC  0  we  have  the  Brahms  First  Sym- 
phony," Delver  Forfax  observed, 
"for  the  Providence  opening  of  the  Boston 
Symphony     Orchestra's     seventy-second 
season. 

^'Have  you  ever  heard  how  Brahms 
extended  a  bit  of  assistance  in  connection 
with  the  second  Boston  season.^" 

No  one  interrupted  the  dramatic  pause 
of  the  musicological  sleuth. 

''Well,  the  sound  of  the  orchestra  in 
the  old  Music  Hall  didn't  satisfy  the 
keen  ear  of  its  first  conductor,  George 
Henschel,  the  eminent  baritone.  He 
thought  an  improvement  might  result 
from  changing  his  original  plan  for  the  seating  of  the  musicians.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  drew  diagrams  for  two  alternatives. 

"These  he  sent  to  his  good  friend  and  former  assisting  pianist  —  who 
had  become  better  known  as  the  composer-conductor,  Johannes  Brahms. 
Henschel  also  sent  comments  on  his  problem. 

"From  Vienna,  in  1882,  Brahms  wrote  to  Henschel  in  Boston. 
"  ^Your  experiments  in  regard  to  the  placing  of  an  orchestra'  Brahms 
said,  'look  very  good  and  interesting.  I  should  almost  give  preference 
to  the  first  of  the  two  drawings.' 

"It  is  this   plan,  approved  by  Brahms,  which  is  the  basic  seating 
arrangement    shown    in    the    orchestra's    earliest    photo,    by   Notman 
As  preserved  by  Henschel,  this  was  the  plan  (with  a  slight  curve  in  the 
rows  of  chairs) : 

DOUBLE  BASSES  PERCUSSION 

TROMBONES  TUBA  HORNS 

FLUTES  CLAR.  OBOES 

CELLI  VIOLAS 

HARP 
VIOLINS    I 

CONDUCTOR 

"The  only  changes  noticeable  in  the  old  photo  are  the  reversal  of  left 
and  right,  mirror-fashion,  and  the  placing  of  the  harp  near  the  con- 
ductor to  his  right." 
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DOUBLE  BASSES 
TRUMPETS 
BASSOONS 
CELLI 

VIOLINS   II 


"it  seems  that  obscene,  winged  things  listen  and  mock  the  lost.'*  But 
Philip  Hale  perforce  greatly  modified  his  dislike  of  the  music  of 
Brahms  as  with  the  passage  of  years  its  oppressive  aspects  were  some- 
how found  no  longer  to  exist. 

Instead  of  these  not  always  helpful  fantasies  of  earlier  writers  or  a 
technical  analysis  of  so  familiar  a  subject,  let  us  turn  to  the  characteris- 
tic description  by  Lawrence  Gilman,  the  musician  who,  when  he 
touched  upon  the  finer  things  in  his  art,  could  always  be  counted  upon 
to  impart  his  enthusiasm  with  apt  imagery  and  quotation: 

The  momentous  opening  of  the  Symphony  (the  beginning  of  an 
introduction  of  thirty-seven  measures,  Un  poco  sostenuto,  6-8)  is  one 
of  the  great  exordiums  of  music  —  a  majestic  upward  sweep  of  the 
strings  against  a  phrase  in  contrary  motion  for  the  wind,  with  the 
basses  and  timpani  reiterating  a  somberly  persistent  C.  The  following 
Allegro  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  Brahms'  symphonic  move- 
ments. 

In  the  deeply  probing  slow  movement  we  get  the  Brahms  who  is 
perhaps  most  to  be  treasured:  the  musical  poet  of  long  vistas  and 
grave  meditations.  How  richly  individual  in  feeling  and  expression 
is  the  whole  of  this  Andante  sostenuto!  No  one  but  Brahms  could 
have  extracted  the  precise  quality  of  emotion  which  issues  from  the 
simple  and  heartfelt  theme  for  the  strings,  horns,  and  bassoon  in  the 
opening  pages;  and  the  lovely  complement  for  the  oboe  is  inimitable 
—  a  melodic  invention  of  such  enamouring  beauty  that  it  has  lured 
an  unchallengeably  sober  commentator  into  conferring  upon  it  the 
attribute  of  "sublimity."  Though  perhaps  "sublimity"  —  a  shy  bird, 
even  on  Olympus  —  is  to  be  found  not  here,  but  elsewhere  in  this 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  (the  Poco  allegretto  e  grazioso  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  customary  Scherzo)  is  beguiling  in  its  own  special  loveli- 
ness; but  the  chief  glory  of  the  symphony  is  the  Finale. 

Here  —  if  need  be  —  is  an  appropriate  resting-place  for  that  diffi- 
dent eagle  among  epithets,  sublimity.  Here  there  are  space  and  air 
and  light  to  tempt  its  wings.  The  wonderful  C  major  song  of  the 
horn  in  the  slow  introduction  of  this  movement  (Piu  Andante,  4-4), 
heard  through  a  vaporous  tremolo  of  the  muted  strings  above  softly 
held  trombone  chords,  persuaded  William  Foster  Apthorp  that  the 
episode  was  suggested  to  Brahms  by  "the  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn, 
as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of 
the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland."  This  passage  is  interrupted 
by  a  foreshadowing  of  the  majestic  chorale-like  phrase  for  the  trom- 
bones and  bassoons  which  later,  when  it  returns  at  the  climax  of  the 
movement,  takes  the  breath  with  its  startling  grandeur.  And  then 
comes  the  chief  theme  of  the  Allegro  —  that  spacious  and  heartening 


melody  which  sweeps  us  onward  to  the  culminating  moment  in  the 
Finale:  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  chorale  in  the  coda,  which  may 
recall  to  some  the  exalted  prophecy  of  Jean  Paul:  "There  will  come 
a  time  when  it  shall  be  light;  and  when  man  shall  awaken  from 
his  lofty  dreams,  and  find  his  dreams  still  there,  and  that  nothing  has 
gone  save  his  sleep." 

Not  until  he  was  forty-three,  did  Brahms  present  his  First  Sym- 
phony to  the  world.  His  friends  had  long  looked  to  him  expectantly  to 
carry  on  this  particular  glorious  German  tradition.  As  early  as  1854 
Schumann,  who  had  staked  his  strongest  prophecies  on  Brahms'  future, 
wrote  to  Joachim:  "But  where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high,  or  only 
under  the  flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets 
sound?  He  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven 
symphonies:  he  should  try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  begin- 
ning is  the  main  thing;  if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end 
comes  of  itself."  Schumann,  that  shrewd  observer,  knew  that  the  brief 
beginnings  of  Brahms  were  apt  to  germinate,  to  expand,  to  lead  him 
to  great  ends.  Also,  that  Beethoven,  symphonically  speaking,  would 
be  his  point  of  departure. 

To  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven  was  "no  laughing  matter," 
Brahms  once  wrote,  and  after  sketching  a  first  movement  he  admitted 
to  Hermann  Levi  —  "I  shall  never  compose  a  symphony!  You  have  no 
conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when  we  hear  the  tramp  of  a 
giant  like  him  behind  us." 

To  study  Brahms  is  to  know  that  this  hesitancy  was  not  prompted 
by  any  craven  fear  of  the  hostile  pens  which  were  surely  lying  in  wait 
for  such  an  event  as  a  symphony  from  the  newly  vaunted  apostle  of 
classicism.  Brahms  approached  the  symphony  (and  the  concerto  too) 
slowly  and  soberly;  no  composer  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  the  com- 
mitment of  his  musical  thoughts  to  paper.  He  proceeded  with  elaborate 
examination  of  his  technical  equipment  —  with  spiritual  self-question- 
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ing  —  and  with  unbounded  ambition.  The  result  —  a  period  of  fourteen 
years  between  the  first  sketch  and  the  completed  manuscript;  and  a 
score  which,  in  proud  and  imposing  independence,  in  advance  upon  all 
precedent  —  has  absolutely  no  rival  among  the  first-born  symphonies, 
before  or  since. 

His  first  attempt  at  a  symphony,  made  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was 
diverted  in  its  aim,  the  first  two  movements  eventually  becoming  the 
basis  of  his  piano  concerto  No.  i,  in  D  minor.  He  sketched  another 
first  movement  at  about  the  same  time  (1854),  but  it  lay  in  his  desk  for 
years  before  he  felt  ready  to  take  the  momentous  plunge.  "For  about 
fourteen  years  before  the  work  appeared,"  writes  D.  Millar  Craig,* 
"it  was  an  open  secret  among  Brahms'  best  friends  that  his  first  sym- 
phony was  practically  complete.  Professor  Lipsius  of  Leipzig  Univer- 
sity, who  knew  Brahms  well  and  had  often  entertained  him,  told  me 
that  from  1862  onwards,  Brahms  almost  literally  carried  the  manu- 
script score  about  with  him  in  his  pocket,  hesitating  to  have  it  made 
public.  Joachim  and  Frau  Schumann,  among  others,  knew  that  the 
symphony  was  finished,  or  at  all  events  practically  finished,  and  urged 
Brahms  over  and  over  again  to  let  it  be  heard.  But  not  until  1876  could 
his  diffidence  about  it  be  overcome." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  sketches.  We 
know  from  Madame  Schumann  that  she  found  the  opening,  as  origi- 
nally submitted  to  her,  a  little  bold  and  harsh,  and  that  Brahms  ac- 
cordingly put  in  some  softening  touches.  "It  was  at  Miinster  am  Stein," 
(1862)  says  Albert  Dietrich,  "that  Brahms  showed  me  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  symphony  in  C  minor,  which,  however,  only  appeared 
much  later,  and  with  considerable  alterations." 

At  length  (November  4,  1876),  Brahms  yielded  his  manuscript  to 
Otto  Dessoff  for  performance  at  Carlsruhe.  He  himself  conducted  it  at 
Mannheim,  a  few  days  later,  and  shortly  afterward  at  Vienna,  Leipzig, 
and  Breslau.  Brahms  may  have  chosen  Carlsruhe  in  order  that  so  cru- 
cial an  event  as  the  first  performance  of  his  first  symphony  might  have 
the  favorable  setting  of  a  small  community,  well  sprinkled  with  friends, 
and  long  nurtured  in  the  Brahms  cause.  "A  little  town,"  he  called  it, 
"that  holds  a  good  friend,  a  good  conductor,  and  a  good  orchestra." 
Brahms'  private  opinion  of  Dessoff,  as  we  now  know,  was  none  too  high. 
But  Dessoff  was  valuable  as  a  propagandist.  He  had  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  Brahms  colors  by  resigning  from  his  post  as  conductor  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  because  Brahms'  Serenade  in  A  major  was  re- 
fused. A  few  years  before  Dessoff  at  Carlsruhe,  there  had  been  Hermann 
Levi,  who  had  dutifully  implanted  Brahms  in  the  public  consciousness. 


*  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  Orchestra  program  notes. 
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RCA    VICTOR    RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  lendrrxhif)  of  Chakles  Munch 
Beethoven  Symphony  No,  7 
Symphony  No.  1 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 

Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 
Soloist,  Yehiidi  Menuhin 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 

Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Schuhert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumaiin  Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bach    Brandenburg    Concerto    No.    1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmusik; 

in    F;    Brandenburg    Concerto    No.  Serenade    No.    10,    in    B-Flat,     K. 

6,   in   B-Flat;    Suite   No.    1,   in   C;  361;    Symphony    No.   36,    in    C,    K. 

Suite   No.   4,   in   D  425,   "Linz" ;   Symphony  No.  39.   in 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    in    E-  E-flat,    K.   543 

Flat.    "Eroica" ;    Symphony   No.   5, 

in  C  Minor,  Op.  67 ;  Symphony  No.  Prokofieff  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  Mhior, 

9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral"  OP-  63,  Heifetz,  violinist;  Sym- 
phony No.  5;  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3.  in  F,  Op.  90  Op.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrnlor 

Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz,  violinist 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-       Ravel  Bolero;  Ma  Mere  L'Oye  Suite 
ford" :    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G, 

"Surprise";  Toy  Symphony  Schubert     Symphony     No.     8,    in     B 

Minor,  "Unfinished" 

Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell,  T^j,aU,yjv,j,,y  serenade  in  C,  Op.  4S; 

P^^"^^^  Symphony  No.   4,   in   F  minor,   Op. 

Mendelssohn  Symi-hony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 

R.  Strauss  Don  Juan.  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play  (33i^  r.p.m. )  and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only  : 

Charles  Munch  conducting :  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet ;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick"  ;  Ravel,  La  Valse 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting :  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony ;  Wagner,  Prel- 
ude to  "Lohengrin." 

Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  7S  r.p.m. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second   Season,    1952-1953) 
CHARLES   MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD    BURGIN,  Associate   Conductor 
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SEVENTY-SECOND    SEASON 

1952-1953 
Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium,  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second  Season,   1952-1953) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 
PERSONNEL 


ViOUNS 

Richard  Burgin, 
Concert-master 
Alfred  Rrips 

George  Zazofsky 
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Norbert  Lauga 
Harry  Dubbs 
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Gottfried  Wilfinger 
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Sheldon  Rotenberg 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,   1952-1953 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Second  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  November   25 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 
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Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium,  Providence 

Three  hundred  and  Seventeenth  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

SECOND  PROGRAM 
TUESDAY  EVENING,   November  25,  at  8:15   o'clock 


PIERRE  MONTEUX  Conducting 
Brahms Academic  Festival  Overture,   Op.  80 

Schubert Symphony  in  C  major.  No.  7 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  con  mo  to 

III.  Scherzo 

IV.  Finale 

INTERMISSION 

Reger A  Romantic  Suite,   Op.    125 

I.     Notturno 
II.     Scherzo 
III.     Finale 

Liszt ''Les  Preludes,"  Symphonic  Poem,  No.  3 

(After  Lamartine) 

The   Friday   and   Saturday   concerts   are   broadcast  each  week   from 

Station  WGBH    (FM). 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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PIERRE  MONTEUX 

PIERRE  MoNTEUX  was  bom  in  Paris,  April  4,  1875.  He  began  his 
career  as  violist  at  the  Opera  Comique  and  the  Concerts  Colonne. 
From  1912  he  conducted  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  introducing  such 
music  as  Stravinsky's  Petrouchka,  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps,  and  Ros- 
signol;  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe  and  Debussy's  Jeux.  He  toured  the 
United  States  with  the  Ballet  Russe  in  1916-17.  He  conducted  at  the 
Paris  Opera  and  his  own  Concerts  Monteux  in  Paris.  He  became 
conductor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1917-18  and  was  the 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  1919-1924.  In  the  ten 
years  following  he  was  a  regular  conductor  of  the  Amsterdam 
Konzertgebouw  and  the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris.  He  became 
conductor  of  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra  in  1935,  a  position  from 
which  he  has  now  retired.  Mr.  Monteux  visited  Boston  with  the  San 
Francisco  Orchestra  April  13,  1947,  and  returned  to  conduct  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  January  26-27-28,  1951.  He  conducted 
this  orchestra  as  guest  in  Boston  last  season,  sharing  with  Mr.  Munch 
the  concerts  of  the  European  tour. 
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ACADEMIC  FESTIVAL  OVERTURE,  Op.  80 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  overture  was  composed  in  1880;  first  performed  January  4,  1881,  at  the 
University  of  Breslau. 

The  orchestration:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  bass  drum,  timpani,  cymbals, 
triangle  and  strings. 

Brahms'  two  overtures,  the  Akademische  Fest-Ouverture  and  the 
Tragische  Ouverture  were  composed  in  one  summer  —  in  1880 
at  Bad  Ischl.  It  was  his  first  summer  in  this  particular  resort,  and  al- 
though he  was  somewhat  discouraged  by  an  abundance  of  rainy 
weather,  its  charms  drew  him  again  in  later  years  (1889-96) .  "I  must 
give  high  praise  to  Ischl,"  he  wrote  to  Billroth  in  June,  1880,  "and 
although  I  am  threatened  only  with  one  thing  —  the  fact  that  half 
Vienna  is  here  —  I  can  be  quiet  here  —and  on  the  whole  I  do  not 
dislike  it."  Which  is  to  say  that  Ischl  had  already  become  the  gather- 
ing point  of  a  constant  round  of  cronies  from  Vienna.  Brahms'  friends 
of  course  would  scrupulously  respect  the  solitudes  of  the  master's 
mornings  —  the  creative  hours  spent,  partly  in  country  walks,  partly 
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in  his  study.  Later  in  the  day  he  would  welcome  the  relaxation  of 
companionship  —  of  conversation  to  an  accompaniment  of  black  cigars 
and  coffee,  of  mountaineering  (Brahms  was  a  sturdy  walker) ,  or  of 
music-making  together. 

When  the  University  at  Breslau  conferred  upon  Brahms,  in  the 
spring  of  1879,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  composer  re- 
sponded in  kind,  and  made  the  institution  the  handsome  present  of 
an  overture  on  student  airs.  Presents  of  this  sort  are  not  to  be  unduly 
hastened  when  artistic  good  faith  and  the  heritage  of  the  musical 
world  are  considered.  Brahms  composed  and  destroyed  another 
"Academic"  overture  before  this  one,  if  Heuberger  is  not  mistaken. 
The  performance  came  the  following  January,  when  Brahms  con- 
ducted it  at  Breslau,  while  the  Herr  Rektor  and  members  of  the 
philosophical  faculty  sat  in  serried  ranks,  persumably  gowned,  in 
the  front  rows. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  both  Brahms  and  his  overture  were 
quite  innocent  of  such  "academic"  formality.  It  is  about  a  tavern 
table,  the  faculty  forgotten,  that  music  enters  spontaneously  into 
German  college  life.  Although  Brahms  never  attended  a  university  he 
had  tasted  something  of  this  life  at  Gottingen  when,  as  a  younger  man, 
he  visited  with  Joachim,  who  was  studying  at  the  University.  Brahms 
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did  not  forget  the  melody  that  filled  the  Kneipe,  inspired  by  good 
company  and  good  beer.  Student  songs,  with  their  Volkslied  flavor, 
inevitably  interested  him.  He  found  use  for  four  of  them.  Wir  batten 
gebauet  ein  stdttliches  Haus  is  first  given  out  by  the  trumpets.  Der 
Landesvater  {Hort,  ich  sing'  das  Lied  der  Lieder)  is  used  rhyth- 
mically, delightfully  developed.  The  Fuchslied  or  Freshman's  Song 
(Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hoh')  is  the  choice  of  the  unbuttoned 
Brahms,  and  leaves  all  educational  solemnities  behind.  The  air  is  in- 
troduced by  two  bassoons.  When  Brahms  wrote  Kalbeck  that  he  had 
composed  "a.  very  jolly  potpourri  on  students'  songs  a  la  Suppe,"  Kal- 
beck inquired  jokingly  whether  he  had  used  the  *Tox  song."  "Oh, 
yes,"  said  Brahms  complacently.  Kalbeck,  taken  aback,  protested  that 
he  could  not  imagine  any  such  tune  used  in  homage  to  the  "leathery 
Herr  Rektor,"  and  Brahms  answered:  "That  is  wholly  unnecessary." 
Brahmsian  horseplay  does  not  get  quite  out  of  hand,  and  the  dignities 
are  saved  beyond  doubt  when  the  full  orchestra  finally  intones  the 
hearty  college  hymn,  Gaudeamus  Igitur. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  NO.  7 

By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  at  Lichtenthal,  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  at  Vienna,  November  19,  1828 


Schubert  wrote  this  posthumous  symphony  in  1828.  What  was  probably  its  first 
performance  was  given  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig,  March  21,  1839,  Felix  Men- 
delssohn conducting.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  New  York,  January  11,  1851.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  on 
October  6,  1852,  with  a  small  orchestra  led  by  Mr.  Suck. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

IT  was  a  hundred  thirteen  years  ago  that  this  symphony  was  resur- 
rected and  performed  in  Leipzig,  at  which  time  eleven  years  had 
passed  since  the  composition  of  the  symphony  and  the  death  of  its 
composer. 

Schubert  turned  out  six  symphonies  in  his  earlier  composing  years, 
from  the  time  that,  as  a  pupil  of  sixteen  at  the  Konvikt  (the  school 
of  the  Imperial  Choir  at  Vienna)  he  filled  sheets  with  ready  music 
for  the  small  school  orchestra  in  which  he  was  a  violinist.  In  1816 
he  wrote  his  Fourth  ("Tragic")  Symphony  and  his  Fifth  (without 
trumpets  and  drums);  in  1818,  reaching  his  twenty-first  year,  he  pro- 
duced his  Sixth  in  C  major,  still  for  a  small  orchestra.  These  three 
works,  containing  many  of  the  beautifiil  pages  characteristic  of  the 
young  Schubert,  were  yet  modest  in  design,  having  been  planned  for 
the  immediate  uses  of  the  "Amateur  Society,"  the  outgrowth  of  a 
friendly  quartet  which  had  long  met  as  such  in  his  father's  house. 

Having  come  of  age,  the  young  man  turned  his  musical  thoughts 
away  from  symphonies,  a  form  which  he  fulfilled  only  twice  in  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.*  In  1822  he  wrote  another,  or  at  least  two  move- 
ments of  another.  The  "Unfinished"  Symphony  may  be  said  to  be  the 
first  which  Schubert  wrote  entirely  to  the  prompting  of  his  free  musi- 
cal inclinations,  and  not  to  the  constricted  proportions  of  a  group  of 
half-skilled  friends  who  could  with  difficulty  muster  a  trumpeter  or  a 


*  He  did  make,  in  1821,  a  complete  outline  of  a  symphony  in  E  minor-E  major  with 
the  notation  and  scoring  only  partly  filled  in.  The  symphony  was  performed  in  Vienna  in 
the  season  1934 — 1935  by  Felix  Weingartner.  A  "Gastein"  Symphony,  vaguely  referred  to 
in  the  correspondence,   remains   a  legend,   for   no  trace  of  it  has   been  found. 
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set  of  kettledrums.  Anselm  Hiittenbrenner,  to  whom  he  dispatched 
the  score  for  the  Styrian  Society  at  Gratz,  casually  laid  the  unplayed 
symphony  in  a  drawer  and  forgot  it.  This  indifference  did  not 
visibly  disturb  the  composer,  to  whom  the  act  of  creation  seems 
always  to  have  been  infinitely  more  important  than  the  possibili- 
ties (which  were  usually  meagre  enough)  of  performance  or  recogni- 
tion. Once  more,  six  years  later,  Schubert  spread  his  symphonic 
wings,  this  time  with  no  other  dictator  than  his  soaring  fancy.  Diffi- 
culty, length,  orchestration,  these  were  not  ordered  by  the  compass 
of  any  orchestra  he  knew.  Schubert  in  his  more  rarefied  lyrical  flights 
composed  far  above  the  heads  of  the  small  circle  of  singers  or  players 
with  whom  his  music-making  was  identified.  Consciously  or  un- 
consciously, he  wrote  at  those  times  for  the  larger  world  he  never  en- 
countered in  his  round  of  humble  dealings  and  for  coining  genera- 
tions unnumbered.  In  this  wise  did  the  symphony  in  C  major  come 
into  being  —  the  symphony  which  showed  a  new  and  significant  im- 
pulse in  a  talent  long  since  of  immortal  stature;  the  symphony  which 
it  became  the  privilege  and  triumph  of  Schumann  to  resurrect  years 
later,  and  make  known  to  the  world. 

Expressions  of  opinion  by  Schubert  on  his  works  are  here,  as 
elsewhere,  scanty  and  unreliable.  It  is  known  that  he  presented  the 
score  to  the  Musikverein  in  Vienna.  The  parts  were  actually  written 
out  and  distributed,  and  the  symphony  tried  in  rehearsal.  "The  Sym- 
phony was  soon  laid  aside,"  so  reports  Schubert's  early  biographer, 
Kreissle  von  Hellborn,  who  in  1861  first  published  his  findings  of 
Schubert's  life  after  consultation  with  those  who  knew  and  remem- 
bered him.  The  score  was  found  to  be  "too  long  and  difficult,  and 
Schubert  advised  them  to  accept  and  perform  in  its  stead  his  Sixth 
Symphony  (also  in  C)."  The  tale  has  been  doubted,  but  it  is  easy  to 
believe  — not  that  the  composer  had  any  qualms  about  the  essential 
practicability  of  his  score  —  but  that  he  hastily  withdrew  his  Pegasus 
before  its  wings  could  be  entirely  clipped  by  the  pedestrian  Gesell- 
schaft.  A  symphony  in  C  major  was  performed  by  the  Society  a  month 
after  Schubert's  death   (December  14,  1828)   and  repeated  in  March, 
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1829.  Whether  it  was  the  great  "C  major"  or  the  Sixth  Symphony  in 
the  same  key  is  a  point  which  will  never  be  cleared  up.  In  any  case, 
Schubert's  last  Symphony  was  unperformed  in  his  lifetime  and  lay  in 
oblivion  until  ten  years  afterwards,  when  Schumann  visited  Vienna 
and  went  through  a  pile  of  manuscripts  then  in  possession  of  Franz's 
brother,  Ferdinand  Schubert,  fastened  upon  the  C  major  symphony, 
and  sent  a  copied  score  with  all  dispatch  to  his  friend  Mendelssohn, 
who  was  then  the  conductor  at  Leipzig.  Mendelssohn  was  enthusiastic  — 
as  enthusiastic  perhaps  as  his  nature  permitted,  although  beside  the 
winged  words  of  Schumann  on  the  same  subject  his  written  opinion  as 
expressed  to  Moscheles  sounds  cool  and  measured:  "We  recently  played 
a  remarkable  and  interesting  symphony  by  Franz  Schubert.  It  is,  with- 
out douBt,  one  of  the  best  works  which  we  have  lately  heard.  Bright, 
fascinating  and  original  throughout,  it  stands  quite  at  the  head  of  his 
instrumental  works."  The  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  (March 
21,  1839)  was  a  pronounced  success  and  led  to  repetitions  (there  were 
cuts  for  these  performances)  .*  Mendelssohn  urged  the  score  upon  the 

*  Yet  a  reviewer  of  the  first  performance  wrote  that  the  work  lasted  "five  minutes  less  than 
an  hour."  Eugene  Goossens  once  wrote :  "Its  heavenly,  but  rather  excessive  length  has  often 
brought  up  the  vexed  question  of  'cuts,'  and  even  the  purists  admit  that  the  work  does  not 
suffer  to  a  noticeable  degree  by  judicious  pruning  of  the  slow  movement  and  finale.  I  use  the 
word  'judicious,'  for  there  are  only  two  'cuts'  possible  which  do  not  in  any  way  disturb 
the  shape  or  development  of  the  movement  in  question.  Preferably,  however,  let  us  have 
it   unmutilated — -"    (Chesterian,   November,    1928). 
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secretary  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  London,  and  attempted  to 
put  it  on  a  program  when  he  visited  England.  The  players  found 
this  straightforward  music  unreasonably  difficult  and  laughed  at  the 
oft-repeated  triplets  in  the  finale;  Mendelssohn  forthwith  withdrew 
the  score,  which  was  not  heard  in  England  until  many  years  later 
(April  5,  1856) ;  even  then,  it  was  finally  achieved  by  performances 
in  two  installments  of  two  movements  at  each  concert.  It  is  said  that 
a  similar  derision  from  the  players  in  Paris  also  met  Habeneck's  ef- 
forts to  introduce  the  symphony  there.  It  may  seem  puzzling  that  these 
famous  triplets,  to  a  later  posterity  the  very  stuff  of  swift  impulsion, 
a  lifting  rhythm  of  flight,  could  have  been  found  ridiculous.  But  a 
dull  and  lumbering  performance  might  well  turn  the  constantly  re- 
iterated figuration  into  something  quite  meaningless.  The  joke  lay, 
not  in  the  measures  themselves,  but  in  the  awkward  scrapings  of  the 
players  who  were  deriding  them.  The  work,  thus  put  aside  in  Eng- 
land for  some  fifteen  years,  meanwhile  found  its  first  American  per- 
formance by  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York  (January  11, 
1851),  Mr.  Eisfeld  conducting.  It  had  been  published  a  year  previous. 

The  very  fact  that  Schubert  wrote  this  masterwork  in  his  last  year, 
an  eloquent  sign,  and  not  the  only  one,  of  a  new  subtilization  and  un- 
folding of  the  still  youthful  composer,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
conjecture,  wise,  futile,  or  foolish,  on  the  part  of  his  biographers.  Some 
have  foretold  in  the  C  major  the  heralding  of  what  might  have  be- 
come a  mighty  symphonist,  another  Beethoven  (which  composer  Schu- 
bert held  in  the  deepest  veneration).  This  despite  the  fact  that  the 
mild  and  unassuming  little  Viennese  music-maker  showed  no  inclina- 
tion, then  or  at  any  time,  to  become  a  philosopher  and  spiritual  titan, 
an  insurrectionary  artist  who  might  face  the  world  at  large  with  a 
glance  of  arrogant  independence.  More  than  one  writer  has  discerned 
premonitions  of  death  in  the  final  symphony,  and  Sir  George  Grove, 
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disclaiming  superstition,  could  not  help  remarking  darkly  that  Schu- 
bert signed  a  friendly  letter  of  that  year:  "Yours  till  death."  Any  words 
from  Schubert  about  his  music,  written  or  spoken,  are  as  always  but 
scantily  available.  One  remark  Schubert  is  said  to  have  made,*  on 
handing  the  manuscript  of  this  symphony  to  the  Musikverein  —  "that 
he  hoped  now  to  hear  nothing  more  about  Lieder,  and  that  hence- 
forth he  should  confine  himself  to  Opera  and  Symphony." 

He  did  write  more  songs;  in  fact  probably  his  last  application  of  pen 
to  paper  was  to  correct  the  proofs  of  his  "Winterreise"  series,  wherein 
a  new  current  of  melancholy,  almost  Tchaikovskian,  is  discernible.  It  is 
none  the  less  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  symphony  —  that  resplend- 
ent sample  of  a  newly  widened  instinct  of  orchestral  beauty  — would 
have  had  its  successors. 

The  examination  of  Schubert's  every-day  life  in  those  months  re- 
veals the  usual  round  of  daily  music-making  and  friendly  intercourse. 
The  motive  for  the  score  must  have  been  purely  the  delight  in  its 
writing,  for  no  one  was  at  hand  to  play  it,  no  publisher  would  have 
given  the  merest  glance  of  interest  at  such  an  unmarketable  article. 
Notwithstanding,  Schubert  was  as  usual  hounded  by  the  penury  which 
kept  him  in  dingy  lodgings  and  short  rations  most  of  the  time.j  He 
should,  if  material  needs  were  to  control  his  muse,  have  been  writing 
easy  piano  duets,  songs  in  the  obvious  mold  and  free  from  the  "eccen- 


•  Kreissle  repeats  this   as   a    "well-authenticated  confession." 

t  Schubert  did,  for  once  in  his  life,  give  a  public  concert  of  his  own  music.  It  was  on 
March  26,  1828,  probably  after  the  completion  of  the  symphony.  He  submitted  to  the  in- 
sistence of  his  friends,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  large  attendance,  and  receipts  of  about 
600  gulden  ($160)  — probably  more  money  than  he  had  ever  held  in  his  hand  at  a  single 
time.  We  find  him  shortly  afterwards  inviting  a  friend  to  a  Paganini  concert,  on  the  ground 
that  "money  is  as  plentiful  as  chaff."  But  tempting  invitations  from  Gratz  and  the 
mountains  of  his  beloved  upper  Austria  he  had  to  refuse  from  May  until  summer  from 
want  of  funds  for  the  coach  fare,  and  in  September  he  gave  up  the  idea  altogether,  and 
remained  sorrowfully  in  the  city.  "It  is  all  over  with  my  journey  to  Gratz  this  year  for 
my   pecuniary,   like  the  weather   prospects,   are  downright  gloomy  and  unfavorable." 
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Fame  Comes  L^ate  to  Felix' s  Sister 

^^xtOMEN  musicians,  I  see,  have 
VV  broken  into  the  news  columns  sev- 
eral times  lately,"  Delver  Forfax  remarked. 
"I'd  like  to  focus  a  Kttle  attention  on  one 
case.  Critics  at  a  recital  by  the  soprano 
Rhodora  (Mrs.  Warren  Storey)  Smith 
warmed  to  the  discovery  that  two  sets  of 
songs  never  heard  by  them  before  were 
touched  with  genius.  And  the  composer  was  a 
woman.  She  was,  in  fact,  Felix  Mendels- 
sohn's favorite  sister,  Fanny,  wife  of  Wilhelm 
Hensel,  the  painter. 

"Perhaps  it  is  hard  to  understand  —  but 
perhaps  natural  to  some  people  still  —  that 
nothing  very  great  was  expected  if  Fanny  chose  to  compose.  Songs  of 
distinction  had  always  been  composed  by  men. 

"Yet  the  critics  at  the  recent  concert  rated  her  songs  high  above 
most  of  those  by  her  famous  brother,  Felix. 

"  *But  of  course,'  one  is  tempted  to  surmise,  Telix  must  have  given 
her  valuable  technical  aid  and  inspiration.' 

"Here  is  what  he  actually  did.  When  his  mother  asked  him  to  per- 
suade Fanny  to  publish  her  songs,  he  wrote: 

.  . "  'From  my  knowledge  of  Fanny  I  should  say  she  has  neither  the 
inclination  nor  the  vocation  for  authorship.  She  is  too  much  of  a  woman 
for  this.  She  manages  her  home  and  neither  thinks  of  the  public,  nor 
the  musical  world,  nor  even  of  music  at  all,  until  her  first  duties  are 
fulfilled.  Publishing  would  only  disturb  her  from  carrying  them  on,  and 
I  cant  say  that  I  would  approve  of  it.  I  will  not,  therefore,  persuade 
her  to  take  this  step! 

"But  someone  did  persuade  her  —  maybe  her  proud  artist  husband. 
And  music-lovers  now  are  rejoicing  in  the  fact.  Although  she  published 
three  sets  of  songs,  they  dropped  from  active  musical  life  —  the  com- 
poser having  been  a  woman. 

"Now,  more  than  a  century  later,  Fanny  Mendelssohn  is  hailed  as 
a  discovery,  a   little  master  —  a  continuator  of  Schubert's   song  art." 
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tricities"  (i.e.  —  felicitous  touches  of  divine  fancy)  which  his  publish- 
ers periodically  objected  to.  Instead,  he  wrote  what  pleased  him  —  songs 
which  puzzled  his  intimate  friends,  chamber  music  such  as  the  splendid 
but  then  unsalable  Quintet,  the  Mass  in  E-flat,  the  three  final  piano 
sonatas  and  the  Fantasia  in  F  minor,  the  Winterreise  and  Schwanen- 
gesang.  This  wealth  of  music,  showing  many  new  vistas,  left  him  poor 
and  contented. 

Sir  George  Grove,  who  carefully  examined  the  manuscripts  of  the 
symphonies  in  1868,  still  a  pioneering  year  in  the  knowledge  of  Schu- 
bert, describes  the  manuscript  of  the  final  C  major  Symphony  as  "a 
volume  of  218  pages,  and,  as  usual,  on  oblong  paper."  The  heading 
reads:  "Synfonie,  Marz  1828.  Frz.  Schubert  Mp.*"  Donald  Francis 
Tovey  reports,  as  does  Grove,  many  corrections  in  the  score  —  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  fact,  since  Schubert  always  put  down  his  notation 
swiftly  and  with  finality.  "In  the  Finale,"  writes  Grove,  "there  are  but 
few  alterations,  and  those  of  no  importance.  It  has  evidently  been 
written  straight  off,  and  towards  the  end  the  pen  seems  to  have  rushed 
on  at  an  impetuous  speed,  almost  equalling  that  of  the  glorious  music 
itself.  The  first  four  movements,  on  the  other  hand,  are  literally 
crowded  with  alterations;  so  much  so  that  the  work  looks  as  if  it  were 
made  up  of  after-thoughts.  The  handwriting  is  neat  and  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, thought  it  has  lost  the  peculiar  charm  which  it  has  in  the  MSS. 
of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies.f 

After  the  broad  and  serene  introduction,  the  theme  of  which  is  first 
intoned  by  the  horns  in  unison,  there  comes  the  allegro,  the  main  body 
of  the  movement,  in  which  the  corrections  first  appear.  "It  is  an  im- 
pressive (though  not  yet  the  most  impressive)  sign,"  writes  Professor 
Tovey,  "of  the  white  heat  at  which  this  huge  work  is  written  that 


*  "Manu  propria" 


t Grove  lists  the  symphonies  chronologically,  and  numbers  the  skeleton  symphony  in  E  minor 
as  No.  7,  the  "Unfinished"  as  No.  8.  In  the  usual  numbering  the  E  minor  is  not  included ; 
the  final  symphony  is  No.  7,  and  the  "Unfinished,"  as  a  posthumous  work,  No.  8. 
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the  whole  first  movement  (if  not  more)  was  fully  scored  before  Schu- 
bert noticed  that  he  really  must  put  more  meaning  into  the  all-per- 
vading figure  that  constitutes  the  first  two  bars  of  his  main  theme.  .  .  . 
The  alteration  is  neatly  made  with  a  pen-knife  literally  hundreds  of 
times/' 

The  theme  in  its  original  shape  is  an  insipid  reiteration  of  tonic 
and  dominant  —  as  characterless  as  some  of  Beethoven's  early  sketches 
for  his  finally  pregnant  themes.  Schubert,  apparently,  was  achieving 
a  new  power  of  discrimination,  was  outgrowing  certain  facile  habits 
of  spinning  a  good  idea  too  thin,  habits  no  doubt  engendered  in  the 
uncritical  glow  of  endless  Biedermeierisch  evenings  and  Schubertiaden 
in  and  about  Vienna.  But  here  there  is  a  new  mettle;  one  shoot  of 
lyric  florescence  begets  another;  instead  of  the  spectre  of  redundancy, 
which  would  be  fatal  in  so  long  a  work,  there  is  the  profuse  fertility, 
the  unexpected  twist  to  lift  the  discourse  again  and  again  to  a  new 
and  rarefied  plane.  "The  second  subject,  reached,  as  usual  in  Schubert 
by  a  very  simple  coup  de  theatre,  starts  in  a  minor  key  in  which  it  is 
not  going  to  settle.  This  glorious  theme  veers  round  towards  the 
normal  key  of  the  dominant  G  major;  whence,  however,  it  wanders 
away  into  the  most  wonderful  of  all  Schubert's  unorthodox  digres- 
sions; a  locus  classicus  for  the  imaginative  use  of  trombones  in  a 
pianissimo.  This  passage,  which  derives  from  the  introduction,  and 
leads  to  a  triumphant  climax  in  G  major,  is  so  masterly  in  design  as 
well  as  in  poetic  power  that  it  is  incomparably  more  like  a  new  art- 
form  than  a  failure  to  execute  an  old  one.  Many  of  Schubert's  out- 
wardly similar  digressions  are  weaknesses,  but  every  case  must  be 
taken  on  its  individual  merits;  and  nothing  will  induce  me  to  believe 
that  Beethoven  would  have  tolerated  a  word  against  this  passage  in 
its  present  position  if  he  had  lived  to  see  it. 

"The  Coda  is  in  quicker  tempo,  and  has  the  energy  to  make  a 
splendid  climax;  a  marked  contrast  to  most  of  Schubert's  codas,  which 
are  apt  to  collapse  with  a  frank  gesture  of  exhaustion.  Here  the  move- 
ment ends  with  an  apotheosis  of  the  Introduction. 
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Pasquale  Cardillo  Marcel  Lafosse  Manuel  Valeric 

Gino  Cioffi  Rosario  Mazzeo  Roger  Voisin 

Joseph  De  Pasquale  Georges  Moleux  Alfred  Zighera 

Paul  Fedorovsky  Ernst  Panenka  Bernard  Zighera 

and 

John  W.  Coffey  Georges  Laurent  Willem    Valkenier 

For  further  information  apply  Dean,  290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
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"The  slow  movement,  in  A  minor,  after  establishing  its  indomitable 
march-rhythm  in  a  few  wintry  bars  of  introduction,  sets  out  bravely 
with  a  heart-breaking  show  of  spirit  in  adversity.  The  burden  of  the 
song  goes,  with  Schubert's  characteristic  half-Italian  pathos,  into  the 
major  mode.  There  is  an  energetic  sequel,  marching  along  in  the 
same  rhythm  and  with  the  same  brave  figures. 

"The  Second  Subject  is  a  broad  working  out  of  a  serene  melody  of 
consolation,  in  F  major.  The  return  from  this  to  A  minor  is  famous 
as  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  romantic  passages  ever  written  for 
horns.  They  toll  like  a  bell  haunted  by  a  human  soul;  and  when  the 
First  Subject  returns  there  is  a  new  trumpet-part  that  enlivens  and 
deepens  the  pathos.  The  energetic  continuation  is  worked  up  to  a 
great  climax  from  which  the  reaction,  after  a  dramatic  pause,  is  in- 
tensely tragic:  and  then  the  Second  Subject  enters  in  A  major,  with 
radiant  new  colours  and  a  flowing  accompaniment  which  continues 
even  through  the  returning  passage  (where  clarinets  now  replace  the 
horns) .  Then  fragments  of  the  First  Subject  are  built  up  into  a  mourn- 
ful Coda;  even  the  burden  of  the  song  being  now  in  the  minor  mode. 

"The  Scherzo  yields  to  nothing  in  music  as  regards  the  perfection 
and  freedom  of  the  treatment.  Like  the  Scherzo  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony,  the  main  body  of  the  movement  is  in  miniature  but  highly 
organised  sonata-form.  The  variety  of  rhythm  throughout  is  inex- 
haustible. As  for  the  Trio,  it  is  a  huge  single  melody  (in  'binary' 
form  with  repeats,  as  usual)  —  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  exhila- 
rating melodies  in  the  world. 

"The  truest  lover  of  Schubert  confesses  that  he  would  not  wish  the 
Unfinished  Symphony  to  have  a  typical  Schubert  finale.  But  Schubert 
wrote  two  finales  which  are  typical  Schubert  without  being  his  typical 
finales.  These  two  are  the  finale  of  the  string  quintet  and  the  finale 
of  this  Symphony.  Possibly  we  might  add  a  third,  also  in  G  major: 
the  finale  of  the  Grand  Duo  that  ought  to  have  been  a  symphony. 
And,  of  course,  there  are  other  finales  that  have  magnificent  themes 
and  passages,  notably  in  the  three  great  string  quartets.  But  these 
two  finales  are  such  as  nobody  can  accuse  of  being  weaker  than  the 
rest  of  the  works.  The  finale  of  the  G  major  Symphony  is  in  fact  an 
example  of  grotesque  power  fully  as  sublime  as  the  griffin  which 
Ruskin  described  so  splendidly  in  the  chapter  on  the  Grotesque  Ideal 
in  Volume  III  of  'Modern  Painters.' 

[copyrighted] 
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PROVIDENCE      MUSIC      TEACHERS'      DIRECTORY 


ARTHUR   EINSTEIN 

PIANIST 

Former  Professor  of  Piano  at  the  Odessa  Conservatory 
Studios:  16  Conrad  Bldg.,  349  Morris  Avenue 

Phone:  GA  1144 
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Concert  Pianist  —  Organist 
State  Accredited  in  Germany 

612  Angell  Street 
Phone:  DE  1-5667 

Studio:  Hoppin  Homestead  Bldg. 

357  Westminster  Street 

Phone:  MA  1-1508 


AVIS  BLIVEN  CHARBONNEL 


CONCERT  PIANIST 

123  BENEVOLENT  STREET 


VETERANS    MEMORIAL    AUDITORIUM 
PROVIDENCE 


Season  1952  —  1953 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Third  Concert 
Tuesday  Evening,  December  30,  at  8:15 

Tickets  for  the  December  30  Concert  will  be  on  sale  beginning 

Tuesday,   December   23,   at   the  Avery  Piano   Co. 

256  Weybosset  St.,  Providence 
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EINE  ROMANTISCHE  SUITE,  Op.  125 

(After  Poems  by  Eichendorff) 

By  Max  Reger 

Born  May   19,   1873  in  Brand  Bau;   died  May   11,   1916,  in  Leipzig 


The  Romantic  Suite  was  first  performed  in  Dresden  October  11,  1912,  by  the 
State  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Von  Schuch.  The  orchestration  requires 
3  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets, 
3  trombones  and  tuba,  harp,  timpani,  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Professor 
Hugo  Griiters,  a  choral  director  at  Bonn. 

ASIDE  from  his  reference  to  Eichendorff*  in  this  Suite,  Max  Reger 
turned  once  to  the  poet  to  set  Gottes  Segen,  but  not  repeatedly 
as  Schubert,  Schumann,  or  Hugo  Wolff  did.  Those  composers  were 
too  closely  akin  to  that  naive  poet  of  nature  to  have  applied  the  word 
"Romantic"  to  him  in  a  title,  nor  perhaps  would  Mahler  have  used 
that  backward-looking  word.  Verses  from  Eichendorff  are  quoted 
in  the  score  of  this  Suite  and  are  attributed  to  each  movement.  The 
first  movement  (Molto  sostenuto)  contemplates  the  still  beauty  of 
nature  in  the  woods  and  by  the  streams  as  night  descends.  The 
Scherzo  (vivace)  is  also  a  nocturne  suggested  by  a  valley  at  night 
where  glowworms  are  found,  where  crickets  furnish  the  "dance  music" 
while  the  "branches  and  leaves  are  silvered  by  the  moonlight."  The 
finale,  which  has  the  tempo  molto  sostenuto  and  repeats  the  material 
of  the  first  movement,  is  identified  with  two  quoted  stanzas  from 
"Morgengriiss/'  a  greeting  to  the  newly  risen  sun. 

I 

Horst  du  nicht  die  Quellen  gehen 
Zwischen  Stein  und  Blumen  weit 
Nach  den  stillen  Waldesseen, 
Wo  die  Marmorbilden  stehen 
In  der  schonen  Einsamkeit? 
Von  den  Bergen  sacht  hernieder, 
Wechsend  die  uralten  Lieder, 
Steigt  die  wunderbare  Nacht, 
Und  die  Griinde  glanzen  wieder, 
Wie  du's  oft  im  Traum  gedacht.  .  . 

II 
Bleib  bei  uns!  Wir  haben  den  Tanzplan  im  Tal 
Bedeckt  mit  Mondesglanze, 
Johanneswiirmchen  erleuchten  den  Saal, 
Die  Heimchen  spielen  im  Tanze. 
Die  Freude,  das  schone  leichtglaubige  Kind, 
Es  wiegt  sich  in  Abendwinden: 
Wo  Silber  auf  Zweigen  und  Biischen  rinnt. 
Da  wirst  du  die  schonsten  finden. 


♦Joseph  Freiherr  von  Eichendorff  (1788-1857). 
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Ill 

Steig  nur,  Sonne, 

Auf  die  HohnI 

Schauer  wehn 

Und  die  Erde  bebt  vor  W^onne. 

Kiihn  nach  oben 

Greift  aus  Nacht 

Waldespracht, 

Noch  von  Triiumen  kiihl  durchwoben. 

• 
The  career  of  Max  Reger  resulted  in  an  enormous  bulk  of  nuisic 

in  every  conceivable  form  over  and  above  his  many  engagements  as 
pianist  and  organist  and  teacher.  His  life  as  teacher  took  him  to 
Leipzig  in  1907,  where  he  continued  at  the  Conservatory  initil  his 
death.  He  also  made  many  concert  tours. 

The  following  estimate  of  his  music  is  quoted  from  Thompson's 
Cyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians:  "Reger,  regarded  in  his  time  as 
a  revolutionary  in  turning  his  back  on  conventional  harmonic 
limitations,  was  the  center  of  more  or  less  violent  controversy  through- 
out most  of  his  career.  He  eschewed  everything  that  savored  of  a 
musical  'program'  and,  like  Brahms,  uncompromisingly  adhered  10 
absolute  music  as  his  one  goal.  Polyphonically  considered,  his  ^sork 
is  rooted  in  the  music  of  the  early  masters.  He  developed  tremendous 
architectural  proportions  in  his  larger  works  and  a  complicated  har- 
monic system  that  at  times  was  cumbersome.  His  freedom  in  modula- 
tion particularly  disturbed  his  contemporaries.  As  his  musical  evolu- 
tion proceeded  he  eventually  achieved  a  greater  clarification  and 
simplicity.  He  may  be  regarded  as  a  link  between  the  post-classic 
school  and  the  Twentieth  Century,  and  his  compositions  have  com- 
manded gieat  respect,  though  more  by  virtue  of  the  colossal  craftsman- 
ship they  reveal  than  for  profound  emotion." 

[copyrighted] 


''LES  PRJ^LUDES"   (after  Lamartine),  Symphonic  Poem  No.    ; 

By  Franz  Liszt 

Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,   1811;   died  at   liavreuLli 

July  31,    J  886 


Rewritten  horn  an  earlier  work,  "Les  Quatre  Elements,"  of  1844,  "Les  Preludes" 
was  first  performed  at  Weimar,  February  23,  1854,  the  composer  conducting.  The 
score  Avas  published  in  1856 

It  is  written  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns. 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  liarp 
and  strings 
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WHAT  Liszt  published  as  the  third  of  his  twelve  symphonic  poems 
was  probably  the  earliest,  of  orchestral  origins,  if  one  considers 
that  the  thematic  material  was  derived  from  his  cantata  "Les  Qiiatre 
Elements,"  produced  at  Marseilles  in  1844.  The  words  of  the  choral 
work,  the  movements  of  which  depict  "The  Earth,  The  North  Winds, 
The  Floods,  and  The  Stars,"  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  composer, 
w^ho  looked  to  Victor  Hugo  to  write  him  a  new  text.  Hugo,  whose 
"Ce  qu'on  entend  sur  la  montagne"  furnished  him  with  the  subject 
for  his  first  symphonic  poem,  did  not  take  up  any  suggestions  that  may 
have  been  put  forward.  In  1849,  while  Liszt  was  making  a  fair  copy 
of  "Ce  qu'on  entend  sur  la  montagne/'  he  also  brought  out  his  earlier 
score  and  drafted  a  purely  symphonic  version.  However,  hei  laid  it 
aside  again.  Once  more,  in  1854,  wishing  a  new  piece  for  a  'Pension 
Fund  concert  of  the  Court  Orchestra  at  Weimar,  he  turned  once  more 
to  ihc  incompleted  symphonic  poem,  which  perhaps  at  this  time  may 
have  had  its  first  association  with  the  poem  of  his  friend  Alphonse 
Lamartine,  the  fifteenth  number  of  the  "Meditations  Poetiques."  It  is 
probable  that  this  symphonic  poem  underwent  considerable  remodel- 
ling when  it  acquired  its  final  title  and  form.  At  the  Weimar  concert, 
Schumann's  Fourth  Symphony  (then  a  year  old)  was  performed,  the 
same  composer's  "Concertstuck"  for  Four  Horns,  and  Liszt's  choral 
"An  die  Kilnstler."  A  large  success  for  each  of  Liszt's  new  works  was 
reported.  : 

That  "Les  Preludes"  acquired  its  subject  and  title  when  the  musical 
materials  used  were  far  from  new  can  be  scarcely  disturbing  when  the 
nature  of  the  poem,  a  philosophical  reflection  rather  than  an  explicit 
program,  is  considered.  The  following  paraphrase,  here  translated 
from  the  French,  was  furnished  by  Liszt  in  his  score: 

"What  is  life  but  a  series  of  preludes  to  that  unknown  song  whose 

initial  solemn  note  is  tolled  by  Death?  The  enchanted  dawn  of  every 

life  is  love;  but  where  is  the  destiny  on  whose  first  delicious  joys  some 

storm  does  not  break?  —  a  storm  whose  deadly  blast  disperses  youth's 

illusions,   whose   fatal   bolt  consumes   its   altar.   And  what  soul   thus 

cruelly  bruised,   when   the   tempest  rolls   away,   seeks  not   to  rest  its 

memories  in  the  pleasant  calm  of  rural  life?  Yet  man  allows  himself 

not  long  to  taste  the  kindly  quiet  which  first  attractd  him  to  Nature's 

lap;   but  when  the   trumpet  gives   the  signal   he  hastens   to  danger's 

post,  ^\'hatever  be  the  fight  which  draws  him  to  its  lists,  that  in  the 

strife  he  may   once  more  regain  full  knowledge  of  himself  and  all 

his  strength." 

[copyrighted] 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  1 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 
Brtich  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 
Handel  Water  Music 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 

Symphony  No.  104  ( "London" ) 
Mozart  Overture,   "The  Marriage  of  Fiiiaro" 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 
Overture  "Genoveva" 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Sebge  Koussevitzky 
Bach    Brandenburg   Concerto    No.    1,       Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmusik : 
in    F;    Brandenburg    Concerto    No.  Serenade    No.    10,    in    B-Flat,    K. 

6,   in    B-Flat;    Suite   No.   1,   in   C;  361;    Symphony    No.   36,   in    C,    K. 

Suite   No.   4,   in   D  425,   "Linz" ;   Symphony  No.  39,  in 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    in    E-  E-flat,    K.   543 

Flat,    "Eroica" ;    Symphony   No.   5,       „    ,    ^  ^  ^  .    xt     o  •    r.  i.c. 

in  C  Minor,  Op.  67;  Symphony  No.      Prokofieff  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  Minor. 
9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral"  Op.    63.    Heifetz,    violinist;    Sym- 

phony No.  5;  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F,  Op.  90  Op.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz,  violinist 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-      Ravel  Bolero;  Ma  M^re  L'Oye  Suite 
ford";    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G,  ^        ^  ^t       o     .       « 

"Surprise";  Toy  Symphony  Schuhert    Symphony    No.    8,    in    B 

Minor,  "Unfinished" 
Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano 

Jlfa'lic?'*''^^"*'"^'     ^^"'^"^     ^^P^"'  Tc^aifcoi;sfei/  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

P*^°^^^  Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op. 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Lie  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play  {SSy^  r.p.m.)  and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only : 

Charles  Munch  conducting:  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" ;  Ravel,  La  Valse 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting :  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony ;  Wagner,  Prel- 
ude to  "Lohengrin." 

Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 


In  tfie  finest  homes...  on  the  concert  stage 


The  Baldwin  is  a  pre-eminent  piano  of  the  concert  world- 
yet  it  is  essentially  a  piano  for  the  home.     That  is 

why  in  homes  where  quality  and  enduring  beauty 
are  the  measure  of  value  you  will  find  the  Baldwin. 
A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  in  its  superb 
craftsmanship,  will  give  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 
pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  finest 


THE    BALDWIN    PIANO   COMPANY 

160   BOYLSTON   STREET,  BOSTON 


Jalhujin 


BALDWIN   GRAND   PIANOS      •     HAMILTON    VERTICAL   AND   GRAND   PIANOS 
ACROSONIC     SPINET     PIANOS       •       BALDWIN     ELECTRONIC     ORGANS 
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SEVENTY-SECOND    SEASON 

1952-1953 
Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium,  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second  Season,   1952-1953) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 
PERSONNEL 


VlOLIlStf 

Richard  Burgin, 
Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 

George  Zazofsky 
Roll  and  Tapley 

Norbert  Lauga 
Harry  Dubbs 

Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 

Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Emil  Kornsand 

Roger  Schermanski 
Carlos  Pinfield 

Paul  Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 

Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 

Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenbcrg 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 

Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 
Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 
William  Marshall 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 

Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 

Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 

John  Barwicki 


Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhap6 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Louis  Arti^res 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 

Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 

Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 

Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 
Leon  Marjollet 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

Encush  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  CioflB 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Raymond  AUard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Jacob  Raichman 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 

Percussion 
Harold  Farberman 
Everett  Firth 
Harold  Thompson 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Leonard  Burkat 


Veterans   Memorial  Auditorium,  Providence 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,   1952-1953 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Third  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  December   30 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry    B.    Cabot  .  President 

Jacob  J.   Kaplan  .  Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 


George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium,  Providence 

Three  hundred  and  Eighteenth  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


THIRD  PROGRAM 

TUESDAY  EVENING,   December   30,   at  8:15   o'clock 


Handel Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  6,  No.  4 

Larghetto  affettuoso  —  Allegro  —  Largo  e  piano  —  Allegro 

Mozart Serenade  in  B-flat  major  for 

13  Wind  Instruments,  K.  361 

Largo;  Molto  allegro 

Adagio 

Minuetto 

Rondo;  Allegro  molto 

Schubert Symphony  in  B   minor    ("Unfinished") 

L     Allegro  moderato 
IL     Andante  con  moto 

INTERMISSION 

TocH Symphony  No.  2,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  fanatico  (Like  an  oath) 

II.  Very  light,  skimming,  shadowy 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro 


The  Friday   and   Saturday  concerts   are  broadcast  each  week   from 

Station  WGBH    (FM). 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO,  Op.  6,  No.  4,  in  A  minor 

By  Georg  Frideric  Handel 

Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759 


Handel  composed  his  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  for  strings  between  September 
29  and  October  30,  1739.  A  notice  in  the  London  Daily  Post  on  October  29  read: 
"This  day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  with  His  Majesty's 
royal  license  and  protection.  Twelve  Grand  Concertos  in  seven  parts,  for  four  violins, 
a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by 
Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  subscribers  two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next. 
Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the  author  at  his  house  in  Brook  Street,  Hanover 
Square."  The  Concertos  were  published  in  the  following  April,  and  performed 
at  the  Theater  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

IN  1739,  twenty  years  after  Bach  composed  his  Brandenburg  concer- 
tos, Handel  in  London  wrote  these  concerti  grossi.  Both  composers 
based  their  style  upon  Italian  models,  whence  instrumental  music  all 
derived  at  that  time.  Both  knew  their  Corelli  and  Vivaldi:  Handel  had 
consorted  with  the  former  at  Rome,  and  Bach  had  carefully  copied  the 
works  of  the  latter.  Yet  it  takes  no  dissertation  to  show  how  very  differ- 
ent are  the  orchestral  concertos  of  the  Kapellmeister  at  Cothen,  and  the 
magnificent  musician  then  so  familiar  in  London's  theatres,  who  may 
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almost  be  said  to  have  composed  before  his  public.  Purists  have  praised 
the  carefully  wrought  three  movement  form  of  Bach  to  the  detriment  of 
Handel's  in  four  or  six  movements,  "oscillating  between  the  suite  and 
the  sonata,  with  a  glance  toward  the  symphonic  overture.  It  is  this 
for  which  the  theorists  blame  him,"  writes  Romain  Rolland,*  one  of 
Handel's  most  persuasive  champions,  "and  it  is  this  for  which  I  praise 
him.  For  he  does  not  seek  to  impose  a  uniform  cast  on  his  thoughts, 
but  leaves  it  open  to  himself  to  fashion  the  form  as  he  requires,  and  the 
framework  varies  accordingly,  following  his  inclinations  from  day  to 
day.  The  spontaneity  of  his  thought,  which  has  already  been  shown  by 
the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  Concerti  were  composed  —  each  in 
a  single  day  at  a  single  sitting,  and  several  in  a  week  —  constitutes  the 
great  charm  of  these  works.  They  are,  in  the  words  of  Kretzschmar, 
grand  impression  pictures,  translated  into  a  form,  at  the  same  time 
precise  and  supple,  in  which  the  least  change  of  emotion  can  make 
itself  easily  felt.  Truly  they  are  not  all  of  equal  value.  Their  conception 
itself,  which  depended  in  a  way  on  mere  momentary  inspiration,  is  the 
explanation  of  this  extreme  inequality." 

Indeed  Handel  turned  out  his  concertos  with  great  fluency.  Besides 


"Handel"  by  Romain  Rolland,  translated  by  A.  Eaglefield  Hull. 
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the  twelve  concerti  grossi  there  were  six  with  wind  instruments,  haut- 
boy concertos  they  were  called,  and  three  sets  of  six  with  organ,  mostly 
composed  in  this  period  which  was  profuse  in  operas  and  oratorios 
("Saul,"  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  his  setting  of  Dryden's  "Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day"  were  of  1739).  Concertos  were  looked  for  and  applauded 
between  the  parts  of  the  oratorios,  Handel  presiding  at  the  organ,  or 
clavicembalo.  Other  musicians  lost  no  opportunity  to  make  use  of  them 
at  their  performances,  and  Charles  Burney  said  of  Handel's  organ 
concertos:  "public  players  on  keyed  instruments,  as  well  as  private, 
totally  subsisted  on  these  concertos  for  nearly  thirty  years."  The  com- 
poser published  the  concerti  grossi  by  subscription  in  the  following 
year  —  "at  two  guineas  the  twelve,"  wrote  Burney. 

How  the  musicians  were  placed  at  a  typical  Handelian  performance 
may  be  reconstructed  from  old  prints  and  descriptions.  Handel  pre- 
sided at  the  harpsichord,  establishing  the  tempi  with  his  thorough-bass. 
Grouped  about  him,  and  directly  under  his  eye,  were  the  soloists,  called 
the  Concertino,  consisting  in  the  concerti  grossi  of  two  violins  and 
'cello  who  in  turn  must  control  the  body  of  the  orchestra,  the  ripieno 
or  concerto  grosso,  for  these  players  were  directly  behind  the  seated 
Handel.  Romain  Rolland  (with  Volbach)  saw  a  possible  advantage  in 
this  arrangement.  "In  place  of  the  quasi-military  discipline  of  modern 
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orchestras,  controlled  under  the  baton  of  a  chief  conductor,  the  differ- 
ent bodies  of  the  Handelian  orchestra  governed  one  another  with 
elasticity,  and  it  was  the  incisive  rhythm  of  the  little  Cembalo  which 
put  the  whole  mass  into  motion.  Such  a  method  avoided  the  mechan- 
ical stiffness  of  our  performances.  The  danger  was  rather  a  certain 
wobbling  without  the  powerful  and  infectious  will-power  of  a  chief 
such  as  Handel,  and  without  the  close  sympathy  of  thought  which  was 
established  between  him  and  his  capable  sub-conductors  of  the  Con- 
certino and  of  the  Grosso. 

"It  is  this  elasticity  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  instrumental 
works  of  Handel  when  they  are  executed  nowadays." 

[copyrighted] 
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SERENADE  FOR  THIRTEEN  WIND  INSTRUMENTS    (K.  361) 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born   in   Salzburg,  January   27,    1756;   died   in   Vienna,   December  5,    1791 


Mozart  composed  this  Serenade  at  the  end  of  1780  or  early  in  1781  and  it  may 
have  been  performed  that  season  by  the  Hofkapelle  at  Munich.  The  instruments 
called  for  are  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  basset-horns,  4  French  horns,  2  bassoons  and 
contra-bassoon  (or  double  bass) 

This  Serenade  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  December  2, 
1932,  and  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  in  Tanglewood,  July  20,  1947  (it  was  also  re- 
corded at  that  time) . 

/COMPOSING  this  Serenade  while  he  was  at  work  on  his  Idomeneo 
^^  in  Munich,  Mozart  had  plainly  learned  a  thing  or  two  in  Paris 
and  Mannheim  about  wind  players  and  was  probably  taking  advantage 
of  the  excellent  clarinets  in  the  Munich  Opera  Orchestra  (clarinets 
were  still  rarely  encountered  at  that  time  —  Mozart  was  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  instrument  later  in  Vienna).  The  Serenade  has  seven  move- 
ments of  which  a  first  minuet>  a  second  adagio  and  theme  with 
variations  are  omitted  in  this  performance. 

Jean  Frederic  Schinck  describing  a  Stadler  Concert  in  Vienna  in 
1784  wrote:  "I  have  heard  a  piece  for  wind  instruments  in  four 
movements  by  Herr  Mozart  today.  Magnificent!  It  consisted  of  thir- 
teen instruments,  including  two  clarinets,  two  basset-horns,  a  bass,  and 
at  each  desk  sat  a  master.  What  power!  What  grandeur,  nobility, 
magnificence!" 

This  writer  describing  a  revised  version  made  in  Vienna  was  quicker 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries  to  single  out  the  dominance  of 
clarinet  color  in  the  four  instruments  which  included  two  basset- 
horns.  Mozart  provides  a  reedy  foil  with  the  two  oboes,  for  the 
dulcet  clarinet  tone  is  undisputed  by  the  limpid  clarity  of  flutes, 
which,  if  used,  would  be  made  a  "mixture"  in  the  high  register  un- 
suited  to  the  master's  immediate  purposes.  The  addition  of  four 
horns,  two  bassoons  and  a  contra-bassoon  (the  original  score  indi- 
cated a  double  bass,  perhaps  because  of  the  unavailability  of  the 
other  instrument  at  the  time)  made  what  was  then  called  a  "Har- 
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moniemusik,"  useful  at  parties  and  in  vogue  for  out-door  purposes. 
The  incomplete  description  by  Schinck  fails  to  clarify  a  problem  of 
early  versions  of  this  work.  Otto  Jahn  describes  a  string  quintet  (which 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in 
Vienna)  for  two  violins,  two  violas  and  cello  which  contains  four  of 
the  seven  movements  (the  ones  played  at  the  present  performance) 
the  manuscript  evidently  written  in  a  childish  hand  and  inscribed 
in  a  still  different  hand  as  of  January  25,  1768.  Otto  Jahn  has  as- 
sumed that  this  string  versi9n  was  therefore  an  early  study  for  the 
wind  piece  by  the  composer  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Alfred  Einstein  in  his 
edition  of  the  Koechel  Catalogue  was  certain  that  the  boyish  hand- 
writing "had  nothing  to  do  with  Mozart,"  but  he  did  admit  this 
to  be  "one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  Mozart  investigation." 

However,  Georges  de  Saint-Foix,  a  close  scholar  of  Mozartean  au- 
thenticity, indignantly  refutes  Jahn's  theory:  "Mozart  in  1768  would 
have  been  absolutely  incapable  of  composing  or  even  of  conceiving 
at  that  time  any  one  of  the  movements  of  this  Serenade,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  splendid  which  he  has  written,  but  it  is  quite  probable 
that  he  would  have  wished  to  make  known  to  the  Viennese  under 
more  accessible  form  the  outstanding  masterpiece  which  we  believe 
he  had  composed  in  Munich  during  or  just  after  Idomeneo.  ...  it  was 
much  later,  perhaps  about  1787-88  that  he  enlarged  the  work  adding 
a  Romanze  followed  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  variations 
as  well  as  a  minuet.  It  is  then  quite  believable  that  he  was  limited 
in  Vienna  to  a  transcription  of  the  Serenade  to  a  version  for  string 
quintet  as  he  had  been  in  exactly  the  same  way  on  another  occasion  with 
the  Serenade  for  Winds  in  C  minor  [K.  388]  in  the  summer  of  1782." 
Saint-Foix  is  second  to  none  in  his  admiration  for  the  Serenade  in 
B-flat:  "This  work,  as  surprising  in  ensemble  as  in  detail,  is  the  cer- 
tain result  of  conquests  realized  by  Mozart  in  Idomeneo,  notably  in 
the  dominance  of  wind  instruments.  It  shows  a  grandeur  and  power 
comparable  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Kyrie  in  D  minor"  [K.  341]. 

[copyrighted] 
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MOZART  AND  THE  BASSET-HORN 

THE  basset-horn  derives  its  name  from  a  diminutive  of  the  word 
"bass"  and  from  its  inventor  whose  name  was  Horn  (G.  B.  Shaw  took 
his  pen  name  as  music  critic  from  the  Italian  version  of  the  name  — 
Corno  di  Bassetto).  The  lowest  note  of  the  traditional  instruments 
sounds  F  below  the  bass  clef.*  The  basset-horn  was  introduced  in 
1770.  Fran^ois-Antoine  Gevaert  in  his  Nouveau  traite  d' instrumenta- 
tion describes  its  color  as  ''distingue  par  sa  gravite  onctueuse,"  He 
finds  "an  almost  superhuman  serenity"  in  Mozart's  use  of  it,  especially 
for  the  entrance  of  Sarastro  in  the  finale  of  Act  I  in  The  Magic  Flute 
and  the  March  of  the  Priests  at  the  beginning  of  Act  II. 

As  the  family  of  clarinets  (of  which  there  are  many  —  some  obsolete) 
deepens  in  range,  the  bore  widens.  The  basset-horn  is  exceptional  in 
this  respect  and  attains  its  special  color  by  its  bore  which  is  like  that 
of  the  higher  instruments  and  narrower  than  its  nearest  modern  rela- 
tive, the  alto  clarinet.  Its  tone  is  consequently  less  full,  with  the  deli- 
cate quality  of  its  own  referred  to  by  Gevaert. 


*  The  alto  clarinet,  which  is  the  modern  counterpart  of  the  basset-horn,  reaches  a  tone  lower, 
the  bass  clarinet,  a  major  third  lower.  The  lowest  note  of  the  clarinet  in  A  is  an  augmented 
fifth  higher. 
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Berlioz  points  out  that  "Mozart  has  used  this  fine  instrument  in 
two  parts  for  darkening  the  color  of  his  harmonies  in  the  Requiem 
and  has  assigned  to  it  some  important  solos  in  his  opera  La  Clemenza 
di  Tito."  Indeed  Mozart  must  have  been  fond  of  it,  for  using  clarinets 
in  his  later  scores  in  Vienna  when  that  instrument  came  into  orchestral 
vogue  he  also  found  a  place  for  the  basset-horn  in  Die  Entfuhrung 
aus  dem  Serail  and  Figaro  (the  added  aria  for  the  Countess  ''Al  desio 
di  chi  fadora,  vola,  vola  mia  speranza/'  K.  577)  as  well  as  the  operas 
above  mentioned.  The  passage  for  2  basset-horns  in  the  Introit  of  the 
Requiem  is  famous.  Mozart  also  wrote  an  Adagio  for  2  clarinets  and 
3  basset-horns  in  Vienna  in  1783  (K.  411).  The  obsolescent  instrument 
is  later  found  in  the  adagio  with  basset-horn  solo  of  Beethoven's 
Prometheus  and  in  Mendelssohn's  pieces  for  clarinet  and  basset-horn 
with  piano.  Op.  113  and  114. 


SYMPHONY  IN  B   MINOR,   "UNFINISHED" 
By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  in  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  in  Vienna, 

November  19,  1828 


This  Symphony,  sometimes  listed  as  No.  8,*  was  composed  in  1822  (it  was  begun 
October  30),  and  first  performed  thirty-seven  years  after  the  composer's  death.  It 
was  conducted  by  Herbeck  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in 
Vienna,  December  17,  1865. 

The  orchestration  follows:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 


*  This  on  the  basis  that  it  was  the  last  to  be  found  although  it  was  composed  before 
the  great  C  major  Symphony.  The  posthumous  C  major  has  been  variously  numbered  7,  8,  9, 
or  10  by  those  who  have  variously  accepted  or  rejected  the  so-called  "Gastein  Symphony," 
which  was  lost,  and  the  fragmentary  sections  for  a  symphony  in  E  (1821),  which  Felix 
Weingartner  filled  out  into  a  full  score.  Fortunately  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony,  easily 
identified  by  its  name  and  key,  can  be  left  numberless. 
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THE  world,  discovering  some  forty-three  years  post  facto  a  "master- 
piece," which,  for  all  its  qualities,  is  but  half  a  symphony,  has  in- 
dulged in  much  conjecture.  Did  Schubert  break  off  after  the  second 
movement  on  account  of  sudden  failure  of  inspiration,  or  because  he 
was  careless  of  the  work  (which  he  certainly  seems  to  have  been) 
and  did  not  realize  the  degree  of  lyric  rapture  which  he  had  cap- 
tured in  those  two  movements?  Or  perhaps  it  was  because  he  realized 
after  a  listless  attempt  at  a  third  movement  that  what  he  had  writ- 
ten was  no  typical  symphonic  opening  movement  and  contrasting 
slow  movement,  calling  for  the  relief  of  a  lively  close,  but  rather 
the  rounding  out  of  a  particular  mood  into  its  full-moulded  expres- 
sion —  a  thing  of  beauty  and  completeness  in  itself.  The  Schubert 
who  wrote  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony  was  in  no  condition  of  obedi- 
ence to  precept.  He  found  his  own  law  of  balance  by  the  inner  need 
of  his  subject.  Professor  Tovey  finds  the  theme  projected  for  the 
scherzo  "magnificent,"  but  is  distrustful  of  what  the  finale  might  have 
been,  for  Schubert's  existing  finales,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
three,  he  considers  entirely  unworthy  of  such  a  premise.  There  are 
others  who  can  imagine  no  scherzo  and  finale  whatever  as  properly  be- 
longing to  the  symphony  in  the  state  in  which  Schubert  seems  de- 
liberately to  have  left  it.  However,  these  futile  speculations  may  be 
left  to  those  who  have  tried  to  uncover  in  Schubert's  uneventful  life 
some  unexpected  source  of  inspiration  for  the  symphony.  Was  Schubert 
under  the  spell  of  a  visit  to  his  idol,  Beethoven,  which  he  may  (or  may 
not)  have  made  in  that  very  year?  Or  was  there  some  secret  love  affair? 
These  questions  may  remain  with  the  romancers,  literary  and  dra- 
matic, who,  with  little  historical  data  to  embarrass  them,  have  been 
able  to  give  their  imagination  the  fullest  play. 
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Not  from  Eden 


"Have  you  ever  encountered  a  growling  ser- 
pent?" Delver  Forfax  inquired. 

"No?  That  puts  you  on  the  same  footing 
as  Handel  before  his  eyes  were  opened  on  the 
subject  after  his  arrival  in  England  from  Italy. 
"As  he  was  rehearsing  an  English  orchestra, 
Handel  heard  a  peculiar  growling  sound  from 
the  wind  section. 

"  'Vat  de  Deffil  be  dat?'  he  roared." 
"A  player  held  up  a  black  instrument.  The 
outline  of  it  was  like  two  letter  S's,  a  smaller 
and  a  larger,  joined  one  on  top  of  the  other. 
At  the  lower  end  was  a  repulsive  mouth. 
"It's  a  serpent,"  the  Englishman  explained. 
"  'But   I   t'ink   it   vas    not   de    serpent   dat 
tempted  Eve!'  Handel  shot  back. 

"However,  Handel  found  that  It  served  Its 
purpose,  and  made  use  of  it  in  his  Royal  Fire- 
works Suite.  It  had  a  voice  slightly  lower  than 
the  opinion  of  It  expressed  In  the  following  century  by  Berlioz,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Instrumentation  (a  book  commended  to  composers  by  its 
modern  editor,  Richard  Strauss). 

"Orchestras  have  long  since  chased  the  serpent  out  with  the  tuba. 
But  It  lingered  until  its  ominous  growl  had  been  heard  In  works  of 
Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer,  and  Wagner.  Previously,  It  had  been  used 
even  In  churches,  and  was  regulation  equipment  for  English  cavalry 
bands.  In  fact,  English  soldiers  played  It  In  colonial  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  during  a  festivity  In  honor  of  the  colonists'  British  sovereign. 
"Four  cavalry  serpents  invaded  Symphony  Hall  In  1926.  They  may 
still  be  seen  there  In  the  Casadesus  Collection  of  old  Instruments,  ac- 
quired at  that  time.  They  show  Interesting  variations  In  design  —  one 
of  them  possessing  a  mouth  with  vicious  teeth,  and  a  body  Imitating 
that  of  a  bassoon." 

[»3] 


From  Casadesus  Collection 
of  old  instruments, 
at  Symphony  Hall 


The  bare  facts  of  Schubert's  "Unfinished"  Symphony  are  soon  told. 
It  was  on  April  lo,  1823,  some  months  after  he  had  composed  the  sym- 
phony, that  his  friend  Johann  Baptist  Jenger  put  up  his  name  for 
honorary  membership  of  the  Styrian  Music  Society  at  Gratz  on  the 
grounds  that  "although  still  young,  he  has  already  proved  by  his 
compositions  that  he  will  some  day  rank  high  as  a  composer."  Schubert 
gratefully  accepted  his  election  to  the  Styrian  Music  Society  with  the 
following  communication: 

May  it  be  the  reward  for  my  devotion  to  the  art  of  music  that  I  shall 
one  day  be  fully  worthy  of  this  signal  honour.  In  order  that  I  may 
also  express  in  musical  terms  my  lively  sense  of  gratitude,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  of  presenting  your  honourable 
Society  with  one  of  my  symphonies  in  full  score. 

Alfred  Einstein  in  his  invaluable  book,  Schubert,  a  Musical  Portrait, 
has  deduced  that  Schubert  presented  the  already  composed  symphony 
to  Anselm  Hiittenbrenner,  the  director  of  the  Society,  in  gratitude 
on  receiving  from  him  the  diploma  of  membership,'  rather  than  to 
the  Society  itself.  Mr.  Einstein  further  believed  "it  is  also  quite  un- 
thinkable that  Schubert  with  all  his  tact  and  discretion  would  ever 
have  presented  the  Society  with  an  unfinished  fragment."  From  then 
on,  as  records  show,  Schubert  neither  spoke  nor  thought  about  it 
again.  Anselm  who,  like  his  brother  Joseph,  had  done  much  to  pro- 
mote a  recognition  of  Schubert,  and  attempted  (unsuccessfully)  to  pro- 
duce his  friend's  latest  opera  Alfonso  and  Estrella  at  Gratz  in  this 
year,  seems  to  have  done  nothing  at  all  about  the  symphony.  It  lay 
stuffed  away  and  unregarded  among  his  papers  for  many  years,  whence 
it  might  well  have  been  lost  and  never  known  to  the  world.  In  1865, 
in  his  old  age,  and  thirty-seven  years  after  Schubert's  death,  he  de- 
livered it  to  Johann  Herbeck  for  performance  by  the  "Friends  of  Music 
Society"  in  Vienna,  December  17,  1865. 


Schubert  composed  symphonies  fluently  from  his  schooldays  until 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  (in  1818)  he  wrote  his  Sixth.  Like  those 
which  preceded  it,  the  Sixth  was  on  the  whole  complacent  and  conven- 
tional in  pattern.  Like  the  Fifth,  it  was  designed  for  the  none  too  il- 
lustrious Amateur  Society.*  In  the  ten  years  that  remained  of  his  life 
he  wrote  two  symphonies  in  full  scoring,  so  far  as  is  known.     . 


Kreissle  von  Helborn,  writing  the  first  considerable  biography  of 
Schubert  in   1865,  studying  his  subject  carefully  and  consulting  the 


*  This  was  not  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  of  which  the  composer  was  a  member. 
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acquaintances  of  the  composer  then  surviving,  got  wind  of  "a  symphony 
in  B  minor,  in  a  half-finished  state"  through  Joseph  Hiittenbrenner, 
Anselm's  brother.  "The  fragment,"  reported  Kreissle,  "in  the  posses- 
sion of  Anselm  Hiittenbrenner  of  Gratz,  is  said,  the  first  movement 
particularly,  to  be  of  great  beauty.  If  this  be  so,  Schubert's  intimate 
friend  would  do  well  to  emancipate  the  still  unknown  work  of  the 
master  he  so  highly  honors,  and  introduce  the  symphony  to  Schubert's 
admirers." 

A  worthy  suggestion!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Joseph  had  done  something 
about  introducing  the  symphony.  He  had  written  in  i860,  five  years 
before  Kreissle's  book,  to  Johann  Herbeck,  then  conductor  of  the 
Gesellchaft  der  Musikfreunde  concerts  in  Vienna,  informing  him  that 
his  brother  had  a  "treasure  in  Schubert's  B  minor  Symphony,  which 
we  put  on  a  level  with  the  great  symphony  in  C,  his  instrumental  swan 
song,  and  any  one  of  the  symphonies  by  Beethoven."  Herbeck  did  not 
act  on  this  advice  for  five  years,  perhaps  because  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
compelled  to  play  one  of  Anselm's  overtures,  which  might  have  been 
an  obligation  firmly  tied  to  the  Schubert  manuscript.  Or  perhaps  he 
mistrusted  this  sudden  enthusiasm  of  the  Hiittenbrenners,  bursting 
forth  after  a  silence  of  some  thirty  years,  during  which  the  sheets 
had  lain  yellowing  and  unnoticed  in  Anselm's  cabinet.  It  is  only 
too  evident  the  brothers  had  thought  of  it  as  merely  one  of  count- 
less Schubert  manuscripts.  As  the  other  posthumous  symphony,  the 
C  major,  the  "swan  song"  unearthed  by  Schumann  in  1839,  published 
in  1850,  began  at  last  to  dawn  upon  the  general  musical  consciousness, 
the  Hiittenbrenners  may  have  pulled  out  their  old  relic  and  won- 
dered whether  by  some  rare  stroke  of  luck  it  might  prove  another 
such  as  the  C  major  symphony.  A  reduction  for  piano  duet  was 
brought  forth  and  shown  to  "the  initiated"  among  their  friends.  But 
Anselm  Hiittenbrenner,  an  unsuccessful  and  embittered  composer, 
v/ho  had  retired  into  solitude  with  his  own  unplayed  manuscript,  was 
plainly  "difficult." 

At  length,  in  1865,  Herbeck  had  occasion  to  stop  at  Gratz,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  account  by  Ludwig  Herbeck  in  his  biography  of  his  father 
Johann  (1865).  Johann  Herbeck  sought  Anselm,  then  an  old  man, 
eking  out  his  last  years  in  seclusion  in  a  little  one-story  cottage  at 
Ober-Andritz.  Herbeck  made  his  approach  cautiously,  for  the  aged 
Anselm  had  grown  eccentric,  and  having  been  so  close  with  his  Schu- 
bert manuscript  in  the  past,  might  prove  balky.  Herbeck  sat  down 
in  a  neighboring  inn  where,  he  learned,  Anselm  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  his  breakfast.  Anselm  put  in  his  expected  appearance.  Herbeck 
accosted  him  and  after  some  casual  conversation  remarked:  "I  am  here 
to  ask  your  permission  to  produce  one  of  your  works  in  Vienna."  The 
word  "Vienna"  had  an  electric  effect  upon  the  old  man  who,  having 
finished  his  meal,  took  Herbeck  home  with  him.  The  workroom  was 
stuffed  with  yellow  and  dusty  papers,  all  in  confusion.  Anselm  showed 
his  own  manuscripts,  and  finally  Herbeck  chose  one  of  the  ten  over- 
tures for  performance.  "It  is  my  purpose,"  he  said,  "to  bring  forward 
three  contemporaries,  Schubert,  Hiittenbrenner,  and  Lachner,  in  one 
concert  before  the  Viennese  public.  It  would  naturally  be  very  appro- 
priate to  represent  Schubert  by  a  new  work."  "Oh,  I  have  still  a  lot 
of  things  by  Schubert,"  answered  the  old  man;  and  he  pulled  a  mass 
of  papers  out  of  an  old-fashioned  chest.  Herbeck  immediately  saw  on 
the  cover  of  a  manuscript  "Symphonie  in  H  moll,"  in  Schubert's  hand- 
writing. Herbeck  looked  the  symphony  over.  "This  would  do.  Will  you 
let  me  have  it  copied  immediately  at  my  cost?"  "There  is  no  hurry," 
answered  Anselm,  "take  it  with  you." 

The  symphony  was  accordingly  performed  by  Herbeck  at  a  Gesell- 
schaft  concert  in  Vienna,  December  17,  1865.  The  program  duly 
opened  with  an  overture  ("new")  ,  of  Hiittenbrenner.  The  symphony 
was  published  in  1867,  and  made  its  way  rapidly  to  fame. 


Alfred  Einstein's  Estimate  of  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony 

(From  "Schubert:  A,  Musical  Portrait") 

"A  study  of  the  two  completed  movements  provides  the  probable 
explanation  why  Schubert  let  matters  rest  at  that  point.  Unlike  the 
C  rr>ajor  Symphony,  they  have  never  been  criticized  for  their  'heav- 
enly length'  —  that  much-quoted  expression  of  Schumann's.  (Schu- 
mann's unhappy  phrase  may  have  been  meant  either  as  a  tribute 
or  as  an  affectionate  criticism.)  Schubert  wrote  a  superbly  integrated 
sonata  movement  of  extraordinary  tension,  which,  for  sheer  concen- 
tration, can  only  be  matched  by  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Fifth  Symphony.  But  so  far  as  this  movement  is  concerned,  any  com- 
parison with  Beethoven  is  misleading.  Among  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  'Unfinished'  are  its  dynamics,  but  they  are  fundamentally 
different   from   those   of  Beethoven,   the  great  master  of  dynamics. 
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Beethoven's  mighty  orchestral  crescendi  always  culminate  in  corre- 
spondingly mighty  outbursts.  With  Schubert  these  outbursts  are 
shorter,  as  it  were  more  dangerous,  and  the  contrasts  are  sharper  and 
more  clear-cut.  Beethoven  is  full  of  pathos;  Schubert  possessed  of  a 
daemon.  And  the  same  contrast  is  apparent  in  both  harmony  and 
melody.  Why  B  minor?  It  has  been  suggested  with  some  justification 
that  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  Schubert's  B  minor 
songs,  all  filled  with  a  mysterious  or  uncanny  sense  of  power  —  Der 
Unglilckliche,  for  example,  or  Der  Doppelgdnger.  But  this  first 
movement  springs  from  a  more  fathomless  source;  and  the  expression 
of  poignant  melancholy  and  the  outbursts  of  despair  could  be  an- 
swered only  by  the  innocence  of  the  Ldndler-like  second  subject,  which 
ventures  with  such  a  brave  show  of  courage  into  the  development. 
Here  once  more  is  a  sonata  movement  that  is  not  simply  a  'frame- 
work' but,  within  the  letter  and  spirit  of  conventional  rules,  a  masterly 
renewal  and  vindication  of  the  form. 

"The  second  movement,  an  Andante  (with  the  subsequent  addition 
of  'con  moto')  in  the  simplest  binary  form  with  coda,  is  not,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  D  major  or  A  major,  but  in  the  key  of  E  major, 
which  is  lifted  far  above  normality  and*beyond  traditional  emotion. 
One  might  here  suppose  the  influence  of  Beethoven  to  have  been  at 
work,  in  the  shape  of  the  Larghetto  of  his  Second  Symphony,  and 
once  again  any  comparison  would  be  inadmissible.  A  better  parallel 
would  be  the  Andante  of  Schubert's  own  B  major  Sonata.  Here 
there  is  no  longer  any  crescendo  or  diminuendo,  but  only  the  dynamic 
contrasts  between  loud  and  soft;  no  melodic  'development,'  but  only 
the  interplay  of  small  or  large  melodic  groups  of  magical  charm  and 
magical  euphony.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  boldness 
of  the  harmony  in  the  so-called  second  subject  and  in  the  modulations 
in  the  coda.  The  whole  movement,  in  its  mysterious  and  unfathomable 
beauty,  is  like  one  of  those  plants  whose  flowers  open  only  on  a  night 
of  the  full  moon. 

"It  is  obvious  why  Schubert  abandoned  work  on  this  symphony. 
He  could  not  'finish'  it,  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The  Scherzo,  which 
is  fairly  completely  sketched,  though  in  less  and  less  detail  (it  breaks 
off  after  the  first  section  of  the  Trio),  and  even  orchestrated  for  its 
first  nine  bars,  comes  as  a  commonplace  after  the  Andante.  In  an 
article  entitled  'The  Riddle  of  Schubert's  Unfinished  Symphony'  (The 
Music  Review,  II,  i  [1941]),  Hans  Gal  has  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  nothing  could  ever  have  been  fashioned  from  the  material  of  this 
Scherzo  which  could  have  approached  the  orginality,  power,  and 
skill,  of  the  two  preceding  movements.  It  is  exactly  what  happened 
in  the  case  of  Lazarus.  Are  we  to  believe  that  Schubert  was  not  fully 
aware  of  this  power?  He  had  already  written  too  much  that  was 
'finished,'  to  be  able  to  content  himself  with  anything  less  or  with 
anything  more  trivial." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  Op.  73 
By  Ernst  Toch 

Born  in  Vienna,  December  7,   1H87 


Composed  in  Zurich  in  1951  this  symphony  had  its  first  performance  by  -the 
Wiener  Symphoniker  at  the  Grosser  Musikvereins-Saal,  Vienna,  Herbert  Hiifner 
conducting,  January  11,  1952.*  It  was  performed  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  on 
May  6  of  this  year  at  a  \'olkskonzert  of  the  Tonhalle-Gesellschaft,  and  in  Los 
Angeles  by  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  November  20  last. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  3  trumpets,  3  horns,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  2  haips. 
piano    (4  hands)  ,   timpani    (2   players)    organ   and  strings. 

The  pianists  in  the  present  performances  will  be  Leo  Litwin  and  Joseph  Lewis. 

WHEN    this   symphony   had   its   first  performance   in   Vienna    tlie 
program  bore  a  message  from  the  composer,  here  translated  by 
himself: 

"For  many  years  I  had  been  moved  profoundly  by  the  figure  of  a  man 
whom  I  had  come  to  revere  more  than  any  of  those  who  live  todav 
and  equal  only  to  a  handful  of  those  who  lived  in  the  past.  This  vital 
experience  I  sought  to  express  in  the  words  of  my  dedication: 

To  the  man  who  kindled  this  work  in  me 
To  the  lonely  seer  in  a  time  of  darkness 
To  the  only  victor  in  a  world  of  victims 

ALBERT  SCHWEITZER 

(Schweitzer  and  I  have  never  met  personally,  and  I  had  never  in  any 
way  corresponded  with  him.) 

"Another  source  of  powerful  inspiration  has  been  to  me  the  Bible 
text: 

"  'I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou  bless  me.'  "  (Jacob's  struggle 
with  the  angel,  Genesis  XXXII/26.) 

"Thus,  after  completion  of  my  symphony  I  put  this  text  as  a  motto 
to  the  score,  hoping  that  it  might  vaguely  convey  in  words  that  which 
the  music  had  to  say.  For  as  my  work  proceeded  this  sentence  assumed 
ever  richer  and  more  varied  connotations.  The  very  life  of  Schweitzer 
appeared  to  me  as  a  symbolic  representation  of  it,  climaxed  by  his 
return  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  from  Europe  to  Lambarene,  the 
place  of  his  sacrifice  and  consecration.  Finally  —  as  it  may  be  experi- 
enced by  many  a  creative  artist  —  the  ever  so  imperious  smnmons  of 
the  work  itself  retroverted  to  the  author,  from  its  first  nebidous  con- 
ception up  to  the  last  stroke  of  the  pen:  'I  will  not  let  thee  go  except 
thou  bless  [complete]  me.' 

"It  must  remain  an  open  question  whether  a  work  can  be  brought 


*  The  composer's  First  Symphony,  Op.  72  (1950)  performed  at  the  same  time,  was  introduced 
by  this  orchestra  in  December,  1950.  It  bears  the  motto :  "Und  wenn  die  Welt  voll  Tcufel 
war,"  from  Martin  Luther.  An  earlier  symphony  composed  during  the  First  World  War 
with  chorus  and  solo  texts   from   Austrian    poets    was   never  performed   or   published. 
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nearer  to  the  comprehension  ot  the  listener  by  hints  as  to  the  history 
of  its  origin  in  the  mind  of  its  author.  Perhaps  the  author  is  the  only 
one  for  whom  this  has  any  relevance,  and  perhaps  the  listener  would 
be  better  served  by  a  naive  approach  to  the  music.  The  one  thing  on 
which  I  have  no  doubts  is  the  fact  that  form  analyses  and  discussions 
of  stylistic  problems  assuredly  lead  nowhere  and  are  of  use  to  no  one. 
I  therefore  beg  to  be  forgiven  if  I  have  attempted  to  lead  through 
another  door,  if  lead  there  must  be." 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  music,  intense  and  rhapsodical  in  character, 
builds  in  the  first  movement  and  last  two  to  powerful  climaxes.  The 
first  movement  thus  ends  with  a  broad  clear  statement  of  its  principal 
theme  by  the  strings  in  full  force.  The  second  movement  which  is 
marked  "sehr  leicht,  hilschend,  schatteyihajt,"  is  a  sort  of  scherzo  in 
which  a  basis  of  runs  or  arpeggio  passages  by  the  two  pianists  or  two 
harps  is  maintained,  at  last  resolving  to  a  flute  solo.  The  Adagio  is 
brief,  with  ornamental  figures  for  the  various  instruments.  This  move- 
ment works  up  to  a  tense  climax  and  subsides  into  silence  with  the 
voice  of  the  solo  violin.  The  final  Allegro  has  an  accompaniment  of 
persistent  running  figures  which  are  characteristic  of  the  whole  sym- 
phony. The  last  pages  are  molto  maestoso  for  the  full  orchestra  with 
organ. 

Ernst  Toch  studied  piano  in  Vienna  and  later  in  Frankfort-am-Main. 
As  a  composer  he  is  entirely  self-taught.  From  1913  to  1929  he  was  a 
teacher  at  the  Hochschule  fiir  Musik  in  Mannheim,  a  period  inter- 
rupted by  service  in  the  Austrian  army  during  the  First  World  War. 
Coming  to  America  he  taught  composition  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  in  New  York  in  1935.  He  was  appointed  professor 
of  composition  at  the  University  of  Southern  California  in  1940,  and 
it  is  in  California  that  he  has  become  an  American  citizen  and  made 
his  home. 

The  list  of  his  compositions  is  long;  it  includes  scores  for  several 
motion  pictures  made  for  Hollywood.  His  Concerto  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra,  Op.  38,  was  performed  by  this  orchestra  December  28, 
1928  with  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma  as  soloist,  and  repeated  in  1932  with 
the  composer  as  soloist.  His  Big  Ben,  Variation-Fantasy  on  the  West- 
minster Chimes,  had  its  first  performance  here  December  20,  1934. 
Other  works  performed  at  these  concerts  are  the  Little  Theatre  Suite, 
Op.  54  —  December  4,  1931,  Pinocchio,  a  Merry  Overture  —  November 
3,  1939  —  the  Bunte  Suite  for  Orchestra,  Op.  48,  March  25,  1932. 

[copyrighted] 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  tinder  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  1 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1.  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehiidi  Meniihin 
Handel  Water  Music 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 

Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Mozart  Overture,   "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Schutert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 
Overture  "Genoveva" 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 
Bach    Brandenburg    Concerto    No.    1,       Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmusik ; 
in    F;    Brandenburg    Concerto    No.  Serenade    No.    10,    in    B-Flat,    K. 

6,    in   B-Flat;    Suite   No.    1,   in   C ;  361;    Symphony    No.   36,   in    C,    K. 

Suite   No.   4,   in   D  425,   "Linz" ;   Symphony  No.  39,  in 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    in    E-  E-flat,    K.   543 

Flat.    "Eroica";    Symphony   No.    5,       „     ,    ^^^  4.    at     o   •     r.  t»*- 

in  C  Minor,  Op.  G7 ;  Symphony  No.       ProJcofleff  Concerto  No  2  in  G  Minor. 
9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral"  ^P-    ^^'    Heifetz,    violinist;     Sym- 

phony No.  5;  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F,  Op.  90  Op.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Violin  Concerto,  Ileifetz,  violinist 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-       ^«^«^  Bolero ;  Ma  M^re  L'Oye  Suite 

ford";    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G,       „  i    ^     *     c        v.  xt       o     4       « 

"Surprise";  Tov  Symphony  Schulert     Symphony     No.     8,     in     B 

Minor,  "Unfinished" 
Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell,  Tchaikovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

P^^"^^^  Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op. 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor. 

Ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Sihelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  St7'auss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play   (33^/^  r.p.m.)   and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only  : 

Charles  Munch  conducting :   Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet ;   Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick"  ;  Ravel,  La  Valse 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting :  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony ;  Wagner,  Prel- 
'iide  to  "Lohengrin." 


Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 
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Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium,  Providence 

Three  hundred  and  Nineteenth  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


FOURTH  PROGRAM 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  February  3,  1953,  at  8:15  o'clock 


GUIDO  CANTELLI,  Guest  Conductor 

Haydn .  Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  93 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  assai 

II.  Largo  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:   Allegretto 

IV.  Finale:   Presto  ma  non  troppo 

Stravinsky.  .  .  ."Jeu  de  Cartes"  ("Card  Game,"  Ballet  in  Three  Deals) 
Rossini Overture  to  "Semiramide" 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op,  64 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza 

III.  Valse:  Allegro  moderato 

IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso;  Allegro  vivace 


The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  will  be  broadcast  each  week  on 

Station  WGBH    (FM) . 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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GUIDO  CANTELLI 


GuiDo  Cantelli  was  born  in  Novara  (near  Milan) ,  Italy,  on  April 
27,  1920.  The  town  possessed  a  theatre,  and  a  military  band  of 
which  his  father  was  the  leader,  with  the  result  that  as  a  mere  boy 
Guido  had  the  experience  of  leading  the  band,  playing  in  the  theatre 
orchestra;  he  also  played  the  organ  and  sang  in  the  church  choir. 
At  14  he  received  a  diploma  as  pianist  from  the  Conservatorio  Giuseppe 
Verdi  in  Milan  where  he  later  studied  composition  with  Arrigo  Pebrolo 
and  Giorgio  Ghedini.  He  had  early  experience  conducting  opera  and 
concerts  at  Novara.  During  the  war  he  was  held  in  a  prison  camp  in 
Germany.  After  the  war  he  had  many  engagements  conducting  orches- 
tras in  Italy  including  the  orchestra  of  La  Scala  in  Milan,  where  in 
1948  his  talents  came  to  the  attention  of  Arturo  Toscanini.  It  was 
through  Toscanini's  recommendation  that  he  came  to  this  country 
and  conducted  the  NBC  Orchestra  as  guest.  He  has  since  conducted 
a  number  of  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MAJOR,  NO.  93 

By  Franz  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  in  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  in  Vienna,  May  31,  1809. 


This  symphony  was  composed  in  1791  as  one  of  the  first  set  of  six  ordered  for 
London  by  Johann  Peter  Salomon. 

The  only  previous  performance  by  this  orchestra  was  on  November  16,  1900, 
when  Wilhelm  Gericke  was  conductor.  The  orchestration  consists  of  2  flutes,  2  oboes, 
2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  introductory  Adagio  proceeds  with  fortissimo  chords  for  the 
full  orchestra,  twice  yielding  to  a  gentle  melodic  phrase  in  the 
strings.  The  principal  theme  is  a  sixteen-measure  melody  in  5/4  time, 
first  presented  by  the  strings.*  The  second  theme  (also  introduced 
by  the  strings)  is  briefer  and  more  adaptable  to  development,  accord- 
ingly taking  over  the  greater  part  of  the  movement— save  for  a  brief 
return  of  the  first  subject.  The  Largo  Cantabile  proposes  a  melody 
of  grace  and  charm  in  the  strings,  presently  re-enforced.  The  theme 
returns  periodically  in  the  manner  of  a  rondo  save  for  the  interruption 
by  a  more  agitated  section  in  triplets.  The  Minuet  states  its  tune 
with  the  full  orchestra;  each  phrase  of  the  Trio  is  announced  by  a 

*  This  melody,  simplified  and  made  slow  for  singing  purposes,  thus  losing  some  of  its 
character,  is  used  in  the  Episcopal  Hymnal,  No.  3,  with  the  opening  line  "Come,  my  soul, 
thou  must  be  waking." 
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quasi  fanfare  from  the  winds,  but  the  theme  thus  proclaimed  is  inno- 
cent and  unpretentious.  The  Finale  is  a  typical  contra-dance  rondo 
elaborately  treated  with  Haydn's  best  wit. 

The  twelve  symphonies  which  Haydn  in  his  mellow  sixties  wrote  for 
his  two  visits  to  London  in  1791  and  1794  were  certainly  the  final 
word  in  this  form  as  the  eighteenth  century  had  learned  to  view  it 
through  an  advance  to  an  incredible  point  of  perfection  under  Haydn 
and  Mozart.  To  compare  these  twelve  with  Mozart's  last  three  would 
lead  nowhere  at  all,  since  their  difference  is  simply  the  personal 
differences  of  the  two  artists.  But  a  specific  claim  of  Dr.  Karl  Geiringer, 
perhaps  the  foremost  of  Haydn  scholars,  can  hardly  be  challenged: 
"Never  before  did  the  composer  write  orchestral  works  of  equal 
value,  and  no  other  musician  composed  in  quick  succession  so  large 
a  number  of  great  symphonic  masterpieces."  When  Dr.  Geiringer 
declared  in  his  biography  that  "the  whole  nineteenth  century,  begin- 
ning with  Beethoven  and  ending  with  Brahms,  was  able  to  draw 
rich  inspiration  from  Haydn's  last  thirteen  symphonies"  (he  here 
includes  the  "Oxford") ,  he  had  in  mind  their  freshly  treated  recapitu- 
lations, their  richly  imaginative  codas,  in  general  their  tendency  to 
experiment,  and  their  prophecies  (especially  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
slow  movements)   of  the  Romantic  age  to  come. 
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Johann  Peter  Salomon,  a  German  violinist  who  had  settled  in  Lon- 
don and  organized  his  own  concerts,  never  forgetting  the  music  of 
Haydn,  visited  the  composer  in  Vienna  in   1790,  and  induced  him, 
not  without  persuasion,  to  make  the  longest  journey  of  his  life.  Haydn 
crossed   the  English   Channel   on   New  Year's   Day,    1791,   presented 
six  new  symphonies  at  Salomon's  concerts,  and    (in  deference  to  a 
custom  already  antiquated)    conducted  them  from  the  harpsichord. 
His  repeated  visit,  in  1794,  with  six  more  symphonies,  is  evidence  of 
the  enormous  success  from  every  point  of  view  of  Salomon's  enterprise. 
In  engaging  the  continental  celebrity  he  set  up  his  concerts  as  liberal 
and  forward-looking,  in  direct  rivalry  with  the  "Concert  of  Ancient 
Music,"  supported  by  the  Crown,  an  ultra-conservative  organization, 
to  which  Handel  was  God.  Haydn,  not  in  the  least  interested  in  a 
battle  of  musical  factions,  which  London  opinion  then  had  a  way 
of  savoring  as  we  do  a  political  contest  now,  was  second  to  none  in  his 
worship  of  Handel's  music,  and  proceeded  to  win  over  his  critical 
adversaries  by  the  charm  of  his  own  music. 
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At  first  he  had  looked  askance  at  his  journey  across  the  sea  into 
the  unknown.  The  English  were  an  outlandish  people,  with  customs  a 
well-bred  Austrian  could  never  account  for,  and  a  language  next  to 
impossible  to  understand.  On  the  other  hand,  this  Kapellmeister 
from  Esterhaz,  who  had  always  been  a  servant  in  effect,  however 
well  treated  by  his  Prince,  was  now  bound  by  nothing  in  the  world 
but  his  contract.  He  was  a  public  citizen  as  well  as  an  honored  guest. 
He  experienced  as  never  before  the  flattering  warmth  of  public  adula- 
tion, and  receptions  royal  and  otherwise  were  heaped  upon  him.  Even 
the  artist  who  will  never  admit  it  receives  a  stimulus  from  general 
esteem.  Haydn,  who  sometimes  wrote  slightingly  of  the  English  in 
his  private  diary,  openly  remarked  afterwards  that  it  required  the 
echo  of  acclaim  in  England  to  awaken  recognition  of  his  talents  in 
his  home  country.  Aside  from  all  matters  of  the  artist's  pride,  there 
was  the  bounteous  assurance  of  pounds  sterling.  After  his  second  visit, 
Haydn  carried  back  in  his  purse  1200  of  them  to  comfort  his  old 
age  at  home.  Let  us  hope  that  his  deeper  content  came  from  the 
privilege  of  having  a  larger  orchestra  than  ever  before  (including,  for 
his  second  visit,  clarinets) ,  with  men  who  would  willingly  adapt  them- 
selves to  his  ways. 

This  combination  of  favorable  circumstances  was  just  right  to 
awaken  in  Haydn  the  finest  and  fullest  flowering  of  his  symphonic 
genius.  The  London  symphonies  are  the  eloquent  evidence  of  this 
happy  result,  and  there  is  every  evidence  that  England  took  the  twelve 
symphonies  to  its  heart.  The  concerts  were  crowded,  and  another 
management  had  only  to  announce  a  work  of  Haydn  to  be  sure  of  an 
audience.  The  "Morning  Chronicle"  probably  voiced  the  general 
opinion  when  it  praised  the  ''agitating  modulations"  of  the  symphonies, 
and  the  "larmoyant  passages"  in  their  slow  movements.  These  move- 
ments were  usually  encored.  The  audiences  became  agreeably  aware 
of  a  new  musical  charm  which  did  not  depend  upon  massive  effects 
such  as  Handel  had  used,  nor  that  master's  methods  of  alternate 
choirs  in  orchestration.  Haydn  exploited  with  a  new  sort  of  grace 
and  humor  the  inner  voices  through  the  colors  of  individual  instru- 
ments. 

[  COPYRIGHTED  1 
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''JEU  DE  CARTES,  Ballet  en  trois  donnes" 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,  1882 


Stravinsky  composed  his  ballet  "The  Card  Game"  between  the  summer  of  1936 
and  the  end  of  the  year.  The  piece  was  performed  by  the  American  Ballet  (for 
which  it  was  composed)  on  April  27  of  1937,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  York.  George  Balanchine  was  in  charge  of  the  choreography;  Mr.  Stravinsky 
conducted.  The  ballet  as  a  concert  piece  (which  uses  the  score  unaltered)  was 
presented  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Eugene  Ormandy  conducting,  January 
14,  1938.  It  was  first  heard  in  Boston  when  Stravinsky  conducted  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  December  1,  1939,  repeated,  again  under  the  composer's  direc- 
tion, January  14,  1944,  and  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch  on  January  27, 

1950- 
The  orchestration  of  the  suite  is  as  follows:   2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and 

English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba, 

timpani,  bass  drum,  and  strings. 

WHEN  Stravinsky  was  asked  by  Mr.  Warburg  for  a  new  piece  to 
be  presented  by  the  American  Ballet,  he  had  already  contem- 
plated a  ballet  with  an  interplay  of  numerical  combinations,  with 
"Chiffres  dansants"  not  unlike  Schumann's  "Lettres  dansantes."  The 
action  was  to  be  implicit  in  the  music.  One  of  the  characters  would 
be  a  malignant  force  whose  ultimate  defeat  would  impart  a  moral 
conclusion  to  the  whole. 

The  ballet,  as  it  was  at  last  worked  out,  presented  an  enormous 
card  table,  the  cards  of  the  pack  represented  by  individual  dancers. 
The  shuffling  and  dealing  made  a  ceremonial  introduction  to  each  of 
the  three  deals.  According  to  the  mis-en-scene ,  at  the  end  of  each  play, 
giant  fingers,  which  might  have  been  those  of  invisible  croupiers,  re- 
moved the  cards. 

The  following  summary  is  that  of  the  composer: 

"The  characters  in  this  ballet  are  the  cards  in  a  game  of  poker,  dis- 
puted between  several  players  on  the  green  baize  table  of  a  gaming 
house.  At  each  deal  the  situation  is  complicated  by  the  endless  guiles 
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of  the  perfidious  Joker,  who  believes  himself  invincible  because  of  his 
ability  to  become  any  desired  card. 

"During  the  first  deal,  one  of  the  players  is  beaten,  but  the  other 
two  remain  with  even  'straights,'  although  one  of  them  holds  the 
Joker. 

"In  the  second  deal,  the  hand  which  holds  the  Joker  is  victorious, 
thanks  to  four  Aces  who  easily  beat  four  Queens. 

"Now  comes  the  third  deal.  The  action  grows  more  and  more  acute. 
This  time  it  is  a  struggle  between  three  Tlushes.*  Although  at  first 
victorious  over  one  adversary,  the  Joker,  strutting  at  the  head  of  a 
sequence  of  Spades,  is  beaten  by  a  'Royal  Flush'  in  Hearts.  This  puts 
an  end  to  his  malice  and  knavery.  As  La  Fontaine  once  said: 

'One  should  ever  struggle  against  wrongdoers. 

Peace,  I  grant,  is  perfect  in  its  way. 

But  what  purpose  does  it  serve 

With  enemies  who  do  not  keep  faith?'  " 

First  Deal  Second  Deal 

Introduction  Introduction 

Pas  d'action  March 

Dance  of  the  Joker  Variations  of  the  four  Queens 

Little  Waltz  Variation  of  the  Jack  of  Hearts  and  Coda 

March,  and  Ensemble 


Smart  Clothes  .  .  . 
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Third  Deal 
Introduction 
Waltz-Minuet 

Presto  (Combat  between  Spades  and  Hearts) 
Final  Dance   (Triumph  of  the  Hearts) 

The  music  is  played  without  interruption. 
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OVERTURE  TO  THE  OPERA  "SEMIRAMIDE" 

By  GiOACCHiNO  Antonio  Rossini 

Born  at  Pesaro,  Italy,  February  29,  1792;  died  at  Passy,  France,  November  13,  1868 


This  opera  in  two  acts  on  a  libretto  of  Gaetano  Rossi  (based  on  Voltaire's  tragedy 
of  the  same  name)  was  first  performed  at  the  Fenice  Theatre,  Venice,  February  3, 
1823.  It  ^^^  mounted  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  April  19,  1824;  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
London,  July  15,  1824;  ^^  the  Theatre  Italien,  Paris,  December  8,  1825.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Federal  Street  Theatre,  March  3,  1851. 

The  Overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum  and  strings. 

There  have  been  two  previous  performances  by  this  orchestra  —  February  23,  1923, 
and  January  14,  1939    (Daniele  Amfitheatrof  conducting) . 

WHEN  Rossini  visited  Vienna  in  the  year  1822,  the  young  man  had 
plentiful  assurance  of  the  extent  of  his  fame  beyond  his  own 
country,  for  he  was  idolized  in  the  Austrian  capital  as  his  opera 
"Zelmira"  was  performed.  Rossini,  who  knew  and  admired  Beethoven's 
"Eroica"  Symphony  and  his  then  recent  string  quartets,  asked  his 
friend  Carpani  to  arrange  for  a  visit  to  this  composer,  which  Carpani 
managed,  not  without  difficulty.  The  dandified  appearance  ot  the 
brilliantly  successful  Italian  composer  must  have  stood  out  in  contrast 
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to  that  of  the  unkempt  Beethoven  in  his  grubby  and  disordered  lodg- 
ings. Yet  Rossini  approached  the  elder  composer  with  sincere  defer- 
ence. He  has  left  this  description  of  the  visit: 

"The  familiar  portraits  of  Beethoven  give  a  good  general  idea  of 
what  he  looked  like,  but  no  picture  could  express  the  indefinable  sad- 
ness apparent  in  his  every  feature.  Under  the  thick  eyebrows  his  eyes 
shone  as  if  from  the  back  of  a  cavern;  they  were  small  but  they  seemed 
to  pierce.  His  voice  was  soft  and  rather  veiled. 

"When  we  entered,  he  at  first  paid  no  attention  but  continued  to 
correct  some  proofs.  Then  suddenly,  raising  his  head,  he  said  in  fairly 
good  Italian:  'Ah,  Rossini,  so  you're  the  composer  of  "The  Barber  of 
Seville."  I  congratulate  you;  it  is  an  excellent  opera  buffa  which  I  have 
read  with  great  pleasure.  It  will  be  played  as  long  as  Italian  Opera 
exists.  Never  try  to  write  anything  else  but  opera  buffa;  any  attempt 
to  succeed  in  another  style  would  be  to  do  violence  to  your  nature.' 

"  'But,'  interrupted  Carpani,  'Rossini  has  already  composed  a  large 
number  of  opere  serie  —  "Tancredi,"  "Otello/'  ''Mose."  I  sent  you 
the  scores  a  little  while  back  to  look  at.' 

"  'Yes,  and  I  looked  at  them,'  answered  Beethoven,  'but,  believe  me, 
opera  seria  is  ill  suited  to  the  Italians.  You  do  not  possess  sufficient 
musical  knowledge  to  deal  with  real  drama,  and  how,  in  Italy,  should 
you  acquire  it?  Nobody  can  touch  you  Italians  in  opera  buffa,  a  style 
ideally  fitted  to  your  language  and  temperament.  Look  at  Cimarosa; 
how  much  better  is  the  comic  part  of  his  operas  than  all  the  rest!  And 
the  same  is  true  of  Pergolesi.  You  Italians  have  a  high  opinion  of  his 
religious  music,  and  I  grant  that  there  is  much  feeling  in  the  "Stabat"; 
but  as  regards  form,  it  is  deficient  in  variety,  and  the  effect  is  monoto- 
nous. Now  "La  Serva  Padrona"  .  .  .!' 

"I  then  expressed  my  profound  admiration  for  his  genius  and  my 
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Ungloved  Criticism 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


^^TT'IGOROUS  musical  criticism  is  one 
of  my  most  fascinating  studies," 
Delver  Forfax  announced.  He  was  gloat- 
ing over  the  latest  addition  to  his  col- 
lection in  that  category. 

"Perhaps  you  remember  Tchaikov- 
sky's summary  of  Brahms'  symphonies.^ 
He  said:  'Brahms  heaps  pedestal  upon 
pedestal,  but  the  statue  never  emerges.' 

"In  some  ways,  that  blast  is  hard  to 
equal.  But  hold  on  to  your  hats  for  a  bigger  explosion !  Here's 
a  concert  reviewer  who  writes : 

"  'I  feel  at  times  that  the  composer  must  have  made 
a  bet,  for  all  that  his  reputation  was  worth,  that  he 
would  write  the  most  absolutely  hideous  thing  that  had 
ever  been  put  on  paper  —  and  won  it,  too.  The  passion 
for  the  fantastic  and  horrible  has  brought  composition 
to  a  pretty  pass  nowadays.' 

"That  was  what  one  critic  said  on  hearing  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  its  first  performance  of  any  work 
by  a  certain  composer.  The  composer  was  Tchaikovsky,  and 
his  music  was  Marche  Slave. 

"Placed  as  the  last  number  on  the  program  of  February 
23-24,  1883,  this  was  Boston's  introduction  to  the  orchestral 
works  of  Tchaikovsky." 


great  gratitude  for  having  been  allowed  to  voice  it  in  person.   He 
answered  with  a  deep  sigh:  'O,  un  infelice!' " 

Rossini  may  well  have  sensed  the  fundamental  soundness  of  these 
remarks,  even  though  he  could  have  argued  a  financial  and  popular 
success  with  opera  seria  beyond  the  other  composer's  most  hopeful 
dreams.  Beethoven,  who  legitimately  missed  any  deep  and  powerful 
current  in  Rossini's  attempts  at  putting  tragedy  to  music,  nevertheless 
must  have  inwardly  envied  Rossini's  knack  of  turning  tricks  of  the 
theatre,  writing  a  tune,  or  managing  an  ensemble  which  would  send 
the  operatic  public  into  transports  and  subdue  the  entrepreneurs  of 
Europe  into  fabulous  offers  of  gold. 

A  strange  pair,  these  two  made.  The  non-theatrical  Beethoven,  who 
spent  years  upon  one  opera,  made  it  irresistibly  moving  by  the  sheer 
intensity  of  his  belief  in  the  theme  of  loyalty  and  sacrifice,  conquered 
an  intractable  medium  by  the  very  momentum  of  his  zeal;  the  Italian 
whose  fortune  lay  in  his  facility,  who  cheerfully  accepted  almost  any 
preposterous  libretto,  well  knowing  that  he  could  cover  any  tragic 
episode  with  a  rousing  chorus  or  a  brilliant  air.  Beethoven  entirely 
lacked  that  instant  sparkle  of  melody,  that  easy  and  graceful  response 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  sometimes  put 
Rossini  very  close  indeed  to  Mozart  (whom  no  one  in  Europe  held 
in  greater  reverence  than  Rossini  himself) .  The  difference  between 
Beethoven  and  Rossini  is  well  instanced  by  Francis  Toye  in  his  read- 
able "Rossini:  A  Study  in  Tragi-Comedy";  while  Beethoven  found 
it  necessary  to  write  four  overtures  for  one  opera,  Rossini  found  it 
possible  to  fit  one  overture  to  three  operas.  Yet  Rossini  was  astute 
enough,  was  musician  enough,  to  sense  the  rareness  and  profundity  of 
Beethoven's  genius,  and  to  be  incensed  at  the  comparative  neglect  of 
it,  so  far  as  Vienna  at  large  was  concerned.  He  spoke  of  Beethoven 
at  a  dinner  at  Prince  Metternich's  and  tried  to  start  a  subscription 
towards  a  permanent  income  for  him.  People  only  shook  their  heads, 
assuring  Rossini,  truthfully  enough,  that,  "even  if  Beethoven  were 
provided  with  a  house,  he  would  very  soon  sell  it,  for  it  was  his  habit 
to  change  his  abode  every  six  months  and  his  servant  every  six  weeks." 

Less  than  a  year  after  the  encounter  of  the  two,  Rossini  went  to 
Venice  where  his  "Maometto"  was  mounted,  and  where  it  failed  mis- 
erably. There  were  remarks  in  the  press  to  the  effect  that  Rossini  could 
hardly  retrieve  himself  from  such  a  setback  with  a  new  opera  in  the 
little  time  that  remained  of  the  season.  The  composer,  now  on  his 
mettle,  and  remembering  perhaps  Beethoven's  piquing  remarks  about 
opera  seria,  forthwith  sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  tragedy  in  music  in 
the  grand  style  in  seven  days  less  than  the  forty  his  contract  allowed. 
"Semiramide"  stepped  forthwith  into  public  favor.  The  Venetian  pub- 
lic, assembled  for  their  carnival,  took  "Semiramide"  to  their  bosoms 
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after  a  short  preliminary  hesitation,  and  applauded  through  twenty- 
eight  consecutive  nights  its  overture,  its  more  taking  airs,  its  best 
concerted  numbers,  and  its  innovation  of  a  brass  band  upon  the  stage. 

The  plot  of  "Semiramide,"  long  a  favorite  subject  for  opera,  fol- 
lows the  lines  of  Greek  tragedy.  There  is  a  dispute  over  the  succession 
to  the  throne  of  Babylon.  Semiramis,  the  widowed  Queen,  names 
Arsace,  a  young  general  in  the  army,  to  become  the  new  monarch 
and  her  consort.  The  shade  of  Nino,  the  dead  king,  appears  and 
accuses  her  of  his  murder  by  poison.  Arsace  is  later  revealed  to  be  her 
own  son,  whom  all  had  believed  to  have  been  killed  in  battle.  Arsace 
descends  into  the  tomb  of  Nino,  and  thinking  to  kill  his  rival  in  the 
darkness,  kills  his  own  mother  with  his  father's  sword.  The  crime  of 
Semiramis  is  expiated. 

The  Overture  departs  from  the  custom  of  Rossini  in  introducing 
subjects  from  the  opera  itself.  The  andantino  which  follows  the  short 
introductory  allegro  is  taken  from  the  quintet  in  the  first  act  where 
the  queen  demands  and  receives  the  homage  of  her  subjects.  A  theme 
from  the  final  brilliant  allegro  of  the  overture  is  found  in  a  chorus 
of  the  second  act  (No.  13)  in  which  Arsace  is  told  that  he  must  slay 
both  his  enemy,  Assur,  and  Semiramis  herself. 

Philip  Hale  has  pointed  out  that  there  are  at  least  thirty  operas  in 
which  Semiramis  figures  as  heroine.  ''Many  legends  concerning  her 
have  come  down  to  us,  some  of  them  strange  and  even  monstrous.  In 
1910  Professor  Lehmann-Haupt  of  the  Berlin  University  rehabilitated 
her.  It  seems  that  she  lived  about  800  b.c;  that  her  real  name  was 
Sammurpamat;  that  Ninus  was  her  son,  not  her  husband;  that  she 
was  probably  a  Babylonian;  that,  a  woman,  whose  influence  outlasted 
her  reign,  she  waged  wars  against  the  Indo-Germanic  Medes  and 
against  the  Chaldeans.  The  Semiramis  Canal  which  irrigates  a  great 
part  of  the  Plain  of  Van  dates  from  about  the  time  of  the  Queen,  and 
the  city  of  Van  is  called  by  the  Armenians,  Semiramis." 
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FIFTH  SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  64 

By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  August  of  1888,  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony  was  first  performed 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  November  17  under  the  composer's  direction. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  Theodor 
Ave-Lallemant  of  Hamburg. 

Tchaikovsky's  slight  opinion  of  his  Fifth  Symphony  as  compared 
to  his  ardent  belief  in  his  Fourth  and  Sixth  is  a  curious  fact,  com- 
ing as  it  did  from  the  incorrigible  self-analyst  who  had  so  much  to 
say  to  his  intimate  friends  about  his  doubts  and  beliefs  as  to  the  prog- 
ress of  his  music.  He  never  hesitated  to  tell,  for  example,  when  he  was 
composing  from  the  urge  to  compose  and  when  he  was  forcing  himself 
to  do  it;  when  he  was  writing  "to  order,"  and  when  he  was  not. 

Usually  the  opinion  of  the  composer  has  coincided  with  that  of 
posterity.  The  Fifth  Symphony  is  probably  the  most  notable  exception. 
Of  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Sixth  he  was  always  proud.  The 
^'Manfred"  Symphony  he  "hated,"  and  considered  destroying  all  but 
the  opening  movement.  The  two  of  his  operas  which  he  always  de- 
fended have  proved  to  be  the  principal  survivors  —  ''Eugene  Onegin" 
and  "Pique  Dame."  The  former  he  staunchly  believed  in,  despite  its 
early  failures.  But  the  "1812"  Overture  was  an  occasional  piece  for 
which  he  always  felt  it  necessary  to  apologize,  and  his  Ballet  "Nut- 
cracker" never  had  a  warm  word  from  its  composer.  He  always  looked 
upon  it  as  an  uncongenial  subject,  an  annoying  commission. 

As  for  the  Fifth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  seems  to  have  been  skeptical 
about  it  from  the  start.  "To  speak  frankly,"  he  wrote  to  Modeste  in 
May,  "I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for  creative  work.  What  does  this  mean? 
Have  I  written  myself  out?*  No  ideas,  no  inclination!  Still  I  am 
hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little,  material  for  a  symphony."  To  Mme. 
von  Meek,  a  month  later—  "Have  I  told  you  that  I  intend  to  write  a 
symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now  inspiration  seems  to 
have  come.  However,  we  shall  see."  In  August,  with  the  symphony 
"half  orchestrated,"  the  listless  mood  still  prevailed:  "When  I  am  old 
and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my  time  in  growing 
flowers.  My  age  —  although  I  am  not  very  old  [he  was  forty-eight]  — 


•  Apparently  Tchaikovsky  had  not  forgotten  the  remark  to  this  effect  made  by  a  critic  in 
Moscow  six  years  earlier,  about  his  violin  concerto.  The  composer  must  have  been  unpleas- 
antly aware  that  since  that  time  he  had  written  no  work  in  a  large  form,  which  had  had 
more  than  a  "succes  d'estime.'*  The  operas  "Mazeppa"  and  "The  Enchantress"  had  fallen 
far  short  of  his  expectations.  In  the  programme  symphony,  "Manfred,"  he  had  never  fully 
believed.  Of  the  orchestral  suites,  only  the  third  had  had  a  pronounced  success. 
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begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become  very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play  the 
pianoforte  or  read  at  night  as  I  used  to  do."t  Three  weeks  later  he 
reports  briefly  that  he  has  "finished  the  Symphony." 

The  first  performances,  which  he  conducted  in  St.  Petersburg  on 
November  17  and  24,  1888,  were  a  popular  success,  but  Tchaikovsky 
wrote  to  his  patroness  that  he  considered  his  Symphony  "a  failure." 
He  still  found  in  it  "something  repellent,  something  superfluous, 
patchy,  and  insincere,  which  the  public  instinctively  recognizes."  He 
did  not  accept  their  applause  as  proof  of  enthusiasm;  they  were  only 
being  polite.  "Am  I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat 
and  ring  the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through 
our  Symphony  [the  Fourth].  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably 
superior  it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!"  But  the  musicians  plainly  liked  his 
Fifth  Symphony,  both  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Prague.  When  its  success 
in  Hamburg  was  outstanding,  he  wrote  to  Davidov:  "The  Fifth  Sym- 
phony was  magnificently  played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after 
having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time."  This  was  written  on 
the  crest  of  its  immediate  success.  Later,  his  misgivings  returned. 

The  fact  that  Germany  became  a  field  of  conquest  by  the  Fifth 
Symphony  must  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Tchaikovsky's 
change  of  heart  about  the  piece.  Central  Europe  had  been  slow  to 
awake  to  his  existence  and  then  had  been  reluctant  to  accept  him  as  a 
composer  of  true  importance.  As  a  visitor,  he  had  been  befriended  by 
individual  musicians.  Von  Biilow  had  taken  up  his  cause  with  charac- 
teristic zeal.  Bilse  had  conducted  his  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  in  Berlin, 
and,  fighting  against  a  general  disapproval,  had  repeated  the  work. 
"These  ear-splitting  effects,"  wrote  a  critic,  "seem  to  us  too  much 
even  for  hell  itself."  The  conservative  ones  had  been  offended  by  the 
"excesses"  of  Tchaikovsky  and  what  seemed  to  them  his  violation  of 
all  the  classical  proprieties.  Year  by  year  this  disapproval  was  worn 
down.  To  their  surprise,  they  found  his  Trio  and  Second  Quartet  to 
be  reasonable  and  listenable  music.  Audiences  were  impressed  by  the 
Fourth  Symphony,  and  when  the  Piano  Concerto  began  to  make  its 
way,  the  critics  who  had  condemned  it  outright  were  compelled  to 
revise  their  first  impressions. 

Ernest  Newman  writes: 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  the  sixth  symphony,  admittedly 
based  on  a  programme,  leaves  us  here  and  there  with  a  sense  that  we 
are  missing  the  connecting  thread,  the  fifth  symphony,  though  to  the 
casual  eye  not  at  all  programmistic,  bears  the  strongest  internal  evi- 
dences of  having  been  written  to  a  programme.  The  feeling  that  this 
is  so  is  mainly  due   to  the  recurrence,   in  each  movement,   of  the 


t  Tchaikovsky's  remarks  in  his  last  years  about  the  coming  of  old  age  were  a  fear  that  his 
creative  powers  would  fail.  His  doubts  about  the  Fifth  Symphony  were  connected  with  this 
fear, 
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theme  with  which  the  symphony  begins.  This  produces  a  feeling  of 
unity  that  irresistibly  suggests  one  central  controlling  purpose.  The 
theme  in  question  is  peculiarly  sombre  and  fateful.  It  recurs  twice 
in  the  following  andante,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  waltz  that 
constitutes  the  third  movement.  In  the  finale,  the  treatment  of  it  is 
especially  remarkable.  It  serves,  transposed  into  the  major,  to  com- 
mence this  movement;  it  makes  more  than  one  reappearance  after- 
wards. But  this  is  not  all  the  thematic  filiation  this  symphony  reveals. 
One  of  the  themes  of  the  second  movement—  the  andante  —  also  recurs 
in  the  finale,  while  the  opening  subject  proper  of  the  finale  (following 
the  introduction)  is  plainly  based  on  the  opening  subject  of  the  whole 
symphony.  Lastly,  the  first  subject  of  the  allegro  of  the  first  movement 
reappears  in  the  major,  on  the  last  page  but  two  of  the  score,  to  the 
same  accompaniment  as  in  the  allegro.  So  that  —  to  sum  the  matter  up 
concisely  —  the  fourth  movement  contains  two  themes  from  the  first 
and  one  from  the  second;  the  third  and  second  movements  each  con- 
tain one  theme  from  the  first  —  a  scheme  that  is  certainly  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  symphony.  No  one,  I  think,  will  venture 
to  assert  that  so  elaborate  a  system  of  thematic  repetition  as  this  is  due 
to  mere  caprice;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  Tchaikovsky  should  have  in- 
dulged in  it  at  all  if  his  object  had  been  merely  to  write  a  'symphony 
in  four  movements.'  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  work  em- 
bodies an  emotional  sequence  of  some  kind.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  we 
have  no  definite  clew  to  this;  but  even  on  the  face  of  the  matter  as  it 
now  stands  the  general  purport  of  the  symphony  is  quite  plain.* 

"The  gloomy,  mysterious  opening  theme  suggests  the  leaden,  delib- 
erate tread  of  fate.  The  allegro,  after  experimenting  in  many  moods, 
ends  mournfully  and  almost  wearily.  The  beauty  of  the  andante  is 
twice  broken  in  upon  by  the  first  sombre  theme.  The  third  movement 
—  the  waltz  —  is  never  really  gay;  there  is  always  the  suggestion  of 
impending  fate  in  it;  while  at  times  the  scale  passages  for  the  strings 
give  it  an  eerie,  ghostly  character.  At  the  end  of  this  also  there  comes 
the  heavy,  muffled  tread  of  the  veiled  figure  that  is  suggested  by  the 
opening  theme.  Finally,  the  last  movement  shows  us,  as  it  were,  the 
emotional  transformation  of  this  theme,  evidently  in  harmony  with 
a  change  in  the  part  it  now  plays  in  the  curious  drama.  It  is  in  the 
major  instead  of  in  the  minor;  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  weariness 
and  foreboding,  but  bold,  vigorous,  emphatic,  self-confident.  What 
may  be  the  precise  significance  of  the  beautiful  theme  from  the  second 
movement  that  reappears  in  the  finale  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  transmutation  which  the  first  subject  of  the 
allegro  undergoes,  just  before  the  close  of  the  symphony,  is  of  the 
same  psychological  order  as  that  of  the  'fate'  motive  —  a  change  from 
clouds  to  sunshine,  from  defeat  to  triumph." 


*  Since  these  words  were  written,  the  tentative  sketch  of  a  program  was  found  in  the 
notebooks  of  Tchaikovsky  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Klin.  They  contain 
the  following  notation  for  the  Fifth  Symphony :  "Program  of  the  First  Movement  of  the 
Symphony :  Introduction.  Complete  resignation  before  Fate,  or,  which  is  the  same,  before 
the  inscrutable  predestination  of  Providence.  Allegro  (I)  Murmurs,  doubts,  plaints,  reproaches 
against  XXX  [three  crosses  in  the  original],  (II)  Shall  I  throw  myself  in  the  embraces  of 
Faith?  ?  ?  [three  question  marks  in  the  original].  [On  the  corner  of  the  leaf]  a  wonderful 
program,  if  I  could  only  carry  it  out." 
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OVERTURE  TO  BYRON'S   "MANFRED,"   Op.    115 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  in  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  in  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Schumann  composed  his  music  for  Byron's  "Manfred"  in  the  latter  part  of  1848. 
The  Overture,  completed  on  November  4  at  Dresden,  had  its  first  concert  per- 
formance at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig,  March  14,  1852,  as  part  of  a  "Schumann 
evening,"  when  Robert  conducted  from  the  manuscript.  The  first  performance  of 
the  complete  music  —  a  stage  production  —  was  given  at  Weimar  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Franz  Liszt,  June  13,  1852.  The  first  concert  performance  was  at  Leipzig, 
March  14,  1859,  when  Schumann  conducted.  The  Overture  was  first  played  in 
New  York  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  November  21,  1857,  The  complete  "Manfred" 
music  was  performed  by  the  same  orchestra  May  8,  1869,  when  Edwin  Booth  im- 
personated Manfred.  The  Overture  was  first  performed  in  Boston  at  a  Harvard 
Musical  Association  concert  November  17,  1869.  The  complete  music  was  first  heard 
in  Boston  when  the  Cecilia  Society  performed  it  April  24,  1880.  Howard  Malcolm 
Ticknor  was  the  reader.  The  Overture  was  first  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  February  24,  1882,  and  was  last  heard  in  the  series  December  10,  1948, 
Leonard  Bernstein  conducting.  The  complete  "Manfred"  music  was  first  performed  by 
this  orchestra  March  21,  1884,  and  again  in  1886,  1892  and  1899.  Three  orchestral 
excerpts  were  performed  under  M.  Monteux's  direction  April  14,  1922. 

The  Overture  calls  for  the  following  orchestra:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

DOES  anybody  read  Manfred  or  for  that  matter  Childe  Harold 
today?"  wrote  Philip  Hale  as  long  ago  as  1899  (Boston  Journal, 
April  9) .  "Is  not  the  hero  at  rest  and  buried  with  the  Giaour,  Lara, 
Childe  Harold,  and  the  other  scowling,  mysterious,  gloomy,  melo- 
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dramatic  puppets  contrived  and  dressed  by  the  noble  Lord,  whose 
favorite  tipple  was  gin  and  water?" 

We  shall  refrain  from  inquiring  how  many  people  read  Manfred 
these  many  years  later,  or,  doing  so,  respond  to  the  dark  despair  of 
the  Byronic  figure  as,  oppressed  by  a  past  guilt,  he  stands  upon  the 
Jungfrau  and  rejects  nature  with  its  beauties  as  well  as  mankind 
with  its  frailties,  commands  all  wisdom,  Faust-wise,  except  the  riddle 
which  even  the  supernatural  spirits  he  summons  cannot  answer  for 
him.  That  riddle  is  the  riddle  of  Hamlet:  Will  death  bring  the  re- 
lease of  oblivion?  Byron,  like  Goethe,  like  Shakespeare,  had  a  tre- 
mendous hold  upon  the  imaginations  of  composers  in  the  mid- 
century.  Schumann's  belief  in  Manfred,  as  expressed  in  music,  can 
still  move  us  a  hundred  years  later,  even  though  the  pulse  of  the 
poem  itself  may  have  weakened  for  some.  Yet  there  is  cosmic  ex- 
panse in  Manfred,  Alpine  altitude,  as  when,  standing  "alone  upon 
the  cliffs,"  he  sees  an  eagle  passing: 

"Ay. 

Thou  winged  and  cloud-cleaving  minister, 
Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven, 
Well  may'st  thou  swoop  so  near  me  —  I  should  be 
Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets;  thou  art  gone 
Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee;  but  thine 
Yet  pierces  downward,  onward,  or  above. 
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With  a  pervading  vision.  —  Beautiful! 

Wow  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  worldl 

How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself; 

But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we, 

Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 

To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 

A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 

The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride. 

Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will 

Till  our  mortality  predominates. 

And  all  men  are  —  what  they  name  not  to  themselves 

And  trust  not  to  each  other." 

The  apt  imagery  of  Byron  and  his  adroit  euphony  could  have 
meant  little  to  Schumann*;  no  more  than  it  could  have  meant  to 
Tchaikovsky,  writing  his  Manfred  Symphony,  or  Berlioz,  writing 
his  Harold  in  Italy.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  three  com- 
posers together  could  have  mustered  enough  English  to  savor  two 
consecutive  lines  in  the  original.  But  the  sense  of  contemplation  with- 
drawn from  the  world,  the  luxury  of  pessimism  and  extravagance  of 
fervor,  the  fascination  of  the  supernatural,  some  of  the  praise  of  nature, 
evidently  came  through  in  the  translations  into  many  languages.  It 
must  have  been  so,  for  Byron  was  often  more  admired  and  praised 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  in  his  own  country. 


*  Schumann  necessarily  abridged  some  parts  of  the  poem  which  he  set  to  music.  Most  of 
the  splendid  soliloquy  from  which  the  above  quotation  is  taken  is  omitted  in  concert  per- 
formance. 
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Schumann,  according  to  his  biographer  Wasielewski,  read  Man- 
fred aloud  before  two  friends  at  Diisseldorf  (presumably  in  the 
translation  by  Posgaru) ,  "burst  into  tears,  and  was  so  overcome  that 
he  could  go  no  further."  The  writer  explains  this  by  the  close  affinity 
of  Schumann  and  the  hero  of  the  poem.  "For  what  is  this  Byronic 
Manfred  but  a  restless,  wandering,  distracted  man,  tormented  by 
fearful  thoughts,  and  the  mad,  soul-destroying  intercourse  with  spirits 
—  which  must  of  course  be  taken  symbolically  —  was  also  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  Schumann's  last  illness.  .  .  .  The  overture,  indeed,  might 
contend  for  superiority  with  all  others;  it  is  a  powerful  soul  paint- 
ing, full  of  tragico-pathetic  flights,  and  quite  surpassing  all  his  other 
instrumental  works  in  intellectual  grandeur.  We  feel  that  it  was  com- 
posed with  rare  devotion  and  unusual  outlay  of  mental  power.  Its 
nature  is  in  concord  with  the  poem  —  of  a  gloomy,  melancholy,  but 
sometimes  passionate  and  demoniac  tint." 

The  Overture  has  often  been  singled  out  for  praise.  Robert  Schu- 
mann, who  without  conceit  could  be  confident  as  well  as  dubious 
about  his  own  music,  thought  well  of  the  Overture  in  particular  and 
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ivrote  to  his  friend  Liszt,  who  was  about  to  produce  "Manfred"  at 
Weimar:  "As  to  the  music,  dear  friend,  I  hope  you  will  like  the  Over- 
ture. I  really  consider  it  one  of  the  finest  of  my  brain  children  and 
wish  you  may  agree  with  me."  When  the  first  section  of  the  "Manfred" 
music,  including  the  Overture,  was  completed  on  November  14,  1848, 
Robert  brought  home  a  bottle  of  champagne,  according  to  a  pleasant 
custom  of  the  Schumann  household,  and  Clara  invited  friends  for  a 
little  "birthday  celebration"  of  the  new  score.  The  complete  music, 
which  consists  of  entr'actes,  choruses  of  "spirits,"  and  an  occasional 
undercurrent  to  the  spoken  text,  has  been  performed  with  success, 
out  the  Overture  has  received  the  highest  praise.  Frederick  Niecks, 
Schumann's  principal  biographer,  considered  it  not  only  Schumann's 
"greatest  achievement  as  a  composer  of  program  music,"  but  his  great- 
est "as  a  composer  generally,"  and  "one  of  the  most  original  and 
greatest   orchestral    compositions    ever   conceived,    one   of   the   most 
powerful  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  sombre  soul  portraits  ever  painted.  .  .  . 
The  sombreness  is  nowhere  relieved,  although  contrast  to  the  dark 
brooding  and  the  surging  agitation  of  despair  is  obtained  by   the 
tender,  longing,  regretful  recollection  of  Astarte,  the  destroyed  be- 
loved one."  H.  E.  Krehbiel  considered  this  as  the  "most  profoundly 
subjective"  of  Schumann's  works,  "as  consistently  as  the  prelude  to 
Wagner's  Tristan  und  Isolde  an  effort  to  delineate  soul  states  and 
struggles  without  the  help  of  external  things.  To  understand  it  one 
must  recall  the  figure  in  Byron's  poem  —  the  strong  man  torn  by  re- 
morse, struggling  with  himself,  bending  supernatural  powers  to  his 
will,  yearning  for  forgiveness  and  death,  tortured  by  a  pitiless  con- 
science, living  in  a  solitude  which  was  solitude  no  more,  'but  peopled 
with  the  furies,'  condemned  by  his  own  sin  to  number 

'Ages  —  ages  — 
Space  and  eternity  —  and  consciousness, 
With  the  fierce  thirst  of  death  —  and  still  unslaked!'  " 

Paul  Graf  Waldersee  has  described  the  Overture,  in  " Musikalische 
Vortrdge,"  as  "a  deeply  earnest  picture  of  the  soul,  which  describes 
in  the  most  affecting  manner  the  torture  and  conflict  of  the  human 
heart,   gradually  dying  out,   in   allusion   to   the   liberation  wrought 
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through  death.  It  is  always  a  dangerous  thing  to  approach  such  a 
creation  with  the  intellectual  dissecting  knife  and  seek  to  read  from 
it  the  definite  ideas  of  the  composer.  In  this  special  case  one  can  hardly 
err,  if  he  assumes  that  the  master  wished  to  indicate  two  fundamental 
moods  of  feeling:  on  the  one  hand  that  of  anguish,  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  sin  —  the  unrest  that  is  coupled  with  resistance  to  divine 
and  human  laws;  on  the  other,  that  of  patience,  of  forgiveness  —  in  a 
word,  of  love  —  so  that  to  the  soul's  life  of  Manfred  he  might  offset 
that  of  Astarte.  The  rhythmic  precipitancy  in  the  first  measure  of  the 
Overture  transports  us  at  once  into  a  state  of  excited  expectation. 
After  a  short  slow  movement,  the  development  begins  in  passionate 
tempo,  the  portrayal  of  the  restless  and  tormented  mood.  It  is  the 
syncope,  employed  continually  in  the  motive,  that  indicates  the  con- 
flict of  the  soul.  This  storms  itself  out,  and  then  appears  the  expres- 
sion of  a  melancholy,  milder  mood.  Mysteriously,  in  the  pianissimo, 
three  trumpets  are  introduced  in  isolated  chords:  a  warning  from  an- 
other world.  But  the  evil  spirits  cannot  be  reduced  to  silence;  with 
increased  intensity  of  passion  the  struggle  begins  anew.  The  battle 
rages  hotly,  but  in  the  pauses  of  the  fight  resound  voices  of  reconcilia- 
tion. At  last  the  strength  is  exhausted,  the  pulse  beats  slower,  the  un- 
rest is  assuaged,  the  music  gradually  dies  away.  A  slow  movement, 
nearly  related  to  the  introduction,  leads  to  the  conclusion.  With  this 
Overture  Schumann  has  created  one  of  his  most  important  instru- 
mental works."  [copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONIC  METAMORPHOSIS  OF  THEMtb 
BY  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

By  Paul  Hindemith 
Born  at  Hanau,  Germany,  November  16,  1895 


Paul  Hindemith  completed  his  "Metamorphosis"  in  August,  1943.  It  had  its 
first  performance  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  on  January  20, 
1944,  Arthur  Rodzinski   conducting. 

It  was  performed  at  these  concerts  January  26,  1945,  George  Szell  conducting, 
and  October  29,  1948,  when  Richard  Burgin  conducted. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 

2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets, 

3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  military  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  small  gong,  glockenspiel,  bells,  and  strings. 

THE  Symphonic  Metamorphosis,  which,  by  the  nature  and  order  of 
its  four  movements,  would  suggest  a  symphony,  uses  for  thematic 
material  themes  from  the  lesser  known  music  of  Weber.  The  themes 
from  the  first  movement,  the  Andantino  and  the  March  Finale,  have 
been  taken  from  Weber's  music  for  piano,  four  hands.  The  thematic 
basis  of  the  Scherzo  is  derived  from  Weber's  Incidental  Music  to 
Schiller's  pl^y, Turandot.*  When  the  Metamorphosis  was  performed 
in   New   York,   the   program  stated:    "None   of   these   fragments,   in 

*  Schiller's  play  was  based  upon  Carlo  Gozzi.  Weber  contributed,  in  1809,  seven  numbers, 
of  which  he  had  written  the  "Overtura  Chinesa"  in  1806.  The  opening  subject,  which 
Hindemith  has   used,    was   borrowed   by   Weber   from   Rousseau's   Dictionary   of   Music. 
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Hindemith's   opinion,   represents   Weber   at   his   best.   Consequently, 
he  has  made  alterations  to  suit  his  requirements." 

In  the  first  movement,  Allegro  2-4,  the  orchestra  at  once  proposes 
(and  repeats)  the  theme.  It  is  briefly  elaborated  before  a  second  and 
more  vociferous  theme  is  set  forth  (and  likewise  repeated) .  The  work- 
ing out  is  concise.  The  Scherzo  was  characterized  by  Olin  Downes  after 
the  first  performance  as  "chinoiserie."  The  flute  first  plays  the  rather 
florid  theme,  which,  after  punctuation  by  an  exotic  battery,  passes  to 
the  lower  strings  at  a  livelier  tempo.  Presently  the  horns  take  the  bur- 
den, and  a  rapid  running  figure  is  introduced  with  trilling  woodwinds. 
There  is  a  climax  of  sonority  and  a  dying  away,  the  percussion  adding 
its  color.  In  the  Andantino  (6-8)  the  winds  carry  the  melody  for  the 
most  part,  the  flute  surmounting  the  last  pages  with  ornamental  figures. 
This  leads  directly  into  a  brisk  march  movement,  accentuated  with 
snare  drum  and  various  percussive  instruments. 

The  early  growth  of  Hindemith  as  a  composer  was  inevitably 
influenced  by  the  reaction  from  Wagnerian  romanticism,  and  by  the  dis- 
illusion resulting  from  the  World  War,  and  coinciding  with  his  young 
manhood.  His  first  works  were  touched  with  Wagner,  Strauss,  or 
French  impressionism,  but  he  soon  developed  an  independent  style. 
Alert  for  innovation,  experimental  by  nature,  he  could  not  accept 
ready-made  traditional  ways.  He  was  bound  to  be  affected  by  the 
pioneering  Schoenberg  as  the  Austrian  threw  romantic  inflation  over- 
board and  carried  a  stripped  chromaticism  into  smaller  forms  ap- 
proaching the  logical  conclusion  of  twelve-tonal  equality.  "Atonal" 
tendencies  were  remarked  in  the  music  of  Hindemith  in  the  early 
twenties.  But  he  has  not  been  disposed  to  cut  loose  from  the  anchor 
of  definite  tonality,  and  to  push  himself  adrift  upon  the  vast  and 
uncharted  sea  of  twelve-tonal  emancipation.  He  may  well  have  been 
assisted   by    this    school    in    finding    freedom    and    independence    of 
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The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
List  of  Providence   Members  for  Season    1952-1953 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge  with  deep 
appreciation  their  gratitude  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as  Friends  of  the 
Orchestra  this  Season  and  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  their  thanks  in 
particular  to  those  members  in  Providence  whose  names  appear  on  the 
following  pages: 
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Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Mrs.  R.  Edward  Annin 

Mr.  Donald  S.  Babcock 

Mr.  J.  Deming  Bacon 

Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Baker 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Norman  V.  Ballou 

Mrs.  Paul  Bardach 

Mrs.  Frederick  O.  Bartlett 

Beethoven  Club  of  Providence 

Dr.  and  Mrs. 
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Music  Teachers'  Society 

Misses  Ada  and 

Janet  Blinkhorn 
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Miss  Harriet  M.  Briggs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Brooks 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Miss  Maria  L.  Camardo 
Mrs.  Wallace  Campbell 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Francis    H.    Chafee 

Chaminade    Club 

Chopin  Club  of  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  T.  Clapp 

Mrs.  Sidney  Clifford 

Miss  Genette  T.  Collins 
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Mrs.  George  E.  Comery 
Miss  Alice  M.  Comstock 
Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon 
Mr.  William  G.  Congdon 
Mrs.  Gammell  Cross 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Cutt? 

Miss  Mary  Daboll 
Mrs,  Murray  S.  Danforth 
Mr.  W.  W.  Dempster 
Mrs.  Paul  Churchill  DeWolf 
Miss  Myrtle  T.  Dexter 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Dresser 
Miss  Flora  E.  Dutton 
Miss  Margaret  B.  Dykes 

Miss   Edith  W.   Edwards 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  H.  Edwards 
Mr.  Irving  N.  Espo 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Est^ 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Howard  L.  Fales 

Miss  Louise  M.  Fish 

Mrs.  Paul  Fletcher 

Mrs.  Clarke  F.  Freeman 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Freeman 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Fuller 

Mr.  Murray  Gartner 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  J.  Gately 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Gershman 

Mrs.  R.  H.  I.  Goddard,  Jr. 

Miss  Gilda  Greene 

Mrs.    Joseph  Warren 

Greene,  Jr. 
Mrs.  William  Bates 

Greenough 
Mrs.  Morris  Grossman 

Mrs.   Henry  C.  Hart 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Hazard 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frank  L.  Hinckley 
Mrs.  Paul  H.  Hodge 
Mrs.  Bernard  J.  Hogue 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Horner 

Mrs.  Arthur  Ingraham 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert   E.  Jacobson 

Mr.  Maxim  Karolik 

Mr.  Frederick  L.  Kateon 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

A.  Livingston  Kelley 

Mrs.  Eugene  A.  Kingman 

Mrs.  Webster  Knight,  II 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Ladd 

Miss  Priscilla  H.  Leonard 

Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy 

Willoughby  Little 
Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Stanley  Livingston,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  Y.  Loveridge 

Mrs.  Kenneth  B.  MacLeod 

Commodore  and  Mrs. 
Gary  Magruder 

Mrs.  Charles 

H.  W.  Mandeville 

Mrs.  Albert  E.  Marshall 

Miss  Margaret  Marshall 

Mrs.  Reune  Martin 

Mr.  Stanley  H.  Mason 

Miss  Marguerite  Mathews 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Matteson 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Merriman 

Mrs.  E.  Bruce  Merriman 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  Pierce  Metcalf 

Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf 

Mrs.  Irving  J.  McCoid 

The  Reverend 

Everett  W.   McPhillips 


FRIENDS   OF   THE 

Miss  Katharine  B.  Neilson 
Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale 
Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Jr. 

Miss  Marian  O'Brien 

Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick 
Mrs.  Emery  M.  Porter 
Mrs.  T.  I.  Hare  Powel 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Ralph  S.  Richmond 
Mr.  Martin  L.  Riesman 
Lt.  Col.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  W.  Rogers 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Savran 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  A.  Sharp 

Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   (Continued) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall 

Henry  D.  Sharpe  Miss  M.  Beatrice  Ward 

Mr.  Ben  Sinel  Mrs.  George  B.  Waterhouse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Slade  Mr.  Phillips  R.  Weatherbee 
Miss  Hope  Smith 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk  Smith 
Mr.  Robert  R.  Spaulding 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Speidel 
Mr.  Edward  S.  Spicer 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Sumner 
Miss  Helen  T.  Sutherland 

Mrs.  Royal  C.  Taft 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Todd 

Mrs.  Richmond  Viall 

Mrs.   John   Winthrop 
Wadleigh 

Mrs.  H.  Waterhouse  Walker 


Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Joseph  B.  Webber 

Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Weeden 

Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Weeks 

Mr.  Mark  Weisberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells 

Mrs.  Alan  R.  Wheeler 

Miss  Helen  L.  Whiton 

Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Harold  W.  Williams 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Wilson 

Mr.  Claude  M.  Wood 

Mrs.  Louis  E.  Young 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Zarchen 


The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  society  of  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in  orchestral  music  to  the  greatest 
possible  number,  and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this  object  are  invited 
to  enroll  as  Members.  Enrollments  for  the  current  season  will  be  gratefully 
accepted  up  to  August  31,  1953,  and  may  be  made  by  check  payable  to  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  mailed  to  the  Treasurer  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
There  is  no  minimum  enrollment  fee. 


To  the  Trustees  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

I  ASK  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  year  1952-1953  and  I  pledge  the  sum  of  $ for  the 

current  support  of  the  Orchestra,  covered  by  check  herewith  or  payable  on 

Name 

Address   

Checks  are  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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juxtaposition.  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  he  could  not  deal  in 
abstractions  incomprehensible  to  any  but  a  handful  of  experts. 

Hindemith,  a  realist  by  the  school  of  necessity,  who  had  grown  up 
as  a  performer  in  a  factual  world,  conceived  music  in  direct  relation 
to  its  functions  of  performance  and  apprehension  by  an  audience. 
"There  is  nothing  at  all  academic  about  Hindemith,"  wrote  Alfred 
Einstein  in  1926.  "He  is  simply  a  musician  who  produces  music  as  a 
tree  bears  fruit,  without  further  philosophic  purpose."  Hindemith  has 
always  made  music  consistent  with  the  experience  of  a  practicing 
musician,  for  he  is  familiar  with  the  actual  handling  of  instruments, 
string  or  wind.  It  was  natural  with  him  to  compose  at  first  for  solo 
or  small  combinations,  and  to  reach  with  ripening  experience  towards 
the  larger  forms.  He  has  not,  as  others  have,  lost  close  touch  with  his 
medium  through  the  necessity  of  doing  his  creative  work,  not  with 
string,  bow,  or  reed,  but  with  those  very  unmusical  materials,  paper 
and  ink.  He  could  never  have  been  capable  of  writing  music  in  pat- 
terns pleasing  to  the  eye,  which  ^vould  lose  point  when  translated 
into  patterns  of  sound.  He  has  composed  not  solely  to  please  himself 
or  some  group  of  disciples,  but  those  whom  music  can  be  normally 
expected  to  reach  as  it  is  performed.  Conceiving  his  art  as  having  this 
very  definite  function,  he  has  denied  its  right  to  be  derouted,  con- 
fused by  the  individuality,  the  fantasy,  the  descriptive  ambitions  of 
the  artist. 

His  rejection  of  "programme  music"  is  not  inconsistent  with  his 
music  for  the  theatre.  His  opera  scores  are  not  over-concerned  with 
their  rather  fantastic  texts.  They  consist  mostly  of  the  "absolute" 
forms,  developed  in  the  "absolute"  way.  One  is  reminded  of  a  remark 
of  Stravinsky:  "My  outlook  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  current  theory 
of  the  music-drama  as  exemplified  in  Wagner's  works.  There,   the 
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DISTINCTIVE  GIFTS  IN 

•  Copper  .  .  Brass  .  .  Silver 

•  Pewter     .  .   Hand-wrought  Jewelry 

REPAIRING  OF 

•  Pewter    .  .  Silverware  .  .  Brerss 

•  Copper  .  .  Jewelry 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  .  .  METAL  POLISH 

Ten  Thomas  Street 
Providence,   Rhode   Island 

BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the 

"Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Concert  Bulletins 

Containing 

analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr. 
John  N.  Burk,  on  all  works  performed 
during  the  season. 

"A  Musical  Education  in  One  Volume" 
"Boston's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowl- 
edge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the 
N.  Y   Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address,  SYMPHONY  HALL 

BOSTON,   MASS 
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The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  Insurance  Companies 

110    MILK    STREET,    BOSTON    7,    lhf<%%. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  ASSURANCE  CORP..  LTD. 
AMERICAN   EMPLOYERS'   INSURANCE  CO.  THE  EMPLOYERS'  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Musical  Color  Schemes 

iilljAVE  any  pink  violins  come  to  your  notice 
-Tl  in  the  orchestra  V  Delver  Forfax,  the  great 
noticer,  inquired,  "or  sky-blue  flutes,  or  scarlet 
trumpets,  or  deep  red  trombones?  Above  all, 
have  you  ever  listened  to  any  blue  or  green 
Wagner,  or  black  Beethoven? 

"Of  course,  when  we  speak  of  'colorful  or- 
chestration,' that  is  usually  taken  for  granted  as 
a  figurative  expression  for  a  composer's  skillful 
manipulation  of  contrasting  instrumental  tone 
qualities.  But  long  before  the  master  colorists  of 
the  orchestra  —  Berlioz,  Wagner,  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  Debussy,  Richard  Strauss  —  efforts  were  being  made  by 
scientists,  as  well  as  musicians,  to  identify  specific  musical  effects  with 
specific  colors. 

"Along  with  propounding  the  law  of  gravity,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  In 
his  collection  of  papers,  Opticks,  (published  in  1704)  theorized  about  a 
direct  relation  between  color  and  music.  On  the  basis  that  both  of  those 
sensations  were  the  result  of  vibrations,  he  tried  to  assign  a  definite 
musical  tone  to  each  color  of  the  spectrum. 

"All  kinds  of  elaborations  and  off-shoots  of  Sir  Isaac's  theory  have 
cropped  out  since.  Besides  attributing  definite  colors  to  the  tones  of  the 
various  Instruments,  some  Individuals  have  put  color  tags  on  entire 
musical  scores.  For  example,  Tannhduser,  as  well  as  A'ida,  have  been 
labeled  blue.  The  Flying  Dutchman  green,  and  Gounod's  music  In  gen- 
eral violet  —  or  blue. 

"Musical  keys  are  another  great  source  of  color  theorlzatlon  and 
argument.  To  Rimsky-Korsakov,  C  major  was  white,  but  Scrlabin 
thought  It  was  red.  G  major  was  brownish  gold  to  Korsakov,  orange- 
rose  to  the  other  Russian.  They  agreed  that  D  major  was  yellow,  but 
parted  company  on  A  major.  That  was  rosy  to  the  one,  green  to  the 
other.  F  major  was  green,  but  also  red. 

"It  Is  rather  striking  that  tints  of  the  same  color  were  found  by  both 
composers  In  respect  to  several  keys.  E  major  was  sapphire  blue  and 
bluish  white;  B  major  dark  blue  and  also  the  same  as  E  major;  A-flat 
major,  greyish  violet  and  purple  violet;  E-flat  major,  a  gloomy  bluish 
grey  and  lustrous  steel  color. 

"Beethoven  Is  reported  to  have  called  B  minor  black.  You  might 
try  out  these  colors  on  the  next  music  you  hear." 
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drama  becomes  music.  I  wish  the  music  to  become  dramia."  Hindemith 
has  denied  the  importance  of  the  individual  element  in  music,  urged 
the  "Neue  Sachlichkeit/'  "the  tendency  to  purify  music  from  all  the 
elements  now  deriving  from  its  inner  being."  The  reasoning  is  logical 
enough,  but  the  fact  remains  that  a  strong  individuality  cannot  be 
quite  excluded  even  from  the  most  "objective"  of  forms.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  Hindemith  the  individual,  even  Hindemith  the 
romanticist,  can  be  discerned  in  his  new  and  distinctive  handling  of 
the  time-honored  attributes  of  music. 

The  slogan  '' Gebrauchsmusik,"  or  "Utility  Music,"  has  become  at- 
tached to  him  on  account  of  his  readiness  to  contribute  music  for  every- 
existing  channel  of  propaganda  in  the  interest  of  widening  the  circle 
of  listeners.  He  has  written  music  adaptable  to  the  films,  to  brass 
bands,  for  the  radio  and  other  mechanical  contrivances.  He  has  pro- 
vided pieces  of  progressive  difficulty  for  educational  work  in  instru- 
mental ensembles,  instrumental  accompaniment  for  children's  play, 
and  the  LehrstiXckj  a  choral  work  in  which  the  audience  is  supposed 
to  take  part. 

"What  is  to  be  generally  regretted  today,"  wrote  Hindemith  in 
1927,  "is  the  loose  relation  maintained  by  music  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer.  A  composer  these  days  should  never  write 
unless  he  is  acquainted  with  the  demand  for  his  work."  If  people 
would  listen  more  closely  to  his  music  instead  of  drawing  conclusions 
from  loose  epithets,  they  might  have  considerable  difficulty  in  finding 
where  he  has  debased  his  art  by  giving  it  a  practical  purpose.  They 
would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  point  out  where  this  artist  has  either 
coddled  the  virtuoso  or  courted  an  easy  popularity.  In  so  doing, 
Hindemith  would  have  been  betraying  his  avowed  aim,  for  to  favor 
the  tonal  advantages  of  an  instrument  is  not  to  flatter  the  vanities 
and  exhibitionisms  of  the  virtuoso.  To  inculcate  the  beauty  of  his 
art  as  he  conceives  it,  as  thoroughly  and  as  broadly  as  he  can,  does 
not  mean  to  break  it  down  to  a  dead  level  of  insignificant  common- 
place in  search  for  circulation  and  profit.  Hindemith  could  not  make 
himself  a  "popular"  composer  in  that  wider  sense  without  going 
directly  against  the  sound  and  estimable  instincts  which  have  always 
guided  him.  His  point  of  view  in  all  its  respects  can  be  easily  identified 
with  that  of  the  eighteenth  century  or  earlier  periods.  Bach  probably 
felt  no  sort  of  degradation  when  he  supplied,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
cantatas  for  weekly  church  services,  written  for  such  singers  and 
players  as  he  could  muster.  And  Mozart  seems  to  have  been  cheerfully 
ready  to  supply  utility  music  in  the  way  of  a  serenade  for  a  dinner 
party,  or  a  concerto  for  a  musician  friend,  shaped  obligingly  to  the 
numbers  and  abilities  of  those  who  were  to  play  (if  decidedly  above 
their  aesthetic  capacities) .  In  the  eighteenth  century  type,  where  the 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES   MUNCH,  Music  Director 

Season  -^955 

BERKSHIRE     FESTIVAL 

AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASS. 


Concerts  in  the  Theatre 
(SAT.  EVES.  AT  8:30;  SUX.  AFTS.  AT  3) 

July  11  %i:  12:     Bach  Programs  July  18  &  19:     Mozart  Programs 

July  25:     Strauss,  Milhaud,  Ravel,  Foss 

July  26:  Haydn  Program 


Concerts  in  the  Shed 
(FRI.  AND  SAT.  EVES.  AT  8:30;  SfJX.  AFTS.  AT  3) 

SERIES  A   (July  31,  August  1,  2) 

The  programs  will  include:  .  .  .  Beethoven  —  Overture,  "Leonore"  No.  3; 
Mendelssohn —  Violin  Concerto  (Soloist:  Zing  Francescatti)  ;  Copland  — 
"Appalachian  Spring";  Ravel  — "Bolero";  all-Tchaikovsky  program  —  "Ham 
let"  Overture,  Suite,  "Mozartiana",  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  Overture,  Symphony 
No.  5;  Schumann  —  "Manfred"  Overture;  Foss  —  Piano  Concerto  (the  com- 
poser as  soloist) ;  Mendelssohn  —  "Italian"  Symphony;  Liszt  —  "Mephisto 
Waltz". 

SERIES  B   (August  7,  8,  9) 

The  programs  will  include  .  .  .  Handel  — "Wd-ter  Music";  Barber  — 
"Adagio  for  Strings";  Saint-Saens  —  Cello  Concerto  (Soloist:  Gregor  Piati- 
gorsky)  ;  Strauss  —  "Don  Quixote";  Berlioz  —  Dramatic  Symphony  "Romeo 
and  Juliet";  Koussevitzky  Memorial  Program:  Ha);(in  —  Symphony  No.  102; 
Mahler  —  Symphony  No.  2    ("Resurrection") . 

SERIES  C  (August  14,  15,  16) 

The  programs  will  include  .  .  .  Cherubini  —  "Anacreon"  Overture;  Schu- 
bert —  '^Unfinished"  Symphony;  Ravel  —  Piano  Concerto  for  the  Left  Hand 
(Soloist:  Seymour  Lipkin) ;  Wagner  —  Prelude  and  Love-Death,  "Tristan  and 
Isolde";  "A  Siegfried  Idyll";  "Die  Meistersinger,"  Excerpts  from  Act  III; 
Hindemith -Concerto  for  Strings  and  Brass;  Brahms  —  Symphony  No.  2; 
Chavez  — "Sinionisi  India";  Brahms  —  "Kequiem." 

Program,s  Subject  to  Change 


GUEST  CONDUCTORS 

Pierre  Monteux  (Aug.  1)      •     Leonard  Bernstein  (Aug.  9  and  15) 


Berkshire  Music  Center  (July  ^—August  16) 

n,  for  the 
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Subscriptions  are  now  being  taken  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  for  the 
Shed  Series  A,  B,  and  C. 


form,  the  procedure,  the  boundaries  are  more  or  less  prescribed, 
facility  is  no  stigma,  but  expected  and  inevitable.  The  composer  need 
not  search  for  a  vast  thesis,  wait  for  an  emotional  peak  in  his  inner 
life,  ponder  some  universal  concept  and  create  a  new  and  mighty 
form  to  express  it  in  tone.  If  a  sense  of  melody  is  alive  within  him, 
his  invention  well  sharpened  and  alert,  the  sonata,  concerto,  or  other 
pattern  desired  will  be  forthcoming  readily  enough.* 

Hindemith  is  like  the  early  composers  in  that  he  plays  different 
instruments.  Probably  he  would  not  aim  to  be  a  virtuoso  in  that  sense 
which  exacts  a  career  dedicated  to  the  ultimate  polished  mastery  of 
execution,  for  the  true  virtuoso  is  more  than  apt  to  limit  himself  as 
a  composer.  The  art  of  music  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  craft  without 
sacrifice  of  loftier  aims.  Hindemith  goes  further  and  protests  that  a 
part  of  the  composer's  expected  duty  should  be  the  direct  teaching  of  it 
to  the  succeeding  generations.  The  art  of  the  renaissance  survived  and 
grew  only  because  the  greater  master  considered  it  his  sacred  charge  to 
teach  the  younger  generation  every  particular  of  his  skill.  The  custom 
found  its  way  into  the  eighteenth  century,  as  Bach  copied  and  studied 
intently  the  music  of  the  elder  organists  and  clavecinists,  as  Mozart 
listened  with  an  acquisitive  ear  to  Christian  or  Emmanuel  Bach, 
Joseph  or  Michael  Haydn,  and  many  others,  frankly  read  to  adopt 
any  stylistic  or  technical  felicity  that  appealed  to  him.  Conditions  in 
the  nineteenth  century  quite  altered  the  state  of  affairs,  when  music 
became  too  intensely  personal,  too  exclusively  the  mirror  of  individual 


*  An  interesting  example  of  Hindemith's  facility  is  the  "Trauermiisik"  for  String  Orchestra 
which  he  wrote  in  1936,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  King  George  V.  The  composer 
happened  to  be  in  London  when  the  late  monarch  died  on  January  20,  and  receiving  his 
commission  from  the  British  Broadcasting  Company  on  January  21,  played  the  viola  solo 
in  a  radio  broadcast  of  the  completed  score  on  the  following  day.  H.  H.  Stuckenschmidt 
has  called  his  a  "masterpiece"  which  "cannot  be  dismissed  as  unimportant  'occasional'  music." 
Compare  this  with  an  anecdote  related  by  G.  Carpani  about  Haydn  during  his  stay  in 
London.  A  ship's  captain  came  to  the  composer  in  his  lodgings,  and  ordered  a  march  to 
be  performed  by  a  brass  band  at  a  ceremony  before  the  sailing  of  his  boat  which  was 
scheduled  for  the  following  day.  Haydn  composed  on  the  spot  not  one  march  but  three,  that 
his  client  might  have  a  choice. 


Anita  Davis-Chase  Announces 


MYRA  H 


SYMPHONY  HALL  SUNDAY  AFT.  APRIL  12 

Check  and  self  addressed  stamped  envelope  must  accompany  mail  orders 

to  Box  Office 
Tickets:     $4.80,  $4.20.  $3.60.  $3.00.  $2.40.  $1.80,  $1.20  (tax  incl.) 
Steinway  Piano 
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The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

Richard  Burgin,    Associate  Conductor 


nnounces 

FOR  ITS 

7  3  rd     SEASON,     19  5  3-1954 
aA  Series  of  Five  Concerts  in  the 

Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium 
Providence 

to  be  given  on  the  following  Tuesday  Evenings: 

November  24 
December  29 
January  19 
February  23 
March  30 


Renewal  cards  will  be  mailed  to  all  subscribers 
Address  Inquiries  to  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


GEO.  E.  JUDD,  Manager 
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experience  and  idiosyncrasy  to  admit  direct  imitation.  There  could 
have  been  no  second  Beethoven;  the  immediate  cult  of  Wagner  was 
swallowed  up  in  that  colossus;  the  imitators  of  Debussy  emitted  no 
more  than  a  pale  reflected  light.  These  men  had  no  "pupils"  in  any 
significant  sense.  Their  influence  was  felt  subtly  and  at  long  range. 
But  now  composers  are  tending  to  look  further  back.  A  return  to 
the  style  of  the  eighteenth  century  brings  with  it  once  more  com- 
municable formulae  useful  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  In  recog- 
nizing this,  Hindemith  has  been  simply  more  consistent  and  thorough- 
going than  some  of  his  "neo-classical"  brethren. 

(  COPY  RIG  HTKl)  | 


EXCERPTS  FROM  ACT  III,  "DIE  MEISTERSINGER 

VON  NVRNBERG" 

By  Richard  Wagner 
Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


"Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg"  was  first  sketched  by  Wagner  as  a  possible  opera 
subject  at  Dresden  in  1845.  He  wrote  the  libretto  in  Paris  in  1861,  and  completed 
the  score  in  1867.  The  first  performance  of  the  opera  was  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre 
in  Munich,  June  21,  1868. 

THE  Introduction  to  the  Third  Act  of  "Die  Meistersinger"  is  music 
of  Hans  Sachs  in  revery,  for  the  composer  is  preparing  his  hearers 
to  behold  the  master  cobbler  seated  alone  in  his  study  musing  over  a 
book.  The  Introduction  opens  with  a  fine  contemplative  theme,  first 
given  to  the  'cellos.  Wagner  himself  has  explained  his  purpose:  "The 
opening  theme  for  the  'cellos  has  already  been  heard  in  the  third 
strophe  of  Sachs'  cobbler-song  in  Act  II.  There  is  expressed  the  bitter 
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cry  of  the  man  who  has  determined  to  renounce  his  personal  happi- 
ness, yet  who  shows  the  world  a  cheerful,  resolute  exterior.  That 
smothered  cry  was  understood  [in  the  Second  Act]  by  Eva,  and  so 
deeply  did  it  pierce  her  heart  that  she  fain  would  fly  away,  if  only  to 
hear  this  cheerful-seeming  song  no  longer.  Now,  in  the  Introduction 
to  Act  III,  this  motive  is  played  alone  by  the  'cellos,  and  developed 
in  the  other  strings  till  it  dies  away  in  resignation;  but  forthwith, 
and  as  from  out  the  distance,  the  horns  intone  the  solemn  song  where- 
with Hans  Sachs  greeted  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  which  had 
won  the  poet  such  incomparable  popularity.  After  the  first  strophe 
the  strings  again  take  single  phrases  of  the  cobbler's  song,  very  softly 
and  much  slower,  as  though  the  man  were  turning  his  gaze  from 
his  handiwork  heavenwards,  and  lost  in  tender  musings.  Then,  with 
increased  sonority,  the  horns  pursue  the  master's  hymn,  with  which 
Hans  Sachs,  at  the  end  of  the  Act,  is  greeted  by  the  populace  of 
Nuremberg.  Next  reappears  the  strings'  first  motive,  with  grandiose 
expression  of  the  anguish  of  a  deeply  stirred  soul;  calmed  and  allayed, 
it  attains  the  utmost  serenity  of  a  blest  and  peaceful  resignation." 

The  final  scene  depicts  a  meadow  with  the  gaily  decorated  platform 
from  which  the  judges  will  hear  the  contest.  A  lively  Ldndler,  danced 
in  couples  by  the  apprentices  and  their  girls,  is  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  and  majestic  entrance  of  the  Mastersingers. 

[copywghted] 
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SYMPHONY   FOR  STRING  ORCHESTRA 
By  Arthur  Honegger 

Born  in  Le  Havre,  March  lo,  1892 


The  Symphonie  pour  Orchestra  a  Cordes  is  dated  1941.  It  was  published  in  1942 
with  a  dedication  to  Paul  Sacher*  and  has  been  performed  by  him  in  Zurich  and 
other  Swiss  cities.  The  first  American  performance  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, December  27,  1946,  Charles  Miinch  conducting.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  conducted 
it  in  the  Friday  and  Saturday  series,  October  31  and  November  1,  1947,  and  again 
on  October  8,  1948. 

AT  ihe  end  of  ihe  printed  score  is  written,  "Paris,  October,  1941." 
XJL  Willi  Reich,  writing  from  Basel  for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
May  19,  1945,  remarked  that  the  Symphony  for  Strings  "embodies 
much  of  the  mood  of  occupied  Paris,  to  which  the  composer  remained 
faithful  under  all  difficulties." 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an  introductory  Molto  moderato, 
pp,  with  a  viola  figure  and  a  premonition  in  the  violins  of  things  to 
come.  The  main  Allegro  brings  full  exposition  and  development.  The 
introductory  tempo  and  material  returns  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment for  development  on  its  own  account  and  again  briefly  before 
the  end. 

The  slow  movement  begins  with  a  gentle  accompaniment  over  which 
the  violins  set  forth  the  melody  proper.  The  discourse  is  intensified  to 
ff,  and  gradually  subsides. 

The  finale,  6/8,  starts  off  with  a  lively,  rondo-like  theme  in  duple 
rhythm,  which  is  presently  replaced  by  another  in  the  rhythmic 
signature.  The  movement  moves  on  a  swift  impulsion,  passes  through 
a  tarantella  phase,  and  attains  a  presto  coda,  wherein  the  composer 
introduces  a  chorale  in  an  ad  libitum  trumpet  part,  doubling  the  first 
violins.   (The  choral  theme  is  the  composer's  own.) 


*  Paul  Sacher  is  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Collegium  Musicum  Zurich,  founded  in 
1941.    It   was    for   hitn    and   his    orchestra   that   many   important   works    have   been    recently 

composed. 

[copyrighted] 
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LIST   OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Providence  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1952-1953 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  4,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  60 

I    October  28 

Berlioz "Royal  Hunt  and  Storm,"  Descriptive 

Symphony  from  "The  Trojans" 
I     October  28 

Brahms Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 

II     November  25 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I     October  28 

Handel Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  6,  No.  4 

III    December  30 

Haydn Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  93 

IV    February  3 

Hindemith Symphonic  Metamorphosis  of  Themes 

by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

V  March  24 

Honegger Symphony  No.  2 

V  March  24 

Liszt "Les  Preludes,"  Symphonic  Poem,  No.  3 

(After  Lamartine) 
II     November  25 

Mozart Adagio  and  Fugue  for  String  Orchestra,  K.  546 

V  March  24 
Serenade  in  B-flat  major  for  13  Wind  Instruments,  K.  361 

III     December  30 
Ravel "La  Valse" 

V  March  24 
Reger A  Romantic  Suite,  Op.  125 

II     November  25 

Rossini Overture  to  "Semiramide" 

IV     February  3 

Schubert Symphony  in  C  major.  No.  7 

II     November  25 
Symphony  in  B  minor   ("Unfinished") 

III     December  30 

Stravinsky ."Jeu  de  Cartes"    ("Card  Game,"  Ballet  in  Three  Deals) 

IV     February  3 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

IV     February  3 

TocH Symphony  No.  2,  Op.  73 

III     December  30 
Wagner Excerpts,  Act  III,  "Die  Meistersinger" 

V  March  24 

Mr.  Monteux  conducted  the  concert  of  November  2r,. 


^• 


Mr.  Cantelli  conducted  the  concert  of  February  3. 
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"LA  VALSE"  Choreographic  Poem 
By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  ^^^^  ^^  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


It  was  in  1920  that  Ravel  completed  "La  Valse."  The  piece  was  played  from  the 
manuscript  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  December  12,  1920.  The  first  per- 
tormance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  January  13,  1922. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine,  castanets, 
crotales,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel,  2  harps,  and  strings.  The  score  was  published  in  1921, 
and  dedicated  to  Misia  Sert. 

RAVEL  based  his  "poeme  choreographiqiie/'  upon  measures  which  one 
of  the  Strausses  might  have  written,  but  used  them  with  impli- 
cations quite  apart  from  the  light  abandon  and  sweet  sentiment 
which  old  Vienna  offered  him.  Ravel  gives  the  tempo  indication: 
"Movement  of  a  Viennese  waltz,"  and  affixes  the  following  paragraph 
to  his  score:  "At  first  the  scene  is  dimmed  by  a  kind  of  swirling  mist, 
through  which  one  discerns,  vaguely  and  intermittently,  the  waltzing 
couples.  Little  by  little  the  vapors  disperse,  the  illumination  grows 
brighter,  revealing  an  immense  ballroom  filled  with  dancers;  the  blaze 
of  the  chandeliers  comes  to  full  splendor.  An  Imperial  Court  about 

1855-" 

Raymond  Schwab,  listening  to  the  first  performance  in  Paris,  dis- 
cerned in  the  music  an  ominous  undercurrent.  "To  the  graces  and 
languors  of  Carpeaux  is  opposed  an  implied  anguish,  with  some. 
Prod'homme  exclaiming  'We  dance  on  a  volcano.'  "  H.  T.  Parker 
described  the  gradual  definition  of  the  waltz  rhythm  from  "shadowy, 
formless  spectres  of  dead  waltzes,  drifting  through  gray  mists.  .  .  . 

"Then  ensues  a  succession,  as  it  were,  of  waltzes.  The  waltz  sen- 
suous  and   languorous,    the   waltz   playful   and   piquant,    the   waltz 
sentimental,  the  waltz  showy,  the  waltz  strenuous  —  the  waltz  in  as 
many  variants  and  as  many  garbs  as   Ravel's  imagination  and  re- 
source may  compass.  Like  sleep-chasings,  waltz  succeeds  waltz;   yet 
Ravel  is  wide-awake  in  the  terseness  with  which  he  sums  and  charac- 
terizes each,  in  the  vivid  and  artful  instrumental  dress  every  one 
receives.   ...   Of  a  sudden,   the  chain  of  waltzes  seems  to  break. 
Fragments  of  them  crackle  and  jar,  each  against  each,  in  the  tonal 
air.   The  harmonies  roughen;    there   are   few  euphonies;   through   a 
surface-brilliance,  harsh  progressions  jut;   that  which  has  been  sen- 
suous may,  for  the  instant,  sound  ugly.  As  some  say,  here  is  the  music 
that  imaginative  minds  write  in  this  world  of  the  aftermath  of  war. 
.  .  .  On  the  surface,  the  sensuous  glow  and  glint  of  neurotic  rap- 
ture —  'Dance  that  ye  may  not  know  and  feel.'  Below  the  surface, 
and  grating  rude  and  grim  upon  it,  are  stress  and  turbulence,  de- 
spairs  and  angers  equally  ugly,   and,   maybe,  nigh  to  bursting.  A 
troubled   'apotheosis,'    then,   in   these   culminating  measures   of   the 
waltz  in  this  world  of  ours." 

[copyrighted] 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  0/  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Symi)hony  No.  1 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1.  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 
Handel  Water  Music 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 

Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Lalo  Overture,  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
Mozart  Overture,   "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel  'T>a  VaLse" 

"Rapsodie  Espagnol" 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 
Overture  "Genoveva" 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Sebqe  Koussevitzkt 

Bach    Brandenburg   Concerto   No.    1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmusik 

in   F;    Brandenburg   Concerto   No.  Serenade    No.    10,    in    B-Flat,    K 

6,   in   B-Flat;    Suite   No.   1,   in   C;  361;    Symphony   No.   30,   in   C.   K 

Suite   No.   4,   in   D  425.   "Linz" ;   Symphony  No.  39,  iu 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    in    B-  B-flat,    K.   543 

P^^'  ^'J?"*"^^^^"  '  £^"l^^^"?   ^\r^'  Prokoneff  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  Mim)r 

in  C  Minor,  Op.  67;  Symphony  No.  Qp     ^3     Heifetz,    violinist;     Sym 

9,  in  D  Minor,     Choral  ^^^^^  ^^    5.  p^ter  and  the  Wolf 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F,  Op.  90  Op.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narratoi 
Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz,  violinist 

Eaydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-  ^«^^^  ^ol^^^  5  ^^a  M^re  L'Oye  Suite 

ford" ;    Symphony    No.    94,    in    0,  Schubert     Symphony    No.    8,    in     b 

"Surprise";  Toy  Symphony  Minor,  "Unfinished" 

Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell,  Tchaikovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  4S 

pianist  Symphony  No.  4,  in   F  minor.  Op 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  B  Mlnoi 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 
Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play   (33i/^  r.p.m.)   and 
(in  most  cases)  45  r.p.m 
The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only : 

Charles  Munch  conducting:   Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" ;  Ravel,  La  Valse 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting:  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony;  Wagner,  Prel 
ude  to  "Lohengrin." 

Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 


In  the  finest  homes...  on  the  concert  stage 


.^^^HM, 


The  Baldwin  is  a  pre-eminent  piano  of  the  concert  world- 
yet  it  is  essentially  a  piano  for  the  home.     That  is 

why  in  homes  where  quality  and  enduring  beauty 
are  the  measure  of  value  you  will  find  the  Baldwin. 
A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  in  its  superb 
craftsmanship,  will  give  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 

pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  finest. 
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FOUNDED  IN  I88I  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


SEVEN  lY-SECOND    SEASON 

1952-1953 

Constitution   Hall,  Washington 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second  Season,   1952-1953) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 
PERSONNEL 


Violins 
Richard  Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Norbert  Lauga 
Harry  Dubbs 

Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 

Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovid 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Emil  Kornsand 

Roger  Schermanski 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Paul  Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 

Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 

Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 

Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 
Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Saverio  Messina 
William  Watexhouse 
William  Marshall 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 

Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 

Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 

John  Barwicki 


Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhap6 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 
Georf^e  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Louis  Arti^res 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 

Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 

Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 

Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 
Leon  Marjollet 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 
fean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

Engush  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  CioflB 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra- Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

PvOger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

|acob  Raichman 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 

Percussion 

Harold  Farberman 
Everett  Firth 
Harold  Thompson 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Leonard  Burkat 


Constitution  Hall,  Washington 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,   1952-1953 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
First  Concert 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  November  13 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  trustees  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry   B.    Cabot  President 

Jacob  J.   Kaplan  .  Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 
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*'Chasse  Royale  et  Orage"    ("Royal  Hunt  and  Tempest"), 
Symphonie  Descriptive,  Act  II   of  "Les  Troyens." 

By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  in  Cote-Saint-Andre    (Is^re)    on  December  ii,  1803;  died  in  Paris  on 

March  9,   1869 


Les  Troyens  was  composed  between  1856  and  1858.  Berlioz  divided  it  into  two 
parts,  La  Prise  de  Troie  and  Les  Troyens  a  Carthage.  The  "Royal  Hunt  and 
Storm"  is  an  instrumental  interlude  in  the  second  work.  Les  Troyens  a  Carthage, 
consisting  of  five  acts  with  a  prologue,  was  first  performed  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique, 
November  4,  1863.  The  first  opera.  The  Capture  of  Troy,  was  never  heard  by  its 
composer.  Felix  Mottl  conducted  the  full  opera  Les  Troyens  on  two  successive 
evenings,  December  6  and  7,  1890,  at  Carlsruhe.  La  Prise  de  Troie  was  performed 
in  Paris  at  the  Opera,  November  15,  1899.  Parts  of  Les  Troyens  in  concert  form 
have  been  performed  in  this  country.  Music  from  this  work  was  first  heard  in 
Boston  when  Albert  Debuchy,  a  bassoonist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
conducted  the  act  which  follows  the  Interlude  at  a  concert  in  Jordan  Hall, 
March  20,  1908.  The  Interlude  was  introduced  at  the  concerts  of  this  orchestra 
by  Henri  Rabaud,  February  28,  1919,  and  repeated  by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham, 
January  20,  1928. 

The  Interlude  calls  for  stage  action  and  a  mixed  chorus,  but  these  have  been 
omitted  when  it  has  been  performed  as  a  concert  piece.  The  orchestration  is  as 
follows:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  cornets, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum  and  strings. 

BERLIOZ  intended  his  "Royal  Hunt  and  Storm"  to  depict  the  moment 
in  the  opera  when  Aeneas  and  Dido  are  driven  by  a  storm  which 
Venus  has  contrived  into  a  cave  where  their  love  is  consummated. 
Virgil  covers  it  with  singular  brevity  in  the  following  lines  of  the 
Aeneid,  Book  IV: 

Speluncam  Dido  dux  et  Trojanus  eamdem 

Devenient.  .  . 

Hie  Hymenaeus  erit.* 

According  to  the  stage  directions.  Naiads  are  seen  "sporting  among 
the  reeds."  A  hunting  fanfare  frightens  and  disperses  them.  The 
hunter  is  seen  but  with  the  coming  of  the  storm  he  takes  shelter. 
"A  thunderbolt  falls,  shatters  an  oak  and  fires  it,  whereupon  sylvan 
creatures  and  Satyrs  brandish  the  blazing  branches  as  nuptial  torches." 
The  cries  of  nymphs  are  heard  calling  prophetically  "Italy!  Italy!" 
The  tempest  dies  away  with  a  last  echo  of  the  hunting  call. 

From  the  first,  Berlioz  had  doubts  about  the  suitability  of  this 
scene  within  the  opera.  He  wrote  on  the  manuscript:  "In  case  the 
theatre  is  not  big  enough  to  allow  the  animated  and  grand  stage 
business  of  this  Interlude,  if  one  cannot  obtain  chorus  women  to 
run  about  the  stage  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  chorus  men  dressed 
as  Fauns  and  Satyrs  to  indulge  themselves  in  grotesque  gambols  .  .  . 
if  the  firemen  are  afraid  of  fire,  the  machinists  afraid  of  water,  the 


*  To  that  very  cave  shall  come  Dido  and  the  Trojan  chief  —  this  shall  be  their  nuptial  hour. 
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director  afraid  of  everytfiing,  this  symphony  should  be  wholly  sup- 
pressed. Furthermore  for  a  good  performance  a  powerful  orchestra, 
one  seldom  found  in  opera  houses,  is  necessary." 

His  misgivings  were  justified.  At  the  first  performance  in  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  according  to  Berlioz'  Memoirs,  "the  Interlude  of  the 
chase  was  wretchedly  managed.  They  gave  me  a  painted  torrent  in- 
stead of  several  real  waterfalls;  the  dancing  Satyrs  were  represented 
by  a  group  of  little  twelve-year-old  girls;  they  did  not  hold  the  burn- 
ing branches,  for  the  firemen  objected  from  fear  of  fire.  The  Nymphs 
did  not  run  wildly  across  the  forest,  shouting  'Italy!';  the  female 
chorus  was  placed  in  the  wings  and  their  cries  were  not  heard  in  the 
hall;  the  thunder  was  scarcely  heard  when  the  bolt  fell,  although  the 
orchestra  was  small  and  feeble.  The  machinist  demanded  at  least 
forty  minutes  to  shift  the  scene  after  this  pitiful  parody."  The  Inter- 
lude as  a  concert  number  without  these  visual  distractions  has  had 

a  different  fate. 
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CONCERTO  IN  A  MINOR  for  Pianoforte  with  Orchestral 

Accompaniment,  Op.  5^]^ 

By  Robert  Schumann 
Born  in  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  in  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Schumann  completed  his  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  1845.  It  was  first  performed  in 
Dresden  on  December  4  of  that  year,  Clara  Schumann  soloist,  and  Ferdinand  Hiller 
conductor.  The  orchestral  parts  were  published  in  1846,  the  score  in  1862.  The 
dedication  is  to  Ferdinand  Hiller. 

Early  performances  in  America  were  noted  by  Philip  Hale: 

"Otto  Dresel  played  the  concerto  in  Boston  at  one  of  his  chamber  concerts, 
December  10,  1864,  when  a  second  pianoforte  was  substituted  for  the  orchestra. 
S.  B.  Mills  played  the  first  movement  with  orchestra  at  a  Parepa  concert,  Septem- 
ber 25,  1866,  and  the  two  remaining  movements  at  a  concert  a  night  or  two  later. 
The  first  performance  in  Boston  of  the  whole  concerto  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment was  by  Otto  Dresel  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association, 
November  23,  1866. 

"Mr.  Mills  played  the  concerto  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New 
York  as  early  as  March  26,  1859." 

Performances  in  Boston  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have  been  as  follows: 
October  6,  1882  (soloist,  Carl  Baermann)  ;  November  25,  1887  (Carl  Baermann)  ; 
January  10,  1890  (Anna  Steiniger-Clark)  ;  March  2,  1892,  benefit  concert  (I.  J. 
Paderewski)  ;  April  16,  1897  (Rafael  Joseffy  February  15,  1901  (Adele  Aus  der 
Ohe) ;  February  13,  1903  (Fanny  Bloomfield-Zeisler)  ;  February  24,  1905  (Ernest 
Schelling)  ;  February  2,  1906  (Harold  Bauer);  December  21,  1909,  Pension  Fund 
(Olga  Samaroff)  ;  November  24,  1911  (Harold  Bauer);  March  28,  1913  (Norman 
Wilks)  ;  December  12,  1913  (Josef  Hofmann)  ;  December  22,  1916  (I.  J.  Paderewski)  ; 
February  25,  1921  (Benno  Moiseiwitsch)  ;  December  8,  1922  (Olga  Samaroff)  ; 
April  3,  1925  (Alfred  Cortot)  ;  December  16,  1927  (Myra  Hess)  ;  February  26,  1933, 
Pension  Fund  (Myra  Hess);  January  26,  1940  (Josef  Hofmann)  .  tt  was  performed 
in  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  series,  February  20,  1939  (soloist,  Myra  Hess) ,  Novem- 
ber 7,  1947    (soloist,  Myra  Hess)  . 

The  orchestral  portion  of  the  Concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 
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MORE  than  once  in  his  younger  days  Schumann  made  sketches  for 
a  piano  concerto.  He  planned  such  a  work  while  at  Vienna,  in 
1839,  probably  with  his  fiancee,  Clara  Wieck,  in  mind,  but  could  not 
have  gotten  very  far  with  it.  Again  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1841, 
the  first  year  of  his  marriage,  he  worked  upon  and  completed  a 
"Phantasie"  in  A  minor,  which  he  was  later  to  use  as  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  published  Concerto.  Apparently  he  moved  only  by  stages 
toward  the  full,  three-movement  form.  The  Phantasie  was  composed 
between  May  and  September,  and  must  have  been  somewhat  crowded 
in  the  composer's  imagination  between  the  abundant  musical  images 
which  occupied  him  in  that  year.  The  First  Symphony  in  B-flat  pre- 
ceded, and  the  Symphony  in  D  minor  (in  its  first  version)  followed  it, 
not  to  speak  of  smaller  orchestral  works.  When  the  First  Symphony 
was  tried  over  in  rehearsal  by  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra  (August  i3) , 
Clara  took  the  occasion  to  play  through  the  new  Phantasie  with 
the  orchestra  as  well.  Although  the  returning  echoes  from  the  empty 
hall  somewhat  dampened  her  ardor,  she  played  it  twice,  and  thought 
it  "magnificent."  She  wrote  in  her  diary:  "Carefully  studied,  it  must 
^iwe  the  greatest  pleasure  to  those  that  hear  it.  The  piano  is  most 
skilfully  interwoven  with  the  orchestra  —  it  is  impossible  to  think  of 
one  without  the  other."  The  publishers  were  not  of  this  mind,  and 
rejected  the  proffered  manuscript. 

In  1845,  while  the  pair  were  at  Dresden,  Schumann  made  a  con- 
certo out  of  his  "Concert  Allegro,"  as  he  had  intended  to  call  it,  by 
adding  an  Intermezzo  and  Finale.  It  was  from  May  to  July  that  he 
wrote  the  additional  movements.  "Robert  has  added  a  beautiful  last 
movement  to  his  Phantasie  in  A  minor,"  wrote  Clara  in  her  diary 
on  June  27,  "so  that  it  has  now  become  a  concerto,  which  I  mean  to 
play  next  winter.  I  am  very  glad  about  it,  for  I  always  wanted  a  great 
bravura  piece  by  him."  And  on  July  31:    "Robert  has  finished  his 
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concerto  and  handed  it  over  to  the  copyist.  I  am  as  happy  as  a  king 
at  the  thought  of  playing  it  with  the  orchestra." 

The  new  work  did  become  as  delightful  to  play,  and  as  useful,  as 
she  anticipated.  She  carried  it  to  city  after  city,  and  audiences  would 
sometimes  behold  the  unusual  sight  of  the  famous  pianist  performing 
her  husband's  music  while  the  composer  himself  presided  at  the  con- 
ductor's stand.  The  first  performance  was  conducted  by  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  to  whom  the  score  was  dedicated,  at  Dresden,  December  4, 
1845.  Clara  was  of  course  the  soloist  at  this,  a  concert  of  her  own. 
She  also  played  the  work  at  a  Gewandhaus  Concert  on  New  Year's 
Day,    1846  —  Mendelssohn   conducting.   All   did   not   go  well   at   this 
performance.  Mendelssohn  and  his  orchestra  had  much  trouble  with 
the  "puzzling  rhythm"  in  the  last  movement,  an  incident  which  must 
be  read  with  some  astonishment  in  this  present  century  of  rhythmic 
complexity.  When  the  Concerto  was  performed  by  Clara  in  Vienna 
just  a  year  later   (January  1,  1847)    Schumann  conducted,  and  again 
things  did  not  go  so  well.   Hanslick  wrote:    "The  attendance  was 
very  moderate,  the  applause  cool,  and  apparently  expended  on  Clara 
alone.  The  piano  concerto  and  the  symphony  found  but  slight  ap- 
probation."   Schumann's    conducting,    from    most    contemporary    re- 
ports,  was   hardly   of   the   sort   to   illuminate   even   his   own   music. 
Joachim,  Schumann's  loyal  friend,  has  told  several  instances  of  his 
incapacity  to  more  than  beat  the  measure.  He  had  an  altercation  with 
a  drummer,  at  a  rehearsal  of  his  concerto,  and  when  the  drummer 
resented  his  reproach  about  a  mistake  in  the  count,  he  was  angry, 
and  said:  "That  is  impertinent."  This  was  the  usual  end  of  any  at- 
tempt to  straighten  out  a  difficulty.  Once  when  he  could  not  manage 
the  entrance  of  the  horns  at  the  proper  place,  he  turned  around  help- 
lessly to  Joachim  at  the  first  desk  and  said,  "They  don't  come  in!" 
Opening  the  score  of  one  of  his  own  symphonies,  he  stood  with  baton 
raised,  not  knowing  how  to  start  the  orchestra,  Joachim,  who  was 
concert  master,  gave  the  proper  signal  to  the  players,  and  Schumann 
followed  on  with  a  smile  of  relief. 
In  creative  matters  at  least,  Schumann  knew  his  own  mind,  and 
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kept  to  his  steadfast  purpose.  When  he  made  a  youthful  attempt  at 
a  concerto  in  1839,  he  wrote  to  Clara:  "My  concerto  is  a  compromise 
between  a  symphony,  a  concerto,  and  a  huge  sonata.  I  see  I  cannot 
write  a  concerto  for  the  virtuosos  —  I  must  plan  something  else." 
Schumann  never  abandoned  this  early  concept  of  what  a  concerto 
should  be.  Clara  learned  much  from  him,  and  her  first  lesson  was 
that  she  must  not  expect  from  her  husband  piano  music  "for  vir- 
tuosos." Even  in  their  early  friendship,  shallow  display  pieces  of  the 
period  had  a  grudging  place  upon  her  programs,  and  at  length 
gave  way  altogether  to  such  composers  as  Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin, 
and  of  course  Schumann.  Just  before  Robert  completed  his  concerto 
she  began  to  study  a  concerto  of  Henselt.  While  she  might  have  taken 
it  up  eagerly  a  few  years  earlier,  she  now  found  it  a  sterile  attempt 
at  "brilliance"  which  succeeded  only  in  being  "laborious,  far-fetched, 
and  patched  together."  She  also  wrote,  "There  is  not  a  single  beauti- 
ful, fresh  motive  in  it,"  missing  qualities  her  husband  had  trained 
her  to  look  for,  and  with  which  his  genius  abundantly  provided  her. 

Schumann  was  indeed  true  to  his  best  style  in  this  concerto,  taking 
themes  of  flowing  lyricism,  playing  them  naturally,  with  spuntaneous 
resource  in  detail,  rather  than  with  any  pretentious  development. 
The  piano  part  in  the  first  movement,  save  for  such  mild  flourishes 
as  in  the  opening  bars,  goes  its  way  with  a  straightforward  and  be- 
coming simplicity.  When  the  melody  is  given  to  wood  wind  or  string 
voices,  the  pianist  provides  arpeggio  figures,  modest  and  unassuming, 
but  sparkling  with  variety.  The  cadenza,  which  the  composer  was 
careful  to  provide,  is  in  his  best  pianistic  vein,  making  no  attempt 
to  dazzle. 

A  true  slow  movement  would  have  been  out  of  place  after  the 
moderate  tempo  and  andante  section  of  the  first  movement.  The  brief 
intermezzo  (andantino  grazioso)  with  its  light  staccato  opening  and  its 
charming  second  theme  inseparably  associated  with  the  'cellos  that 
sing  it,  leads  directly  into  the  final  rondo  (allegro  vivace),  whose 
brilliance  is  joyous  and  exuberant,  without  a  trace  of  hard  glitter. 
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The  first  movement,  having  been  composed  as  an  independent  fan- 
tasia, does  not  have  the  formal  lines  of  a  regular  first  movement  of 
a  classical  concerto,  as  Professor  Donald  Francis  Tovey  has  pointed 
out  in  his  "Essays  in  Musical  Analysis": 

"The  orchestra  makes  no  attempt  to  muster  its  forces  for  its  own 
full  connected  statement  of  the  themes.  At  the  climaxes  it  bursts  out 
with  a  short  triumphant  passage  in  the  manner  of  a  ritornello;  but 
for  the  most  part  it  behaves  very  much  as  the  strings  behave  in  Schu- 
mann's quintet:  though  it  has  far  more  colour,  and  is,  for  all  its  reti- 
cence, much  above  Schumann's  normal  achievement  in  its  purity  and 
brightness  of  tone. 

"The  energetic  introductory  figure  which  leads  to  the  first  theme  is 
to  be  used  once  in  the  development.  After  the  pianoforte  has  answered 
the  plaintive  cantabile  theme  [oboe],  the  second  subject  [clarinet]  is 
made  of  a  broad  stream  of  impulsive  melody  derived  from  the  [oboe 
theme].  There  is  a  dramatic  change  of  key  to  A-flat,  in  which  remote 
region  a  pianoforte  gives  out  an  altogether  new  version  of  the  first 
theme  in  slow  6-4  time,  in  the  tenderest  of  dialogues  with  the  or- 
chestra. When  this  comes  to  its  natural  close,  the  pianoforte  breaks 
abruptly  into  the  original  figure  and  tempo,  and  then  proceeds  to 
work  up  the  oboe  figure  in  an  impassioned  stream  of  melody  joined 
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by  more  and  more  of  the  orchestra,  and  driving  irresistibly  through 
a  wide  range  of  key  until  at  last  it  resigns  itself  in  a  solemn  close 
into  the  main  theme  in  the  home  tonic. 

"From  this  point  the  recapitulation  follows  its  normal  course  until 
the  point  where  the  orchestra  is  to  break  in  with  its  ritornello.  But 
here  the  pianoforte  goes  on  playing  through  it,  and  soon  breaks  its 
way  into  an  unaccompanied  cadenza.  A  triumphantly  paradoxical 
feature  of  this  very  happy  outburst  of  apparently  extempore  eloquence 
is  that  its  themes  happen  to  be  entirely  new  until,  at  last,  the  oboe 
figure  appears  below  a  long  trill.  Then  the  threads,  new  and  old,  are 
gathered  together,  and  the  orchestra  re-enters  with  this  figure  march- 
ing at  the  double,  in  2-4  time.  Much  passion  lies  suppressed  in  the 
gallant  spirit  of  this  march,  which  approaches,  makes  its  climax,  and 
recedes  into  romantic  distance,  until  at  last  it  flashes  out  in  an  abrupt 
end. 

"Whatever  Schumann  may  have  felt  about  this  fantasia  in  1841,  his 
instinct  was  true  when  in  1845  ^^  recognized  that  it  was  only  the  first 
movement  of  a  larger  work.  The  slow  movement  is  of  the  very  centre 
of  Schumann's  most  intimate  and  tender  vein;  childlike  in  its  gently 
playful  opening,  while  in  its  sustained,  swinging  second  theme  it 
attains  a  beauty  and  depth  quite  transcendent  of  any  mere  prettiness, 
though  the  whole  concerto,  like  all  Schumann's  deepest  music,  is  reck- 
lessly pretty. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  romantic  than  the  coda  in  which  the  familiar 
principal  figure  of  the  first  movement  reappears  and  leads  dramatically 
into  the  finale,  a  glorious  movement  [with  its  six  or  seven  important 
themes].  Never  has  a  long  and  voluble  peroration  been  more  masterly 
in  its  proportions  and  more  perfectly  in  character  with  the  great  whole 
which  it  crowns  with  so  light  a  touch.  Every  note  inspires  affection, 
and  only  an  inattentive  critic  can  suspect  the  existence  of  weaknesses 
to  condone.  Fashion  and  musical  party-politics  have  tried  to  play 
many  games  with  Schumann's  reputation,  but  works  like  this  remain 
irresistible."  [coPYwr.HTED] 
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Brahms  Writes  to  Boston 

44 CO  we  have  the  Brahms  First  Sym- 
phony,"  Delver  Forfax  observed, 
"for    the    Washington    opening    of    the 
Boston    Symphony   Orchestra's    seventy- 
second  season. 

"Have  you  ever  heard  how  Brahms 
extended  a  bit  of  personal  assistance  in 
connection  with  the  second  season?" 

No  one  interrupted  the  dramatic  pause 
of  the  musicological  sleuth. 

"Well,  the  sound  of  the  orchestra  in 
the  old  Music  Hall  didn't  satisfy  the 
keen  ear  of  its  first  conductor,  George 
Henschel,  the  eminent  baritone.  He 
thought  an  improvement  might  result 
from  changing  his  original  plan  for  the  seating  of  the  musicians.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  drew  diagrams  for  two  alternatives. 

"These  he  sent  to  his  good  friend  and  former  assisting  pianist  —  who 
had  become  better  known  as  the  composer-conductor,  Johannes  Brahms. 
Henschel  also  sent  comments  on  his  problem. 

"From  Vienna,  in  1882,  Brahms  wrote  to  Henschel  in  Boston. 
"  ^Y our  experiments  in  regard  to  the  placing  of  an  orchestra/  Brahms 
said,  'look  very  good  and  interesting.  I  should  almost  give  preference 
to  the  first  of  the  two  drawings.' 

"It  is   this   plan,  approved  by   Brahms,  which   is   the   basic   seating 
arrangement    shown    in    the    orchestra's    earliest    photo,    by    Notman 
As  preserved  by  Henschel,  this  was  the  plan  (with  a  slight  curve  in  the 
rows  of  chairs) : 

DOUBLE  BASSES  PERCUSSION 

TROMBONES  TUBA  HORNS 

FLUTES  CLAR.  OBOES 

CELLI  VIOLAS 

HARP 
VIOLINS    I 

CONDUCTOR 

"The  only  changes  noticeable  in  the  old  photo  are  the  reversal  of  left 
and  right,  mirror-fashion,  and  the  placing  of  the  harp  near  the  con- 
ductor to  his  right." 

[Ill 


DOUBLE  BASSES 
TRUMPETS 
BASSOONS 
CELLI 

VIOLINS   II 


NICOLE  HENRIOT 

NICOLE  Henriot  was  born  in  Paris  on  January  23,  1925.  She  studied 
with  Marguerite  Long  and  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  taking  a  first  prize  in  a  year  and  a  half.  During  the  war 
she  played  with  the  principal  orchestras  of  Paris  and  Belgium.  Her 
New  York  press  bureau  gives  the  information  that  she  was  active  in 
the  French  resistance  together  with  her  two  brothers.  Since  the  war 
she  has  played  in  numerous  European  cities.  She  made  her  American 
debut  January  29,  1948  then  playing  the  first  of  many  concerts  in  this 
country. 


SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  1,  Op.  68 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  performance  November  4,  1876, 
at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff  conducting. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contra- 
bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings.  The  trombones 
are  used  only  in  the  finale. 

THE  known  fact  that  Brahms  made  his  first  sketches  for  the  sym- 
phony under  the  powerful  impression  of  Beethoven's  Ninth,  which 
he  had  heard  in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  in  1854,  may  have  led  his 
contemporaries  to  preconceive  comparisons  between  the  two.  Walter 
Niemann,  not  without  justice,  finds  a  kinship  between  the  First  Sym- 
phony and  Beethoven's  Fifth  through  their  common  tonality  of  C 
minor,  which,  says  Niemann,  meant  to  Brahms  "hard,  pitiless  struggle, 
daemonic,  supernatural  shapes,  sinister  defiance,  steely  energy,  dra- 
matic intensity  of  passion,  darkly  fantastic,  grisly  humor."  He  calls  it 
"Brahms'  Pathetic  Symphony." 

The  dark  and  sinister  side  of  the  C  minor  Symphony  seems  to  have 
taken  an  unwarranted  hold  on  the  general  consciousness  when  it  was 
new.  For  a  long  while  controversy  about  its  essential  character  waxed 
hot  after  every  performance.  W.  F.  Apthorp  bespoke  one  faction  when 
he  wrote  in  1878  of  the  First  Symphony  that  it  "sounds  for  the  most 
part  morbid,  strained  and  unnatural;  most  of  it  even  ugly."  Philip 
Hale,  following  this  school  of  opinion,  some  years  later  indulged  in  a 
symbolic  word  picture,  likening  the  symphony  to  a  "dark  forest"  where 
"it  seems  that  obscene,  winged  things  listen  and  mock  the  lost."  But 
Philip  Hale  perforce  greatly  modified  his  dislike  of  the  music  of 
Brahms  as  with  the  passage  of  years  its  oppressive  aspects  were  some- 
how found  no  longer  to  exist. 
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Instead  of  these  not  always  helpful  fantasies  of  earlier  writers  or  a 
technical  analysis  of  so  familiar  a  subject,  let  us  turn  to  the  characteris- 
tic description  by  Lawrence  Gilman,  the  musician  who,  when  he 
touched  upon  the  finer  things  in  his  art,  could  always  be  counted  upon 
to  impart  his  enthusiasm  with  apt  imagery  and  quotation: 

The  momentous  opening  of  the  Symphony  (the  beginning  of  an 
introduction  of  thirty-seven  measures,  Un  poco  sostenuto,  6-8)  is  one 
of  the  great  exordiums  of  music  —  a  majestic  upward  sweep  of  the 
strings  against  a  phrase  in  contrary  motion  for  the  wind,  with  the 
basses  and  timpani  reiterating  a  somberly  persistent  C.  The  following 
Allegro  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  Brahms'  symphonic  move- 
ments. 

In  the  deeply  probing  slow  movement  we  get  the  Brahms  who  is 
perhaps  most  to  be  treasured:  the  musical  poet  of  long  vistas  and 
grave  meditations.  How  richly  individual  in  feeling  and  expression 
is  the  whole  of  this  Andante  sostenuto!  No  one  but  Brahms  could 
have  extracted  the  precise  quality  of  emotion  which  issues  from  the 
simple  and  heartfelt  theme  for  the  strings,  horns,  and  bassoon  in  the 
opening  pages;  and  the  lovely  complement  for  the  oboe  is  inimitable 
—  a  melodic  invention  of  such  enamouring  beauty  that  it  has  lured 
an  unchallengeably  sober  commentator  into  conferring  upon  it  the 
attribute  of  "sublimity."  Though  perhaps  "sublimity"  —  a  shy  bird, 
even  on  Olympus  —  is  to  be  found  not  here,  but  elsewhere  in  this 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  (the  Poco  allegretto  e  grazioso  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  customary  Scherzo)  is  beguiling  in  its  own  special  loveli- 
ness; but  the  chief  glory  of  the  symphony  is  the  Finale. 

Here  —  if  need  be  —  is  an  appropriate  resting-place  for  that  diffi- 
dent eagle  among  epithets,  sublimity.  Here  there  are  space  and  air 
and  light  to  tempt  its  wings.  The  wonderful  C  major  song  of  the 
horn  in  the  slow  introduction  of  this  movement  (Piu  Andante,  4-4), 
heard  through  a  vaporous  tremolo  of  the  muted  strings  above  softly 
held  trombone  chords,  persuaded  William  Foster  Apthorp  that  the 
episode  was  suggested  to  Brahms  by  "the  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn, 
as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of 
the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland."  This  passage  is  interrupted 
by  a  foreshadowing  of  the  majestic  chorale-like  phrase  for  the  trom- 
bones and  bassoons  which  later,  when  it  returns  at  the  climax  of  the 
movement,  takes  the  breath  with  its  startling  grandeur.  And  then 
comes  the  chief  theme  of  the  Allegro  —  that  spacious  and  heartening 
melody  which  sweeps  us  onward  to  the  culminating  moment  in  the 
Finale:  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  chorale  in  the  coda,  which  may 
recall  to  some  the  exalted  prophecy  of  Jean  Paul:  "There  will  come 
a  time  when  it  shall  be  light;   and  when  man  shall   awaken  from 
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his  lofty  dreams,  and  find  his  dreams  still  there,  and  that  nothing  has 
gone  save  his  sleep." 

Not  until  he  was  forty-three,  did  Brahms  present  his  First  Sym- 
phony to  the  world.  His  friends  had  long  looked  to  him  expectantly  to 
carry  on  this  particular  glorious  German  tradition.  As  early  as  1854 
Schumann,  who  had  staked  his  strongest  prophecies  on  Brahms'  future, 
wrote  to  Joachim:  ''But  where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high,  or  only 
under  the  flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets 
sound?  He  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven 
symphonies:  he  should  try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  begin- 
ning is  the  main  thing;  if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end 
comes  of  itself."  Schumann,  that  shrewd  observer,  knew  that  the  brief 
beginnings  of  Brahms  were  apt  to  germinate,  to  expand,  to  lead  him 
to  great  ends.  Also,  that  Beethoven,  symphonically  speaking,  would 
be  his  point  of  departure. 

To  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven  was  "no  laughing  matter," 
Brahms  once  wrote,  and  after  sketching  a  first  movement  he  admitted 
to  Hermann  Levi  —  "I  shall  never  compose  a  symphony!  You  have  no 
conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when  we  hear  the  tramp  of  a 
giant  like  him  behind  us." 

To  study  Brahms  is  to  know  that  this  hesitancy  was  not  prompted 
by  any  craven  fear  of  the  hostile  pens  which  were  surely  lying  in  wait 
for  such  an  event  as  a  symphony  from  the  newly  vaunted  apostle  of 
classicism.  Brahms  approached  the  symphony  (and  the  concerto  too) 
slowly  and  soberly;  no  composer  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  the  com- 
mitment of  his  musical  thoughts  to  paper.  He  proceeded  with  elaborate 
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examination  of  his  technical  equipment  —  with  spiritual  self-question- 
ing— and  with  unbounded  ambition.  The  result  — a  period  of  fourteen 
years  between  the  first  sketch  and  the  completed  manuscript;  and  a 
score  which,  in  proud  and  imposing  independence,  in  advance  upon  all 
precedent —  has  absolutely  no  rival  among  the  first-born  symphonies, 
before  or  since. 

His  first  attempt  at  a  symphony,  made  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was 
diverted  in  its  aim,  the  first  two  movements  eventually  becoming  the 
basis  of  his  piano  concerto  No.  i,  in  D  minor.  He  sketched  another 
first  movement  at  about  the  same  time  (1854),  but  it  lay  in  his  desk  for 
years  before  he  felt  ready  to  take  the  momentous  plunge.  "For  about 
fourteen  years  before  the  work  appeared,"  writes  D.  Millar  Craig,* 
"it  was  an  open  secret  among  Brahms'  best  friends  that  his  first  sym- 
phony was  practically  complete.  Professor  Lipsius  of  Leipzig  Univer- 
sity, who  knew  Brahms  well  and  had  often  entertained  him,  told  me 
that  from  1862  onwards,  Brahms  almost  literally  carried  the  manu- 
script score  about  with  him  in  his  pocket,  hesitating  to  have  it  made 
public.  Joachim  and  Frau  Schumann,  among  others,  knew  that  the 
symphony  was  finished,  or  at  all  events  practically  finished,  and  urged 
Brahms  over  and  over  again  to  let  it  be  heard.  But  not  until  1876  could 
his  diffidence  about  it  be  overcome." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  sketches.  We 
know  from  Madame  Schumann  that  she  found  the  opening,  as  origi- 
nally submitted  to  her,  a  little  bold  and  harsh,  and  that  Brahms  ac- 
cordingly put  in  some  softening  touches.  "It  was  at  Miinster  am  Stein," 
(1862)  says  Albert  Dietrich,  "that  Brahms  showed  me  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  symphony  in  C  minor,  which,  however,  only  appeared 
much  later,  and  with  considerable  alterations." 

At  length  (November  4,  1876),  Brahms  yielded  his  manuscript  to 
Otto  Dessoff  for  performance  at  Carlsruhe.  He  himself  conducted  it  at 
Mannheim,  a  few  days  later,  and  shortly  afterward  at  Vienna,  Leipzig, 
and  Breslau.  Brahms  may  have  chosen  Carlsruhe  in  order  that  so  cru- 
cial an  event  as  the  first  performance  of  his  first  symphony  might  have 
the  favorable  setting  of  a  small  community,  well  sprinkled  with  friends, 
and  long  nurtured  in  the  Brahms  cause.  "A  little  town,"  he  called  it, 
"that  holds  a  good  friend,  a  good  conductor,  and  a  good  orchestra." 
Brahms'  private  opinion  of  Dessoff,  as  we  now  know,  was  none  too  high. 
But  Dessoff  was  valuable  as  a  propagandist.  He  had  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  Brahms  colors  by  resigning  from  his  post  as  conductor  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  because  Brahms'  Serenade  in  A  major  was  re- 
fused. A  few  years  before  Dessoff  at  Carlsruhe,  there  had  been  Hermann 
Levi,  who  had  dutifully  implanted  Brahms  in  the  public  consciousness. 


*  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  Orchestra  program  notes. 

[copyrighted] 
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craftsmanship,  will  give  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 

pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  Finest. 
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Constitution  Hall,   Washington 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  1952-1953 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


SECOND  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  December  4,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 

PIERRE  MONTEUX  Conducting 

Schumann Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 

I.  Ziemlich  langsam;  Lebhaft 

II.  Romanze:  Ziemlich  langsam 

III.  Scherzo:  Lebhaft 

IV.  Langsam:  Lebhaft 

(Played  without  pause) 

Reger A  Romantic  Suite,   Op.   125 

I.     Notturno 
II.     Scherzo 
III.     Finale 

INTERMISSION 

Strauss "Ein  Heldenleben,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  40 


BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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PIERRE  MONTEUX 

PIERRE  MoNTEUX  was  bom  in  Paris,  April  4,  1875.  He  began  his 
career  as  violist  at  the  Opera  Comique  and  the  Concerts  Colonne. 
From  1912  he  conducted  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  introducing  such 
music  as  Stravinsky's  Petrouchka,  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps,  and  Ros- 
signol;  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe  and  Debussy's  Jeux.  He  toured  the 
United  States  with  the  Ballet  Russe  in  1916-17.  He  conducted  at  the 
Paris  Opera  and  his  own  Concerts  Monteux  in  Paris.  He  became 
conductor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1917-18  and  was  the 
conductor  o£  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  1919-1924.  In  the  ten 
years  following  he  was  a  regular  conductor  of  the  Amsterdam 
Konzertgebouw  and  the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris.  He  became 
conductor  of  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra  in  1935,  a  position  from 
which  he  has  now  retired.  Mr.  Monteux  visited  Boston  with  the  San 
Francisco  Orchestra  April  13,  1947,  and  returned  to  conduct  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  January  26-27-28,  1951.  He  conducted 
this  orchestra  as  guest  in  Boston  last  season,  sharing  with  Mr.  Munch 
the  concerts  of  the  European  tour. 


SYMPHONY  IN  D  MINOR,  No.  4,  Op.   120 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856 


Composed  in  1841,  at  Leipzig,  this  symphony  was  first  performed  at  a  Gewand- 
haus  concert  on  December  6  of  the  same  year.  Schumann  made  a  new  orchestration 
in  December,  1851,  at  Diisseldorf,  and  the  revision  was  performed  there  on  March 
3,  1853,  at  the  Spring  Festival  of  the  lower  Rhine.  It  was  published  in  December, 
1853,  as  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  orchestration  includes  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

SCHUMANN  wrote  this  symphony  a  few  months  after  the  completion 
of  his  First  Symphony  in  B-flat.  The  D  minor  Symphony  was 
numbered  four  only  because  he  revised  it  ten  years  later  and  did  not 
publish  it  until  1853,  after  his  three  others  had  been  written  and 
published  (the  Second  in  1846,  the  Third  in  1850).  This  symphony, 
then,  was  the  second  in  order  of  composition.  It  belongs  to  a  year 
notable  in  Schumann's  development.  He  and  Clara  were  married  in 
the  autumn  of  1840,  and  this  event  seems  to  have  stirred  in  him  a  new 
and  significant  creative  impulse:  1840  became  a  year  of  songs  in  sudden 
and  rich  profusion,  while  in  1841  he  sensed  for  the  first  time  in  full 
degree  the  mastery  of  symphonic  forms.  He  had  written  two  years 
before  to  Heinrich  Dorn,  once  his  teacher  in  composition:  "I  often 
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feel  tempted  to  crush  my  piano  —  it  is  too  narrow  for  my  thoughts. 
I  really  have  very  little  practice  in  orchestral  music  now;  still  I  hope 
to  master  it."  The  products  of  1841  show  that  he  worked  as  well  as 
dreamed  toward  that  end.  As  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  has  well  described 
this  moment  of  his  life:  "The  tumult  of  young  love  lifted  him  from 
the  piano  to  the  voice.  The  consummation  of  his  manhood,  in  the 
union  with  a  woman  of  noble  heart  and  commanding  intellect,  led 
him  to  the  orchestra.  In  1841  he  rushed  into  the  symphonic  field,  and 
composed  no  less  than  three  of  his  orchestral  works."  * 

These  works  were  the  First,  the  "Spring"  Symphony,  which  he  began 
in  January  1841,  four  months  after  his  marriage,  and  completed  in  a 
few  weeks;  the  "Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale"  of  April  and  May,  and 
the  D  minor  Symphony,  which  occupied  the  summer  months.  There 
might  also  be  mentioned  the  "phantasie"  in  A  minor,  composed  in 
the  same  summer,  which  was  later  to  become  the  first  movement  of  the 
piano  concerto.  But  the  two  symphonies,  of  course,  were  the  trium- 
phant scores  of  the  year.  The  D  minor  Symphony,  no  less  than  its 
mate,  is  music  of  tender  jubilation,  intimately  bound  with  the  first  full 
spring  of  Schumann's  life  —  like  the  other  a  nuptial  symphony,  instinct 
with  the  fresh  realization  of  symphonic  power. 

The  manuscript  of  the  symphony  bears  the  date  June  7,  1841,  and 
at  the  end  —  "finished  at  Leipzig,  September  9,  1841."  Clara  observed 
still  earlier  creative  stirrings,  for  she  recorded  in  her  diary  under  the 
date  of  May  31:  "Robert  began  yesterday  another  symphony,  which 
will  be  in  one  movement,  and  yet  contain  an  adagio  and  a  finale.  1 
have  heard  nothing  about  it,  yet  I  see  Robert's  bustle,  and  I  hear  the 
D  minor  sounding  wildly  from  a  distance,  so  that  I  know  in  advance 
that  another  work  will  be  fashioned  in  the  depths  of  his  soul.  Heaven 
is  kindly  disposed  toward  us:  Robert  cannot  be  happier  in  the  com- 
position than  I  am  when  he  shows  me  such  a  work."  On  September 
13,  which  was  Clara's  birthday,  and  when  also  their  first  child,  Marie, 
then  twelve  days  old,  was  baptized,  Robert  presented  the  young  mother 
with  the  completed  score  of  the  symphony.  And  the  composer  wrote 
modestly  in  the  diary:  "One  thing  makes  me  happy  — the  consciousness 
of  being  still  far  from  my  goal  and  obliged  to  keep  doing  better,  and 
then  the  feeling  that  1  have  the  strength  to  reach  it." 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  on  December  6, 
Ferdinand  David  conducting.  It  was  a  friendly  event,  Clara  Schumann 
playing  piano  solos  by  their  colleagues  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Stern- 
dale  Bennett.  She  appeared  jointly  with  Liszt,  in  his  "Hexameron"  for 
two  pianos.  Schumann's  new  "Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale"  was  also 
played.  Unfortunately,  the  success  of  the  B-flat  major  Symphony  in 
the  previous  March  was  by  no  means  repeated  in  the  new  D  minor 

♦  "Preludes  and  Studies." — W.  J.  Henderson. 
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Symphony.  The  criticisms  were  not  favorable.  Clara  Schumann,  who 
always  defended  her  husband,  wrote  that  "Robert's  Symphony  was  not 
especially  well  performed,"  and  the  composer  himself  added:  "It  was 
probably  too  much  of  me  at  a  single  sitting;  and  we  missed  Men- 
delssohn's conducting  too;  but  it  doesn't  matter,  for  I  know  the  things 
are  good,  and  will  make  their  way  in  their  own  good  time." 

But  Schumann  laid  the  work  aside.  It  does  not  seem  that  he  could 
have  considered  a  revision  for  some  time,  for  he  offered  the  manu- 
script to  a  publisher  in  1843  ^^  ^^44  ^^  his  "Second  Symphony,  Op. 
50."  According  to  the  testimony  of  Brahms,  many  years  later,  Schu- 
mann's dissatisfaction  with  the  symphony  preceded  its  first  perform- 
ance. "Schumann  was  so  upset  by  a  first  rehearsal  that  went  off  badly," 
wrote  Brahms  to  Herzogenberg,  October  1886,  "that  subsequently  he 
orchestrated  the  symphony  afresh  at  Diisseldorf."  This  revision  was 
made  in  December,  1851.  The  fresh  score  was  performed  at  Diisseldorf 
on  March  3,  1853,  at  the  Spring  Festival  of  the  lower  Rhine.  This  time 
the  work  had  a  decided  success,  despite  the  quality  of  the  orchestra 
which,  according  to  Brahms,  was  "bad  and  incomplete,"  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  Schumann  conducted,  for,  by  the  testimony  of 
his  contemporaries,  he  was  conspicuously  ineffectual  at  the  head  of  an 
orchestra.  When  in  the  following  autumn  the  committee  urged  that 
Schumann  conduct  only  his  own  works  in  the  future,  Clara  wrote 
bitterly  about  the  incident. 

From  the  following  letter  (to  Verhulst)  it  appears  that  Schumann 
made  the  revision  because  of  urgent  friends:  "When  we  last  heard 
that  Symphony  at  Leipzig,  I  never  thought  it  would  reappear  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this.  I  was  against  its  being  included,  but  was  persuaded 
by  some  of  the  committee  who  had  heard  it.  I  have  scored  it  afresh, 
and  it  is  now  more  effective."  Schumann  dedicated  the  symphony  to 
Joseph  Joachim,  who  was  then  twenty-two  years  old.  He  wrote  on  the 
manuscript:  "When  the  first  tones  of  this  symphony  were  awakened, 
Joseph  Joachim  was  still  a  little  fellow;  since  then  the  symphony  and 
still  more  the  boy  have  grown  bigger,  wherefore  I  dedicate  it  to  him, 
although  only  in  private."  The  score  was  published  in  December,  1853. 

The  Symphony  is  integrated  by  the  elimination  of  pauses  between 
the  movements,  and  by  thematic  recurrence,  the  theme  of  the  intro- 
duction reappearing  at  the  beginning  of  the  slow  movement,  a  phrase 
from  the  slow  movement  in  the  Trio  of  the  Scherzo.  The  principal 
theme  of  the  first  movement  is  used  in  the  Finale,  and  a  subsidiary 
theme  in  the  first  movement  becomes  the  leading  theme  in  the  Finale. 
This  was  a  true  innovation,  foreshadowing  the  cyclic  symphonies  of 
many  years  later.  "He  desires,"  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Henderson,  "that 
the  hearer's  feelings  shall  pass,  as  his  own  did,  from  one  state  to  the 
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next  without  interruption.  In  a  word,  this  is  the  first  symphonic  poem, 
a  form  which  is  based  upon  the  irrefutable  assertion  that  'there  is  no 
break  between  two  successive  emotional  states.'  "  Its  "community  of 
theme  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  approach  to  the  leit  motive 
system."  The  Symphony  is  the  most  notable  example  of  the  symphonic 
Schumann  abandoning  customary  formal  procedure  to  let  his  romantic 
imagination  take  hold  and  shape  his  matter  to  what  end  it  will.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Symphony  was  first  thought  of  by 
its  composer  as  a  symphonic  fantasia,  that  it  was  published  by  him  as 
"Introduction,  Allegro,  Romanze,  Scherzo  and  Finale,  in  One  Move- 
ment." It  was  in  this,  the  published  version,  that  he  eliminated  pauses 
between  the  movements,  although  this  does  not  appear  in  the  earlier 
version  save  in  the  joining  of  the  scherzo  and  finale.  The  work,  save  in 
the  slow  movement,  has  no  "recapitulations"  in  the  traditional  sense,  no 
cut  and  dried  summations.  Warming  to  his  theme,  Schumann  expands 
to  new  thematic  material  and  feels  no  necessity  for  return.  The  score 
is  unmistakably  of  one  mood.  It  is  integrated  by  the  threads  of  like 
thoughts.  Thematic  recurrence  becomes  inevitable,  because  this  unity 
of  thought  makes  it  natural. 

The  first  movement  is  finely  oblivious  of  academic  requirements. 
The  whole  movement  hangs  upon  the  reiteration  of  the  principal 
theme,  a  restless,  running  figure  in  sixteenth  notes  which  appears  and 
reappears  constantly  in  every  part  of  the  orchestra,  entwined  with 
others.  There  is  no  contrasting  second  theme,  but  only  a  slight  devia- 
tion from  this  one.  Two  episodic  themes  —  the  one  consisting  of  brief 
rhythmic  chords,  the  other  of  a  flowing  melody  —  carry  the  movement 
to  its  end  in  a  triumphant  D  major.  The  Romanze  is  in  song  form. 
The  melody  from  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement  is  introduced 
in  the  first  part,  while  in  the  middle  section  the  violin  solo  weaves  a 
delicate  embroidery.  The  Trio  of  the  Scherzo  is  based  upon  the  orna- 
mental solo  passage  from  the  slow  movement.  After  the  repetition  of 
the  main  section,  the  Trio  again  begins,  recalling  the  precedent  of 
Beethoven  where  the  Scherzo  theme  would  be  expected  to  break  in 
and  bring  a  conclusion.  Instead,  the  Trio  dies  away  in  a  long  diminu- 
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endo,  and  leads  into  the  introduction  to  the  Finale  (a  true  bridge 
passage,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  famous  pages  which  connect 
the  last  two  movements  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony).  This  intro- 
duction brings  back  the  motto-like  principal  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment, which  still  appears  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  initial  theme 
of  the  Finale  —  broadly  proclaimed.  The  second  subject  recalls  tho 
Larghetto  from  Beethoven's  Second  Symphony.  The  development  and 
conclusion  are  characteristically  free. 

[copyrighted] 


FINE  ROMANTISCHE  SUITE,  Op.  125 

(After  Poems  by  Eichendorff) 

By  Max  Reger 

Born  May   19,   1873  in  Brand   Bau;   died  May   11,   1916,  in   Leipzig 


The  Romantic  Suite  was  first  performed  in  Dresden  October  11,  1912,  by  the 
State  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Von  Schuch.  The  orchestration  requires 
3  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets, 
3  trombones  and  tuba,  harp,  timpani,  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Professor 
Hugo  Griiters,  a  choral  director  at  Bonn. 

A  smE  from  his  reference  to  Eichendorff*  in  this  Suite,  Max  Reger 
■^"^  turned  once  to  the  poet  to  set  Gottes  Segen,  but  not  repeatedly 
as  Schubert,  Schumann,  or  Hugo  Wolff  did.  Those  composers  were 
too  closely  akin  to  that  naive  poet  of  nature  to  have  applied  the  word 
"Romantic"  to  him  in  a  title,  nor  perhaps  would  Mahler  have  used 
that  backward-looking  word.  Verses  from  Eichendorff  are  quoted 
in  the  score  of  this  Suite  and  are  attributed  to  each  movement.  The 
first  movement  (Molto  sostenuto)  contemplates  the  still  beauty  of 
nature  in  the  woods  and  by  the  streams  as  night  descends.  The 
Scherzo  (vivace)  is  also  a  nocturne  suggested  by  a  valley  at  night 
where  glowworms  are  found,  where  crickets  furnish  the  "dance  music" 
while  the  "branches  and  leaves  are  silvered  by  the  moonlight."  The 

♦Joseph  Freiherr  von  Eichendorff   (1788-1857). 
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finale,  which  has  the  tempo  molto  sostenuto  and  repeats  the  material 
of  the  first  movement,  is  identified  with  two  quoted  stanzas  from 
''MorgengriXss,"  a  greeting  to  the  newly  risen  sun. 

I 

Horst  du  nicht  die  Quellen  gehen 
Zwischen  Stein  und  Blumen  weit 
Nach  den  stillen  Waldesseen, 
Wo  die  Marmorbilden  stehen 
In  der  schonen  Einsamkeit? 
Von  den  Bergen  sacht  hernieder, 
Wechsend  die  uralten  Lieder, 
Steigt  die  wunderbare  Nacht, 
Und  die  Griinde  glanzen  wieder, 
Wie  du's  oft  im  Traum  gedacht.  .  . 

II 
Bleib  bei  uns!  Wir  haben  den  Tanzplan  im  Tal 
Bedeckt  mit  Mondesglanze, 
Johanneswiirmchen  erleuchten  den  Saal, 
Die  Heimchen  spielen  im  Tanze. 
Die  Freude,  das  schone  leichtglaubige  Kind, 
Es  wiegt  sich  in  Abend winden: 
Wo  Silber  auf  Zweigen  und  Biischen  rinnt. 
Da  wirst  du  die  schonsten  finden. 
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Steig  nur,  Sonne, 

Auf  die  Hohn! 

Schauer  wehn 

Und  die  Erde  bebt  vor  Wonne, 

Kiihn  nach  oben 

Greift  aus  Nacht 

Waldespracht, 

Noch  von  Traumen  kiihl  durchwoben. 

The  career  of  Max  Reger  resulted  in  an  enormous  bulk  of  music 
in  every  conceivable  form  over  and  above  his  many  engagements  as 
pianist  and  organist  and  teacher.  His  life  as  teacher  took  him  to 
Leipzig  in  1907,  where  he  continued  at  the  Conservatory  until  his 
death.  He  also  made  many  concert  tours. 

The  following  estimate  of  his  music  is  quoted  from  Thompson's 
Cyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians:  "Reger,  regarded  in  his  time  as 
a  revolutionary  in  turning  his  back  on  conventional  harmonic 
limitations,  was  the  center  of  more  or  less  violent  controversy  through- 
out most  of  his  career.  He  eschewed  everything  that  savored  of  a 
musical  'program'  and,  like  Brahms,  uncompromisingly  adhered  to 
absolute  music  as  his  one  goal.  Polyphonically  considered,  his  work 
is  rooted  in  the  music  of  the  early  masters.  He  developed  tremendous 
architectural  proportions  in  his  larger  works  and  a  complicated  har- 
monic system  that  at  times  was  cumbersome.  His  freedom  in  modula- 
tion particularly  disturbed  his  contemporaries.  As  his  musical  evolu- 
tion proceeded  he  eventually  achieved  a  greater  clarification  and 
simplicity.  He  may  be  regarded  as  a  link  between  the  post-classic 
school  and  the  Twentieth  Century,  and  his  compositions  have  com- 
manded great  respect,  though  more  by  virtue  of  the  colossal  craftsman- 
ship they  reveal  than  for  profound  emotion." 

[copyrighted] 


ENTR'ACTE 

A  HERO'S  LIFE 

By  Eric  Blom 

(When  Willem  Mengelberg  conducted  the  B.  B.  C.  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Strauss's  ''Ein  Heldenlehen"  on  November  ^,  1936,  the 
noted  English  critic  provided  the  following  "Introduction"  for  the 
program..) 

EVEN  those  of  us  who  were  children  at  the  time  still  vividly  remember 
the  shock  the  first  appearance  of  Richard  Strauss's  "Ein  Helden- 
lehen" gave  the  musical  world  in  1899  —  so  vividly  that  we  ask  our- 
selves whether  it  can  really  have  been  as  long  ago  as  all  that.  Much 
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Schumann  As  Aid  to  Science 


SCHUMANN 


'cnpHE  name  of  Robert  Schumann  popped 
^  into  my  mind  the  other  day  in  a  rather 
peculiar    way,"    Delver    Forfax,    explorer    of 
musical  peculiarities,  declared. 

"In  close  sequence  I  read  a  newspaper  and 
a  magazine  item.  The  one  reported  that  two 
scientists  were  studying  the  causes  of  genius. 
The  other  discussed  attempts  at  placing  musi- 
cal therapy  on  a  scientific  basis  after  much 
fumbhng   toward   that   objective   in   the   past, 

"Both  teams  of  researchers,  it  struck  me, 
might  well  profit  by  close  study  of  the  case 
of  the  greatly  endowed  and  most  unfortunate 
Schumann. 

"Would  modern  science  find  that  his  genius  was  the  cause  or  the 
result  of  mental  disease.^  Or  that  the  creation,  practice,  and  hearing 
of  music  constituted  a  therapy  that  saved  him  from  mental  collapse 
years  earlier  than  its  actual  culmination? 

"During  his  confinement  in  the  private  asylum  of  Dr.  Richarz  at 
Endenich,  near  Bonn,  some  experiments  in  musical  therapy  were 
applied  to  Schumann.  He  was  afforded  opportunities  of  composing,  or 
of  playing  the  piano  alone  or  with  friends  such  as  Brahms. 

"Music  as  a  diversion  brought  favorable  results  from  time  to  time, 
as  did  the  composing  of  simple  fugues.  But  efforts  at  writing  composi- 
tions of  ambitious  scope  resulted  in  mental  disturbance. 

"Here  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  earliest  serious  investigations  of  musical 
therapy  in  the  treatment  of  mental  disease.  Possibly  a  thorough  study 
by  today's  scientists  of  these  tests  and  of  Schumann's  entire  life  and 
works  would  lead  to  valuable  data  for  establishing  courses  of  treatment." 
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music  has  streamed  past  us  since  then,  and  it  has  carried  so  much 
strange  flotsam  and  jetsam  that  one  begins  to  find  it  a  little  difficult 
to  see  what  exactly  there  was  about  this  symphonic  poem  —  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  after  all,  much  like  many  another  that  had  gone  before 
—  that  caused  so  much  consternation.  Was  it  that  Strauss  made  the 
gentle  wood-wind  instruments  play  with  such  asperity  in  the  "op- 
ponents" section?  Was  it  the  extreme  capriciousness  of  the  part  for  the 
solo  violin,  from  which  formally  polished  concertos  had  accustomed 
us  to  expect  nothing  baser  than  serenity  and  nobility?  It  seems  in- 
credible, now  we  have  been  well  taught  that  the  transmission  of 
beauty  need  not  be  the  sole  aim  of  music.  Even  the  frightful  and 
almost  unbearably  prolonged  noise  of  the  "battle"  section  we  have 
come  to  accept  as  part  of  a  scheme  in  which,  all  things  considered, 
it  could  not  have  been  very  different. 

Any  criticisms  made  on  such  grounds  now  seem  almost  comically 
incomprehensible,  and  though  after  thirty-seven  years  "Ein  Helden- 
leben"  is  to  be  presented  by  the  conductor  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  — 
for  it  was  inscribed  to  Willem  Mengelberg  and  the  Concertgebouw 
Orchestra  of  Amsterdam  —  and  will  thus  appear  to  us  like  a  work  of 
yesteryear,  we  shall  wonder  where  all  the  objections  to  its  extreme 
"modernity"  can  have  come  from  and  feel  that  to  apologize  for  its 
"daring"  idiom  would  be  ridiculous. 

Still,  there  is  something  else  about  "Ein  Heldenleben"  that  offends 
many  listeners  and  requires  putting  in  its  place.  It  is  not  anything  for 
which  one  would  make  excuses,  for  Strauss,  take  him  or  leave  him, 
is  too  big  a  musical  figure  for  that;  but  it  is  something  that  appeared  so 
disconcertingly  new  and,  if  you  like,  shows  such  a  deficiency  in  taste 
that  it  had  better  be  reconsidered  for  a  moment  in  the  light  of  other 
music  of  not  dissimilar  tendencies  from  which  it  seems  to  differ  strik- 
ingly in  one  particular  aspect. 

The  difference  is,  of  course,  that  whereas  the  practice  of  other  com- 
posers of  symphonic  poems,  and  Strauss's  own  practice  elsewhere,  is  to 
choose  some  literary  or  historical  subject  for  a  program,  the  composer 
here  writes  with  the  most  brazen  frankness  about  himself.  Perhaps  few 
people  would  have  taken  offence  if  he  had  not  called  a  work  that  was 
obviously  and  confessedly  autobiographical  "A  Hero's  Life."  Even  the 
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most  self-satisfied  autobiographers,  the  Cellinis  and  Pepyses  and  Casa- 
novas,  had  never  explicitly  called  themselves  heroes,  whatever  they 
might  have  thought  or  implied,  and  to  write  such  grandiloquent  music 
about  oneself  was  felt  to  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

Well,  Strauss's  bigness  as  a  creative  musician  is  not  the  only  reason 
for  not  making  excuses.  In  a  sense  there  is  no  excuse,  and  if  taste  is  the 
criterion,  it  is  beside  the  point  for  enthusiastic  apologists  like  Richard 
Specht  to  say  that  there  is  no  reason  for  regarding  Strauss  as  less  fasci- 
nating and  significant  a  figure  than  Coriolanus  or  Egmont.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  many  greater  people  than  Coriolanus,  Egmont  or  Strauss  have 
refrained  from  calling  themselves  the  heroes  of  their  works. 

But  stay!  Here  we  come  to  the  point.  I  was  going  to  say  they  re- 
frained from  writing  about  themselves.  That  would,  of  course,  have 
been  flagrantly  untrue.  For  in  a  sense  everybody  who  ever  puts  pen  to 
paper  writes  incessantly  and  exclusively  about  himself  —  and  music- 
paper  is  no  exception.  What  Beethoven  felt  when  he  composed  his 
"Coriolanus"  overture  or  his  "Egmont"  music  tells  us  nothing  that  is 
vital  about  these  historical  figures,  but  very  much  about  Beethoven 
himself  as  a  musical  personality.  And  so  with  Strauss  or  anybody  else. 
Except  for  outward  details  —  so  far  as  music  can  convey  them  —  we  learn 
little  more  about  Strauss  from  "Ein  Heldenleben"  than  we  do  from 
"Don  Juan"  or  "Don  Quixote,"  for  however  graphically  he  may  depict 
these  characters,  the  inwardness  of  his  music  reflects  not  their  souls  but 
his  own.  There  can  be  no  offence,  then,  in  this  musical  autobiography 
of  his  so  far  as  the  music  itself  is  concerned,  though  we  might  say 
that  it  would  have  been  more  becoming  if  he  had  called  the  work  "Ein 
Musikerleben."  It  would  then  have  been  left  to  us  to  say  who  is  the 
hero,  very  much  as  we  say  it  of  the  outstanding  character  in  a  novel. 
And,  the  musician  whose  career  is  described  here  being  a  remarkable 
artistic  personality,  it  would  have  been  understood  who  the  true  hero 
was,  just  as,  although  Thackeray  goes  out  of  his  way  to  describe 
"Vanity  Fair"  as  "a  novel  without  a  hero,"  we  are  quite  well  aware  that 
there  is  one  after  all,  and  that  he  is  the  author. 

No,  it  was  not  a  new  thing  in  1899,  niuch  less  a  shocking  one,  that  a 
symphonic  poem  should  glorify  its  own  maker.  All  works  of  art  do  that 
to  the  extent  of  their  aesthetic  value.  The  shock  lay  simply  in  the  title, 
and  it  was  a  little  Strauss's  own  fault  if  "Ein  Heldenleben"  was  re- 
garded as  in  a  way  his  vanity  fair.  But  his  lapse  does  not  affect  the 
music;  that  must  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  quality. 

Brahms,  Vivaldi,  Strauss  or  anybody  else  —  it  is  all  much  the  same  in 
the  last  resort:  they  can  only  be  musical  autobiographers,  and  because 
all  artists  are  that,  art  has  the  immense  diversity  which  is  well  enough 
exemplified  by  this  evening's  program,  and  will  continue  to  have  it 
—  a  diversity  as  endless  as  that  of  the  human  characters  who  create  it. 
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'EIN  HELDENLEBEN"    ('A  HERO'S  LIFE")  Tone  Poem,  Op.  40 

By  Richard  Strauss 

Born  in  Munich,  June   11,   1864;   died  in  Garmisch,  September  8,   1949 


From  the  beginning  of  August  until  the  end  of  December,  1898,  in  Charlotten- 
burg,  Strauss  began  and  completed  this  Tone  Poem.  The  dedication  was  to  "Willem 
Mengelberg  and  the  Concertgebow  Orchestra  in  Amsterdam."  The  first  performance 
was  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  March  3,  1899,  when  Strauss  conducted  from  the 
manuscript.  The  music  was  published  in  the  same  month. 

The  orchestration  is  lavish:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  3  or  4  oboes,  an  English  horn, 
clarinet  in  E-flat,  2  clarinets  in  B-flat,  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  double-bassoon, 
8  horns,  5  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tenor  tuba,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum, 
snare  drum,  side  drum,  cymbals,  two  harps,  and  strings    (much  divided)  . 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore 
Thomas  conducting,  March  9,  1900.  The  first  performance  by  this  orchestra  was  on 
December  6,  1901. 

IT  WAS  a  year  after  Don  Quixote  that  Strauss  wrote  Ein  Helden- 
leben.  This  was  the  last  of  his  tone  poems,  save  the  Symphonia 
Domestica  of  1903,  and  the  Alpensinfonie  of  1915.  The  subject,  the 
span  of  a  Hfe  and  its  struggles  and  triumphs,  its  aspirations  (thus 
recalling  Tod  und  Verkldrung),  was  certainly  ideal  for  a  "Tondich- 
tung"  in  the  best  Straussian  manner,  even  though  the  early  critics  did 
not  agree  as  to  his  wisdom  in  the  handling  of  it. 

Strauss  himself  let  it  be  known  that  he  intended  Ein  Heldenlehen 
as  a  companion  piece  to  Don  Qiiixote.  His  statement  is  in  the  third 
person:  "Having  in  this  latter  work  sketched  the  tragi-comic  figure 
of  the  Spanish  knight  whose  vain  search  after  heroism  leads  to  insanity, 
he  presents  in  'A  Hero's  Life'  not  a  single  poetical  or  historical  figure, 
but  rather  a  more  general  and  free  ideal  of  great  and  manly  heroism 

—  not  the  heroism  to  which  one  can  apply  an  everyday  standard  of 
valour,  with  its  material  and  exterior  rewards,  but  that  heroism  which 
describes  the  inward  battle  of  life,  and  which  aspires  through  effort 
and  renouncement  towards  the  elevation  of  the  soul." 

The  score  divides  into  six  parts: 

The  Hero  —  The  Hero's  Adversaries  —  The  Hero's  Helpmate  —  The  Hero's  Battlefield 

—  The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace  —  The  Hero's  Release  from  the  World,  and  the  Fulfil- 
ment of  his  Life. 

As  Don  Quixote  is  an  extension  of  the  variation  form,  and  Till 
maintains  the  skeleton  of  a  rondo,  Ein  Heldenlehen  has  been  de- 
scribed by  analysts  as  a  vast  symphonic  movement.  The  first  two  parts 
may  be  called  the  first  subject  elaborately  laid  out  with  many  sub- 
sidiary themes:  the  "Hero's  Helpmate"  provides  the  contrasting 
second  subject;  the  "Battlefield"  is  the  working  out  of  these  themes, 
culminating  in  a  sort  of  recapitulation;  the  last  two  sections  are  as  a 
coda  of  extreme  length. 
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I.  The  Hero.  —  The  Hero's  principal  theme  is  stated  at  once  by 
the  horns  and  strings  —  broad  and  sweeping  with  wide  skips  — full 
of  energy  and  assurance.  If  this  particular  Tone  Poem  is  a  character 
study  rather  than  a  narration,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  composer 
draw  his  hero  complete  in  the  first  outline.  As  the  complex  of  the 
score  is  built  up  with  numerous  derivative  phrases  and  secondary 
themes,  the  character  gains  appreciably  in  stature  and  dignity  (the 
picture  becomes  still  more  full-rounded  as  the  hero  is  presented  in 
relation  to  life,  ennobled  by  love,  hardened  by  attack,  exalted  by 
achievement,  ultimately  mellowed  and  reconciled  to  his  environment 
by  the  finer  qualities  which  his  soul's  growth  has  attained).  The  sec- 
tion ends  with  a  thunderous  assertion  of  power,  after  which  the  en- 
suing complaints  of  his  antagonists,  mean  and  carping,  sound  petty 
indeed. 

II.  The  Hero's  Adversaries.  —  This  picture  was  drawn  too 
sharply  in  the  judgment  of  the  early  hearers  of  Ein  Heldenleben. 
Strauss  went  so  far  in  depicting  their  whining  stupidities  that  the 
composer's  unshakable  enthusiasts  felt  called  upon  to  draw  a  new 
definition  for  ''beauty,"  a  new  boundary  for  permissible  liberties  in 
descriptive  suggestion.  The  themes  of  the  hero's  critics  are  awkward 
and  sidling;  in  the  wood  wind  "scharf,"  ''spitzig,"  "schnarrend,"  in 
the  bass  grubby  and  sodden.  The  hero's  answering  comment  is  dis- 
illusioned, saddened,  but  at  last  he  is  goaded  to  an  emphatic  and 
strong   retort. 

III.  The  Hero's  Helpmate.  —  As  with  his  hero,  Strauss  un- 
folds his  heroine  gradually,  in  the  course  of  his  development.  Her 
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voice  (whicli  is  that  of  the  violin  solo  in  increasingly  ornate  cadenzas) 
is  at  first  capricious  and  wilful  —  refuses  to  blend  and  become  one  with 
the  music  the  orchestra  is  playing.  But  gradually  the  pair  reach  a  har- 
monious understanding.  Their  two  voices  become  one  as  the  score 
grows  richer  in  texture  and  develops  a  love  song  in  which  the  or- 
chestra builds  up  a  lyric  opulence  and  tonal  splendor  such  as  none 
but  Strauss  could  achieve.  At  a  point  where  the  music  rests  upon  a 
soft  chord  long  held,  the  theme  of  the  adversaries  is  heard,  as  if  in 
the  distance. 

IV.  The  Hero's  Battlefield.  —  A  trumpet  fanfare  (off  stage  at 
first)  breaks  the  glamorous  spell  with  a  challenge  to  battle,  which 
is  soon  raging  with  every  ounce  of  Strauss's  technique  of  color,  his 
prodigious  contrapuntal  resource  called  into  play.  The  hero  is 
assailed  with  drums  and  brass  in  assembled  array;  but  his  theme  re- 
torts with  proud  assurance  of  strength,  further  fortified  in  a  repetition 
of  the  love  music  which  has  gone  before.  Again  the  orchestra  rises  to  a 
full  and  impressive  climax  —  a  song  of  triumph. 

V.  The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace.  —  But  triumph  of  this  sort 
is  without  lasting  satisfaction.  The  music  from  this  point  grows  less 
exultant,  becomes  more  reflective  and  "inward,"  seeking  deeper  cur- 
rents. The  hero's  "works  of  peace"  are  recalled  in  themes  from 
Strauss's  earlier  works:  phrases  are  heard  from  Don  Juan,  Zara- 
thustra,  Tod  und  Verkldrung,  Don  Quixote,  Macbeth,  Guntram, 
Till  Eulenspiegel,  and  Traum  durch  die  Ddmmerung.  The  beloved 
consort  is  also  remembered.  The  cunning  skill  of  the  composer  in 
weaving  a  string  of  unrelated  subjects  into  a  continuous  and  plausible 
musical  narrative  is  a  passing  Straussian  wonder. 

VI.  The  Hero's  Release  from  the  World,  and  the  Fulfil- 
ment OF  His  Life.  —  There  is  a  final  conflict  with  the  forces  of  hate, 
but  this  time  it  is  soon  resolved.  The  protagonist  has  as  last  found 
peace  with  himself.  There  are  flitting  recollections  of  his  past  life, 
but  placid  resignation  now  possesses  him.  The  music  at  last  sublimates 
on  themes  of  the  hero,  through  which  the  violin  solo  is  intertwined. 

Strauss's  audiences  and  critics  have  too  long  been  bothered  by  the 
evidence  of  the  allusion  listed  above  that  the  composer  was  describing 
himself  all  along,  erecting  in  this  score  a  monument  to  his  own  con- 
ceit. All  introspective  fiction  is  autobiographical,  and  Strauss  could 
not  have  immersed  himself  so  completely  into  his  epic  without  por- 
traying his  own  character.  His  real  offense  was  in  openly  admitting 
and  vaunting  the  fact.  Shocking  audacities  have  a  way  of  losing  their 
edge  and  interest  as  the  next  generation,  and  the  next,  come  along. 
All  that  is  finally  asked  is  the -worth  of  the  music  — as  music. 

[COPYRIGHTEDJ 
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Program 

GUIDO  CANTELLI,  Guest  Conductor 

Haydn Symphony  in  D  major.  No.  93 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  assai 

II.  Largo  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:   Allegretto 

IV.  Finale:  Presto  ma  non  troppo 

Stravinsky.  .  .  ."Jeu  de  Cartes"  ("Card  Game,"  Ballet  in  Three  Deals) 

Rossini Overture  to  "Semiramide" 

intermission 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op,  64 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza 

III.  Valse:  Allegro  moderato 

IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso;  Allegro  vivace 
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GUIDO  CANTELLI 


GuiDO  Cantelli  was  born  in  Novara  (near  Milan) ,  Italy,  on  April 
27,  1920.  The  town  possessed  a  theatre,  and  a  military  band  of 
which  his  father  was  the  leader,  with  the  result  that  as  a  mere  boy 
Guido  had  the  experience  of  leading  the  band,  playing  in  the  theatre 
orchestra;  he  also  played  the  organ  and  sang  in  the  church  choir. 
At  14  he  received  a  diploma  as  pianist  from  the  Conservatorio  Giuseppe 
Verdi  in  Milan  where  he  later  studied  composition  with  Arrigo  Pebrolo 
and  Giorgio  Ghedini.  He  had  early  experience  conducting  opera  and 
concerts  at  Novara.  During  the  war  he  was  held  in  a  prison  camp  in 
Germany.  After  the  war  he  had  many  engagements  conducting  orches- 
tras in  Italy  including  the  orchestra  of  La  Scala  in  Milan,  where  in 
1948  his  talents  came  to  the  attention  of  Arturo  Toscanini.  It  was 
through  Toscanini's  recommendation  that  he  came  to  this  country 
and  conducted  the  NBC  Orchestra  as  guest.  He  has  since  conducted 
a  number  of  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 


SYMPHONY  IN  D  MAJOR,  NO.  93 

By  Franz  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  in  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  in  Vienna,  May  31,  1809. 


This  symphony  was  composed  in  1791  as  one  of  the  first  set  of  six  ordered  for 
London  by  Johann  Peter  Salomon. 

The  only  previous  performance  by  this  orchestra  was  on  November  16,  1900, 
when  Wilhelm  Gericke  was  conductor.  The  orchestration  consists  of  2  flutes,  2  oboes, 
2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  introductory  Adagio  proceeds  with  fortissimo  chords  for  the 
full  orchestra,  twice  yielding  to  a  gentle  melodic  phrase  in  the 
strings.  The  principal  theme  is  a  sixteen-measure  melody  in  3/4  time, 
first  presented  by  the  strings.*  The  second  theme  (also  introduced 
by  the  strings)  is  briefer  and  more  adaptable  to  development,  accord- 
ingly taking  over  the  greater  part  of  the  movement— save  for  a  brief 
return  of  the  first  subject.  The  Largo  Cantabile  proposes  a  melody 
of  grace  and  charm  in  the  strings,  presently  re-enforced.  The  theme 
returns  periodically  in  the  manner  of  a  rondo  save  for  the  interruption 
by  a  more  agitated  section  in  triplets.  The  Minuet  states  its  tune 
with  the  full  orchestra;  each  phrase  of  the  Trio  is  announced  by  a 
quasi  fanfare  from  the  winds,  but  the  theme  thus  proclaimed  is  inno- 
cent and  unpretentious.  The  Finale  is  a  typical  contra-dance  rondo 
elaborately  treated  with  Haydn's  best  wit. 

*  Tl^is  melody,  simplified  and  made  slow  for  singing  purposes,  thus  losing  some  of  its 
character,  is  used  in  the  Episcopal  Hymnal,  No.  3,  with  the  opening  line  "Come,  my  soul» 
thou  must  be  waking." 
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The  twelve  symphonies  which  Haydn  in  his  mellow  sixties  wrote  for 
his  two  visits  to  London  in  1791  and  1794  were  certainly  the  final 
word  in  this  form  as  the  eighteenth  century  had  learned  to  view  it 
through  an  advance  to  an  incredible  point  of  perfection  under  Haydn 
and  Mozart.  To  compare  these  twelve  with  Mozart's  last  three  would 
lead  nowhere  at  all,  since  their  difference  is  simply  the  personal 
differences  of  the  two  artists.  But  a  specific  claim  of  Dr.  Karl  Geiringer, 
perhaps  the  foremost  of  Haydn  scholars,  can  hardly  be  challenged: 
"Never  before  did  the  composer  write  orchestral  works  of  equal 
value,  and  no  other  musician  composed  in  quick  succession  so  large 
a  number  of  great  symphonic  masterpieces."  When  Dr.  Geiringer 
declared  in  his  biography  that  "the  whole  nineteenth  century,  begin- 
ning with  Beethoven  and  ending  with  Brahms,  was  able  to  draw 
rich  inspiration  from  Haydn's  last  thirteen  symphonies"  (he  here 
includes  the  "Oxford") ,  he  had  in  mind  their  freshly  treated  recapitu- 
lations, their  richly  imaginative  codas,  in  general  their  tendency  to 
experiment,  and  their  prophecies  (especially  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
slow  movements)   of  the  Romantic  age  to  come. 

Johann  Peter  Salomon,  a  German  violinist  who  had  settled  in  Lon- 
don and  organized  his  own  concerts,  never  forgetting  the  music  of 
Haydn,  visited  the  composer  in  Vienna  in  1790,  and  induced  him, 
not  without  persuasion,  to  make  the  longest  journey  of  his  life.  Haydn 
crossed  the  English  Channel  on  New  Year's  Day,  1791,  presented 
six  new  symphonies  at  Salomon's  concerts,  and  (in  deference  to  a 
custom  already  antiquated)  conducted  them  from  the  harpsichord. 
His  repeated  visit,  in  1794,  with  six  more  symphonies,  is  evidence  of 
the  enormous  success  from  every  point  of  view  of  Salomon's  enterprise. 
In  engaging  the  continental  celebrity  he  set  up  his  concerts  as  liberal 
and  forward-looking,  in  direct  rivalry  with  the  "Concert  of  Ancient 
Music,"  supported  by  the  Crown,  an  ultra-conservative  organization, 
to  which  Handel  was  God.  Haydn,  not  in  the  least  interested  in  a 
battle  of  musical  factions,  which  London  opinion  then  had  a  way 
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of  savoring  as  we  do  a  political  contest  now,  was  second  to  none  in  his 
worship  of  Handel's  music,  and  proceeded  to  win  over  his  critical 
adversaries  by  the  charm  of  his  own  music. 

At  first  he  had  looked  askance  at  his  journey  across  the  sea  into 
the  unknown.  The  English  were  an  outlandish  people,  with  customs  a 
well-bred  Austrian  could  never  account  for,  and  a  language  next  to 
impossible  to  understand.  On  the  other  hand,  this  Kapellmeister 
from  Esterhaz,  who  had  always  been  a  servant  in  effect,  however 
well  treated  by  his  Prince,  was  now  bound  by  nothing  in  the  world 
but  his  contract.  He  was  a  public  citizen  as  well  as  an  honored  guest. 
He  experienced  as  never  before  the  flattering  warmth  of  public  adula- 
tion, and  receptions  royal  and  otherwise  were  heaped  upon  him.  Even 
the  artist  who  will  never  admit  it  receives  a  stimulus  from  general 
esteem.  Haydn,  who  sometimes  wrote  slightingly  of  the  English  in 
his  private  diary,  openly  remarked  afterwards  that  it  required  the 
echo  of  acclaim  in  England  to  awaken  recognition  of  his  talents  in 
his  home  country.  Aside  from  all  matters  of  the  artist's  pride,  there 
was  the  bounteous  assurance  of  pounds  sterling.  After  his  second  visit, 
Haydn  carried  back  in  his  purse  1200  of  them  to  comfort  his  old 
age  at  home.  Let  us  hope  that  his  deeper  content  came  from  the 
privilege  of  having  a  larger  orchestra  than  ever  before  (including,  for 
his  second  visit,  clarinets) ,  with  men  who  would  willingly  adapt  them- 
selves to  his  ways. 

This  combination  of  favorable  circumstances  was  just  right  to 
awaken  in  Haydn  the  finest  and  fullest  flowering  of  his  symphonic 
genius.  The  London  symphonies  are  the  eloquent  evidence  of  this 
happy  result,  and  there  is  every  evidence  that  England  took  the  twelve 
symphonies  to  its  heart.  The  concerts  were  crowded,  and  another 
management  had  only  to  announce  a  work  of  Haydn  to  be  sure  of  an 
audience.  The  "Morning  Chronicle"  probably  voiced  the  general 
opinion  when  it  praised  the  "agitating  modulations"  of  the  symphonies, 
and  the  "larmoyant  passages'*  in  their  slow  movements.  These  move- 
ments were  usually  encored.  The  audiences  became  agreeably  aware 
of  a  new  musical  charm  which  did  not  depend  upon  massive  effects 
such  as  Handel  had  used,  nor  that  master's  methods  of  alternate 
choirs  in  orchestration.  Haydn  exploited  with  a  new  sort  of  grace 
and  humor  the  inner  voices  through  the  colors  of  individual  instru- 
ments. 
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''JEU  DE  CARTES,  Ballet  en  trois  donnes" 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,  1882 


Stravinsky  composed  his  ballet  "The  Card  Game"  between  the  summer  of  1936 
and  the  end  of  the  year.  The  piece  was  performed  by  the  American  Ballet  (for 
which  it  was  composed)  on  April  27  of  1937,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  York.  George  Balanchine  was  in  charge  of  the  choreography;  Mr.  Stravinsky 
conducted.  The  ballet  as  a  concert  piece  (which  uses  the  score  unaltered)  was 
presented  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Eugene  Ormandy  conducting,  January 
14,  1938.  It  was  first  heard  in  Boston  when  Stravinsky  conducted  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  December  1,  1939,  repeated,  again  under  the  composer's  direc- 
tion, January  14,  1944,  and  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch  on  January  27, 

1950- 
The  orchestration  of  the  suite  is  as  follows:   2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and 

English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba, 

timpani,  bass  drum,  and  strings. 

WHEN  Stravinsky  was  asked  by  Mr.  Warburg  for  a  new  piece  to 
be  presented  by  the  American  Ballet,  he  had  already  contem- 
plated a  ballet  with  an  interplay  of  numerical  combinations,  with 
''Chiffres  dansants"  not  unlike  Schumann's  "Lettres  dansantes."  The 
action  was  to  be  implicit  in  the  music.  One  of  the  characters  would 
be  a  malignant  force  whose  ultimate  defeat  would  impart  a  moral 
conclusion  to  the  whole. 

The  ballet,  as  it  was  at  last  worked  out,  presented  an  enormous 
card  table,  the  cards  of  the  pack  represented  by  individual  dancers. 
The  shuffling  and  dealing  made  a  ceremonial  introduction  to  each  of 
the  three  deals.  According  to  the  mis-en-scene,  at  the  end  of  each  play, 
giant  fingers,  which  might  have  been  those  of  invisible  croupiers,  re- 
moved the  cards. 

The  following  summary  is  that  of  the  composer: 

"The  characters  in  this  ballet  are  the  cards  in  a  game  of  poker,  dis- 
puted between  several  players  on  the  green  baize  table  of  a  gaming 
house.  At  each  deal  the  situation  is  complicated  by  the  endless  guiles 
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of  the  perfidious  Joker,  wlio  believes  himself  invincible  because  of  his 
ability  to  become  any  desired  card. 

"During  the  first  deal,  one  of  the  players  is  beaten,  but  the  other 
two  remain  with  even  'straights,'  although  one  of  them  holds  the 
Joker. 

"In  the  second  deal,  the  hand  which  holds  the  Joker  is  victorious, 
thanks  to  four  Aces  who  easily  beat  four  Queens. 

"Now  comes  the  third  deal.  The  action  grows  more  and  more  acute. 
This  time  it  is  a  struggle  between  three  Tlushes.'  Although  at  first 
victorious  over  one  adversary,  the  Joker,  strutting  at  the  head  of  a 
sequence  of  Spades,  is  beaten  by  a  'Royal  Flush'  in  Hearts.  This  puts 
an  end  to  his  malice  and  knavery.  As  La  Fontaine  once  said: 

'One  should  ever  struggle  against  wrongdoers. 

Peace,  I  grant,  is  perfect  in  its  way. 

But  what  purpose  does  it  serve 

With  enemies  who  do  not  keep  faith?'  " 

First  Deal  Second  Deal 

Introduction  Introduction 

Pas  d'action  March 

Dance  of  the  Joker  Variations  of  the  four  Queens 

Little  Waltz  Variation  of  the  Jack  of  Hearts  and  Coda 

March,  and  Ensemble 

Third  Deal 
Introduction 
Waltz-Minuet 

Presto  (Combat  between  Spades  and  Hearts) 
Final  Dance   (Triumph  of  the  Hearts) 

The  music  is  played  without  interruption. 
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Ungloved  Criticism 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


^^TT'IGOROUS  musical  criticism  is  one 
of  my  most  fascinating  studies," 
Delver  Forfax  announced.  He  was  gloat- 
ing over  the  latest  addition  to  his  col- 
lection in  that  category. 

"Perhaps  you  remember  Tchaikov- 
sky's summary  of  Brahms'  symphonies  .f* 
He  said:  'Brahms  heaps  pedestal  upon 
pedestal,  but  the  statue  never  emerges.' 

"In  some  ways,  that  blast  is  hard  to 
equal.  But  hold  on  to  your  hats  for  a  bigger  explosion !  Here's 
a  concert  reviewer  who  writes : 

"  'I  feel  at  times  that  the  composer  must  have  made 
a  bet,  for  all  that  his  reputation  was  worth,  that  he 
would  write  the  most  absolutely  hideous  thing  that  had 
ever  been  put  on  paper  —  and  won  it,  too.  The  passion 
for  the  fantastic  and  horrible  has  brought  composition 
to  a  pretty  pass  nowadays.' 

"That  was  what  one  critic  said  on  hearing  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  its  first  performance  of  any  work 
by  a  certain  composer.  The  composer  was  Tchaikovsky,  and 
his  music  was  Marche  Slave. 

"Placed  as  the  last  number  on  the  program  of  February 
23-24,  1883,  this  was  Boston's  introduction  to  the  orchestral 
works  of  Tchaikovsky." 
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OVERTURE  TO  THE  OPERA  "SEMIRAMIDE" 

By  GioACCHiNO  Antonio  Rossini 

Born  at  Pesaro,  Italy,  February  29,  1792;  died  at  Passy,  France,  November  13,  1868 


This  opera  in  two  acts  on  a  libretto  of  Gaetano  Rossi  (based  on  Voltaire's  tragedy 
of  the  same  name)  was  first  performed  at  the  Fenice  Theatre,  Venice,  February  3, 
1823.  It  was  mounted  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  April  19,  1824;  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
London,  July  15,  1824;  ^^  the  Theatre  Italien,  Paris,  December  8,  1825.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Federal  Street  Theatre,  March  3,  1851. 

The  Overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum  and  strings. 

There  have  been  two  previous  performances  by  this  orchestra  —  February  23,  1923, 
and  January  14,  1939    (Daniele  Amfitheatrof  conducting) . 

WHEN  Rossini  visited  Vienna  in  the  year  1822,  the  young  man  had 
plentiful  assurance  of  the  extent  of  his  fame  beyond  his  own 
country,  for  he  was  idolized  in  the  Austrian  capital  as  his  opera 
"Zelmira"  was  performed.  Rossini,  who  knew  and  admired  Beethoven's 
"Eroica"  Symphony  and  his  then  recent  string  quartets,  asked  his 
friend  Carpani  to  arrange  for  a  visit  to  this  composer,  which  Carpani 
managed,  not  without  difficulty.  The  dandified  appearance  of  the 
brilliantly  successful  Italian  composer  must  have  stood  out  in  contrast 
to  that  of  the  unkempt  Beethoven  in  his  grubby  and  disordered  lodg- 
ings. Yet  Rossini  approached  the  elder  composer  with  sincere  defer- 
ence. He  has  left  this  description  of  the  visit: 

"The  familiar  portraits  of  Beethoven  give  a  good  general  idea  of 
what  he  looked  like,  but  no  picture  could  express  the  indefinable  sad- 
ness apparent  in  his  every  feature.  Under  the  thick  eyebrows  his  eyes 
shone  as  if  from  the  back  of  a  cavern;  they  were  small  but  they  seemed 
to  pierce.  His  voice  was  soft  and  rather  veiled. 

"When  we  entered,  he  at  first  paid  no  attention  but  continued  to 
correct  some  proofs.  Then  suddenly,  raising  his  head,  he  said  in  fairly 
good  Italian:  *Ah,  Rossini,  so  you're  the  composer  of  "The  Barber  of 
Seville."  I  congratulate  you;  it  is  an  excellent  opera  buffa  which  I  have 
read  with  great  pleasure.  It  will  be  played  as  long  as  Italian  Opera 
exists.  Never  try  to  write  anything  else  but  opera  buffa;  any  attempt 
to  succeed  in  another  style  would  be  to  do  violence  to  your  nature.' 

"  'But,'  interrupted  Carpani,  'Rossini  has  already  composed  a  large 
number  of  opere  serie  — ''Tancredi/'  ''Otello/'  ''Mose."  I  sent  you 
the  scores  a  little  while  back  to  look  at.' 

"  'Yes,  and  I  looked  at  them,'  answered  Beethoven,  'but,  believe  me, 
opera  seria  is  ill  suited  to  the  Italians.  You  do  not  possess  sufficient 
musical  knowledge  to  deal  with  real  drama,  and  how,  in  Italy,  should 
you  acquire  it?  Nobody  can  touch  you  Italians  in  opera  buffa,  a.  style 
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ideally  fitted  to  your  language  and  temperament.  Look  at  Cimarosa; 
how  much  better  is  the  comic  part  of  his  operas  than  all  the  rest!  And 
the  same  is  true  of  Pergolesi.  You  Italians  have  a  high  opinion  of  his 
religious  music,  and  I  grant  that  there  is  much  feeling  in  the  ''Stab at"; 
but  as  regards  form,  it  is  deficient  in  variety,  and  the  effect  is  monoto- 
nous. Now  *'La  Serva  Padrona"  .  .  .!' 

"I  then  expressed  my  profound  admiration  for  his  genius  and  my 
great  gratitude  for  having  been  allowed  to  voice  it  in  person.  He 
answered  with  a  deep  sigh:  'O,  un  infelice!' " 

Rossini  may  well  have  sensed  the  fundamental  soundness  of  these 
remarks,  even  though  he  could  have  argued  a  financial  and  popular 
success  with  opera  seria  beyond  the  other  composer's  most  hopeful 
dreams.  Beethoven,  who  legitimately  missed  any  deep  and  powerful 
current  in  Rossini's  attempts  at  putting  tragedy  to  music,  nevertheless 
must  have  inwardly  envied  Rossini's  knack  of  turning  tricks  of  the 
theatre,  writing  a  tune,  or  managing  an  ensemble  which  would  send 
the  operatic  public  into  transports  and  subdue  the  entrepreneurs  of 
Europe  into  fabulous  offers  of  gold. 

A  strange  pair,  these  two  made.  The  non-theatrical  Beethoven,  who 
spent  years  upon  one  opera,  made  it  irresistibly  moving  by  the  sheer 
intensity  of  his  belief  in  the  theme  of  loyalty  and  sacrifice,  conquered 
an  intractable  medium  by  the  very  momentum  of  his  zeal;  the  Italian 
whose  fortune  lay  in  his  facility,  who  cheerfully  accepted  almost  any 
preposterous  libretto,  well  knowing  that  he  could  cover  any  tragic 
episode  with  a  rousing  chorus  or  a  brilliant  air.  Beethoven  entirely 
lacked  that  instant  sparkle  of  melody,  that  easy  and  graceful  response 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  sometimes  put 
Rossini  very  close  indeed  to  Mozart  (whom  no  one  in  Europe  held 
in  greater  reverence  than  Rossini  himself) .  The  difference  between 
Beethoven  and  Rossini  is  well  instanced  by  Francis  Toye  in  his  read- 
able "Rossini:  A  Study  in  Tragi-Comedy";  while  Beethoven  found 
it  necessary  to  write  four  overtures  for  one  opera,  Rossini  found  it 
possible  to  fit  one  overture  to  three  operas.  Yet  Rossini  was  astute 
enough,  was  musician  enough,  to  sense  the  rareness  and  profundity  of 
Beethoven's  genius,  and  to  be  incensed  at  the  comparative  neglect  of 
it,  so  far  as  Vienna  at  large  was  concerned.  He  spoke  of  Beethoven 
at  a  dinner  at  Prince  Metternich's  and  tried  to  start  a  subscription 
towards  a  permanent  income  for  him.  People  only  shook  their  heads, 
assuring  Rossini,  truthfully  enough,  that,  "even  if  Beethoven  were 
provided  with  a  house,  he  would  very  soon  sell  it,  for  it  was  his  habit 
to  change  his  abode  every  six  months  and  his  servant  every  six  weeks." 

Less  than  a  year  after  the  encounter  of  the  two,  Rossini  went  to 
Venice  where  his  "Maometto"  was  mounted,  and  where  it  failed  mis- 
erably. There  were  remarks  in  the  press  to  the  effect  that  Rossini  could 
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hardly  retrieve  himself  from  such  a  setback  with  a  new  opera  in  the 
little  time  that  remained  of  the  season.  The  composer,  now  on  his 
mettle,  and  remembering  perhaps  Beethoven's  piquing  remarks  about 
opera  seria,  forthwith  sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  tragedy  in  music  in 
the  grand  style  in  seven  days  less  than  the  forty  his  contract  allowed. 
"Semiramide"  stepped  forthwith  into  public  favor.  The  Venetian  pub- 
lic, assembled  for  their  carnival,  took  "Semiramide"  to  their  bosoms 
after  a  short  preliminary  hesitation,  and  applauded  through  twenty- 
eight  consecutive  nights  its  overture,  its  more  taking  airs,  its  best 
concerted  numbers,  and  its  innovation  of  a  brass  band  upon  the  stage. 

The  plot  of  "Semiramide,"  long  a  favorite  subject  for  opera,  fol- 
lows the  lines  of  Greek  tragedy.  There  is  a  dispute  over  the  succession 
to  the  throne  of  Babylon.  Semiramis,  the  widowed  Queen,  names 
Arsace,  a  young  general  in  the  army,  to  become  the  new  monarch 
and  her  consort.  The  shade  of  Nino,  the  dead  king,  appears  and 
accuses  her  of  his  murder  by  poison.  Arsace  is  later  revealed  to  be  her 
own  son,  whom  all  had  believed  to  have  been  killed  in  battle.  Arsace 
descends  into  the  tomb  of  Nino,  and  thinking  to  kill  his  rival  in  the 
darkness,  kills  his  own  mother  with  his  father's  sword.  The  crime  of 
Semiramis  is  expiated. 

The  Overture  departs  from  the  custom  of  Rossini  in  introducing 
subjects  from  the  opera  itself.  The  andantino  which  follows  the  short 
introductory  allegro  is  taken  from  the  quintet  in  the  first  act  where 
the  queen  demands  and  receives  the  homage  of  her  subjects.  A  theme 
from  the  final  brilliant  allegro  of  the  overture  is  found  in  a  chorus 
of  the  second  act  (No.  13)  in  which  Arsace  is  told  that  he  must  slay 
both  his  enemy,  Assur,  and  Semiramis  herself. 

Philip  Hale  has  pointed  out  that  there  are  at  least  thirty  operas  in 
which  Semiramis  figures  as  heroine.  "Many  legends  concerning  her 
have  come  down  to  us,  some  of  them  strange  and  even  monstrous.  In 
1910  Professor  Lehmann-Haupt  of  the  Berlin  University  rehabilitated 
her.  It  seems  that  she  lived  about  800  B.C.;  that  her  real  name  was 
Sammurpamat;  that  Ninus  was  her  son,  not  her  husband;  that  she 
was  probably  a  Babylonian;  that,  a  woman,  whose  influence  outlasted 
her  reign,  she  waged  wars  against  the  Indo-Germanic  Medes  and 
against  the  Chaldeans.  The  Semiramis  Canal  which  irrigates  a  great 
part  of  the  Plain  of  Van  dates  from  about  the  time  of  the  Queen,  and 
the  city  of  Van  is  called  by  the  Armenians,  Semiramis." 
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FIFTH  SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  64 

By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  August  of  1888,  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony  was  first  performed 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  November  17  under  the  composer's  direction. 

It  is  scored  for  2  fiutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  Theodor 
Ave-Lallemant  of  Hamburg. 

Tchaikovsky's  slight  opinion  of  his  Fifth  Symphony  as  compared 
to  his  ardent  belief  in  his  Fourth  and  Sixth  is  a  curious  fact,  com- 
ing as  it  did  from  the  incorrigible  self-analyst  who  had  so  much  to 
say  to  his  intimate  friends  about  his  doubts  and  beliefs  as  to  the  prog- 
ress of  his  music.  He  never  hesitated  to  tell,  for  example,  when  he  was 
composing  from  the  urge  to  compose  and  when  he  was  forcing  himself 
to  do  it;  when  he  was  writing  "to  order,"  and  when  he  was  not. 

Usually  the  opinion  of  the  composer  has  coincided  with  that  of 
posterity.  The  Fifth  Symphony  is  probably  the  most  notable  exception. 
Of  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Sixth  he  was  always  proud.  The 
"Manfred"  Symphony  he  "hated,"  and  considered  destroying  all  but 
the  opening  movement.  The  two  of  his  operas  which  he  always  de- 
fended have  proved  to  be  the  principal  survivors  —  ''Eugene  Onegin" 
and  "Pique  Dame.*'  The  former  he  staunchly  believed  in,  despite  its 
early  failures.  But  the  "1812"  Overture  was  an  occasional  piece  for 
which  he  always  felt  it  necessary  to  apologize,  and  his  Ballet  "Nut- 
cracker" never  had  a  warm  word  from  its  composer.  He  always  looked 
upon  it  as  an  uncongenial  subject,  an  annoying  commission. 

As  for  the  Fifth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  seems  to  have  been  skeptical 
about  it  from  the  start.  "To  speak  frankly,"  he  wrote  to  Modeste  in 
May,  "I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for  creative  work.  What  does  this  mean? 
Have  I  written  myself  out?*  No  ideas,  no  inclination!  Still  I  am 
hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little,  material  for  a  symphony."  To  Mme. 
von  Meek,  a  month  later—  "Have  I  told  you  that  I  intend  to  write  a 
symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now  inspiration  seems  to 
have  come.  However,  we  shall  see."  In  August,  with  the  symphony 
"half  orchestrated,"  the  listless  mood  still  prevailed:  "When  I  am  old 
and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my  time  in  growing 


•  Apparently  Tchaikovsky  had  not  forgotten  the  remark  to  this  effect  made  by  a  critic  in 
Moscow  six  years  earlier,  about  his  violin  concerto.  The  composer  must  have  been  unpleas- 
antly aware  that  since  that  time  he  had  written  no  work  in  a  large  form,  which  had  had 
more  than  a  "aucces  d'estime."  The  operas  "Mazeppa"  and  "The  Enchantress"  had  fallen 
far  short  of  his  expectations.  In  the  programme  symphony,  "Manfred,"  he  had  never  fully 
believed.  Of  the  orchestral  suites,  only  the  third  had  had  a  pronounced  success. 
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flowers.  My  age  —  although  I  am  not  very  old  [he  was  forty-eight]  — 
begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become  very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play  the 
pianoforte  or  read  at  night  as  I  used  to  do."t  Three  weeks  later  he 
reports  briefly  that  he  has  "finished  the  Symphony." 

The  first  performances,  which  he  conducted  in  St.  Petersburg  on 
November  17  and  24,  1888,  were  a  popular  success,  but  Tchaikovsky 
wrote  to  his  patroness  that  he  considered  his  Symphony  "a  failure." 
He  still  found  in  it  "something  repellent,  something  superfluous, 
patchy,  and  insincere,  which  the  public  instinctively  recognizes."  He 
did  not  accept  their  applause  as  proof  of  enthusiasm;  they  were  only 
being  polite.  "Am  I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat 
and  ring  the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through 
our  Symphony  [the  Fourth].  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably 
superior  it  isl  It  is  very,  very  sadi"  But  the  musicians  plainly  liked  his 
Fifth  Symphony,  both  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Prague.  When  its  success 
in  Hamburg  was  outstanding,  he  wrote  to  Davidov:  "The  Fifth  Sym- 
phony was  magnificently  played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after 
having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time."  This  was  written  on 
the  crest  of  its  immediate  success.  Later,  his  misgivings  returned. 

The  fact  that  Germany  became  a  field  of  conquest  by  the  Fifth 
Symphony  must  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Tchaikovsky's 
change  of  heart  about  the  piece.  Central  Europe  had  been  slow  to 
awake  to  his  existence  and  then  had  been  reluctant  to  accept  him  as  a 
composer  of  true  importance.  As  a  visitor,  he  had  been  befriended  by 
individual  musicians.  Von  Biilow  had  taken  up  his  cause  with  charac- 
teristic zeal.  Bilse  had  conducted  his  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  in  Berlin, 
and,  fighting  against  a  general  disapproval,  had  repeated  the  work. 
"These  ear-splitting  effects,"  wrote  a  critic,  "seem  to  us  too  much 
even  for  hell  itself."  The  conservative  ones  had  been  offended  by  the 
"excesses"  of  Tchaikovsky  and  what  seemed  to  them  his  violation  of 
all  the  classical  proprieties.  Year  by  year  this  disapproval  was  worn 
down.  To  their  surprise,  they  found  his  Trio  and  Second  Quartet  to 
be  reasonable  and  listenable  music.  Audiences  were  impressed  by  the 
Fourth  Symphony,  and  when  the  Piano  Concerto  began  to  make  its 
way,  the  critics  who  had  condemned  it  outright  were  compelled  to 
revise  their  first  impressions. 

Ernest  Newman  writes: 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  the  sixth  symphony,  admittedly 
based  on  a  programme,  leaves  us  here  and  there  with  a  sense  that  we 
are  missing  the  connecting  thread,  the  fifth  symphony,  though  to  the 


t  Tchaikovsky's  remarks  in  his  last  years  about  the  comins  of  old  age  were  a  fear  that  his 
creative  powers  would  fail.  His  doubts  about  the  Fifth  Symphony  were  connected  with  this 
fear. 
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casual  eye  not  at  all  programmistic,  bears  the  strongest  internal  evi- 
dences of  having  been  written  to  a  programme.  The  feeling  that  this 
is  so  is  mainly  due  to  the  recurrence,  in  each  movement,  of  the 
theme  with  which  the  symphony  begins.  This  produces  a  feeling  of 
unity  that  irresistibly  suggests  one  central  controlling  purpose.  The 
theme  in  question  is  peculiarly  sombre  and  fateful.  It  recurs  twice 
in  the  following  andante,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  waltz  that 
constitutes  the  third  movement.  In  the  finale,  the  treatment  of  it  is 
especially  remarkable.  It  serves,  transposed  into  the  major,  to  com- 
mence this  movement;  it  makes  more  than  one  reappearance  after- 
wards. But  this  is  not  all  the  thematic  filiation  this  symphony  reveals. 
One  of  the  themes  of  the  second  movement—  the  andante  —  also  recurs 
in  the  finale,  while  the  opening  subject  proper  of  the  finale  (following 
the  introduction)  is  plainly  based  on  the  opening  subject  of  the  whole 
symphony.  Lastly,  the  first  subject  of  the  allegro  of  the  first  movement 
reappears  in  the  major,  on  the  last  page  but  two  of  the  score,  to  the 
same  accompaniment  as  in  the  allegro.  So  that  —  to  sum  the  matter  up 
concisely  —  the  fourth  movement  contains  two  themes  from  the  first 
and  one  from  the  second;  the  third  and  second  movements  each  con- 
tain one  theme  from  the  first  —  a  scheme  that  is  certainly  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  symphony.  No  one,  I  think,  will  venture 
to  assert  that  so  elaborate  a  system  of  thematic  repetition  as  this  is  due 
to  mere  caprice;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  Tchaikovsky  should  have  in- 
dulged in  it  at  all  if  his  object  had  been  merely  to  write  a  'symphony 
in  four  movements.'  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  work  em- 
bodies an  emotional  sequence  of  some  kind.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  we 
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have  no  definite  clew  to  this;  but  even  on  the  face  of  the  matter  as  it 
now  stands  the  general  purport  of  the  symphony  is  quite  plain.* 

"The  gloomy,  mysterious  opening  theme  suggests  the  leaden,  delib- 
erate tread  of  fate.  The  allegro,  after  experimenting  in  many  moods, 
ends  mournfully  and  almost  wearily.  The  beauty  of  the  andante  is 
twice  broken  in  upon  by  the  first  sombre  theme.  The  third  movement 
—  the  waltz  —  is  never  really  gay;  there  is  always  the  suggestion  of 
impending  fate  in  it;  while  at  times  the  scale  passages  for  the  strings 
give  it  an  eerie,  ghostly  character.  At  the  end  of  this  also  there  comes 
the  heavy,  muffled  tread  of  the  veiled  figure  that  is  suggested  by  the 
opening  theme.  Finally,  the  last  movement  shows  us,  as  it  were,  the 
emotional  transformation  of  this  theme,  evidently  in  harmony  with 
a  change  in  the  part  it  now  plays  in  the  curious  drama.  It  is  in  the 
major  instead  of  in  the  minor;  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  weariness 
and  foreboding,  but  bold,  vigorous,  emphatic,  self-confiden-t.  What 
may  be  the  precise  significance  of  the  beautiful  theme  from  the  second 
movement  that  reappears  in  the  finale  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  transmutation  which  the  first  subject  of  the 
allegro  undergoes,  just  before  the  close  of  the  symphony,  is  of  the 
same  psychological  order  as  that  of  the  'fate'  motive  —  a  change  from 
clouds  to  sunshine,  from  defeat  to  triumph.** 


•  Since  these  words  were  written,  the  tentative  sketch  of  a  program  was  found  in  the 
notebooks  of  Tchaikovsky  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Klin.  They  contain 
the  following  notation  for  the  Fifth  Symphony :  "Program  of  the  First  Movem.ent  of  the 
Symphony :  Introduction.  Complete  resignation  before  Fate,  or,  which  is  the  eame,  before 
the  inscrutable  predestination  of  Providence.  Allegro  (I)  Murmurs,  doubts,  plaints,  reproaches 
against  XXX  [three  crosses  in  the  original].  (II)  Shall  I  throw  myself  in  the  embraces  of 
Faith?  ?  ?  [three  question  marks  in  the  original].  [On  the  comer  of  the  leaf]  a  wonderful 
program,  if  I  could  only  carry  it  out." 

[copyrighted] 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  mider  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  1 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1.  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 
Handel  Water  Music 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 

Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Mozart  Overture,  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 
Overture  "Genoveva" 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bach    Brandenburg    Concerto    No.    1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmusik; 

in    F;    Brandenburg    Concerto    No.  Serenade    No.    10,    in    B-Flat,    K. 

6,   in   B-Flat;    Suite   No.    1,   in   C;  361;    Symphony    No.   36,    in    C,    K. 

Suite   No.   4,   in   D  425,   "Linz" ;   Symphony  No.  39,  in 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    in    E-  B-flat,    K.   543 
Flat     "Eroica"  *    Symphony   No    5 

in  C  Minor,  Op'.  67 ;  Symphony  No!  Prokofleff  Concerto  No.^2  in  G  Minor, 

9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral"  <^P-    63.    Heifetz,    violinist;     Sym- 
phony No.  5;  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F,  Op.  90  Op.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 
Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz,  violinist 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-  Ravel  Bolero;  Ma  M^re  L'Oye  Suite 

ford" ;    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G,  ,          «        ,          ^t       o     i       » 

"Surprise";  Toy  Symphony  Sc7i«*6er*    Symphony    No.    8,    In    B 

Minor,  "Unfinished" 

Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell.  Tchaikovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

P^^^^^^  Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op. 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
i2.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play  (33^^  r.p.m.)  and 
(in  most  cases)  45  r.p.m 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only  : 

Charles  Munch  conducting:  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" ;  Ravel,  La  Valse 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting :  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony ;  Wagner,  Prel- 
ude to  "Lohengrin." 

Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 
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A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  in  its  superb 
craftsmanship,  will  3ive  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 

pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  Finest. 
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Harry  Dickson 
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Emil  Kornsand 

Roger  Schermanski 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Paul  Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 

Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 

Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 

Leon  Gorodetzky 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Season  /5155 

BERKSHIRE     FESTIVAL 

AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASS. 


Concerts  in  the  Theatre 
(SAT.  EVES.  AT  8:30;  SfJIV.  AFTS.  AT  3) 

July  11  &  12:     Bach  Programs  July  18  &:  19:     Mozart  Programs 

July  25:     Strauss,  Milhaud,  Ravel,  Foss 

July  26:  Haydn  Program 


Concerts  in  the  Shed 
(FRI.  AND  SAT.  EVES.  AT  8:30;  SUN.  AFTS.  AT  3) 

SERIES  A   (July  31,  August  1,  2) 

The  programs  will  include:  .  .  .  Beethoven  —  Overture,  "Leonore"  No.  3; 
Mendelssohn —  Violin  Concerto  (Soloist:  Zing  Francescatti)  ;  Copland  — 
"Appalachian  Spring";  i^at/e/ —  "Bolero";  all-Tchaikovsky  program  —  "Hslyd 
let"  Overture,  Suite,  "Mozartiana",  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  Overture,  Symphony 
No.  5;  Schumann  —  "Manfred"  Overture;  Foss  —  Piano  Concerto  (the  com- 
poser as  soloist)  ;  Mendelssohn  —  "Italian"  Symphony;  Liszt  —  "Mephisto 
Waltz". 

SERIES  B   (August  7,  8,  9) 

The  programs  xuill  include  .  .  .  Ha?2(i^/ —  "Water  Music";  Barber  — 
"Adagio  for  Strings";  Saint-Saens  —  Cello  Concerto  (Soloist:  Gregor  Piati- 
gorsky)  ;  Strauss  —  "Don  Quixote";  5<?r//oz  —  Dramatic  Symphony  "Romeo 
and  Juliet";  Koussevitzky  Memorial  Program:  Haydn  —  Symphony  No.  102; 
Mahler  —  Symphony  No.  2    ("Resurrection") . 

SERIES  C  (August  14,  15,  16) 

The  programs  will  include  .  .  .  Cherubini  —  "Anacreon"  Overture;  Schu- 
bert —  "Unfinished"  Symphony;  Ravel  —  Piano  Concerto  for  the  Left  Hand 
(Soloist:  Seymour  Lipkin) ;  Wagner  —  Prelude  and  Love-Death,  "Tristan  and 
Isolde";  "A  Siegfried  Idyll";  "Die  Meistersinger,"  Excerpts  from  Act  III; 
Hindemith  —  Concerto  for  Strings  and  Brass;  Brahms  —  Symphony  No.  2; 
Chavez  —  "Sinfonia  India";  Brahms  —  "Requiem." 

Programs  Subject  to  Change 


GUEST  CONDUCTORS 

Pierre  Monteux  (Aug.  1)      •     Leonard  Bernstein  (Aug.  9  and  15) 


Berkshire  Music  Center  (July  5  —  August  16) 

Subscriptions  are  now  being  taken  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  for  the 

Shed  Series  A,  B,  and  C. 
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Constitution  Hall,  Washington 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  1952-1953 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  March  12,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 

Schumann Overture  to  Byron's  "Manfred,  Op.  115 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  4,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  60 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  vivace 

11.  Adagio 

III.  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 

INTERMISSION 

Bartok Deux  Images 

I.     En  pleine  fleur  (Virigzis) 
II.    Danse  villageoise  (A  falu  tancd) 

Debussy "Prelude  k  I'apres-midi  d'un  Faune," 

Eclogue  after  the  Poem  by  Stephana  Mallarm^ 

Wagner Excerpts  from  Act  III, 

"Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg" 

Introductian  —  Dance  of  the  Apprentices  — 
Procession  of  the   Mastersingers 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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OVERTURE  TO   BYRON'S   "MANFRED,"   Op.    115 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  in  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  in  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Schumann  composed  his  music  for  Byron's  "Manfred"  in  the  latter  part  of  1848. 
The  Overture,  completed  on  November  4  at  Dresden,  had  its  first  concert  per- 
formance at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig,  March  14,  1852,  as  part  of  a  "Schumann 
evening,"  when  Robert  conducted  from  the  manuscript.  The  first  performance  of 
the  complete  music  —  a  stage  production  —  was  given  at  Weimar  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Franz  Liszt,  June  13,  1852.  The  first  concert  performance  was  at  Leipzig, 
March  14,  1859,  when  Schumann  conducted.  The  Overture  was  first  played  in 
New  York  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  November  21,  1857.  The  complete  "Manfred" 
music  was  performed  by  the  same  orchestra  May  8,  1869,  when  Edwin  Booth  im-. 
personated  Manfred.  The  Overture  was  first  performed  in  Boston  at  a  Harvard 
Musical  Association  concert  November  17,  1869.  The  complete  music  was  first  heard 
in  Boston  when  the  Cecilia  Society  performed  it  April  24,  1880.  Howard  Malcolm 
Ticknor  was  the  reader.  The  Overture  was  first  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  February  24,  1882,  and  was  last  heard  in  the  series  December  10,  1948, 
Leonard  Bernstein  conducting.  The  complete  "Manfred"  music  was  first  performed  by 
this  orchestra  March  21,  1884,  and  again  in  1886,  1892  and  1899.  Three  orchestral 
excerpts  were  performed  under  M.  Monteux's  direction  April  14,  1922. 

The  Overture  calls  for  the  following  orchestra:   2   flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

DOES  anybody  read  Manfred  or  for  that  matter  Childe  Harold 
today?"  wrote  Philip  Hale  as  long  ago  as  1899  (Boston  Journal, 
April  9) .  "Is  not  the  hero  at  rest  and  buried  with  the  Giaour,  Lara, 
Childe  Harold,  and  the  other  scowling,  mysterious,  gloomy,  melo- 
dramatic puppets  contrived  and  dressed  by  the  noble  Lord,  whose 
favorite  tipple  was  gin  and  water?" 

We  shall  refrain  from  inquiring  how  many  people  read  Manfred 
these  many  years  later,  or,  doing  so,  respond  to  the  dark  despair  of 
the  Byronic  figure  as,  oppressed  by  a  past  guilt,  he  stands  upon  the 
Tungfrau  and  rejects  nature  with  its  beauties  as  well  as  mankind 
with  its  frailties,  commands  all  wisdom,  Faust-wise,  except  the  riddle 
which  even  the  supernatural  spirits  he  summons  cannot  answer  for 
him.  That  riddle  is  the  riddle  of  Hamlet:  Will  death  bring  the  re- 
lease of  oblivion?  Byron,  like  Goethe,  like  Shakespeare,  had  a  tre- 
mendous hold  upon  the  imaginations  of  composers  in  the  mid- 
century.  Schumann's  belief  in  Manfred,  as  expressed  in  music,  can 
still  move  us  a  hundred  years  later,  even  though  the  pulse  of  the 
poem  itself  may  have  weakened  for  some.  Yet  there  is  cosmic  ex- 
panse in  Manfred,  Alpine  altitude,  as  when,  standing  "alone  upon 
the  cliffs,"  he  sees  an  eagle  passing: 

"Ay. 
Thou  winged  and  tloud-cleaving  minister. 
Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven. 
Well  may'st  thou  swoop  so  near  me  —  I  should  be 
Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets;  thou  art  gone 
Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee;  but  thine 
Yet  pierces  downward,  onward,  or  above. 
With  a  pervading  vision.  —  Beautiful! 
Mow  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  worldl 
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How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself; 

But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we. 

Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 

To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 

A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 

The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride. 

Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will 

Till  our  mortality  predominates. 

And  all  men  are  —  what  they  name  not  to  themselves 

And  trust  not  to  each  other." 

The  apt  imagery  of  Byron  and  his  adroit  euphony  could  have 
meant  little  to  Schumann*;  no  more  than  it  could  have  meant  to 
Tchaikovsky,  writing  his  Manfred  Symphony,  or  Berlioz,  writing 
his  Harold  in  Italy.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  three  com- 
posers together  could  have  mustered  enough  English  to  savor  two 
consecutive  lines  in  the  original.  But  the  sense  of  contemplation  with- 
drawn from  the  world,  the  luxury  of  pessimism  and  extravagance  of 
fervor,  the  fascination  of  the  supernatural,  some  of  the  praise  of  nature, 
evidently  came  through  in  the  translations  into  many  languages.  It 
must  have  been  so,  for  Byron  was  often  more  admired  and  praised 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  in  his  own  country. 

Schumann,  according  to  his  biographer  Wasielewski,  read  Man- 
fred aloud  before  two  friends  at  Diisseldorf  (presumably  in  the 
translation  by  Posgaru) ,  "burst  into  tears,  and  was  so  overcome  that 
he  could  go  no  further."  The  writer  explains  this  by  the  close  affinity 
of  Schumann  and  the  hero  of  the  poem.  'Tor  what  is  this  Byronic 
Manfred  but  a  restless,  wandering,  distracted  man,  tormented  by 
fearful  thoughts,  and  the  mad,  soul-destroying  intercourse  with  spirits 
—  which  must  of  course  be  taken  symbolically  —  was  also  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  Schumann's  last  illness.  .  .  .  The  overture,  indeed,  might 
contend  for  superiority  with  all  others;  it  is  a  powerful  soul  paint- 
ing, full  of  tragico-pathetic  flights,  and  quite  surpassing  all  his  other 
instrumental  works  in  intellectual  grandeur.  We  feel  that  it  was  com- 
posed with  rare  devotion  and  unusual  outlay  of  mental  power.  Its 


•  Schumann  necessarily  abridged  some  parts  of  the  poem  which  he  set  to  music.  Most  of 
the  splendid  soliloquy  from  which  the  above  quotation  is  taken  is  omitted  in  concert  per- 
formance. 
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nature  is  in  concord  with  the  poem  —  of  a  gloomy,  melancholy,  but 
sometimes  passionate  and  demoniac  tint." 

The  Overture  has  often  been  singled  out  for  praise.  Robert  Schu- 
mann, who  without  conceit  could  be  confident  as  well  as  dubious 
about  his  own  music,  thought  well  of  the  Overture  in  particular  and 
wrote  to  his  friend  Liszt,  who  was  about  to  produce  "Manfred"  at 
Weimar:  "As  to  the  music,  dear  friend,  I  hope  you  will  like  the  Over- 
ture. I  really  consider  it  one  of  the  finest  of  my  brain  children  and 
wish  you  may  agree  with  me."  When  the  first  section  of  the  "Manfred" 
music,  including  the  Overture,  was  completed  on  November  14,  1848, 
Robert  brought  home  a  bottle  of  champagne,  according  to  a  pleasant 
custom  of  the  Schumann  household,  and  Clara  invited  friends  for  a 
little  "birthday  celebration"  of  the  new  score.  The  complete  music, 
which  consists  of  entr'actes,  choruses  of  "spirits,"  and  an  occasional 
undercurrent  to  the  spoken  text,  has  been  performed  with  success, 
but  the  Overture  has  received  the  highest  praise.  Frederick  Niecks, 
Schumann's  principal  biographer,  considered  it  not  only  Schumann's 
"greatest  achievement  as  a  composer  of  program  music,"  but  his  great- 
est "as  a  composer  generally,"  and  "one  of  the  most  original  and 
greatest  orchestral  compositions  ever  conceived,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  sombre  soul  portraits  ever  painted.  .  .  . 
The  sombreness  is  nowhere  relieved,  although  contrast  to  the  dark 
brooding  and  the  surging  agitation  of  despair  is  obtained  by  the 
tender,  longing,  regretful  recollection  of  Astarte,  the  destroyed  be- 
loved one."  H.  E.  Krehbiel  considered  this  as  the  "most  profoundly 
subjective"  of  Schumann's  works,  "as  consistently  as  the  prelude  to 
Wagner's  Tristan  und  Isolde  an  effort  to  delineate  soul  states  and 
struggles  without  the  help  of  external  things.  To  understand  it  one 
must  recall  the  figure  in  Byron's  poem  —  the  strong  man  torn  by  re- 
morse, struggling  with  himself,  bending  supernatural  powers  to  his 
will,  yearning  for  forgiveness  and  death,  tortured  by  a  pitiless  con- 
science, living  in  a  solitude  which  was  solitude  no  more,  'but  peopled 
with  the  furies,'  condemned  by  his  own  sin  to  number 

'Ages  —  ages  — 
Space  and  eternity  —  and  consciousness, 
With  the  fierce  thirst  of  death  —  and  still  unslaked!'  " 

Paul  Graf  Waldersee  has  described  the  Overture,  in  ''Musikalische 
Vortrdge/'  as  "a  deeply  earnest  picture  of  the  soul,  which  describes 
in  the  most  affecting  manner  the  torture  and  conflict  of  the  human 
heart,  gradually  dying  out,  in  allusion  to  the  liberation  wrought 
through  death.  It  is  always  a  dangerous  thing  to  approach  such  a 
creation  with  the  intellectual  dissecting  knife  and  seek  to  read  from 
it  the  definite  ideas  of  the  composer.  In  this  special  case  one  can  hardly 
err,  if  he  assumes  that  the  master  wished  to  indicate  two  fundamental 
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moods  of  feeling:  on  the  one  hand  that  of  anguish,  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  sin  —  the  unrest  that  is  coupled  with  resistance  to  divine 
and  human  laws;  on  the  other,  that  of  patience,  of  forgiveness  —  in  a 
word,  of  love  —  so  that  to  the  soul's  life  of  Manfred  he  might  offset 
that  of  Astarte.  The  rhythmic  precipitancy  in  the  first  measure  of  the 
Overture  transports  us  at  once  into  a  state  of  excited  expectation. 
After  a  short  slow  movement,  the  development  begins  in  passionate 
tempo,  the  portrayal  of  the  restless  and  tormented  mood.  It  is  the 
syncope,  employed  continually  in  the  motive,  that  indicates  the  con- 
flict of  the  soul.  This  storms  itself  out,  and  then  appears  the  expres- 
sion of  a  melancholy,  milder  mood.  Mysteriously,  in  the  pianissimo, 
three  trumpets  are  introduced  in  isolated  chords:  a  warning  from  an- 
other world.  But  the  evil  spirits  cannot  be  reduced  to  silence;  with 
increased  intensity  of  passion  the  struggle  begins  anew.  The  battle 
rages  hotly,  but  in  the  pauses  of  the  fight  resound  voices  of  reconcilia- 
tion. At  last  the  strength  is  exhausted,  the  pulse  beats  slower,  the  un- 
rest is  assuaged,  the  music  gradually  dies  away.  A  slow  movement, 
nearly  related  to  the  introduction,  leads  to  the  conclusion.  With  this 
Overture  Schumann  has  created  one  of  his  most  important  instru- 
mental works."  [copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY  IN   B-FLAT   MAJOR  NO.  4,   Op.   60 

By  LuDWiG  VAN  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?) ,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


This  symphony  was  completed  in  1806  and  dedicated  to  the  Count  Franz  von 
Oppersdorf.  The  first  performance  was  in  March,  1801,  at  the  house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  Vienna.  It  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  long  opening  Adagio  has  none  of  the  broad  chords  or  flourishes 
of  the  classical  introduction;  it  is  no  meandering  fantasia  but  a 
reverie,  precisely  conceived,  musing  upon  its  own  placid  theme  in  a 
sombre  minor  which  is  soon  to  be  banished.  Incisive  staccato  chords 
establish  at  once  the  brightness  of  B-flat  major  and  the  beat  of  the 
allegro  vivace.  The  subject  matter  of  this  movement  is  as  abundant  as 
that  of  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica,  the  exposition  extending 
through  154  bars,  unfolding  one  new  thought  after  another  in  simple 
and  inevitable  continuity.  The  main  theme,  with  its  staccato  notes,  is 
taken  up  by  the  whole  orchestra  and  then  given  humorously  (and 
differently)  to  the  bassoon  over  whispered  trills  from  the  violins.  It 
generates  excitement  in  the  violins  and  breaks  with  anergic  syncopated 
chords  which  bring  in  the  dominant  key,  and  from  the  flute  the 
graceful  and  lilting  second  subject,  which  suggests  a  crescendo  in 
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short  chords  and  a  new  theme  in  canonic  dialogue  between  the  clarinet 
and  bassoon.  Another  syncopated  subject  ends  the  section.  The  de- 
velopment plays  lightly  with  fragments  of  the  principal  theme,  and 
the  little  rhythmic  figure  which  introduced  it.  The  theme  is  combined 
with  the  second  theme  proper.  There  is  a  full  recapitulation,  more 
brilliantly  written. 

The  Adagio  devolves  upon  a  theme  first  heard  from  the  strings  and 
then  from  the  full  choirs  in  a  soft  cantabile.  The  accompanying 
rhythmic  figure  pervades  the  movement  with  its  delicate  accentua- 
tion, appearing  by  turn  in  each  part  of  the  orchestra,  now  and  then 
in  all  parts  at  once,  and  at  the  last  quite  alone  in  the  timpani.  This 
until  then  merely  reinforcing  instrument  is  now  used  with  special 
coloring.  The  movement  takes  its  even,  dreaming  course  with  not  a 
moment  of  full  sonority.  It  sings  constantly  in  every  part.  Even  the 
ornamental  passages  of  traditional  slow  movement  development  are 
no  longer  decoration,  but  dainty  melodic  tracery.  No  other  slow 
movement  of  Beethoven  is  just  like  this  one.  What  Wagner  wrote  of 
Beethoven  in  general  can  be  applied  to  this  Adagio  in  a  special  sense: 
"The  power  of  the  musician  cannot  be  grasped  otherwise  than  through 
the  idea  of  magic.  Assuredly  while  listening  we  fall  into  an  enchanted 
state.  In  all  parts  and  details  which  to  sober  senses  are  like  a  complex 
of  technical  means  cunningly  contrived  to  fulfill  a  form,  we  now  per- 
ceive a  ghostlike  animation  ...  a  pulsation  of  undulating  joy,  lam- 
entation and  ecstasy,  all  of  which  seem  to  spring  from  the  depths  of 
our  own  nature.  .  .  .  Every  technical  detail  ...  is  raised  to  the  highest 
significance  of  spontaneous  effusion.  There  is  no  accessory  here,  no 
framing  of  a  melody;  every  part  in  the  accompaniment,  each  rhythmi- 
cal note,  indeed  each  rest,  everything  becomes  melody." 

The  third  movement  is  characterized  by  alternate  phrases  between 
wood  winds  and  strings.  The  Trio,  which  in  interest  dominates  the 
Scherzo  section,  makes  a  second  return  before  the  close,  the  first 
symphonic  instance  of  what  was  to  be  a  favorite  device.  The  finale, 
which  is  marked  allegro  ma  non  troppo,  takes  an  easily  fluent  pace, 
as  is  fitting  in  a  symphony  not  pointed  by  high  brilliance.  Its  de- 
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Musical  Color  Schemes 

i^TjAVE  any  pink  violins  come  to  your  notice 
IJL  in  the  orchestra  ?"  Delver  Forf  ax,  the  great 
noticer,  inquired,  "or  sky-blue  flutes,  or  scarlet 
trumpets,  or  deep  red  trombones?  Above  all, 
have  you  ever  listened  to  any  blue  or  green 
Wagner,  or  black  Beethoven? 

"Of  course,  when  we  speak  of  'colorful  or- 
chestration,' that  is  usually  taken  for  granted  as 
a  figurative  expression  for  a  composer's  skillful 
manipulation  of  contrasting  instrumental  tone 
qualities.  But  long  before  the  master  colorists  of 
the  orchestra  —  Berlioz,  Wagner,  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  Debussy,  Richard  Strauss  —  efforts  were  being  made  by 
scientists,  as  well  as  musicians,  to  identify  specific  musical  effects  with 
specific  colors, 

"Along  with  propounding  the  law  of  gravity,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in 
his  collection  of  papers,  Opticks,  (published  in  1704)  theorized  about  a 
direct  relation  between  color  and  music.  On  the  basis  that  both  of  those 
sensations  were  the  result  of  vibrations,  he  tried  to  assign  a  definite 
musical  tone  to  each  color  of  the  spectrum. 

"All  kinds  of  elaborations  and  off-shoots  of  Sir  Isaac's  theory  have 
cropped  out  since.  Besides  attributing  definite  colors  to  the  tones  of  the 
various  instruments,  some  individuals  have  put  color  tags  on  entire 
musical  scores.  For  example,  Tannhduser,  as  well  as  A'ida,  have  been 
labeled  blue.  The  Flying  Dutchman  green,  and  Gounod's  music  in  gen- 
eral violet  —  or  blue. 

"Musical  keys  are  another  great  source  of  color  theorization  and 
argument.  To  Rimsky-Korsakov,  C  major  was  white,  but  Scriabin 
thought  it  was  red.  G  major  was  brownish  gold  to  Korsakov,  orange- 
rose  to  the  other  Russian.  They  agreed  that  D  major  was  yellow,  but 
parted  company  on  A  major.  That  was  rosy  to  the  one,  green  to  the 
other.  F  major  was  green,  but  also  red. 

"It  is  rather  striking  that  tints  of  the  same  color  were  found  by  both 
composers  in  respect  to  several  keys.  E  major  was  sapphire  blue  and 
bluish  white;  B  major  dark  blue  and  also  the  same  as  E  major;  A-flat 
major,  greyish  violet  and  purple  violet;  E-flat  major,  a  gloomy  bluish 
grey  and  lustrous  steel  color. 

"Beethoven  is  reported  to  have  called  B  minor  black.  You  might 
try  out  these  colors  on  the  next  music  you  hear." 
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lightful  twists  and  turns  have  an  adroitness  setting  a  new  precedent  in 
final  movements. 


It  has  been  noted  that  in  all  of  his  even-numbered  symphonies, 
Beethoven  was  content  to  seek  softer  beauties,  reserving  his  de- 
fiances, his  true  depths  of  passion  for  the  alternate  ones.  There  may 
well  have  been  something  in  his  nature  which  required  this  alterna- 
tion, a  trait  perhaps  also  accountable  for  the  thematic  alternation  of 
virility  and  gentleness,  of  the  "masculine"  and  the  "feminine"  in  his 
scores  of  this  period.  For  the  years  1804-1806  were  the  years  of  the 
colossus  first  finding  his  full  symphonic  strength,  and  glorying  in  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  years  of  the  romantic  lover,  capable  of  being 
entirely  subdued  and  subjugated  by  feminine  charm.  They  were  the 
years  which  produced  the  "Eroica"  and  C  minor  symphonies,  and 
the  "Appassionata"  Sonata  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  the  Fourth 
Symphony  and  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  not  to  mention  "Fidelio" 
and  the  three  Razumowsky  Quartets.  It  may  have  been  some  inner  law 
of  artistic  equilibrium  which  induced  Beethoven,  after  drafting  two 
movements  for  his  G  minor  Symphony  in  1805,  to  set  them  aside, 
and  devote  himself,  in  1806,  to  the  gentler  contours  of  the  Sym- 
phony in  B-flat,  which,  completed  in  that  year,  thus  became  the 
fourth  in  number. 

Robert  Schumann  compared  this  Symphony  to  a  "Greek  maiden 
between  two  Norse  giants."  The  Fourth,  overshadowed  by  the  more 
imposing  stature  of  the  "Eroica"  and  the  Fifth,  has  not  lacked 
champions.  "The  character  of  this  score,"  wrote  Berlioz,  "is  gen- 
erally lively,  nimble,  joyous,  or  of  a  heavenly  sweetness."  Thayer, 
who  bestowed  his  adjectives  guardedly,  singled  out  the  "placid  and 
serene  Fourth  Symphony  —  the  most  perfect  in  form  of  them  all";  and 
Sir  George  Grove,  a  more  demonstrative  enthusiast,  found  in  it  some- 
thing "extraordinarily  entrainant  —  a  more  consistent  and  attractive 
whole  cannot  be.  .  .  .  The  movements  fit  in  their  places  like  the  limbs 
and  features  of  a  lovely  statue;  and,  full  of  fire  and  invention  as  they 
are,  all  is  subordinated  to  conciseness,  grace,  and  beauty." 

The  composer  has  left  to  posterity  little  of  the  evidence  usually 
found  in  his  sketchbooks  of  the  time  and  course  of  composition.  He 
has  simply  (but  incontrovertibly)  fixed  the  year,  inscribing  at  the  top 
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of  his  manuscript  score:  "Sinfonia  ^ta  1806  —  L.  v,  Bthvn."  This  date 
has  been  enough  to  enkindle  the  imagination  of  more  than  one  writer. 
It  was  probably  early  in  May  of  1801  that  Beethoven  took  a  post 
chaise  from  Vienna  to  visit  his  friends  the  Brunswicks  at  their  an- 
cestral estate  in  Martonvdsar,  Hungary.  There  he  found  Count  Franz 
von  Brunswick,  and  the  Count's  sisters  Therese  and  Josephine  (then 
a  widow  of  twenty-six),  and  the  younger  Karoline.  Therese  and 
Josephine  ("Tesi"  and  "Pepi")  seem  to  have  had  the  composer's  more 
interested  attention.  Therese,  who  always  held  his  warm  regard, 
was  once  championed  as  the  "immortal  beloved,"  and  it  was  even  sup- 
posed that  she  and  Beethoven  became  engaged  in  this  summer  and 
that  the  Adagio  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  his  musical  declaration. 
Unfortunately  for  the  romancers,  the  book  by  Mariam  Tenger*  upon 
which  they  had  reached  their  conclusions,  has  been  quite  discredited. 
The  diaries  of  Therese,  since  examined,  clearly  show  that  she  held 
Beethoven  in  high  and  friendly  esteem  —  nothing  more.  Pepi,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  mentioned  by  Therese  as  being  interested  in  Beethoven 
to  the  danger  point.  This  summer  infatuation  may  have  had  a  single 
lasting  effect  —  the  agreeable  one  of  stimulating  music.  Romain  Rol- 
land,  who  made  more  of  the  affair  with  Therese  von  Brunswick  than 
these  subsequent  discoveries  justify,  yet  came  to  the  still  plausible 
conclusion  that  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  the  direct  outcome  of  Bee- 
thoven's stay  at  Martonvasdr,  "a  pure,  fragrant  flower  which  treasures 
up  the  perfume  of  these  days,  the  calmest  in  all  his  life." 

The  felicity  of  Martonvasar  seems  to  have  found  its  reflection  in 
the  Symphony.  The  gusty  lover  was  in  abeyance  for  the  time  being. 
Beethoven  dominated  the  affections  of  all,  but  not  in  a  way  to  ruffle  the 
blessed  succession  of  summer  days  and  nights  in  the  Hungarian  manor, 
secluded  in  its  immense  acres  where  a  row  of  lindens  was  singled  out 
and  one  chosen  as  sacred  to  each  of  the  little  circle,  Beethoven  in- 
cluded. 


♦Beethoven's   JJnaterbliche   Qeliehte,"   1890. 
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TWO  ''IMAGES",  Op.   lo 
By  Bela  Bartok 

Born  in  Nagsyzentmiklos,  Hungary,  March  25,  1881;  died  in  New  York, 

September  26,  1945. 


These  "Pictures"  for  orchestra  were  composed  in  1910.  The  first  performance  ac- 
cording to  the  catalogue  of  the  Edwin  A.  Fleisher  Collection  was  by  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  of  Budapest,  October  5,  1912,  Stephan  Kerner  conducting. 

The  following  orchestra  is  called  for:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English 
horn,  3  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  4  trumpets, 
3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  celesta,  2  harps,  chimes,  and 
strings. 

THE  first  of  the  ''Images/'  a  Poco  adagio  ("In  full  Flower") ,  is 
dreamy  in  character  and  begins  with  a  melody  in  the  woodwinds 
over  murmuring  strings  and  ending  in  trills  for  the  flutes.  The  strings 
soon  take  the  burden  of  melody  but  yield  to  the  woodwinds  as  they 
give  a  shimmering  support  to  the  close,  pianissimo. 

The  Second  "Image"  is  a  lively  Allegro  in  2-4  time.  The  strings  and 
winds  contribute  to  the  dance  in  alternate  choirs  and  presently  join 
in  a  brilliant  rhythmic  impetus,  with  an  accelerando  at  the  end. 

A  review  of  Bart6k's  career  shows  him  in  provincial  Hungary, 
fatherless  at  eight,  taught  piano  by  his  mother,  appearing  in  public 
as  a  pianist  and  as  a  composer  at  the  age  of  ten.  His  mother,  a  teacher, 
found  a  post  in  Pressburg  (now  Bratislava,  in  Czechoslovakia) ,  in  1893, 
in  order  that  her  son  might  have  better  opportunities  to  hear  and  study 
music.  There  he  encountered  the  German  tradition,  and  composed 
perceptibly  in  the  manner  of  Brahms.  In  1899  he  entered  the  Liszt 
Academy  of  Music  in  Budapest,  where  he  studied  composition  with 
Janos  Koessler,  and  knew  Dohnanyi,  four  years  his  senior,  and  Kodaly, 
one  year  younger,  who  were  likewise  pupils  of  Koessler.  Bart6k  wrote 
a  number  of  pieces,  some  of  which  were  published.  Many  were  for 
piano.  The  most  ambitious  was  a  patriotic  symphony  entitled  "Kos- 
suth," which  was  presented  by  Hans  Richter  (also  a  Hungarian)  at  the 
Hall^  concerts  in  Manchester.  At  this  time  Bart6k's  gods  were  Strauss 
(especially  Zarathustra)  and  Liszt  (especially  the  Hungarian  music) . 
But  he  was  soon  to  outgrow  this  phase.  Many  a  Hungarian  has  pointed 
out  that  what  passed  for  Hungarian  music  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century,  as  found  in  Brahms  and  Liszt,  was  more  gypsy  than  Hun- 
garian, in  its  formal  dress  more  German  than  either. 

Bart6k,  having  praised  Liszt  and  written  music  somewhat  akin  to 
the  Hungarian  Rhapsodies,  began  to  attune  his  alert  ear  to  music  out- 
side of  school  precincts.  It  is  said  that  during  a  vacation  in  the  country 
he  heard  a  servant  singing  at  her  work,  was  struck  by  what  she  sang, 
and  so  began,  in  1905,  his  lifelong  and  intensive  field  research  of  the 
unwritten  music  of  his  people.  The  first  expedition  lasted  as  long  as 
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his  slender  means  permitted.  Kodaly  was  his  equally  ardent  com- 
panion. The  result  was  a  scholarly  printed  collection,  a  large  number 
o£  phonograph  records  —  and  further  excursions  into  Slovakian, 
Transylvanian,  Rumanian  and  even  Arabian  territory,  with  similar 
tangible  results.  He  has  collected  in  all  more  than  six  thousand  tunes. 

For  years  Bartok  continued  to  compose  music  in  all  forms,  from 
chamber  to  operatic.  He  made  the  modal  thinking  his  own;  and  the 
stark,  strongly  energetic  rhythms.  The  parlando-ruhato  style  became 
a  basis  for  the  dramatic  declamation  in  his  operas.  Laszlo  Pollatsek* 
has  written:  "The  effect  of  folk-music  on  Bartok's  harmony  is  shown 
by  the  preponderant  use  of  the  pentatonic  scale  and  ecclesiastical 
modes.  Other  characteristics  of  his  musical  style  are:  in  rhythm,  the 
frequent  rubato;  in  dynamics,  the  syncopated  and  asymmetric  accentua- 
tion; and,  in  general,  the  dance-rhythm  elements,  which  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  most  of  his  works."  It  must  be  added,  however,  that 
he  has  never  forsworn  the  classical  forms.  Cultured  Budapest,  igno- 
rant of  the  musical  stratum  from  which  he  had  drawn,  and  alienated 
by  his  pioneering  boldness,  paid  little  attention  to  his  music,  except 
when  it  paused  to  label  him,  quite  in  the  Bostonian  manner,  an 
eccentric.  At  length,  his  pantomime  "The  Carved  Wooden  Prince," 
completed  in  1916,  was  performed  in  Budapest  and  received  favorable 
attention  which  led  to  performances  of  his  earlier  opera,  "Bluebeard's 
Castle,"  and  some  of  his  instrumental  works. 

Gradually  Bartok  won  recognition,  respect,  and  —  occasionally  — 
performance,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  was  in  1927  that  he  first 
came  to  the  United  States,  and  in  that  season  (February  17,  1928) 
that  he  played  the  solo  part  in  his  first  Piano  Concerto,  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  His  Dance  Suite  had  been  per- 
formed by  this  orchestra  November  12,  1926. 

Since  1940,  Bart6k  lived  in  this  country,  making  his  home  in 
New  York.  He  gave  many  recitals,  appeared  with  orchestras,  and 
played  jointly  with  his  wife,  Ditta  Pasztory,  notably  in  his  Sonata 
for  Two  Pianos  and  Percussion.  In  1940  he  made  a  lecture  tour, 
describing  and  demonstrating  the  folk  music  of  his  part  of  the  world 
(he  lectured  at  Harvard  University  April  23) . 

On  the  death  of  Bela  Bartok,  Olin  Downes  wrote  in  the  New  York 
Times:  "Bela  Bartok,  whose  death  on  the  26th  of  last  month  was  the 
passing  of  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  original  musicians  of  his  era, 
was  working  and  creating  to  the  very  last.  This  was  the  case  in  spite 
of  hard  circumstances,  consequent  upon  his  self-chosen  exile  from 
Hungary,  his  native  land,  and  various  practical  and  physical  obstacles 
flung  in  his  path. 


*  Musical  Times,  London,  May-August,  1931. 
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"In  the  last  days  his  eldest  son,  Peter  Bartok,  who  had  secured  leave 
from  his  position  in  the  United  States  Navy,  sat  by  his  father's  bed- 
side and  ruled  on  score  paper  the  lines  for  concluding  measures  of  a 
composition  just  completed  —  Bartok's  last  score.  It  is  a  piano  con- 
certo, dedicated  to  his  wife,  Ditta  Pasztory  Bart6k,  a  pianist  of  dis- 
tinguished gifts,  who  had  often  appeared  as  executant  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  her  husband's  works." 

"One  is  struck  by  the  fact,"  wrote  Mr.  Downes,  "that  Bart6k's  richest 
scores  appear  to  be  those  which  he  produced  in  his  last  five  years  in 
America.  This  points  to  the  fact  of  Bartok's  unarrested  development. 
Sixty-four  is  an  age  at  which  the  great  majority  of  composers  tend  to 
stiffen  and  relapse  into  mannerisms  and  cliches  of  former  years.  With 
Bartok  it  has  not  been  so.  Witness  the  'Concerto  for  Orchestra'  that 
Koussevitzky  commissioned  him  to  compose  for  the  Natalie  Kous- 
sevitzky  Foundation,  which  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
produced  with  such  brilliant  results  last  season;  and  the  violin  con- 
certo." 

In  1943  Bart6k  wrote  his  Sonata  for  Solo  Violin.  His  last  work  was 
a  Concerto  for  Viola  and  Orchestra,  written  for  William  Primrose. 
The  composer  had  sketched  his  score  in  full  notation  and  delegated 
its  completion  to  his  friend  and  pupil.  Tibor  Serly.  It  was  in  1940 
that  Columbia  University  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music 
upon  Bela  Bartok  and  commissioned  him  to  transcribe  the  Milman 
Parry  Collection  of  Yugoslav  folk  music  recordings. 
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"PRELUDE  TO  THE  AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAUN"    (After  the 
Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  in  St.  Germain   (Seine  and  Oise) ,  August  22,  1862;  died  in  Paris, 

March  26,  1918 


Debussy  completed  his  Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun  in  the  summer  of 
1894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  December 
22,  1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting.  It  was  published  in  1895. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  3  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2 
bassoons,  4  horns,  2  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club, 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  way 
into  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  until  the  end  of  1913. 

IT  would  require  a  poet  of  great  skill  and  still  greater  assurance  to  at- 
tempt a  translation  of  Mallarme's  rhymed  couplets,  his  complex 
of  suggestions,  his  "labyrinth,"  as  he  himself  called  it,  "ornamented 
by  flowers."  Arthur  Symons  (in  his  The  Symbolist  Movement  in 
Modern  Literature)  wrote:  "The  verse  could  not,  I  think,  be  trans- 
lated," and  this  plain  dictum  may  be  considered  to  stand. 

According  to  a  line  attributed  to  Debussy,  the  Prelude  evokes  "the 
successive    scenes    of    the    Faun's    desires    and    dreams    on    that    hot 

afternoon." 
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SEASON  1953-1954 


Four  Concerts  by  the 
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CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  ACT  III,  "DIE  MEISTERSINGER 

VON  NORNBERG" 

By  Richard  Wagner 
Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


"Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg"  was  first  sketched  by  Wagner  as  a  possible  opera 
subject  at  Dresden  in  1845.  He  wrote  the  libretto  in  Paris  in  1861,  and  completed 
the  score  in  1867.  The  first  performance  of  the  opera  was  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre 
in  Munich,  June  21,  1868. 

THE  Introduction  to  the  Third  Act  of  '*Die  Meistersinger'*  is  music 
of  Hans  Sachs  in  revery,  for  the  composer  is  preparing  his  hearers 
to  behold  the  master  cobbler  seated  alone  in  his  study  musing  over  a 
book.  The  Introduction  opens  with  a  fine  contemplative  theme,  first 
given  to  the  'cellos.  Wagner  himself  has  explained  his  purpose:  "The 
opening  theme  for  the  'cellos  has  already  been  heard  in  the  third 
strophe  of  Sachs'  cobbler-song  in  Act  II.  There  is  expressed  the  bitter 
cry  of  the  man  who  has  determined  to  renounce  his  personal  happi- 
ness, yet  who  shows  the  world  a  cheerful,  resolute  exterior.  That 
smothered  cry  was  understood  [in  the  Second  Act]  by  Eva,  and  so 
deeply  did  it  pierce  her  heart  that  she  fain  would  fly  away,  if  only  to 
hear  this  cheerful-seeming  song  no  longer.  Now,  in  the  Introduction 
to  Act  III,  this  motive  is  played  alone  by  the  'cellos,  and  developed 
in  the  other  strings  till  it  dies  away  in  resignation;  but  forthwith, 
and  as  from  out  the  distance,  the  horns  intone  the  solemn  song  where- 
with Hans  Sachs  greeted  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  which  had 
won  the  poet  such  incomparable  popularity.  After  the  first  strophe 
the  strings  again  take  single  phrases  of  the  cobbler's  song,  very  softly 
and  much  slower,  as  though  the  man  were  turning  his  gaze  from 
his  handiwork  heavenwards,  and  lost  in  tender  musings.  Then,  with 
increased  sonority,  the  horns  pursue  the  master's  hymn,  with  which 
Hans  Sachs,  at  the  end  of  the  Act,  is  greeted  by  the  populace  of 
Nuremberg.  Next  reappears  the  strings'  first  motive,  with  grandiose 
expression  of  the  anguish  of  a  deeply  stirred  soul;  calmed  and  allayed, 
it  attains  the  utmost  serenity  of  a  blest  and  peaceful  resignation." 

The  final  scene  depicts  a  meadow  with  the  gaily  decorated  platform 
from  which  the  judges  will  hear  the  contest.  A  lively  Ldndler,  danced 
in  couples  by  the  apprentices  and  their  girls,  is  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  and  majestic  entrance  of  the  Mastersingers. 
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RCA    VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  1 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehiidi  Menuhin 
Handel  Water  Music 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 

Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Lalo  Overture,  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
Mozart  Overture,  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel  "La  Valse" 

"Rapsodie  Espagnol" 
Sehuhert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1    ("Spring") 
Overture  "Genoveva" 

Among  the  recordinps  under  the  leadership  of 
Sekoe  Kottssevitzkt 

Bach   Brandenburg   Concerto   No.   1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmusik  • 

in  F;      Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  Serenade    No.     10.    in    B-flat,    K 

6,   in   B-Flat ;    Suite   No.    1,   In   C ;  8(?1  :    Symphony   No.   36.    in    C.    K. 

Suite  No.  4.  in  D  425.   "Linz" :   Symphony  No.  39.  in 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    in    E-  E-flat,  K.  543 

Flat,    "Eroica":    Symphony   No.   5,  ^     i    ^  ^  r^          *    xt     o  ,*    n  ti*^,'^^- 

in  C  Minor.  Op.  (?7:  Symphony  No.  ^^^''^f^  Concerto  No.  2.  in  G  Minor, 

0.  in  t)  Minor"  "Choral"  ^T).    63     Heifetz     violinist:     Sym- 

„,        a        i^TVToiTHAxr^/^  phony  No.  5     Peter  and  the  Wolf. 

Brahrns  Symphony  No  .3  in  f  •  Op.  90  ^     g^  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 
Violin  Concerto.  Heifetz.  violinist 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  92.  in  G.  "Ox-  Ravel  Bolero;  Ma  M&re  L*Oye  Suite 

ford" ;    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G,        „  -^   -u     ^  ^        x.        xt     o  •    t,  ac- 
"Surprise" :  Toy  Symphony  Sfc^wfter*  Symphony  No.  8,  m  B  Minor, 

Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano  "Unfinished" 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell,  Tchaikovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

pianist  Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  Minor,  Op. 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 
fiiheUus  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R  Strauss  Don  Juan.  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siesrfried  Tdyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play   (33]^  r.p.m.)   and 
(in  most  cases)  45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only : 

Charles  Munch  conducting:   Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet:   Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick";  Ravel,  La  Valse. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting:  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony:  Wagner,  Pre- 
lude to  "Lohengrin." 


Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 


In  the  finest  homes...  on  the  concert  stage 


The  Baldwin  is  a  pre-eminent  piano  of  the  concert  world- 
yet  it  is  essentially  a  piano  for  the  home.     That  is 

why  in  homes  where  quality  and  enduring  beauty 
are  the  measure  of  value  you  will  find  the  Baldwin. 
A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  in  its  superb 
craftsmanship,  will  give  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 

pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  Finest. 


THE    BALDWIN    PIANO   COMPANY 

160   BOYLSTON   STREET,  BOSTON 


Safbttiin 


BALDWIN   GRAND   PIANOS      •      HAMILTON   VERTICAL   AND   GRAND   PIANOS 
ACROSONIC     SPINET     PIANOS       •       BALDWIN      ELECTRONIC     ORGANS 


Miscellaneous  Programmes 
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BUSHNBLL  MEMORIAL  HAITPOHD 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  OBCHESTRA 
Charlee  Munch o  Music  I>lrector 

Monday  "Bvening*  October  20 

PROGRAM 
Beethovett«»  o  •  .  •  o  o  Symphony  ^Oo  ^»  in  R^fiat  major 


Berliof!»  o  e.  <.  c  o  c  o  "Soyfil  Hunt  and  Storm/' 

descriptive  Symphony  from 
«The  Trojans** 


INTERMISSION 
BrahmSo  •  .  .  «  «  .  .  •  Symphony  ^o,  1  in  C  minor 


Auspices 
The  Bushnell  Symphony  Series 
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SEVENTY-SECOND    SEASON 

1952-1953 

John  M.  Greene  Hall,  Northampton 

[Smk/i  College  Department  of  Music] 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second  Season,   1952-1953) 
CHARLES   MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 
PERSONNEL 


Violins 
Richard  Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 

George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Norbert  Lauga 
Harry  Dubbs 

Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 

Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Emil  Kornsand 

Roger  Schermanski 
Carlos  Pinfield 

Paul  Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 

Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

V^ictor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 

Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 

Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 

Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 
William  Marshall 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 

Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Heniy  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 

John  Barwicki 


Violas 
[oscph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhap6 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 

Jerome  Lipson 
I^ouis  Arti^res 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  KadinofF 
Vincent  Mauricci 

Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 

Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Enrico  Fabrizio 
Leon  Marjollet 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Raymond  Allard 
F.rnst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Osbourne  NfcConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

facob  Raichman 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 

Percussion 

Harold  Farberman 
Everett  Firth 
Harold  Thompson 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Leonard  Burkat 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,   1952-1953 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  October  22 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry   B.    Cabot  .  President 

Jacob  J.   Kaplan  .  Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


SCHEDULE  OF  CONCERTS,  Winter  Season  1952-53 


OCTOBER 

3-4 

7 
10-11 

14 
16 

17-18 

20 

21 

22 

24-25 
28 

31 -Nov.  1 
NOVEMBER 


Boston 

Cambridge 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Hartford 

Springfield 

Northampton 

Boston 

Providence 

Boston 


2 

4 

7-8 

11 

12 
13 
14 

15 

18 

20 

21-22 

25 
28-29 

30 

DECEMBER 


Boston 

Cambridge 

Boston 

New  Haven 

New  York 

Washington 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Providence 

Boston 

Boston 


2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
12-13 

15 

16 
19-20 
26-27 

30 

JANUARY 

2-3 

4 

6 

9-10 

13 
14 
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Newark 

Ne\v  York 

Washington 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

Boston 

Cambridge 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Providence 


Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

New  Brunswick 

New  York 


(Fri.-Sat.  I) 

(0 

(Fri.-Sat.  II) 
(Tues.  A) 
(Rehearsal  i) 
(Fri.-Sat.  Ill) 


(Fri.-Sat.  IV) 

(1) 
(Fri.-Sat.  V) 


(Sun.  a) 

(2) 
(Fri.-Sat.  VI) 

(Wed.  1) 

(0 
(0 

(Sat.  i) 
(Tues.  B) 
(Rehearsal  2) 
(Fri.-Sat.  VII) 

(2) 

(Fri.-Sat.  VIII) 

(Sun.  b) 


(Wed.  2) 

(2) 
(2) 

(Sat.  2) 
(Fri.-Sat.  IX) 

(3) 

(Tues.  C) 
(Fri.-Sat.  X) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XI) 

(3) 


(Fri.-Sat.  XII) 
(Sun.  c) 
(Tues.  D) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XIII) 

(Wed.  3) 


15 
16 

»7 

20 

21 

23-24 

25 
27 

30-31 
FEBRUARY 

3 

6-7 
10 

II 

12 

»3 

14 


Philadelphia 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

Cambridge 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 


19 

20-21 

22 

24 

27-28 

MARCH 

3 
&-7 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 

17 
20-21 

22 

24 
26 

27-28 

31 
APRIL 

3-4 

7 
10-11 

14 
17-18 


Providence 

Boston 

New  London 

New  York 

Washington 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Cambridge 

Boston 


Boston 

Boston 

New  Haven 

New  York 

Washington 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Providence 

Boston 

Boston 

Cambridge 


Boston 

Worcester 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Transcontinental   Tour 
April   20-May  23 

(Pension  Fund  and   special 
concerts  to  be  announced.^ 


(3) 
(Sat.  3) 

(4) 

(Rehearsal  3) 
rFri.-Sat.  XIV) 
(Sun.  d) 
(Tues.  E) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XV) 


(4) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XVI) 

(Wed.  4) 

(3) 
(4) 

(Sat.  4) 
(Tues.  F) 
(Rehearsal  4) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XVII) 
(Sun.  e) 

(5) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XVIII) 


(Tues.  G) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XIX) 

(Wed.  5) 

(4) 

(5) 

(Sat.  5) 
(Tues.  H) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XX) 
(Sun.  1) 

(5) 
(Rehearsal  5) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XXI) 
(6) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XXII) 


(Fri.-Sat.  XXIII) 
(Tues.  I) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XXIV) 


John  M.  Greene  Hall  \Smith  College\  Northampton 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,   1952-1953 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,   October   22,   at   8:00   o'clock 


Program 

Handel Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  6,  No.  4 

Larghetto  affettuoso  —  Allegro  —  Largo  e  piano  —  Allegro 

Beethoven Symphony   No.   4,   in   B-flat   major.    Op.   60 

I,  Adagio;  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 

INTERMISSION 

Honegger Symphony  No.  5 

I.     Grave 
II.     Allegretto 
III.     Allegro  marcato 

RoussEL "Bacchus  et  Ariane,"  Ballet  Second  Suite,  Op.  43 


The  Friday   and   Saturday  concerts   are  broadcast  each  week   from 

Station  WGBH    (FM). 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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HENSCHEL 


The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  Insurance  Companies 

110, MILK     STREET,    BOSTON    7,    MASS. 

THE    EMPLOYERS*   LIABILITY  ASSURANCE   CORP..   LTD. 
AMERICAN   EMPLOYERS*   INSURANCE  CO.  THE  EMPLOYERS'  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Brahms  Writes  to  Boston 

4cC  O  we  have  the  Brahms  First  Sym- 
phony," Delver  Forfax  observed, 
^'on  the  opening  program  of  the  Boston 
Symphony     Orchestra's     seventy-second 
season. 

"Have  you  ever  heard  how  Brahms 
extended  a  bit  of  personal  assistance  in 
connection  with  the  second  season.^" 

No  one  interrupted  the  dramatic  pause 
of  the  musicological  sleuth. 

''Well,  the  sound  of  the  orchestra  in 
the  old  Music  Hall  didn't  satisfy  the 
keen  ear  of  its  first  conductor,  George 
Henschel,  the  eminent  baritone.  He 
thought  an  improvement  might  result 
from  changing  his  original  plan  for  the  seating  of  the  musicians.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  drew  diagrams  for  two  alternatives. 

"These  he  sent  to  his  good  friend  and  former  assisting  pianist  —  who 
had  become  better  known  as  the  composer-conductor,  Johannes  Brahms. 
Henschel  also  sent  comments  on  his  problem. 

"From  Vienna,  in  1882,  Brahms  wrote  to  Henschel  in  Boston. 
"  'Y our  experiments  in  regard  to  the  placing  of  an  orchestra/  Brahms 
said,  'look  very  good  and  interesting.  I  should  almost  give  preference 
to  the  first  of  the  two  drawings/ 

"It  is  this   plan,  approved  by  Brahms,  which  is  the  basic  seating 
arrangement    shown    in    the    orchestra's    earliest    photo,    by    Notman 
As  preserved  by  Henschel,  this  was  the  plan  (with  a  slight  curve  in  the 
rows  of  chairs) : 

DOUBLE  BASSES  PERCUSSION 

TROMBONES  TUBA  HORNS 

FLUTES  CLAR.  OBOES 

CELLI  VIOLAS 

HARP 
VIOLINS    I 

CONDUCTOR 

"The  only  changes  noticeable  in  the  old  photo  are  the  reversal  of  left 
and  right,  mirror-fashion,  and  the  placing  of  the  harp  near  the  con- 
ductor to  his  right." 
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DOUBLE  BASSES 
TRUMPETS 
BASSOONS 
CELLI 

VIOLINS   II 


CONCERTO  GROSSO,  Op.  6,  No.  4,  in  A  minor 

By  Georg  Frideric  Handel 

Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759 


Handel  composed  his  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  for  strings  between  September 
29  and  October  30,  1739.  A  notice  in  the  London  Daily  Post  on  October  29  read: 
"This  day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  with  His  Majesty's 
royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos  in  seven  parts,  for  four  violins, 
a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by 
Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  subscribers  two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next. 
Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the  author  at  his  house  in  Brook  Street,  Hanover 
Square."  The  Concertos  were  published  in  the  following  April,  and  performed 
at  the  Theater  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

IN  1739,  twenty  years  after  Bach  composed  his  Brandenburg  concer- 
tos, Handel  in  London  wrote  these  concerti  grossi.  Both  composers 
based  their  style  upon  Italian  niodels,  whence  instrumental  music  all 
derived  at  that  time.  Both  knew  their  Corelli  and  Vivaldi:  Handel  had 
consorted  with  the  former  at  Rome,  and  Bach  had  carefully  copied  the 
works  of  the  latter.  Yet  it  takes  no  dissertation  to  show  how  very  differ- 
ent are  the  orchestral  concertos  of  the  Kapellmeister  at  Cothen,  and  the 
magnificent  musician  then  so  familiar  in  London's  theatres,  who  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  composed  before  his  public.  Purists  have  praised 
the  carefully  wrought  three  movement  form  of  Bach  to  the  detriment  of 
Handel's  in  four  or  six  movements,  "oscillating  between  the  suite  and 
the  sonata,  with  a  glance  toward  the  symphonic  overture.  It  is  this 
for  which  the  theorists  blame  him,"  writes  Romain  Rolland,*  one  of 
Handel's  most  persuasive  champions,  "and  it  is  this  for  which  I  praise 
him.  For  he  does  not  seek  to  impose  a  uniform  cast  on  his  thoughts, 
but  leaves  it  open  to  himself  to  fashion  the  form  as  he  requires,  and  the 
framework  varies  accordingly,  following  his  inclinations  from  day  to 
day.  The  spontaneity  of  his  thought,  which  has  already  been  shown  by 
the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  Concerti  were  composed  —  each  in 
a  single  day  at  a  single  sitting,  and  several  in  a  week  —  constitutes  the 
great  charm  of  these  works.  They  are,  in  the  words  of  Kretzschmar, 
grand  impression  pictures,  translated  into  a  form,  at  the  same  time 
precise  and  supple,  in  which  the  least  change  of  emotion  can  make 
itself  easily  felt.  Truly  they  are  not  all  of  equal  value.  Their  conception 
itself,  which  depended  in  a  way  on  mere  momentary  inspiration,  is  the 
explanation  of  this  extreme  inequality." 

Indeed  Handel  turned  out  his  concertos  with  great  fluency.  Besides 


*  "Handel"  by  Romain  Rolland,  translated  by  A.  Eaglefield  Hull. 
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the  twelve  concerti  grossi  there  were  six  with  wind  instruments,  haut- 
boy concertos  they  were  called,  and  three  sets  of  six  with  organ,  mostly 
composed  in  this  period  which  was  profuse  in  operas  and  oratorios 
("Saul,"  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  his  setting  of  Dryden's  "Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day"  were  of  1739).  Concertos  were  looked  for  and  applauded 
between  the  parts  of  the  oratorios,  Handel  presiding  at  the  organ,  or 
clavicembalo.  Other  musicians  lost  no  opportunity  to  make  use  of  them 
at  their  performances,  and  Charles  Burney  said  of  Handel's  organ 
concertos:  "public  players  on  keyed  instruments,  as  well  as  private, 
totally  subsisted  on  these  concertos  for  nearly  thirty  years."  The  com- 
poser published  the  concerti  grossi  by  subscription  in  the  following 
year  —  "at  two  guineas  the  twelve,"  wrote  Burney. 

How  the  musicians  were  placed  at  a  typical  Handelian  performance 
may  be  reconstructed  from  old  prints  and  descriptions.  Handel  pre- 
sided at  the  harpsichord,  establishing  the  tempi  with  his  thorough-bass. 
Grouped  about  him,  and  directly  under  his  eye,  were  the  soloists,  called 
the  Concertino,  consisting  in  the  concerti  grossi  of  two  violins  and 
'cello  who  in  turn  must  control  the  body  of  the  orchestra,  the  ripieno 
or  concerto  grosso,  for  these  players  were  directly  behind  the  seated 
Handel.  Romain  Rolland  (with  Volbach)  saw  a  possible  advantage  in 
this  arrangement.  "In  place  of  the  quasi-military  discipline  of  modern 
orchestras,  controlled  under  the  baton  of  a  chief  conductor,  the  differ- 
ent bodies  of  the  Handelian  orchestra  governed  one  another  with 
elasticity,  and  it  was  the  incisive  rhythm  of  the  little  Cembalo  which 
put  the  whole  mass  into  motion.  Such  a  method  avoided  the  mechan- 
ical stiffness  of  our  performances.  The  danger  was  rather  a  certain 
wobbling  without  the  powerful  and  infectious  will-power  of  a  chief 
such  as  Handel,  and  without  the  close  sympathy  of  thought  which  was 
established  between  him  and  his  capable  sub-conductors  of  the  Coji- 
certino  and  of  the  Grosso. 

"It  is  this  elasticity  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  instrumental 
works  of  Handel  when  they  are  executed  nowadays." 

[copyrighted] 


SOLID  SILVER  FLUTES  —  PICCOLOS 
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SYMPHONY  IN   B-FLAT   MAJOR  NO.  4,   Op.  60 
By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6(?) ,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


This  symphony  was  completed  in  1806  and  dedicated  to  the  Count  Franz  von 
Oppersdorf.  The  first  performance  was  in  March,  1801,  at  the  house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  Vienna.  It  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  long  opening  Adagio  has  none  of  the  broad  chords  or  flourishes 
of  the  classical  introduction;  it  is  no  meandering  fantasia  but  a 
reverie,  precisely  conceived,  musing  upon  its  own  placid  theme  in  a 
sombre  minor  which  is  soon  to  be  banished.  Incisive  staccato  chords 
establish  at  once  the  brightness  of  B-flat  major  and  the  beat  of  the 
allegro  vivace.  The  subject  matter  of  this  movement  is  as  abundant  as 
that  of  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica,  the  exposition  extending 
through  154  bars,  unfolding  one  new  thought  after  another  in  simple 
and  inevitable  continuity.  The  main  theme,  with  its  staccato  notes,  is 
taken  up  by  the  whole  orchestra  and  then  given  humorously  (and 
differently)  to  the  bassoon  over  whispered  trills  from  the  violins.  It 
generates  excitement  in  the  violins  and  breaks  with  anergic  syncopated 
chords  which  bring  in  the  dominant  key,  and  from  the  flute  the 
graceful  and  lilting  second  subject,  which  suggests  a  crescendo  in 
short  chords  and  a  new  theme  in  canonic  dialogue  between  the  clarinet 
and  bassoon.  Another  syncopated  subject  ends  the  section.  The  de- 
velopment plays  lightly  with  fragments  of  the  principal  theme,  and 
the  little  rhythmic  figure  which  introduced  it.  The  theme  is  combined 
with  the  second  theme  proper.  There  is  a  full  recapitulation,  more 
brilliantly  written. 

The  Adagio  devolves  upon  a  theme  first  heard  from  the  strings  and 
then  from  the  full  choirs  in  a  soft  cantabile.  The  accompanying 
rhythmic  figure  pervades  the  movement  with  its  delicate  accentua- 
tion, appearing  by  turn  in  each  part  of  the  orchestra,  now  and  then 
in  all  parts  at  once,  and  at  the  last  quite  alone  in  the  timpani.  This 
until  then  merely  reinforcing  instrument  is  now  used  with  special 
coloring.  The  movement  takes  its  even,  dreaming  course  with  not  a 
moment  of  full  sonority.  It  sings  constantly  in  every  part.  Even  ihe 
ornamental  passages  of  traditional  slow  movement  development  are 
no  longer  decoration,  but  dainty  melodic  tracery.  No  other  slow 
movement  of  Beethoven  is  just  like  this  one.  What  Wagner  wrote  of 
Beethoven  in  general  can  be  applied  to  this  Adagio  in  a  special  sense: 
"The  power  of  the  musician  cannot  be  grasped  otherwise  than  through 
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the  idea  of  magic.  Assuredly  while  listening  we  fall  into  an  enchanted 
state.  In  all  parts  and  details  which  to  sober  senses  are  like  a  complex 
of  technical  means  cunningly  contrived  to  fulfill  a  form,  we  now  per- 
ceive a  ghostlike  animation  ...  a  pulsation  of  undulating  joy,  lam- 
entation and  ecstasy,  all  of  which  seem  to  spring  from  the  depths  of 
our  own  nature.  .  .  .  Every  technical  detail  ...  is  raised  to  the  highest 
significance  of  spontaneous  effusion.  There  is  no  accessory  here,  no 
framing  of  a  melody;  every  part  in  the  accompaniment,  each  rhythmi- 
cal note,  indeed  each  rest,  everything  becomes  meloay." 

The  third  movement  is  characterized  by  alternate  phrases  between 
wood  winds  and  strings.  The  Trio,  which  in  interest  dominates  the 
Scherzo  section,  makes  a  second  return  before  the  close,  the  first 
symphonic  instance  of  what  was  to  be  a  favorite  device.  The  finale, 
which  is  marked  allegro  ma  non  troppo,  takes  an  easily  fluent  pace, 
as  is  fitting  in  a  symphony  not  pointed  by  high  brilliance.  Its  de- 
lightful twists  and  turns  have  an  adroitness  setting  a  new  precedent  in 
final  movements. 

It  has  been  noted  that  in  all  of  his  even-numbered  symphonies, 
Beethoven  was  content  to  seek  softer  beauties,  reserving  his  de- 
fiances, his  true  depths  of  passion  for  the  alternate  ones.  There  may 
well  have  been  something  in  his  nature  which  required  this  alterna- 
tion, a  trait  perhaps  also  accountable  for  the  thematic  alternation  of 
virility  and  gentleness,  of  the  "masculine"  and  the  "feminine"  in  his 
scores  of  this  period.  For  the  years  1804-1806  were  the  years  of  the 
colossus  first  finding  his  full  symphonic  strength,  and  glorying  in  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  years  of  the  romantic  lover,  capable  of  being 
entirely  subdued  and  subjugated  by  feminine  charm.  They  were  the 
years  which  produced  the  "Eroica"  and  C  minor  symphonies,  and 
the  "Appassionata"  Sonata  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  the  Fourth 
Symphony  and  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  not  to  mention  "Fidelio" 
and  the  three  Razumowsky  Quartets.  It  may  have  been  some  inner  law 
of  artistic  equilibrium  which  induced  Beethoven,  after  drafting  two 
movements  for  his  C  minor  Symphony  in  1805,  to  set  them  aside, 
and  devote  himself,  in  1806,  to  the  gentler  contours  of  the  Sym- 
phony in  B-flat,  which,  completed  in  that  year,  thus  became  the 
fourth  in  number. 

Robert  Schumann  compared  this  Symphony  to  a  "Greek  maiden 
between  two  Norse  giants."  The  Fourth,  overshadowed  by  the  more 
imposing  stature  of  the  "Eroica"  and  the  Fifth,  has  not  lacked 
champions.  "The  character  of  this  score,"  wrote  Berlioz,  "is  gen- 
erally lively,  nimble,  joyous,  or  of  a  heavenly  sweetness."  Thayer, 
who  bestowed  his  adjectives  guardedly,  singled  out  the  "placid  and 
serene  Fourth  Symphony  —  the  most  perfect  in  form  of  them  all";  and 
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Sir  George  Grove,  a  more  demonstrative  enthusiast,  found  in  it  some- 
thing "extraordinarily  entrainant  —  a  more  consistent  and  attractive 
whole  cannot  be.  .  .  .  The  movements  fit  in  their  places  like  the  limbs 
and  features  of  a  lovely  statue;  and,  full  of  fire  and  invention  as  they 
are,  all  is  subordinated  to  conciseness,  grace,  and  beauty." 

The  composer  has  left  to  posterity  little  of  the  evidence  usually 
found  in  his  sketchbooks  of  the  time  and  course  of  composition.  He 
has  simply  (but  incontrovertibly)  fixed  the  year,  inscribing  at  the  top 
of  his  manuscript  score:  "Sinfonia  ^ta  1806  —  L.  v.  Bthvn."  This  date 
has  been  enough  to  enkindle  the  imagination  of  more  than  one  writer. 

It  was  probably  early  in  May  of  1801  that  Beethoven  took  a  post 
chaise  from  Vienna  to  visit  his  friends  the  Brunswicks  at  their  an- 
cestral estate  in  Martonvasar,  Hungary.  There  he  found  Count  Franz 
von  Brunswick,  and  the  Count's  sisters  Therese  and  Josephine  (then 
a  widow  of  twenty-six),  and  the  younger  Karoline.  Therese  and 
Josephine  ("Tesi"  and  "Pepi")  seem  to  have  had  the  composer's  more 
interested  attention.  Therese,  who  always  held  his  warm  regard, 
was  once  championed  as  the  "immortal  beloved,"  and  it  was  even  sup- 
posed that  she  and  Beethoven  became  engaged  in  this  summer  and 
that  the  Adagio  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  his  musical  declaration. 
Unfortunately  for  the  romancers,  the  book  by  Mariam  Tenger*  upon 
which  they  had  reached  their  conclusions,  has  been  quite  discredited. 
The  diaries  of  Therese,  since  examined,  clearly  show  that  she  held 
Beethoven  in  high  and  friendly  esteem  —  nothing  more.  Pepi,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  mentioned  by  Therese  as  being  interested  in  Beethoven 
to  the  danger  point.  This  summer  infatuation  may  have  had  a  single 
lasting  effect  —  the  agreeable  one  of  stimulating  music.  Romain  Rol- 
land,  who  made  more  of  the  affair  with  Therese  von  Brunswick  than 
these  subsequent  discoveries  justify,  yet  came  to  the  still  plausible 
conclusion  that  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  the  direct  outcome  of  Bee- 
thoven's stay  at  Martonvasar,  "a  pure,  fragrant  flower  which  treasures 
up  the  perfume  of  these  days,  the  calmest  in  all  his  life." 


•Beethoven's    Unsterbliche   Oeliebte,"    1890. 
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The  felicity  of  Martonvdsar  seems  to  have  found  its  reflection  in 
the  Symphony.  The  gusty  lover  was  in  abeyance  for  the  time  being. 
Beethoven  dominated  the  affections  of  all,  but  not  in  a  way  to  ruffle  the 
blessed  succession  of  summer  days  and  nights  in  the  Hungarian  manor, 
secluded  in  its  immense  acres  where  a  row  of  lindens  was  singled  out 
and  one  chosen  as  sacred  to  each  of  the  little  circle,  Beethoven  in- 
cluded. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

WHAT   A   YOUNG   COMPOSER   SHOULD    KNOW 

By  Walter  Piston 

An  address  to  the  Hartt  Institute  of  Music,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 


DUE  consideration  fails  to  turn  up  any  real  distinction  between 
what  a  young  composer  should  know  and  what  an  old  composer 
should  know,  because  each  aspect  of  a  composer's  work,  each  branch 
of  learning  connected  with  his  art,  is  in  itself  a  lifetime's  study.  The 
point  is  never  reached  at  which  oile  can  say  all  has  been  learned 
about  any  one  of  the  facets  of  musical  composition.  I  have  found  that 
a  realization  of  this  fact  has  more  tlian  anything  else  proved  of  great 
benefit  to  young  composers  (and  incidentally  to  teachers),  who  are 
often  bewildered  by  the  manysidedness  of  the  job,  and  puzzled  as  to 
how  creative  activity  can  be  fitted  into  a  program  of  training. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  regard  the  writing  of  original  music  as 
the  final  stage  in  a  series  of  giaduated  technical  studies.  What  we 
mean  by  musical  composition  is  expression  by  means  of  musical  sounds, 
and  this  can  be  accomplished  at  the  age  of  three,  let  us  say,  and  with- 
out benefit  of  any  technical  training.  Your  three-year-old  composer  will 
make  sounds  which  seem  to  him  to  express  something  musical.  If  he 
is  a  true  composer  he  will  continue  to  do  this  all  his  life,  and  he  will 
undoubtedly  begin  presently  to  try  to  find  out  all  he  can  about  the 
art  of  music.  This  he  will  likewise  continue  to  do  all  his  life.  This 
process  of  development  is  somewhat  different  from  the  program  which 
places  composition  as  the  most  advanced  in  a  series  of  cumulative 
courses  in  musical  theory. 

Not  all  composers  begin  at  the  age  of  three.  Some  begin  at  fifty.  The 
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composer  who  begins  to  write  late  in  life  will  usually  find  himself 
rather  seriously  handicapped  in  technical  knowledge,  since  what  he 
will  feel  like  expressing  in  music  will  probably  demand  a  more  ad- 
vanced technique  than  he  can  summon.  He  will  be  aided  and  en- 
couraged, however,  by  perceiving  that  he  need  not  defer  his  creative 
writing  until  his  technical  training  may  be  said  to  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

So  the  composer's  development  follows  principally  these  two  lines: 
on  the  one  hand  his  original  creative  efforts,  answerable  solely  to  his 
own  individual  taste;  on  the  other  hand  his  education  in  the  art  of 
music  as  it  already  exists.  It  is  essential  that  he  form  a  clear  idea  of  the 
purpose  and  scope  of  this  education.  He  will  have  gained  much 
when  he  sees  that  what  musical  theory  can  teach  him  is  not  how 
music  should  be  written  but  music  has  been  written.  He  will  study 
harmony  to  discover  what  chords  composers  have  used  and  how  they 
have  used  them;  counterpoint  to  learn  how  melodic  lines  have  been 
made  and  combined;  fugue  to  see  how  forms  have  been  developed 
from  a  single  idea;  musical  form  to  see  how  composers  have  followed 
principles  of  design,  and  so  on.  By  attempting  to  emulate  these  com- 
posers, rather  than  confusing  matters  by  injecting  his  own  personal 
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taste  and  expression  into  his  theoretical  work,  he  will  the  more  speedily 
clarify  his  knowledge  of  how  music  has  been  written  by  other  com- 
posers, and  at  the  same  time  acquire  more  flexibility  in  handling 
musical  materials. 

Although  I  believe  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  composer 
be  aware  of  the  separation  of  these  two  lines  of  his  growth,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  there  is  intense  and  continual  interaction  between 
the  two.  Moreover,  while  these  are  the  two  major  aspects  of  being  a 
composer,  there  are  always  those  cultural  and  general  influences  which 
serve  to  form  the  personality  of  any  individual.  It  does  not  seem  out 
of  place  to  warn  the  young  composer  that  our  present-day  society 
tends  strongly  to  suppress  the  individual  in  favor  of  the  mass.  We 
also  have  an  incredibly  high-powered  technique  of  publicity  by  which 
false  values  are  easily  promoted  with  breathtaking  rapidity  and  effec- 
tiveness. The  composer  should  welcome  criticism  of  his  work  from  all 
sources,  but  he  will  naturally  be  critical  of  the  observations  he  re- 
ceives, so  as  to  extract  from  them  whatever  useful  information  they 
may  contain.  He  will  find  professional  criticism  the  least  valuable, 
and  favorable  comment  the  most  dangerous.  He  will  be  told  that  he 
must  write  music  that  reflects  the  national  spirit,  or  music  that  is 
modern,  or  music  that  is  in  no  key,  or  in  two  keys  at  once.  But  I  am 
certain  that  he  will  best  serve  the  cause  of  music  by  consistently  seek- 
ing his  own  individual  musical  personality.  Let  him  discover  what  it 
is  he  wishes  to  say  in  music  and  let  him  strive  to  express  it  in  the 
very  best  musical  terms  possible  —  the  rest  will  take  care  of  itself. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  5 

By  Arthur  Honegger 

Born  in  Le  Havre,  March  10,  1892 


This  Symphony  was  completed  in  December,  1950,  in  Paris  (indications  on  the 
manuscript  score  show  the  dates  of  completion  of  the  sketch  and  the  orchestration  of 
each  movement.  First  movement:  September  5,  October  28;  Second  movement: 
October  1,  November  23;  Third  movement:  November  10,  December  3.) 

The  orchestra  includes  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  Symphony  was  written  for  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Natalia  Koussevitzky. 

ARTHUR  Honegger  wrote  his  First  Symphony  for  the  50th  anniversary 
k^  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  it  was  performed  at  these 
concerts  February  13,  1931.  His  Second  Symphony  for  Strings  had  its 
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first  American  performance  by  this  Orchestra  December  27,  1946. 
The  Third  Symphony  (Symphonie  Liturgique)  was  performed  here 
November  21,  1947,  and  the  Fourth  Symphony  (Deliciae  Basiliensis) 
April  1,  1949. 

Under  the  title  "Symphonie  No,  5"  the  composer  has  written  in  a 
cryptic  parenthesis:  "  (di  tre  re)."  The  answer  may  be  found  at  the 
end  of  each  movement,  where  the  last  note  is  a  drum  tap  on  D, 
pianissimo. 

The  Symphony  begins  with  the  orchestra  in  full  sonority  in  a  broad 
theme*: 
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The  music  soon  subsides  and  a  second  subject  is  heard  from  the 
clarinets  and  then  the  English  horn: 


BaM  Clarinet 


The  initial  fortissimo  subject  returns  and  is  then  treated  pianissimo 
by  the  divided  strings  with  ornamental  figures  in  the  woodwinds, 
picked  up  by  the  strings.  The  movement  ends  pianissimo. 

The  second  movement  (allegretto  3-8)  has  a  scherzo  character  with 
two  interpolations  suggestive  of  a  slow  movement.  It  opens  with  a  duet 
in  light  staccato  between  the  clarinet  and  the  first  violins: 


•The  music  from  which  these  examples  are  taken  is  copyright  1951  by  Editions  Salabert. 
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It  progresses  cumulatively  as  the  theme  is  given  to  the  single  and  the 
combined  woodwinds,  with  occasional  muted  brass.  There  is  a  climax 
and  a  short  adagio  section  in  common  time  which  is  eloquent  in  a 
theme  for  the  cellos  and  ends  in  a  crescendo  with  predominant  brass. 
There  is  a  more  agitated  recurrence  of  the  allegretto  subject.  The 
adagio  returns  briefly  before  the  end. 

The  fmale  (4-4)  opens  with  repeated  staccato  notes  from  the  brass, 
at  once  taken  up  by  the  strings  which  carry  a  swift  string  figure  in  a 
persistent  forte  until  the  very  close.  The  perpetual  motion  generates 
rhythmically  inoisive  episodes  in  a  symphony  of  tragic  import  through- 
out. 

[copyrighted] 


"BACCHUS  ET  ARIANE/'  Ballet,  Second  Suite,  Op.  43 
By  Albert  Charles  Roussel 

Born  at  Turcoing   (Xoid)  ,  France,  on  April  5,  1869:  died  at  Royan    (near 
Bordeaux)  .   France,   Aiii^ust   23,    1937 


Roussel  has  drawn  his  Second  Suite  from  Act  II  of  the  Ballet  "Bacchus  et  Ariane," 
choreography  by  Abel  Herman t.  The  Second  Suite,  published  in  1932,  was  per- 
formed by  the  Socictr  PliiUiaruioDiquc  dc  Paris  November  nG.  193O.  Charles  Munch 
conducting. 

The  required  orchestra  consists  of  2  flutes  and  piccolo.  2  oboes  and  English 
horn,  2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon.  \  horns,  4  trump- 
ets, 3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  celesta,  2  harps,  cymbals,  tambourine,  bass 
drum,  triangle,  military  drum  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Helene  Tony- 
Jourdan. 

THE  following  directions  are  printed  in  the  score:  Introduction 
(Andante).  Awakening  of  Ariane  —  She  looks  around  her  sur- 
prised —  She  rises,  runs  about  looking  for  Thesce  and  his  companions 
—  She  realizes  that  she  has  been  abandoned  —  She  climbs  with  diffi- 
culty to  the  top  of  a  rock  —  She  is  about  to  throw  herself  into  the 
stream  —  She  falls  in  the  arms  of  Bacchus,  w^ho  has  appeared  'from 
behind  a  boulder  —  Bacchus  resumes  with  the  awakened  Ariane  the 
dance  of  her  dreaming  —  Bacchus  dances  alone  (Allegro  —  Andante  — 
Andantino)  —  The  Dionysiac  spell  —  A  group  marches  past  (Allegro 
deciso)  —  A  faun  and  a  Bacchante  present  to  Ariane  the  golden  cup, 
into  which  a  cluster  of  grapes  has  been  pressed  —  Dance  of  Ariane 
(Andante)  —  Dance  of  Ariane  and  Bacchus  (Moderato  e  Pesante)  — 
Bacchanale  (Allegro  hrillajite). 

Mr.  Edward  Burlingame  Hill,  writing  his  "Modern  French  Music" 
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in  1924,  was  led  naturally  enough  into  assuming  that  this  composer 
had  "found  his  true  province  —  the  adaptation  of  exotic  material  to 
large  poetic  and  dramatic  uses."  But  Mr.  Hill  also  made  the  wise  and 
saving  observation  that  Roussel  was  a  "progressive"  artist  —  "not 
content  to  stand  still."  He  concluded  his  chapter:  "The  flexible 
versatility  of  his  imagination,  the  mordant  originality  of  his  har- 
monic style,  and  his  sedulous  cultivation  of  a  personal  musical  thought 
lead  one  to  expect  other  admirable  works  from  his  pen."  Mr.  Hill's 
anticipation  was  well  placed.  The  Second  Symphony  in  B-flat  in  1922 
(the  early  "Poeme  de  la  Foret"  was  called  the  first  symphony),  but 
more  definitely  the  orchestral  Suite  in  F  of  1926  marked  an  embarca- 
tion  into  "la  musique  pure"  —  what  Hoeree  has  called  his  "fourth 
period."  The  two  symphonies  which  followed,  and  the  Sinfonietta, 
align  Roussel  with  the  prevailing  revival  of  eighteenth  century  form, 
while  showing  him  more  than  ever  an  individual  artist  speaking  in 
his  own  voice. 

Other  contemporaries  of  Roussel  have  sought  to  describe  his  musical 
individuality: 

G.  Jean  Aubry:  "His  work  is  made  in  his  own  image,  which  it 
reflects  in  all  its  aspects  with  the  fidelity  of  a  mirror,  his  love  of  an 
even  life,  his  ardor  continent  but  keen,  his  exquiste  sense  of  the 
voluptuous,  a  thousand  fine  details  without  mannerism;  and  under 
this  amiable  delicacy  a  power  gentle  and  firm,  at  times  wistful. 

"He  has  reached  self-realization  slowly  but  with  certainty,  without 
restlessness  or  hesitation  —  also  without  ostentation,  or  the  wish  to 
draw  upon  the  curiosity  of  any  one,  applying  himself  solely  to  his  art." 

Roussel  is  essentially  original  (Roland-Manuel),  and  "belongs  to 
no  definite  lineage  or  school.  His  originality  is  not  deliberate,  but  is 
characterized  by  the  fact  that  he  uses  no  commonplaces.  He  does  not 
even  profit  by  his  own  experience,  and  has  as  little  use  for  his  own 
previously  discovered  processes  as  for  those  discovered  by  others.  Hence 
the  variety  of  his  output,  and  the  apparent  gaucherie  which,  as  Mon- 
sieur Jean  Marnold  points  out,  is  in  fact  nothing  but  the  avoidance 
of  convenient  tricks.  .  .  .  Among  the  distinctive  features  of  his  music, 
the  writer  notes  the  tendency  to  omit  or  to  indicate  sparsely  the  bass 
of  his  harmonies,  the  effect  being  at  times  subtle,  at  others  forceful 
and  dramatic.  .  .  .  His  orchestration  is  not  a  science,  but  instinctive." 

And  finally  —  Andre  Coeuroy:  "If  I  were  a  sculptor,  and  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  quest  of  odd  subjects  had  given  for  competi- 
tion 'The  Music  of  Quadragenarians  Now  Living,'*  I  should  construct 
a  four-cornered  monument  on  which  one  would  see  Ravel  represent- 
ing 'Amused  Gracefulness';  Dukas,  'Amorous  Intelligence*;  Florent 
Schmitt,  Torce  in  Childbed,'  and  Albert  Roussel,  'Inner  Tenderness.'  " 


*  Since  this  was  written  Dukas  died  May  17,   1935  ;  Roussel,  August  23,  1937. 

[copyrighted] 
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Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Chakles  Munch 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  1 

JirahniH  Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 
Soloist,  Yehndi  Menuhin 

JJaudn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 
Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 

Svhuhert  Symphony  No.  2 

Schumann  Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 


Among  the  recordhujs  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bach    Brandenburg   Concerto    No.    1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmusik ; 

in    F;    Brandenburg    Concerto    No.  Serenade    No.    10,    in    B-Flat,    K. 

6.    in    B-Flat;    Suite   No.    1,    in    C;  361;    Sj^mphony    No.   36,    in    C,    K. 

Suite    No.   4,   in   D  425,   "Linz" ;   Symphony  No.  39,   in 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    in    E-  E-flat,    K.    543 

Flat.    "Eroica";    Symphony    No.    5,  ,      .     ^  ^   ^                ^t     ^   .     ^.  ^r. 

in  C  Minor,  Op.  67;  Svmphonv  No.  I'rokofieff  Concerto  No,  2,  m  G  Mmor. 

y,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral"  ^P-  ^3.  Heifetz,  violinist;  Sym- 
phony No.  5 ;  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F,  Op.  90  Op.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz.  violinist 

Eai/dn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-  ^«^^^  Bolero;  Ma  Mere  L'Oye  Suite 
ford" ;    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G,  ^         ,  ^t        r.      .       -r^ 

"Surprise";  Toy  Svmphony  Schubert     Symphony     No.     8,     m     B 

Minor,  "Unfinished" 

Khatchatnrhin    Concerto    for    Piano 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell,  7^c/iaifcot;6-%  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48 ; 

P^''^"^^^  Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op. 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Sil)elms  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D.  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play   (33i/^  r.p.m.)   and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only  : 

Charles  Munch  conducting:  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick"  ;  Ravel,  La  Valse 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting :  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony ;  Wagner,  Prel- 
ude to  "Lohengrin." 

Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  January   13,  at  8:30  o'clock 


•> 


Program 


Handel Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  6,  No.  4 

Larghetto  affettuoso  —  Allegro  —  Largo  e  piano  —  Allegro 

Debussy "Printemps,"  Suite  Symphonique 

I.     Tres  modere 
II.     Modere 

Nabokov "La  Vita  Nuova"  Concerto  for  Soprano, 

Tenor  and  Orchestra  on  Three  Excerpts  from  Dante 

I.     Recitative  and  Aria:  "The  Eating  of  the  Heart" 
II,     Passacaglia:   "The  Vision  of  Death" 
III,     Fantasia  and  Rota:  "Beatrice's  Beatitude" 

Soprano:  Mary  Henderson 
Tenor:  Herbert  Handt 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.   1   in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo  ma  con  brio 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO,  Op.  6,  No.  4,  in  A  minor 

By  Georg  Frideric  Handel 

Born  at  Halle,  February  23,   1685;  died  at  London,  April   14,   1759 


Handel  composed  his  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  for  strings  between  September 
29  and  October  30,  1739.  A  notice  in  the  London  Daily  Post  on  October  29  read: 
"This  day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  with  His  Majesty's 
royal  license  and  protection.  Twelve  Grand  Concertos  in  seven  parts,  for  four  violins, 
a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by 
Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  subscribers  two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next. 
Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the  author  at  his  house  in  Brook  Street,  Hanover 
Square."  The  Concertos  were  published  in  the  following  April,  and  performed 
at  the  Theater  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

IN  1739,  twenty  years  after  Bach  composed  his  Brandenburg  concer- 
tos, Handel  in  London  wrote  these  concerti  grossi.  Both  composers 
based  their  style  upon  Italian  models,  whence  instrumental  music  all 
derived  at  that  time.  Both  knew  their  Corelli  and  Vivaldi:  Handel  had 
consorted  with  the  former  at  Rome,  and  Bach  had  carefully  copied  the 
works  of  the  latter.  Yet  it  takes  no  dissertation  to  show  how  very  differ- 
ent are  the  orchestral  concertos  of  the  Kapellmeister  at  Cothen,  and  the 
magnificent  musician  then  so  familiar  in  London's  theatres,  who  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  composed  before  his  public.  Purists  have  praised 
the  carefully  wrought  three  movement  form  of  Bach  to  the  detriment  of 
Handel's  in  four  or  six  movements,  "oscillating  between  the  suite  and 
the  sonata,  with  a  glance  toward  the  symphonic  overture.  It  is.  this 
for  which  the  theorists  blame  him,"  writes  Romain  Rolland,*  one  of 
Handel's  most  persuasive  champions,  "and  it  is  this  for  which  I  praise 
him.  For  he  does  not  seek  to  impose  a  uniform  cast  on  his  thoughts, 
but  leaves  it  open  to  himself  to  fashion  the  form  as  he  requires,  and  the 
framework  varies  accordingly,  following  his  inclinations  from  day  to 
day.  The  spontaneity  of  his  thought,  which  has  already  been  shown  by 
the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  Concerti  were  composed  —  each  in 
a  single  day  at  a  single  sitting,  and  several  in  a  week  —  constitutes  the 
great  charm  of  these  works.  They  are,  in  the  words  of  Kretzschmar, 
grand  impression  pictures,  translated  into  a  form,  at  the  same  time 
precise  and  supple,  in  which  the  least  change  of  emotion  can  make 
itself  easily  felt.  Truly  they  are  not  all  of  equal  value.  Their  conception 
itself,  which  depended  in  a  way  on  mere  momentary  inspiration,  is  the 
explanation  of  this  extreme  inequality." 

Indeed  Handel  turned  out  his  concertos  with  great  fluency.  Besides 
the  twelve  concerti  grossi  there  were  six  with  wind  instruments,  haut- 
boy concertos  they  were  called,  and  three  sets  of  six  with  organ,  mostly 


*  "Handel"  by  Romain  Rolland,  translated  by  A.  Eaglefield  Hull. 
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on  45  RPM  or  331/3  RPM 


Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat 
Symphony  No.  5  in  G  minor 
Symphony  No.  7  in  A 
Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor 
Symphony  No.  103  in  E-flat 


{Schumann) 
{Beethoven) 
{Beethoven) 
{Beethoven) 
{Haydn) 


G.  Munch 
Koussevitzky 
G.  Munch 
Koussevitzky 
G.  Munch 


Plus  many  other  Concertos,   Symphonies 

and  Symphonic  Poems. 

Available  at 


RIVOLI  MUSIC  SHOP 

407  George  Street 
NEW  BRUNSWICK,   N.J. 
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composed  in  this  period  which  was  profuse  in  operas  and  oratorios 
("Saul,"  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  his  setting  of  Dryden's  "Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day"  were  of  1739).  Concertos  were  looked  for  and  applauded 
between  the  parts  of  the  oratorios,  Handel  presiding  at  the  organ,  or 
clavicembalo.  Other  musicians  lost  no  opportunity  to  make  use  of  them 
at  their  performances,  and  Charles  Burney  said  of  Handel's  organ 
concertos:  "public  players  on  keyed  instruments,  as  well  as  private, 
totally  subsisted  on  these  concertos  for  nearly  thirty  years."  The  com- 
poser published  the  concerti  grossi  by  subscription  in  the  following 
year  —  "at  two  guineas  the  twelve,"  wrote  Burney. 

How  the  musicians  were  placed  at  a  typical  Handelian  performance 
may  be  reconstructed  from  old  prints  and  descriptions.  Handel  pre- 
sided at  the  harpsichord,  establishing  the  tempi  with  his  thorough-bass. 
Grouped  about  him,  and  directly  under  his  eye,  were  the  soloists,  called 
the  Concertino,  consisting  in  the  concerti  grossi  of  two  violins  and 
'cello  who  in  turn  must  control  the  body  of  the  orchestra,  the  ripieno 
or  concerto  grosso,  for  these  players  were  directly  behind  the  seated 
Handel.  Romain  Rolland  (with  Volbach)  saw  a  possible  advantage  in 
this  arrangement.  "In  place  of  the  quasi-military  discipline  of  modern 
orchestras,  controlled  under  the  baton  of  a  chief  conductor,  the  differ- 
ent bodies  of  the  Handelian  orchestra  governed  one  another  with 
elasticity,  and  it  was  the  incisive  rhythm  of  the  little  Cembalo  which 
put  the  whole  mass  into  motion.  Such  a  method  avoided  the  mechan- 
ical stiffness  of  our  performances.  The  danger  was  rather  a  certain 
wobbling  without  the  powerful  and  infectious  will-power  of  a  chief 
such  as  Handel,  and  without  the  close  sympathy  of  thought  which  was 
established  between  him  and  his  capable  sub-conductors  of  the  Con- 
certino and  of  the  Grosso. 

"It  is  this  elasticity  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  instrumental 
works  of  Handel  when  they  are  executed  nowadays." 

[copyrightedI 
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Opera  Workshop,  Sarah  Caldwell,  Director  Arthur    Fiedler 

Pianists'  Workshop,  Jules  Wolflfers,  Director  Albert  Spalding 

Workshop  in  Music  Education,  Renowned  visiting  Lecturers  Paul  Ulanowsky 

Intersession  —  June  1  to  July  11 

Summer  Session  —  July  13  to  August  22 
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Complete  information  upon  request 

Dean  Robert  A.  Choate 

Boston  University  College  of  Music 
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"PRINTEMPS/'  SUITE  SYMPHONIQUE 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain   (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  25,  1918 


Debussy's  Printemps,  composed  in  1887  as  a  work  for  orchestra,  piano  and  chorus, 
appeared  in  transcription  for  chorus  with  piano  (four  hands)  in  1904.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  its  final  version  for  orchestra  and  piano  duet  (without  chorus)  in  1913 
—  the  one  here  performed. 

Printemps  in  this  version  was  first  played  by  the  Societe  Nationale  de  Musique  in 
Paris,  April  18,  1913,  when  Rhene-Baton  conducted.  It  was  introduced  in  New  York 
by  Walter  Damrosch  and  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  December  5  of  the 
same  year,  and  in  Boston  January  23,  1914  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Karl  Muck,  who  repeated  it  October  26,  1917.  Pierre 
Monteux  performed  the  work  at  these  concerts  March  23,  1923. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  oboe,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  side 
drum,  cymbals,   triangle,   harp,   pianoforte    (four  hands)    and  strings. 

Debussy's  Printemps,  composed  as  a  Prix  de  Rome  Envoi,  has  no 
connection  with  an  earher  work  for  chorus  with  the  same  title, 
composed  as  a  Prix  de  Rome  competition  piece  in  1882,  and  posthu- 
mously published  as  Salut,  Printemps,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  later 
work.  The  third  Image,  Rondes  de  Printemps,  is  again  an  entirely 
different  work. 

Printemps  was  Debussy's  second  Envoi  as  a  Prix  de  Rome  laureate. 
He  went  to  Rome  in  January,  1885,  but,  restive  about  giving  three 
years  of  his  young  life  to  what  he  considered  stagnation  in  the  Villa 
Medici,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1887.  ^^  wrote  of  the 
place  as  "a  cosmopolitan  hotel,  a  private  college  and  a  compulsory 
civilian  barracks  .  .  .  the  abominable  villa."  But  Debussy  was  not 
as  unhappy  in  Rome  as  he  liked  to  make  out.  He  had  congenial 
friends  there  to  share  his  enthusiasms,  some  of  them  connected  with 
the  other  arts.  Even  the  conventional  musicians  (of  which  there  were 
also  plenty  in  Paris)  were  useful  as  an  irritant  —  by  stimulating  his 
antagonisms  they  would  have  sharpened  his  independent  growth. 
The  alert  and  sensitive  artist  was  inevitably  broadened  by  his  sur- 
roundings and  responsive  to  the  treasures  of  beauty  the  Eternal  City 
had  to  offer  —  conspicuously,  the  pure,  churchly  counterpoints  of 
Palestrina  or  Lassus. 

Debussy  had  competed  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  honor  perhaps  for 
no  more  definite  reason  than  that  it  was  the  obvious  line  of  endeavour 
pursued  by  many  Conservatory  students  at  the  time.  He  had  taken 
the  prize  with  the  Cantata  U Enfant  Prodigue  in  1884.  This  score 
showed  in  the  student  who  was  still  learning  his  metier  a  developing 
dramatic  sense  and  a  growing  skill  in  the  handling  of  detail.  These 
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qualities,  together  with  a  dependence  upon  the  lyric  style  of  Massenet, 
outweighed  in  the  minds  of  the  judges  certain  harmonic  and  other 
liberties  prophetic  of  the  future  Debussy.  Massenet  was  one  of  these 
judges,  and  Debussy  privately  admitted  having  curried  their  favor 
by  imitation  of  his  teacher  and  friend.  It  was  an  annoyance  to  him  in 
his  later  years  that  from  this  score,  redolent  of  Manon  or  Herodiade, 
a  single  air  survived  as  a  prima  donna's  favorite. 

At  Rome  Debussy  attempted  two  choral  settings  of  texts  according 
to  the  expectations  of  his  benefactors,  but  neither  Zuletma  which  be- 
came his  first  Envoi  nor  Diane  aux  Bois  satisfied  the  self-searching 
composer.  He  did  not  readily  find  music  to  express  "action"  in  the 
librettos  and  looked  for  something  less  binding,  such  as  "states  of 
soul."  Botticelli's  Primavera,  which  may  well  have  excited  his  imagina- 
tion in  Florence,  was  his  admitted  inspiration  for  Printemps.  In  this 
he  committed  himself  to  no  text  whatever,  but  only  wordless  syllables. 
His  increasing  tendency  to  use  voices  as  an  element  of  color,  blending 
in  the  orchestral  palette,  was  frowned  upon.  The  use  of  the  "un- 
orchestral"  key  of  F-sharp  major  in  Printemps  brought  lugubrious 
head-shakings  from  the  judges,  who  consisted  of  the  following  musi- 
cians, worlds  removed  from  the  ways  of  "impressionism":  Thomas, 
Gounod,  Delibes,  Reyer,  Massenet,  Saint-Saens.  The  official  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts  said  this  about 
Printemps: 

"His  feeling  for  musical  color  is  so  strong  that  he  is  apt  to  forget 
the  importance  of  accuracy  of  line  and  form.  He  should  beware  of  this 
vague  impressionism  which  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of 
artistic  truth.  The  first  movement  of  M.  Debussy's  symphonic  work 
is  a  kind  of  prelude  —  an  adagio.  Its  dreamy  atmosphere  and  its 
studied  effects  result  in  confusion.  The  second  movement  is  a  bizarre, 
incoherent  transformation  of  the  first,  but  the  rhythmical  combina- 
tions make  it  somewhat  clearer  and  more  comprehensible.  The 
Academy  awaits  and  expects  something  better  from  such  a  gifted 
musician  as  M.  Debussy." 

The  Academicians  were  to  remain  consistent  in  deploring  those 
very  qualities  which  were  soon  to  be  Debussy's  supreme  contribution 
to  music.  His  next  score  to  be  submitted  was  La  Damoiselle  Elue, 
about  which  the  official  report  said:  "It  is  not  deficient  either  in 
poetry  or  charm,  although  it  still  bears  the  marks  of  that  systematic 
tendency  towards  vagueness  of  expression  and  form  of  which  the 
Academy  has  already  complained."  La  Damoiselle  J&lue  was  not 
performed  until  1893,  Printemps  not  until  1913.  It  was  said  that 
Debussy,  disgusted  because  the  Academy  refused  to  sanction  a  per- 
formance of  Printemps,  would  not  write  what  was  traditionally  ex- 
pected of  him  —  an  overture  for  the  official  exercises.  He  may  have 
considered  himself  well  rid  of  this  uncongenial  task. 
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Printemps  lay  quite  unnoticed  until  the  Revue  Musicale  pub- 
lished it  as  a  supplement  in  1904  in  a  version  for  six  voice  parts  with 
accompaniment  of  piano  duet.  Durand  published  it  in  the  same  year, 
and  in  1913  brought  out  the  definitive  version,  without  chorus.  The 
parts  for  two  pianists  were  preserved  and  the  orchestration  restored. 
Debussy  called  upon  Henri  Biisser  to  revise  the  orchestration,  the 
same  Biisser  who  had  orchestrated  Debussy's  Petite  Suite  in  1907. 

In  February  1887,  as  he  was  completing  Printemps,  Debussy  wrote 
about  it  to  £mile  Baron,  a  bookseller  in  Paris.  "The  idea  I  had  was  to 
compose  a  work  in  a  very  special  color  which  should  cover  a  great 
range  of  feelings.  It  is  to  be  called  Printemps,  not  a  descriptive  Spring, 
but  a  human  one. 

"I  should  like  to  express  the  slow  and  miserable  birth  of  beings 
and  things  in  nature,  their  gradual  blossoming  and  finally  the  joy 
of  being  born  into  some  new  life.  All  this  is  without  a  program,  for  I 
despise  all  music  that  has  to  follow  some  literary  text  that  one  happens 
upon.  So  you  will  understand  how  very  suggestive  the  music  will  have 
to  be  —  I  am  doubtful  if  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it  as  I  wish." 

Louis  Laloy  thus  described  Printemps  as  a  result  of  Debussy's  Roman 
sojourn: 

"Painters,  architects,  and  sculptors  go  to  Rome  to  take  lessons 
from  masterpieces;  musicians  find  silence  there;  far  from  classes  and 
concerts  they  can  at  last  hear  their  own  thoughts.  And  among  these 
students,  those  who  are  not  only  authors,  but  men,  take  counsel 
of  a  nature  richer  and  more  serious  than  ours,  of  a  people  that  know 
better  than  we  how  to  put  a  good  face  on  life.  They  are  rare,  no 
doubt.  Berlioz  was  one  in  his  own  way,  which  unfortunately  was 
not  sufficiently  that  of  a  musician  [!].  For  the  others,  Italy  is  only 
the  land  of  suburban  wine-taverns  and  romances.  Italy  accepts  this 
manner  of  being  seen  and  heard;  she  is  at  the  disposal  of  all;  indif- 
ferent, she  offers  to  each  one  of  us  what  it  pleases  this  one  and  that 
one  to  take  among  the  divers  beauties  with  which  the  centuries  have 
overloaded  her.  For  Claude  Debussy  she  reserves  the  disclosure  of 
'Spring,'  which  is  the  poem  of  foliage  kissed  by  the  sun;  of  fresh 
springs  in  the  shadow  of  hills;  of  floating  light.  This  Symphonic 
Suite  in  two  parts  for  orchestra  and  chorus  already  evokes,  with 
its  clear  melodies  and  its  chromatic  languors,  the  site  where  later  at 
the  instigation  of  Mallarme,  the  Faun  will  show  himself,  desirous  of 
the  fleeting  Nymphs." 

[copyrighted] 
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"LA    VITA  NUOVA"* 

Concerto  for  Soprano.  Tenor  and  Orchestra  on  Three  Excerpts 

FROM  Dante's  "The  New  Life" 

By  Nikolai  Nabokov 
Born  in  St.  Petersburg,  April  17,  1903 


The  score  calls  for:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  trombones,  tuba,  timpani, 
glockenspiel,  triangle,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  harp,  piano  and  strings. 

DANTE  Gabriel  Rossetti,  in  the  introduction  to  his  translation  of 
La  Vita  Nuova,  notes  the  necessity  of  "a  knowledge  of  the  Vita 
Nuova  for  the  full  comprehension  of  the  part  borne  by  Beatrice  in 
the  Commedia.  Moreover,  it  is  only  from  the  perusal  of  its  earliest  and 
then  undivulged  self-communings  that  we  can  divine  the  whole  bitter- 
ness of  wrong  to  such  a  soul  as  Dante's,  its  poignant  sense  of  abandon- 
ment, or  its  deep  and  jealous  refuge  in  memory.  Above  all,  it  is  here 
that  we  find  the  first  manifestations  of  that  wisdom  of  obedience, 
that  natural  breath  of  duty,  which  afterwards,  in  the  Commedia, 
lifted  up  a  mighty  voice  for  warning  and  testimony.  Throughout  the 
Vita  Nuova  there  is  a  strain  like  the  first  falling  murmur  which 
reaches  the  ear  in  some  remote  meadow,  and  prepares  us  to  look  upon 
the  sea. 

"Boccaccio,  in  his  Life  of  Dante,  tells  us  that  the  great  poet,  in 
later  life,  was  ashamed  of  this  work  of  his  youth.  Such  a  statement 
hardly  seems  reconcilable  with  the  allusions  to  it  made  or  implied  in 
the  Commedia;  but  it  is  true  that  the  Vita  Nuova  is  a  book  which 
only  youth  could  have  produced,  and  which  must  chiefly  remain  sacred 
to  the  young;  to  each  of  whom  the  figure  of  Beatrice,  less  lifelike  than 
lovelike,  will  seem  the  friend  of  his  own  heart."  Rossetti  interprets 


*  The  composer  points  out  that  recent  scholarship  supports  "La  Vita  Nova"  as  the  accurate 
title,  "nova"  being  a  poetic  variant  of  "nuova."  However,  few  editors  until  now  have  pre- 
ferred this  spelling. 
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Debussy  s  New  Orleans  Mentor 

4(TTAVE  you  observed,"  Delver  Forfax,  the 
J~j[_  ace  observer,  queried,  "how  often  genius 
takes  form  through  the  stimulation  of 
some  lesser  personality?  Somehow,  he  possesses  the 
special  qualities  which  hasten  the  flowering  of 
budding  genius.  He  is  like  the  simple  catalytic 
agent  which  touches  off  certain  important  chemical 
reactions. 

"A  case  in  point  is  the  teacher  who  was  most  im- 
portant in  helping  Debussy  to  crystallize  the  grains 
of  impulse  and  thought  which  resulted  in  music 
which  was  to  become  known  as  unmistakably  'De- 
bussyan.' 

"Among  officials  and  teachers  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, young  Debussy  was  Exasperation  per- 
sonified. That  is,  with  the  exception  of  one  teacher, 
who  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  U.S.A.  There  he 
spent  his  boyhood,  received  his  first  musical  training, 
GUIRAUD  and  saw  his  first  operatic  composition  staged.   He 

was  Ernest  Guiraud,  son  of  a  French  musician  who  was  active  in  the  French 
Opera,  for  which  the  Creole  city  long  was  famous.  Settling  in  France  in  his 
'teens,  Ernest  became  a  brilliant  student  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  won  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  continued  to  make  quite  a  mark  as  a  composer.  After  a 
professorship  in  harmony  and  accompaniment  at  the  Conservatory,  he  was 
appomted  Professor  of  Composition.  Claude  Debussy,  boy  student  who  was 
proficient  in  piano,  exceptional  in  solfege,  and  obstreperous  in  harmony,  becamt 
his  composition  student. 

"They  took  to  each  other.  On  the  surface,  that  seemed  surprising.  The  pupil 
was  seventeen,  brilliant  but  disorganized,  an  utter  rebel.  The  teacher  was 
forty-three,  brilliant  and  well-organized,  but  mentally  flexible,  a  discreet  rebel. 
In  his  own  compositions  he  showed  mastery  of  instrumentation — a  subject  on 
which  he  published  a  treatise — and  daring  harmonies  which  he  introduced 
without  creating  a  pronounced   sensation. 

"Guiraud  was  one  faculty  member  who  was  able  to  get  along  with  young 
Claude.  He  listened  with  understanding  to  the  supposed  ravings  of  the  young- 
ster. And  he  gained  the  boy's  confidence,  respect,  and  heed  for  advice.  He  got 
Claude  to  show  first  that  he  could  work  within  the  bounds  of  discipline,  then 
strike  for  freedom. 

"Much  was  accomplished  in  conversations  outside  the  class-room — at  regu- 
lar lun^h-time  debates,  and  in  the  course  of  long  walks  at  night. 

"In  the  end,  Debussy  the  juvenile  rebel  student  became  Debussy  the  unique 
French  master — thanks  to  the  reasoned  approach  to  freedom  that  came  to  him 
from   New  Orleans  through   Ernest  Guiraud." 


the  sense  of  "nuova"  as  "that  revulsion  of  his  being  which  Dante  so 
minutely  describes  as  having  occurred  simultaneously  with  his  first 
sight  of  Beatrice." 

The  young  Dante  confesses  his  love  for  the  lady  whom  he  has 
seen  at  a  distance  but  never  addressed,  and  whom,  one  must  feel,  he 
could  not  have  addressed  without  the  shattering  of  his  poet's  idealiza- 
tion. His  sentiments  take  the  recurring  form  of  sonnets  prefaced 
by  explanatory  paragraphs,  and  the  text  here  used  derives  from  both 
the  prose  and  the  verse.  Although  the  composer  has  modified  the 
translation  for  metrical  purposes,  the  original  words  of  Rossetti  are 
here  given: 

I.     Recitative  and  Aria 
Tenor: 

And  as  I  thought  of  her  a  gentle  sleep  fell  upon  me,  wherein  a 
marvelous  vision  was  presented  to  me.  I  discerned  the  figure  of  a  lord 
of  terrible  aspect  to  such  as  would  gaze  upon  him;  speaking,  he  said 
many  things,  I  could  understand  but  a  few,  and  of  these  this  —  "I  am 
thy  master."  {Ego  dominus  tuus).  In  his  arms  it  seemed  to  me  that  a 
person  was  sleeping,  covered  only  by  a  blood-colored  cloth;  upon 
whom  looking  attentively,  I  knew  that  it  was  the  Lady  of  the  saluta- 
tion who  had  deigned  the  day  before  to  salute  me.  And  he  who  held 
her  held  also  in  his  hand  a  thing  that  was  burning  with  flames;  And 
he  said  to  me:  "Behold  thy  heart."  (Vide  cor  tuum).  But  when  he 
had  remained  with  me  a  little  while,  I  thought  he  set  himself  to 
awaken  her  that  slept;  after  the  which  he  made  her  to  eat  my  heart 
that  flamed  in  his  hand.  And  she  ate  as  one  fearing.  Then  all  his  joy 
was  turned  into  most  bitter  weeping;  and  as  he  wept  he  gathered  the 
lady  into  his  arms,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  went  up  towards 
heaven: 

(The  poet  thereupon  writes  a  sonnet  to  make  known  his  vision): 

Soprano: 

To  every  heart  sweet  pain  doth  move, 

And  unto  which  these  words  may  now  be  brought 

For  true  interpretation  and  kind  thought. 

Be  greeting  in  our  Lord's  name,  which  is  love. 


Wm.  ^;  ?|apnesJ  Ca 
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Of  those  long  hours  wherein  the  stars  above. 

Wake  and  keep  watch,  the  third  was  almost  nought, 

When  love  was  shown  me  with  such  terrors  fraught 

Which  made  me  shudder.— 

He  seemed  like  one  who  is  full  of  joy,  and  had 

My  heart  within  his  hand,  and  on  his  arm 

My  lady,  with  a  mantle  round  her,  slept; 

Whom  (having  wakened  her)  anon  he  made 

To  eat  that  heart;  she  ate,  as  fearing  harm. 

Then  he  went  out;  and  as  he  went,  he  wept. 

Tenor: 

This  sonnet  is  divided  in  two  parts.  In  the  first  part  I  give  greet- 
ing, and  ask  an  answer;  in  the  second  I  signify  what  thing  has  to  be 
answered  to.  The  second  part  commences  here: 

Soprano: 

"Of  those  long  hours  it  was  the  third  hour." 

II.  Passacaglia 

Tenor: 

Then  the  sun  went  out,  so  that  the  stars  showed  themselves,  and 
they  were  of  such  a  color  that  I  knew  they  must  be  weeping:  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  birds  fell  dead  out  of  the  sky.  And  a  friend 
came  unto  me  and  said:  "Hast  thou  not  heard?  She  that  was  thine 
excellent  lady  hath  been  taken  out  of  life." 

Soprano: 

Hast  thou  not  heard  it  said  thy  Lady,  she  that  was  so  fair  —  thy  Lady 
fair  is  dead. 

Tenor: 

Sweet  death  now  come  unto  me  and  be  not  bitter  against  me  any 
longer:  surely  there  where  thou  hast  been,  thou  hast  learned  gentle- 
ness. Wherefore  come  now  unto  me. 

III.  Fantasia  e  Rota 

Soprano: 

Beyond  the  sphere  which  spreads  to  widest  space 
Now  soars  the  sigh  that  my  heart  sends  above: 
A  new  perception  born  of  grieving  love 
Guideth  it  upward  the  untrodden  ways. 

Tenor: 

This  sonnet  comprises  five  parts.  In  the  first,  I  tell  whither  my 
thought  goeth,  naming  the  place  by  the  name  of  one  of  its  effects.  In 
the  second  I  say  wherefore  it  goeth  up,  and  who  makes  it  go  thus.  In 
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the  third,  I  tell  what  it  saw,  namely  a  lady  honoured.  And  I  then  call  it 
a  "Pilgrim  Spirit,"  because  it  goes  up  spiritually,  and  like  a  pilgrim 
who  is  out  of  his  known  country. 

Soprano: 

When  it  hath  reached  unto  the  end,  and  stays, 
It  sees  a  lady  round  whom  splendours  move 
In  homage  till  by  the  great  light  thereof 
Abashed,  the  pilgrim  spirit  stands  at  gaze. 
It  sees  her  such  that  when  it  tells  me  this 
Which  it  hath  seen,  I  understand  it  not, 
It  hath  a  speech  so  subtle  and  so  fine. 

Soprano  and  Tenor: 

And  yet  I  know  its  voice  within  my  thoughts. 

Often  remembereth  me  of  Beatrice: 

So  that  I  understand  it,  ladies  mine.  ' 


Nikolai  Nabokov  was  the  son  of  Dmitri  Nikolaievitch  Nabokov, 
who,  as  a  Minister  of  Justice,  legislated  toward  the  abolishing  of 
serfdom  in  Russia.  Studying  as  a  child  in  his  native  city,  he  became 
the  pupil  in  1917  of  Vladimir  Rebikov,  who  had  been  the  pupil  of 
Tchaikovsky.  In  1921  he  went  to  the  Hochschule  in  Berlin,  studying 
with  Paul  Juon  and  later  with  Ferruccio  Busoni.  He  completed  his 
study  in  Paris,  attending  the  Sorbonne.  Mr.  Nabokov's  compositions 
include  the  Ballet  Oratorio  ''Ode,"  requested  by  Serge  de  Diaghilev 
and  first  performed  in  1928.  In  1929  he  composed  his  Lyric  Symphony, 
which,  introduced  by  Pierre  Monteux  in  Paris,  was  played  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  October  31-November  1, 
1930,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky.  Mr.  Nabokov  came  to 
America  in  1933.  In  that  year  he  composed  an  Oratorio  on  the  Book 
of  Job,  which  was  first  performed  in  Paris,  and  later  at  the  Worcester 
Festival  in  1934.  He  composed  the  Ballet  "La  Vie  de  Polichinelle" 
in  1934;  his  ballet  "Union  Pacific"  figured  in  the  1934-35  season  of 
the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Mr.  Nabokov  wrote  as  head  of  the 
department  of  music  in  Wells  College  in  Aurora,  New  York,  for  per- 
formance at  this  college  Incidental  Music  to  Milton's  "Samson 
Agonistes"  (1938).  His  Elegy  for  Voice  and  Orchestra,  ''The  Return 
of  Pushkin"  had  its  first  performance  at  these  concerts  January  2, 
1948  (Marina  Koshetz,  soloist).  He  has  written  a  Ballet,  "Aphrodite," 
a  "Sinfonia  Biblica,"  "America  was  Promises"  (to  a  text  of  MacLeish, 
for  radio  performance),  and  music  in  smaller  forms. 

During  the  war  he  served  as  Colonel  with  the  American  Military 
Government  in  Germany  (Morale  Division) .  He  is  the  author  of  "Old 
Friends  and  New  Music." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  i,  Op.  68 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  performance  November  4,  1876, 
at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff  conducting. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contra- 
bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings.  The  trombones 
are  used  only  in  the  finale. 

THE  known  fact  that  Brahms  made  his  first  sketches  for  the  sym- 
phony under  the  powerful  impression  of  Beethoven's  Ninth,  which 
he  had  heard  in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  in  1854,  may  have  led  his 
contemporaries  to  preconceive  comparisons  between  the  two.  Walter 
Niemann,  not  without  justice,  finds  a  kinship  between  the  First  Sym- 
phony and  Beethoven's  Fifth  through  their  common  tonality  of  C 
minor,  which,  says  Niemann,  meant  to  Brahms  "hard,  pitiless  struggle, 
daemonic,  supernatural  shapes,  sinister  defiance,  steely  energy,  dra- 
matic intensity  of  passion,  darkly  fantastic,  grisly  humor."  He  calls  it 
"Brahms'  Pathetic  Symphony." 

The  dark  and  sinister  side  of  the  C  minor  Symphony  seems  to  have 
taken  an  unwarranted  hold  on  the  general  consciousness  when  it  was 
new.  For  a  long  while  controversy  about  its  essential  character  waxed 
hot  after  every  performance.  W.  F.  Apthorp  bespoke  one  faction  when 
he  wrote  in  1878  of  the  First  Symphony  that  it  "sounds  for  the  most 
part  morbid,  strained  and  unnatural;  most  of  it  even  ugly."  Philip 
Hale,  following  this  school  of  opinion,  some  years  later  indulged  in  a 
symbolic  word  picture,  likening  the  symphony  to  a  "dark  forest"  where 
"it  seems  that  obscene,  winged  things  listen  and  mock  the  lost."  But 
Philip  Hale  perforce  greatly  modified  his  dislike  of  the  music  of 
Brahms  as  with  the  passage  of  years  its  oppressive  aspects  were  some- 
how found  no  longer  to  exist. 

Instead  of  these  not  always  helpful  fantasies  of  earlier  writers  or  a 
technical  analysis  of  so  familiar  a  subject,  let  us  turn  to  the  characteris- 
tic description  by  Lawrence  Oilman,  the  musician  who,  when  he 
touched  upon  the  finer  things  in  his  art,  could  always  be  counted  upon 
to  impart  his  enthusiasm  with  apt  imagery  and  quotation: 

The  momentous  opening  of  the  Symphony  (the  beginning  of  an 
introduction  of  thirty-seven  measures,  Un  poco  sostenuto,  6-8)  is  one 
of  the  great  exordiums  of  music  —  a  majestic  upward  sweep  of  the 
strings  against  a  phrase  in  contrary  motion  for  the  wind,  with  the 
basses  and  timpani  reiterating  a  somberly  persistent  C.  The  following 
Allegro  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  Brahms'  symphonic  move- 
ments. 

In  the  deeply  probing  slow  movement  we  get  the  Brahms  who  is 


perhaps  most  to  be  treasured:  the  musical  poet  of  long  vistas  and 
grave  meditations.  How  richly  individual  in  feeling  and  expression 
is  the  whole  of  this  Andante  sostenuto!  No  one  but  Brahms  could 
have  extracted  the  precise  quality  of  emotion  which  issues  from  the 
simple  and  heartfelt  theme  for  the  strings,  horns,  and  bassoon  in  the 
opening  pages;  and  the  lovely  complement  for  the  oboe  is  inimitable 
—  a  melodic  invention  of  such  enamouring  beauty  that  it  has  lured 
an  unchallengeably  sober  commentator  into  conferring  upon  it  the 
attribute  of  "sublimity."  Though  perhaps  "sublimity"  —  a  shy  bird, 
even  on  Olympus  —  is  to  be  found  not  here,  but  elsewhere  in  this 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  (the  Poco  allegretto  e  grazioso  whi<:h  takes  the 
place  of  the  customary  Scherzo)  is  beguiling  in  its  own  special  loveli- 
ness; but  the  chief  glory  of  the  symphony  is  the  Finale. 

Here  —  if  need  be  —  is  an  appropriate  resting-place  for  that  diffi- 
dent eagle  among  epithets,  sublimity.  Here  there  are  space  and  air 
and  light  to  tempt  its  wings.  The  wonderful  C  major  song  of  the 
horn  in  the  slow  introduction  of  this  movement  (Piu  Andante,  4-4), 
heard  through  a  vaporous  tremolo  of  the  muted  strings  above  softly 
held  trombone  chords,  persuaded  William  Foster  Apthorp  that  the 
episode  was  suggested  to  Brahms  by  "the  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn, 
as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of 
the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland."  This  passage  is  interrupted 
by  a  foreshadowing  of  the  majestic  chorale-like  phrase  for  the  trom- 
bones and  bassoons  which  later,  when  it  returns  at  the  climax  of  the 
movement,  takes  the  breath  with  its  startling  grandeur.  And  then 
comes  the  chief  theme  of  the  Allegro  —  that  spacious  and  heartening 
melody  which  sweeps  us  onward  to  the  culminating  moment  in  the 
Finale:  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  chorale  in  the  coda,  which  may 
recall  to  some  the  exalted  prophecy  of  Jean  Paul:  "There  will  come 
a  time  when  it  shall  be  light;  and  when  man  shall  awaken  from 
his  lofty  dreams,  and  find  his  dreams  still  there,  and  that  nothing  has 

gone  save  his  sleep." 

[copyrighted] 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Mukch 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  1 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 
Handel  Water  Music 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 

Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Mozart  Overture,   "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Schul>ert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 
Overture  "Genoveva" 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 
Bach    Brandenburg    Concerto    No.    1,       Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmusik ; 
in    F;    Brandenburg    Concerto    No.  Serenade    No.    10,    in    B-Flat,    K. 

6,    in   B-Flat;    Suite   No.    1,   in   C;  361;    Symphony    No.   36,    in    C,    K. 

Suite   No.   4,   in   D  42.5,   "Linz" ;   Symphony  No.  39,  in 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    in    E-  E-flat,    K.    543 

Flat,    "Eroica";    Symphony   No.   5,  '    ^     ,    ^  ^  _  .r     «   .    ^  ,r- 

in  C  Minor,  Op.  67;  Symphony  No.       Prokofleff  Concerto  No  2  in  G  Minor, 
9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral"  ^P-    ^3.    Heifetz,    violinist;     Sym- 

phony No.  5 ;  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F,  Op.  90  Qp.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz,  violinist 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-  ^«^'«^  Bolero;  Ma  M^re  L'Oye  Suite 
ford" ;    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G,  ,         ,  ^^       o     i       « 

"Surprise";  Toy  Symphony  Schubert     Symphony     No.     8,     in     B 

Minor,  "Unfinished" 

Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell,  Tchaikovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

P^^"^^^  Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor.  Op. 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

Ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play   (33i^  r.p.m.)    and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only : 

Charles  Munch  conducting :  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet ;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick"  ;  Ravel,  La  Valse 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting :  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony ;  Wagner,  Prel- 
ude to  "Lohengrin." 

Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 


In  the  finest  homes...  on  the  concert  stage 


The  Baldwin  is  a  pre-eminent  piano  of  the  concert  vvorld-^ 
yet  it  is  essentially  a  piano  for  the  home.     That  is 

why  in  homes  where  quality  and  endurins  beauty 
are  the  measure  of  value  you  will  find  the  Baldwin. 
A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  in  its  superb 
craftsmanship,  will  give  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 

pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  Finest 
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Academy  of  Music,   Philadelphia 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  January  15,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 


Handel Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra,  Op,  6,  No.  4 

Larghetto  affettuoso  —  Allegro  —  Largo  e  piano  —  Allegro 

HoNEGGER Symphony  No.  5 

I.    Grave 
II.    Allegretto 
III.    Allegro  marcato 

{First  performance  in  Philadelphia) 

INTERMISSION 

Debussy "Printemps,"  Suite  Symphonique 

I.     Tr^s  modere 
II.     Modere 

RoussEL "Bacchus  et  Ariane,"  Ballet  Second  Suite,  Op.  45 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO,  Op.  6,  No.  4,  in  A  minor 

By  Georg  Friderig  Handel 

Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,   1759 


Handel  composed  his  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  for  strings  between  September 
29  and  October  30,  1739.  A  notice  in  the  London  Daily  Post  on  October  29  read: 
"This  day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  with  His  Majesty'* 
royal  license  and  protection.  Twelve  Grand  Concertos  in  seven  parts,  for  four  violins, 
a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by 
Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  subscribers  two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next. 
Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the  author  at  his  house  in  Brook  Street,  Hanover 
Square."  The  Concertos  were  published  in  the  following  April,  and  performed 
at  the  Theater  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

IN  1739,  twenty  years  after  Bach  composed  his  Brandenburg  concer- 
tos, Handel  in  London  wrote  these  concerti  grossi.  Both  composers 
based  their  style  upon  Italian  models,  whence  instrumental  music  all 
derived  at  that  time.  Both  knew  their  Corelli  and  Vivaldi:  Handel  had 
consorted  with  the  former  at  Rome,  and  Bach  had  carefully  copied  the 
works  of  the  latter.  Yet  it  takes  no  dissertation  to  show  how  very  differ- 
ent are  the  orchestral  concertos  of  the  Kapellmeister  at  Cothen,  and  the 
magnificent  musician  then  so  familiar  in  London's  theatres,  who  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  composed  before  his  public.  Purists  have  praised 
the  carefully  wrought  three  movement  form  of  Bach  to  the  detriment  of 
Handel's  in  four  or  six  movements,  "oscillating  between  the  suite  and 
the  sonata,  with  a  glance  toward  the  symphonic  overture.  It  is  this 
for  which  the  theorists  blame  him,"  writes  Romain  Rolland,*  one  of 
Handel's  most  persuasive  champions,  "and  it  is  this  for  which  I  praise 
him.  For  he  does  not  seek  to  impose  a  uniform  cast  on  his  thoughts, 
but  leaves  it  open  to  himself  to  fashion  the  form  as  he  requires,  apd  the 
framework  varies  accordingly,  following  his  inclinations  from  day  to 
day.  The  spontaneity  of  his  thought,  which  has  already  been  shown  by 
the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  Concerti  were  composed  —  each  in 
a  single  day  at  a  single  sitting,  and  several  in  a  week  —  constitutes  the 
great  charm  of  these  works.  They  are,  in  the  words  of  Kretzschmar, 
grand  impression  pictures,  translated  into  a  form,  at  the  same  time 
precise  and  supple,  in  which  the  least  change  of  emotion  can  make 
itself  easily  felt.  Truly  they  are  not  all  of  equal  value.  Their  conception 
itself,  which  depended  in  a  way  on  mere  momentary  inspiration,  is  the 
explanation  of  this  extreme  inequality." 

Indeed  Handel  turned  out  his  concertos  with  great  fluency.  Besides 
the  twelve  concerti  grossi  there  were  six  with  wind  instruments,  haut- 
boy concertos  they  were  called,  and  three  sets  of  six  with  organ,  mostly 


"Handel"  by  Romain  RoUand,  translated  by  A.  Eaglefield  Hull, 
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composed  in  this  period  which  was  profuse  in  operas  and  oratorios 
("Saul,"  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  his  setting  of  Dryden's  "Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day"  were  of  1739).  Concertos  were  looked  for  and  applauded 
between  the  parts  of  the  oratorios,  Handel  presiding  at  the  organ,  or 
clavicembalo.  Other  musicians  lost  no  opportunity  to  make  use  of  them 
at  their  performances,  and  Charles  Burney  said  of  Handel's  organ 
concertos:  "public  players  on  keyed  instruments,  as  well  as  private, 
totally  subsisted  on  these  concertos  for  nearly  thirty  years."  The  com- 
poser published  the  concerti  grossi  by  subscription  in  the  following 
year  —  "at  two  guineas  the  twelve,"  wrote  Burney. 

How  the  musicians  were  placed  at  a  typical  Handelian  performance 
may  be  reconstructed  from  old  prints  and  descriptions.  Handel  pre- 
sided at  the  harpsichord,  establishing  the  tempi  with  his  thorough-bass. 
Grouped  about  him,  and  directly  under  his  eye,  were  the  soloists,  called 
the  Concertino,  consisting  in  the  concerti  grossi  of  two  violins  and 
'cello  who  in  turn  must  control  the  body  of  the  orchestra,  the  ripieno 
or  concerto  grosso,  for  these  players  were  directly  behind  the  seated 
Handel.  Romain  Rolland  (with  Volbach)  saw  a  possible  advantage  in 
this  arrangement.  "In  place  of  the  quasi-military  discipline  of  modern 
orchestras,  controlled  under  the  baton  of  a  chief  conductor,  the  differ- 
ent bodies  of  the  Handelian  orchestra  governed  one  another  with 
elasticity,  and  it  was  the  incisive  rhythm  of  the  little  Cembalo  which 
put  the  whole  mass  into  motion.  Such  a  method  avoided  the  mechan- 
ical stiffness  of  our  performances.  The  danger  was  rather  a  certain 
wobbling  without  the  powerful  and  infectious  will-power  of  a  chief 
such  as  Handel,  and  without  the  close  sympathy  of  thought  which  was 
established  between  him  and  his  capable  sub-conductors  of  the  Con- 
certino and  of  the  Grosso. 

"It  is  this  elasticity  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  instrumental 
works  of  Handel  when  they  are  executed  nowadays." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5 

By  Arthur  Honegger 

Born  in  Le  Havre,  March  10,  1892 


This  Symphony  was  completed  in  December,  1950,  in  Paris  (indications  on  the 
manuscript  score  show  the  dates  of  completion  of  the  sketch  and  the  orchestration  of 
each  movement.  First  movement:  September  5,  October  28;  Second  movement: 
October  1,  November  23;  Third  movement:  November  10,  December  3.) 

The  orchestra  includes  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  Symphony  was  written  for  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Natalia  Koussevitzky. 

ARTHUR  Honegger  wrote  his  First  Symphony  for  the  50th  anniversary 
^  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  it  was  performed  at  these 
concerts  February  13,  1931.  His  Second  Symphony  for  Strings  had  its 
first  American  performance  by  this  Orchestra  December  27,  1946. 
The  Third  Symphony  (Symphonie  Liturgique)  was  performed  here 
November  21,  1947,  and  the  Fourth  Symphony  {Deliciae  Basiliensis) 
April  1,  1949. 

Under  the  title  "Symphonie  No.  5"  the  composer  has  written  in  a 
cryptic  parenthesis:  "  (di  tre  re)."  The  answer  may  be  found  at  the 
end  of  each  movement,  where  the  last  note  is  a  drum  tap  on  D, 
pianissimo. 

The  Symphony  begins  with  the  orchestra  in  full  sonority  in  a  broad 
theme*: 
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The  music  soon  subsides  and  a  second  subject  is  heard  from  the 
clarinets  and  then  the  English  horn: 


Bass  Clarinet 


*The  music  from  which  these  examples  are  taken  is  copyright  1951  by  Editions  Salabert. 
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The  initial  fortissimo  subject  returns  and  is  then  treated  pianissimo 
by  the  divided  strings  with  ornamental  figures  in  the  woodwinds^ 
picked  up  by  the  strings.  The  movement  ends  pianissimo. 

The  second  movement  (allegretto  3-8)  has  a  scherzo  character  with 
two  interpolations  suggestive  of  a  slow  movement.  It  opens  with  a  duet 
in  light  staccato  between  the  clarinet  and  the  first  violins: 


It  progresses  cumulatively  as  the  theme  is  given  to  the  single  and  the 
combined  woodwinds,  with  occasional  muted  brass.  There  is  a  climax 
and  a  short  adagio  section  in  common  time  which  is  eloquent  in  a 
theme  for  the  cellos  and  ends  in  a  crescendo  with  predominant  brass. 
There  is  a  more  agitated  recurrence  of  the  allegretto  subject.  The 
adagio  returns  briefly  before  the  end. 

The  finale  (4-4)  opens  with  repeated  staccato  notes  from  the  brass, 
at  once  taken  up  by  the  strings  which  carry  a  swift  string  figure  in  a 
persistent  forte  until  the  very  close.  The  perpetual  motion  generates 
rhythmically  incisive  episodes  in  a  symphony  of  tragic  import  through- 


out. 
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'TRINTEMPSr  SUITE  SYMPHONIQUE 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  25,  1918 


Debussy's  Printemps,  composed  in  1887  as  a  work  for  orchestra,  piano  and^ chorus, 
appeared  in  transcription  for  chorus  with  piano  (four  hands)  in  1904.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  its  final  version  for  orchestra  and  piano  duet  (without  chorus)  in  1913 
—  the  one  here  performed. 

Printemps  in  this  version  was  first  played  by  the  Societe  Nationale  de  Musique  in 
Paris,  April  18,  1913,  when  Rhene-Baton  conducted.  It  was  introduced  in  New  York 
by  Walter  Damrosch  and  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  December  5  of  the 
same  year,  and  in  Boston  January  23,  1914  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Karl  Muck,  who  repeated  it  October  26,  1917.  Pierre 
Monteux  performed  the  work  at  these  concerts  March  23,  1923. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  oboe,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  side 
drum,  cymbals,   triangle,   harp,   pianoforte    (four  hands)   and  strings. 

Debussy's  Printemps,  composed  as  a  Prix  de  Rome  Envoi,  has  no 
connection  with  an  earlier  work  for  chorus  with  the  same  title, 
composed  as  a  Prix  de  Rome  competition  piece  in  1882,  and  posthu- 
mously published  as  Salut,  Printemps,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  later 
work.  The  third  Image,  Rondes  de  Printemps,  is  again  an  entirely 
different  work. 

Printemps  was  Debussy's  second  Envoi  as  a  Prix  de  Rome  laureate. 
He  went  to  Rome  in  January,  1885,  but,  restive  about  giving  three 
years  of  his  young  life  to  what  he  considered  stagnation  in  the  Villa 
Medici,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1887.  He  wrote  of  the 
place  as  "a  cosmopolitan  hotel,  a  private  college  and  a  compulsory 
civilian  barracks  .  .  .  the  abominable  villa."  But  Debussy  was  not 
as  unhappy  in  Rome  as  he  liked  to  make  out.  He  had  congenial 
friends  there  to  share  his  enthusiasms,  some  of  them  connected  with 
the  other  arts.  Even  the  conventional  musicians  (of  which  there  were 
also  plenty  in  Paris)  were  useful  as  an  irritant  —  by  stimulating  his 
antagonisms  they  would  have  sharpened  his  independent  growth. 
The  alert  and  sensitive  artist  was  inevitably  broadened  by  his  sur- 
roundings and  responsive  to  the  treasures  of  beauty  the  Eternal  City 
had  to  offer  —  conspicuously,  the  pure,  churchly  counterpoints  of 
Palestrina  or  Lassus. 

Debussy  had  competed  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  honor  perhaps  for 
no  more  definite  reason  than  that  it  was  the  obvious  line  of  endeavour 
pursued  by  many  Conservatory  students  at  the  time.  He  had  taken 
the  prize  with  the  Cantata  V Enfant  Prodigue  in  1884.  This  score 
showed  in  the  student  who  was  still  learning  his  metier  a  developing 
dramatic  sense  and  a  growing  skill  in  the  handling  of  detail.  These 
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qualities,  together  with  a  dependence  upon  the  lyric  style  of  Massenet, 
outweighed  in  the  minds  of  the  judges  certain  harmonic  and  other 
liberties  prophetic  of  the  future  Debussy.  Massenet  was  one  of  these 
judges,  and  Debussy  privately  admitted  having  curried  their  favor 
by  imitation  of  his  teacher  and  friend.  It  was  an  annoyance  to  him  in 
his  later  years  that  from  this  score,  redolent  of  Manon  or  Herodiade, 
a  single  air  survived  as  a  prima  donna's  favorite. 

At  Rome  Debussy  attempted  two  choral  settings  of  texts  according 
to  the  expectations  of  his  benefactors,  but  neither  Zuleima  which  be- 
came his  first  Envoi  nor  Diane  aux  Bois  satisfied  the  self-searching 
composer.  He  did  not  readily  find  music  to  express  "action"  in  the 
librettos  and  looked  for  something  less  binding,  such  as  "states  of 
soul."  Botticelli's  Primavera,  which  may  well  have  excited  his  imagina- 
tion in  Florence,  was  his  admitted  inspiration  for  Printemps.  In  this 
he  committed  himself  to  no  text  whatever,  but  only  wordless  syllables. 
His  increasing  tendency  to  use  voices  as  an  element  of  color,  blending 
in  the  orchestral  palette,  was  frowned  upon.  The  use  of  the  ''un- 
orchestral"  key  of  F-sharp  major  in  Printemps  brought  lugubrious 
head-shakings  from  the  judges,  who  consisted  of  the  following  musi- 
cians, worlds  removed  from  the  ways  of  "impressionism":  Thomas, 
Gounod,  Delibes,  Reyer,  Massenet,  Saint-Saens.  The  official  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts  said  this  about 
Printemps: 

"His  feeling  for  musical  color  is  so  strong  that  he  is  apt  to  forget 
the  importance  of  accuracy  of  line  and  form.  He  should  beware  of  this 
vague  impressionism  which  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of 
artistic  truth.  The  first  movement  of  M.  Debussy's  symphonic  work 
is  a  kind  of  prelude  —  an  adagio.  Its  dreamy  atmosphere  and  its 
studied  effects  result  in  confusion.  The  second  movement  is  a  bizarre, 
incoherent  transformation  of  the  first,  but  the  rhythmical  combina- 
tions make  it  somewhat  clearer  and  more  comprehensible.  The 
Academy  awaits  and  expects  something  better  from  such  a  gifted 
musician  as  M.  Debussy." 

The  Academicians  were  to  remain  consistent  in  deploring  those 
very  qualities  which  were  soon  to  be  Debussy's  supreme  contribution 
to  music.  His  next  score  to  be  submitted  was  La  Damoiselle  ^lue, 
about  which  the  official  report  said:  "It  is  not  deficient  either  in 
poetry  or  charm,  although  it  still  bears  the  marks  of  that  systematic 
tendency  towards  vagueness  of  expression  and  form  of  which  the 
Academy  has  already  complained."  La  Damoiselle  ]£lue  was  not 
performed  until  1893,  Printemps  not  until  1913.  It  was  said  that 
Debussy,  disgusted  because  the  Academy  refused  to  sanction  a  per- 
formance of  Printemps,  would  not  write  what  was  traditionally  ex- 
pected of  him  —  an  overture  for  the  official  exercises.  He  may  have 
considered  himself  well  rid  of  this  uncongenial  task. 
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Printemps  lay  quite  unnoticed  until  the  Revue  Musicale  pub- 
lished it  as  a  supplement  in  1904  in  a  version  for  six  voice  parts  with 
accompaniment  of  piano  duet.  Durand  published  it  in  the  same  year, 
and  in  1913  brought  out  the  definitive  version,  without  chorus.  The 
parts  for  two  pianists  were  preserved  and  the  orchestration  restored. 
Debussy  called  upon  Henri  Biisser  to  revise  the  orchestration,  the 
same  Biisser  who  had  orchestrated  Debussy's  Petite  Suite  in  1907. 

In  February  1887,  as  he  was  completing  Printemps,  Debussy  wrote 
about  it  to  £mile  Baron,  a  bookseller  in  Paris.  "The  idea  I  had  was  to 
compose  a  work  in  a  very  special  color  which  should  cover  a  great 
rapge  of  feelings.  It  is  to  be  called  Printemps,  not  a  descriptive  Spring, 
but  a  human  one. 

"I  should  like  to  express  the  slow  and  miserable  birth  of  beings 
and  things  in  nature,  their  gradual  blossoming  and  finally  the  joy 
of  being  born  into  some  new  life.  All  this  is  without  a  program,  for  I 
despise  all  music  that  has  to  follow  some  literary  text  that  one  happens 
upon.  So  you  will  understand  how  very  suggestive  the  music  will  have 
to  be  —  I  am  doubtful  if  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it  as  I  wish." 

Louis  Laloy  thus  described  Printemps  as  a  result  of  Debussy's  Roman 
sojourn: 

"Painters,  architects,  and  sculptors  go  to  Rome  to  take  lessons 
from  masterpieces;  musicians  find  silence  there;  far  from  classes  and 
concerts  they  can  at  last  hear  their  own  thoughts.  And  among  these 
students,  those  who  are  not  only  authors,  but  men,  take  counsel 
of  a  nature  richer  and  more  serious  than  ours,  of  a  people  that  know 
better  than  we  how  to  put  a  good  face  on  life.  They  are  rare,  no 
doubt.  Berlioz  was  one  in  his  own  way,  which  unfortunately  was 
not  sufficiently  that  of  a  musician  [!].  For  the  others,  Italy  is  only 
the  land  of  suburban  wine-taverns  and  romances.  Italy  accepts  this 
manner  of  being  seen  and  heard;  she  is  at  the  disposal  of  all;  indif- 
ferent, she  offers  to  each  one  of  us  what  it  pleases  this  one  and  that 
one  to  take  among  the  divers  beauties  with  which  the  centuries  have 
overloaded  her.  For  Claude  Debussy  she  reserves  the  disclosure  of 
'Spring,'  which  is  the  poem  of  foliage  kissed  by  the  sun;  of  fresh 
springs  in  the  shadow  of  hills;  of  floating  light.  This  Symphonic 
Suite  in  two  parts  for  orchestra  and  chorus  already  evokes,  with 
its  clear  melodies  and  its  chromatic  languors,  the  site  where  later  at 
the  instigation  of  Mallarme,  the  Faun  will  show  himself,  desirous  of 
the  fleeting  Nymphs." 

[copyrighted] 
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Debussy  s  New  Orleans  Mentor 

4^T  TAVE  you  observed,"  Delver  Forfax,  the 
JL  X  ^^^  observer,  queried,  "how  often  genius 
takes  form  through  the  stimulation  of 
some  lesser  personality?  Somehow,  he  possesses  the 
special  qualities  which  hasten  the  flowering  of 
budding  genius.  He  is  like  the  simple  catalytic 
agent  which  touches  off  certain  important  chemical 
reactions. 

"A  case  in  point  is  the  teacher  who  was  most  im- 
portant in  helping  Debussy  to  crystallize  the  grains 
of  impulse  and  thought  which  resulted  in  music 
which  was  to  become  known  as  unmistakably  *De- 
bussyan.' 

"Among  officials  and  teachers  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, young  Debussy  was  Exasperation  per- 
sonified. That  is,  with  the  exception  of  one  teacher, 
who  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  U.S.A.  There  he 
spent  his  boyhood,  received  his  first  musical  training, 
and  saw  his  first  operatic  composition  staged.  He 
was  Ernest  Guiraud,  son  of  a  French  musician  who  was  active  in  the  French 
Opera,  for  which  the  Creole  city  long  was  famous.  Settling  in  France  in  his 
'teens,  Ernest  became  a  brilliant  student  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  won  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  continued  to  make  quite  a  mark  as  a  composer.  After  a 
professorship  in  harmony  and  accompaniment  at  the  Conservatory,  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Composition.  Claude  Debussy,  boy  student  who  was 
proficient  in  piano,  exceptional  in  solfege,  and  obstreperous  in  harmony,  became 
his  composition  student. 

"They  took  to  each  other.  On  the  surface,  that  seemed  surprising.  The  pupil 
was  seventeen,  brilliant  but  disorganized,  an  utter  rebel.  The  teacher  was 
forty-three,  brilliant  and  well-organized,  but  mentally  flexible,  a  discreet  rebel. 
In  his  own  compositions  he  showed  mastery  of  instrumentation — a  subject  on 
which  he  published  a  treatise — and  daring  harmonies  which  he  introduced 
without  creating  a  pronounced  sensation. 

"Guiraud  was  one  faculty  member  who  was  able  to  get  along  with  young 
Claude.  He  listened  with  understanding  to  the  supposed  ravings  of  the  young- 
ster. And  he  gained  the  boy's  confidence,  respect,  and  heed  for  advice.  He  got 
Claude  to  show  first  that  he  could  work  within  the  bounds  of  discipline,  then 
strike  for  freedom. 

"Much  was  accomplished  in  conversations  outside  the  class-room — at  regu- 
lar lunch-time  debates,  and  in  the  course  of  long  walks  at  night. 

"In  the  end,  Debussy  the  juvenile  rebel  student  became  Debussy  the  unique 
French  master — thanks  to  the  reasoned  approach  to  freedom  that  came  to  him 
from  New  Orleans  through  Ernest  Guiraud." 
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"BACCHUS  ET  ARIANE,"  Ballet,  Second  Suite,  Op.  43 
By  Albert  Charles  Roussel 

Born  at  Turcoing   (Nord) ,  France,  on  April  5,  1869;  died  at  Royan    (near 
Bordeaux) ,  France,  August  23,  1937 


Roussel  has  drawn  his  Second  Suite  from  Act  II  of  the  Ballet  "Bacchus  et  Ariane," 
choreography  by  Abel  Hermant.  The  Second  Suite,  published  in  1932,  was  per- 
formed by  the  Societi  Philharmonique  de  Paris  November  26,  1936,  Charles  Munch 
conducting.  Mr.  Munch  introduced  the  Suite  to  Boston,  as  guest,  December  26-27, 
1946,  and  repeated  November  3,  1950, 

The  required  orchestra  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns, 
four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  celesta,  two  harps,  cymbals, 
tambourine,  bass  drum,  triangle,  military  drum  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated 
to  H^l^ne  Tony-Jourdan. 

THE  following  directions  are  printed  in  the  score:  Introduction 
(Andante).  Awakening  of  Ariane  —  She  looks  around  her  sur- 
prised —  She  rises,  runs  about  looking  for  Thes^e  and  his  companions 
—  She  realizes  that  she  has  been  abandoned  —  She  climbs  with  diffi- 
culty to  the  top  of  a  rock  —  She  is  about  to  throw  herself  into  the 
stream  —  She  falls  in  the  arms  of  Bacchus,  who  has  appeared  from 
behind  a  boulder  —  Bacchus  resumes  with  the  awakened  Ariane  the 
dance  of  her  dreaming  —  Bacchus  dances  alone  {Allegro  —  Andante  — 
Andantino)  —  The  Dionysiac  spell  —  A  group  marches  past  (Allegro 
deciso)  —  A  faun  and  a  Bacchante  present  to  Ariane  the  golden  cup, 
into  which  a  cluster  of  grapes  has  been  pressed  —  Dance  of  Ariane 
(Andante)  —  Dance  of  Ariane  and  Bacchus  (Moderate  e  Pesante)  — 
Bacchanale  (Allegro  hrillante). 


Roussel  died,  as  one  of  his  French  colleagues  has  expressed  it,  "la 
plume  a  la  main."  That  pen  was  busily  plied,  even  in  his  last  ill- 
ness, as  he  sat  in  his  studio  with  its  expansive  vista  in  his  attractive 
gabled  and  ivy-covered  house  in  Vasterival.  He  had  spoken  to  his 
friends  of  resting  from  his  long  industry,  but  he  could  not  relinquish 
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the  world  of  musical  thoughts  which  had  become  an  inextricable 
part  of  his  nature.  There  was  always  a  fair  copy  to  be  made,  a  proof 
to  be  corrected,  or  a  new  project  on  the  table.  A  trio  for  reed  instru- 
ments occupied  him  until  eleven  days  before  tlie  end.  He  had  just 
finished  a  string  trio  (his  Opus  58).  Within  a  year  he  had  completed 
a  concertino  for  violoncello,  and  witnessed  the  mounting  of  his  opera- 
bouffe,  "Le  Testament  de  Tante  Caroline"  at  the  Opera-Comique. 
There  was  the  "Rapsodie  Flamande"  of  1936,  the  ballet  "Aeneas"' 
and  the  Fourth  Symphony,  both  of  1935,  and  the  Sinfonietta  for 
strings,  of  1934. 

The  significance,  of  course,  in  this  activity  was  its  quality.  Roussel 
at  sixty-eight  was  not  given  to  retrospect,  never  lapsed,  as  others  have, 
into  reiteration.  He  never  settled  into  a  convenient  stylistic  groove,, 
but  continued  progressive,  probing,  even  challenging.  His  verve  and 
sparkle,  his  aptness  and  fresh  invention  seemed  to  increase  with  the 
years,  and  his  fame,  in  France  and  abroad,  increased  accordingly.  His 
operetta  was  accounted  a  music  of  infectious  charm.  The  last  sym- 
phony, the  sinfonietta,  and  the  rhapsody  have  attested  their  points 
for  first-hand  appraisal  at  Boston  Symphony  Concerts. 

"1  seem  to  see  before  me  a  portrait  of  Velasquez,"  writes  Arthur 
Hoeree  in  an  apt  description  of  Albert  Roussel  which  will  revive  the 
memory  of  him  as  a  visitor  to  Boston  in  1930.  "A  long  face,  straight 
forehead,  small  keen  eyes,  thin,  nose,  drooping  mustache  and  short 
pointed  beard;  courteous  manners  moreover,  and  above  all  a  profound 
aristocracy." 

The  fact  that  Roussel  began  his  career  in  the  government  naval  serv- 
ice has  set  all  his  commentators  vainly  seeking  images  of  the  sea  in  his 
music.  Because  his  early  years  offer  a  striking  parallel  to  those  of 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  who  also  joined  the  navy,  and  who  also  whiled  away 
the  long  inactive  hours  of  his  cruises  with  amateurish  musical  sketches, 
writers  have  been  disappointed  not  to  find  legends  of  the  sea,  a  "Sadko" 
or  a  "Scheherazade"  in  his  scores.  "Marin  favorise,"  Rene  Chalupt 
called  him,  "interwining  the  anchor  and  lyre,"  and  the  reverse  of  a 
bronze  medal  struck  in  his  honor  on  his  sixtieth  anniversary  shows  a 
sort  of  Pan-dolphin  skimming  the  waves,  and  a  ship  in  the  distance. 
Unfortunately  for  the  force  of  these  fair  conceits,  the  subject  of  them 
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has  not  so  much  as  mentioned  the  sea  in  his  long  list  of  fanciful  titles. 
It  is  probably  true  that  he  embraced  the  life  of  a  marine  officer  in  part 
from  the  lure  of  distant  and  strange  lands.  Cochin  China  and  India, 
to  which  his  voyages  carried  him,  gave  him  matter  which  he  readily 
turned  to  good  account,  and  his  roving  imagination  made  even  more 
extensive  dream  voyages  in  quest  of  the  exotic. 

Roussel,  while  undergoing  his  naval  training  in  Paris,  dabbled  in 
music,  and,  assigned  to  one  armored  frigate  and  another,  counted 
himself  above  all  things  lucky  when  one  chanced  to  have  a  piano 
aboard.  Pursuing  a  little  schooled  but  obvious  talent,  he  forfeited  the 
career  of  his  earlier  choice,  entered  the  Schola  Cantorum,  became 
(1902-1913)  a  teacher  and  shining  exponent  of  d'Indy's  post- 
Franckism.  But  Roussel  was  never  long  the  docile  lamb  of  any  fold. 
He  embraced  and  outgrew  impressionism,  developed  gradually  an  en- 
tirely personal  style. 

A  descriptive  piece  in  symphonic  contour,  "Le  Poerne  de  la  Foret," 
showed  like  other  works  of  this  time  a  deep  sensibility  to  natural 
beauty,  not  without  frank  sentiment.  His  love  of  nature  he  has  never 
forfeited.  The  composer  himself  has  written:  "I  love  the  sea,  forests, 
life  in  the  country,  animals,  the  aimless  existence  of  the  country  in 
preference  to  the  enervating  life  of  cities.  I  also  love  to  discover  in  old 
cities  treasures  which  their  artists  of  many  centuries  ago  have  left  be- 
hind as  a  heritage." 

It  was  in  accordance  with  these  inclinations  that  he  made  more 
journeys  to  the  Orient,  composed  in  1912  his  "Evocations,"  a  sym- 
phony with  chorus  inspired  by  sights  and  sounds  of  India,  and  about 
the  same  time  the  ballet,  "Le  Festin  de  VAraignee,"  in  which  the 
spider,  the  butterfly,  the  ant,  the  moth,  have  their  parts.  Since  the 
war  he  wrote  his  opera-ballet  "Padmdvati,"  turning  once  more  to  the 
allure  of  the  East  (there  have  been  two  further  ballets  —  "Bacchus  et 
Ariane"  of  1930  and  "Aeneas"  of  1935).  Further  ventures  in  descrip- 
tive music  were  the  orchestral  "Pour  une  Fete  de  Printemps"  (1920), 
and  his  setting  of  the  eighteenth  Psalm  for  orchestra  and  chorus, 
dated  1923. 

Mr.  Edward  Burlingame  Hill,  writing  his  "Modern  French  Music" 
in  1924,  was  led  naturally  enough  into  assuming  that  this  composer 
had  "found  his  true  province  —  the  adaptation  of  exotic  material  to 
large  poetic  and  dramatic  uses."  But  Mr.  Hill  also  made  the  wise  and 
saving  observation  that  Roussel  was  a  "progressive"  artist  —  "not 
content  to  stand  still."  He  concluded  his  chapter:  "The  flexible 
versatility  of  his  imagination,  the  mordant  originality  of  his  har- 
monic style,  and  his  sedulous  cultivation  of  a  personal  musical  thought 
lead  one  to  expect  other  admirable  works  from  his  pen."  Mr.  Hill's 
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anticipation  was  well  placed.  The  Second  Symphony  in  B-flat  in  1922 
(the  early  "Poeme  de  la  Foret"  was  called  the  first  symphony),  but 
more  definitely  the  orchestral  Suite  in  F  of  1926  marked  an  embarca- 
tion  into  "la  musique  pure"  —  what  Hoeree  has  called  his  "fourth 
period."  The  two  symphonies  which  followed,  and  the  Sinfonietta, 
align  Roussel  with  the  prevailing  revival  of  eighteenth  century  form, 
while  showing  him  more  than  ever  an  individual  artist  speaking  in 
his  own  voice. 

Other  contemporaries  of  Roussel  have  sought  to  describe  his  musical 
individuality: 

G.  Jean  Aubry:  "His  work  is  made  in  his  own  image,  which  it 
reflects  in  all  its  aspects  with  the  fidelity  of  a  mirror,  his  love  of  an 
even  life,  his  ardor  continent  but  keen,  his  exquisite  sense  of  the 
voluptuous,  a  thousand  fine  details  without  mannerism;  and  under 
this  amiable  delicacy  a  power  gentle  and  firm,  at  times  wistful. 

"He  has  reached  self-realization  slowly  but  with  certainty,  without 
restlessness  or  hesitation  —  also  without  ostentation,  or  the  wish  to 
draw  upon  the  curiosity  of  any  one,  applying  himself  solely  to  his  art." 

Roussel  is  essentially  original  (Roland-Manuel),  and  "belongs  to 
no  definite  lineage  or  school.  His  originality  is  not  deliberate,  but  is 
characterized  by  the  fact  that  he  uses  no  commonplaces.  He  does  not 
even  profit  by  his  own  experience,  and  has  as  little  use  for  his  own 
previously  discovered  processes  as  for  those  discovered  by  others.  Hence 
the  variety  of  his  output,  and  the  apparent  gaucherie  which,  as  Mon- 
sieur Jean  Marnold  points  out,  is  in  fact  nothing  but  the  avoidance 
of  convenient  tricks.  .  .  .  Among  the  distinctive  features  of  his  music, 
the  writer  notes  the  tendency  to  omit  or  to  indicate  sparsely  the  bass 
of  his  harmonies,  the  effect  being  at  times  subtle,  at  others  forceful 
and  dramatic.  .  .  .  His  orchestration  is  not  a  science,  but  instinctive." 

And  finally  —  Andre  Cceuroy:  "If  I  were  a  sculptor,  and  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  quest  of  odd  subjects  had  given  for  competi- 
tion 'The  Music  of  Quadragenarians  Now  Living,'*  I  should  construct 
a  four-cornered  monument  on  which  one  would  see  Ravel  represent- 
ing 'Amused  Gracefulness';  Dukas,  'Amorous  Intelligence';  Florent 
Schmitt,  'Force  in  Childbed,'  and  Albert  Roussel,  'Inner  Tenderness.'  " 

The  final  Roussel  is  characterized  with  intimate  understanding  by 
Arthur  Hoeree: 


♦  Since  this  was  written  Dukas  died  May  17,  1935 ;  Roussel,  August  23,  1937. 
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"The  Suite  in  F  inaugurates  the  composer's  fourth  manner.  He  there 
resolves  the  classical  problem  of  equilibrium  between  form  and  style, 
a  point  of  wisdom  in  which  the  great  masters  have  before  reached 
their  apex.  His  constant  evolution,  a  sign  of  vitality,  does  not  pre- 
clude a  fundamental  unity  which  is  in  itself  aesthetic.  Its  charac- 
teristics are  closely  bound  to  the  life,  the  formation,  the  dominant 
racial  traits  of  the  musician. 

"Is  his  approach  to  his  creative  problem  objective  or  subjective? 
Classic  or  romantic?  To  tell  the  truth,  any  original  artist  expressing 
himself  forcefully  in  his  work  is  in  some  degree  romantic.  'Some  of  our 
contemporary  composers,'  this  one  has  written,  'are  romantics  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  Has  not  our  Debussy  expressed  in  a  language 
indifferent  to  eloquence  or  expostulation  the  shapes  belonging  to  his 
interior  being?  That  species  of  romanticism  is  healthy.'  On  the  other 
hand  he  finds  morbid  'any  sentiment  resulting  in  an  italicism  of  self.' 
The  composer  of  'Evocations/  who  harbored  a  deep  love  of  nature, 
had  the  exceptional  gift  of  transposing  into  music  the  pictures  in  his 
mind's  eye.  .  .  . 

"When  a  lady  at  a  reception  was  disturbed  at  the  number  of  choco- 
late cakes  which  Honegger  accepted,  this  gentleman  reassured  her: 
'Have  no  fear,  in  me  all  will  be  transformed  at  once  into  music' 
Joking  aside,  it  is  possible  to  l)elicve  tliat  the  musical  dreaming  of  the 
pantheist  Roussel  could  be  based  upon  images  without  necessafily  de- 
picting them.  When  his  new  orientation  took  him  into  a  music  free 
of  descriptive  or  literary  allusions,  he  could  scarcely  change  his  artist's 
nature  even  when  he  changed  the  exterior  result.  He  could  write  with- 
out forswearing  his  past  dalliance  with  impressionism:  'What  does 
music  express?  The  fundamental  reality  conceived  by  the  composer.' 
And  further:  'I  stop  no  one  from  seeking  in  my  music  a  picturesque 
or  literary  evocation.  I  always  affirm  that  such  an  impression  is  inde- 
pendent of  myself.  Without  wishing  to  demean  depiction,  I  always 
forcefully  free  my  mind  from  the  memory  of  objects  or  forms  sus- 
ceptible of  translation  into  musical  effects.  I  wish  to  make  music  and 
nothing  else.'  .  .  . 

"He  also  once  wrote: 

"  'It  is  not  necessary  for  a  symphony  or  a  drama  to  become  as  popu- 
lar as  a  sons:  of  Mavol.  Music  is  the  most  closed  and  inaccessible  of 
the  arts.  One  can  say  of  the  musician,  even  more  than  the  poet,  that  he 
is  completely  isolated  in  the  world,  alone  with  his  more  or  less  in- 
tangible language.  Aside  from  two  or  three  good  works  which  one 
might  write  for  the  many  in  the  style  of  a  broad  fresco,  all  music,  so 
far  as  a  real  reciprocal  understanding  is  concerned,  will  be  always  con- 
fined to  a  few  hearers.  (January  3,  1916.)' 

"The  music  of  Roussel  shuns  voluntarily  those  seductions  which  the 
casual  music  lover  expects.  One  must  approach  it  closely,  raise  its 
austere  mask  to  discover  its  true  visage,  and  there  read  the  living  and 
moving  thought  which  the  eternal  dreamer  has  distilled  from  his 
spiritual  vagabondage." 

[copyrighted] 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  1 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 
Handel  Water  Music 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 

Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Mozart  Overture,   "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 
Overture  "Genoveva" 


Among  the  record'mgs  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bach    Brandenburj?    Concerto    No,    1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmusik; 

in    F;    Brandenburg    Concerto    No.  Serenade    No.    10,    in    B-Flat,    K. 

6,    in    B-Flat:    Suite   No.    1,    in   C;  361;    Symphony    No.   36,    in    C,    K. 

Suite   No.   4,   in   D  425,   "Linz" ;   Symphony  No.  39,  in 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    in    E-  E-flat,    K.    543 

Flat.    "Eroica";    Symphony    No.    5,  .    .  .   ^               ..     «   .     ^  .,. 

in  C  Minor,  Op.  67;  Symphony  No.  f'rokofieff  Concerto  ^o.  2,  in  G  Mmor, 

9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral"  ^P-  ^3.  Heifetz,  violinist;  Sym- 
phony No.  5 ;  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F,  Op.  90  Qp.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz,  violinist 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-       ^a^«^  Bolero ;  Ma  M^re  L'Oye  Suite 

ford";    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G,       a  ,    ^     *     c        v  x-       o     *       t» 

"Surprise";  Toy  Symphony  Schubert     Symphony     No.    8,    in     B 

Minor,  "Unfinished" 
Khatchatnrian    Concerto    for    Piano 

and     Orchestra.     William     Kapell.  Tchaikovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

P^^"^''''^  Symphony  No,  4,  in   F  minor,  Op. 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  St7'auss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play  (33^/^  r.p.m.)  and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only  : 

Charles  Munch  conducting :  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet ;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" ;  Ravel,  La  Valse 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting :  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony ;  Wagner,  Prel- 
ude to  "Lohengrin." 

Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 
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SEVENTY-SECOND    SEASON 

1952-1953 

Palmer  Auditorium,   New  London 

CONNECTICUT  COLLEGE  CONCERT 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second   Season,    1952-1953) 
CHARLES   MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD    BURGIN.   Associate   Conductor 


Violins 
Richard  Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 

George  Zazofsky 
Roll  and  Tapley 

Norbert  Lauga 
Harry  Dubbs 

Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 

Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 

Gottfried  Wilfingcr 
Emil  Kornsand 

Roger  Schermanski 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Paul  Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 

Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 

Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenbcrg 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Miinuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
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James  Nagy 
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William  Marshall 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
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Georges  Moleux 
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Palmer   Auditorium    ^Connecticut  College^    New   London 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  February  lo,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 


GUIDO  CANTELLI,  Guest  Conductor 

Haydn Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  93 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  assai 

II.  Largo  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:   Allegretto 

IV.  Finale:  Presto  ma  non  troppo 

Stravinsky.  .  .  ."Jeu  de  Cartes"  ("Card  Game,"  Ballet  in  Three  Deals) 
Rossini Overture  to  "Semiramide" 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor.  Op.  64 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza 

III.  Valse:  Allegro  moderato 

IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso;  Allegro  vivace 

The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  will  be  broadcast  each  week  on 

Station  WGBH    (FM) . 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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GUIDO  CANTELLI 


GuiDO  Cantelli  was  born  in  Novara  (near  Milan) ,  Italy,  on  April 
27,  1920.  The  town  possessed  a  theatre,  and  a  military  band  of 
which  his  father  was  the  leader,  with  the  result  that  as  a  mere  boy 
Guido  had  the  experience  of  leading  the  band,  playing  in  the  theatre 
orchestra;  he  also  played  the  organ  and  sang  in  the  church  choir. 
At  14  he  received  a  diploma  as  pianist  from  the  Conservatorio  Giuseppe 
Verdi  in  Milan  where  he  later  studied  composition  with  Arrigo  Pebrolo 
and  Giorgio  Ghedini.  He  had  early  experience  conducting  opera  and 
concerts  at  Novara.  During  the  war  he  was  held  in  a  prison  camp  in 
Germany.  After  the  war  he  had  many  engagements  conducting  orches- 
tras in  Italy  including  the  orchestra  of  La  Scala  in  Milan,  where  in 
1948  his  talents  came  to  the  attention  of  Arturo  Toscanini.  It  was 
through  Toscanini's  recommendation  that  he  came  to  this  country 
and  conducted  the  NBC  Orchestra  as  guest.  He  has  since  conducted 
a  number  of  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 


SYMPHONY  IN  D  MAJOR,  NO.  93 
By  Franz  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  in  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  in  Vienna,  May  31,  i8f^. 


This  symphony  was  composed  in  1791  as  one  of  liie  first  set  of  six  ordered  for 
London  by  Johann  Peter  Salomon. 

The  only  previous  performance  by  this  orchestra  was  on  November  16,  1900, 
when  Wilhelm  Gericke  was  conductor.  The  orchestration  consists  of  2  flutes,  2  oboes, 
2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  introductory  Adagio  proceeds  with  fortissimo  chords  for  the 
full  orchestra,  twice  yielding  to  a  gentle  melodic  phrase  in  the 
strings.  The  principal  theme  is  a  sixteen-measure  melody  in  3/4  time, 
first  presented  by  the  strings.*  The  second  theme  (also  introduced 
by  the  strings)  is  briefer  and  more  adaptable  to  development,  accord- 
ingly taking  over  the  greater  part  of  the  movement— save  for  a  brief 
return  of  the  first  subject.  The  Largo  Cantabile  proposes  a  melody 
of  grace  and  charm  in  the  strings,  presently  re-enforced.  The  theme 
returns  periodically  in  the  manner  of  a  rondo  save  for  the  interruption 
by  a  more  agitated  section  in  triplets.  The  Minuet  states  its  tune 
with  the  full  orchestra;  each  phrase  of  the  Trio  is  announced  by  a 
quasi  fanfare  from  the  winds,  but  the  theme  thus  proclaimed  is  inno- 
cent and  unpretentious.  The  Finale  is  a  typical  contra-dance  rondo 
elaborately  treated  wdth  Haydn's  best  wit. 

*  This  melody,  simplified  and  made  slow  for  singing  purposes,  thus  losing  some  of  its 
character,  is  used  in  the  Episcopal  Hymnal,  No.  3,  with  the  opening  line  "Come,  my  soul, 
thou  must  be  waking." 
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The  twelve  symphonies  which  Haydn  in  his  mellow  sixties  wrote  for 
his  two  visits  to  London  in  1791  and  1794  were  certainly  the  final 
word  in  this  form  as  the  eighteenth  century  had  learned  to  view  it 
through  an  advance  to  an  incredible  point  of  perfection  under  Haydn 
and  Mozart.  To  compare  these  twelve  with  Mozart's  last  three  would 
lead  nowhere  at  all,  since  their  difference  is  simply  the  personal 
differences  of  the  two  artists.  But  a  specific  claim  of  Dr.  Karl  Geiringer, 
perhaps  the  foremost  of  Haydn  scholars,  can  hardly  be  challenged: 
"Never  before  did  the  composer  write  orchestral  works  of  equal 
value,  and  no  other  musician  composed  in  quick  succession  so  large 
a  number  of  great  symphonic  masterpieces."  When  Dr.  Geiringer 
declared  in  his  biography  that  "the  whole  nineteenth  century,  begin- 
ning with  Beethoven  and  ending  with  Brahms,  was  able  to  draw 
rich  inspiration  from  Haydn's  last  thirteen  symphonies"  (he  here 
includes  the  "Oxford") ,  he  had  in  mind  their  freshly  treated  recapitu- 
lations, their  richly  imaginative  codas,  in  general  their  tendency  to 
experiment,  and  their  prophecies  (especially  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
slow  movements)   of  the  Romantic  age  to  come. 

Johann  Peter  Salomon,  a  German  violinist  who  had  settled  in  Lon- 
don and  organized  his  own  concerts,  never  forgetting  the  music  of 
Haydn,  visited  the  composer  in  Vienna  in  1790,  and  induced  him, 
not  without  persuasion,  to  make  the  longest  journey  of  his  life.  Haydn 
crossed  the  English  Channel  on  New  Year's  Day,  1791,  presented 
six  new  symphonies  at  Salomon's  concerts,  and  (in  deference  to  a 
custom  already  antiquated)  conducted  them  from  the  harpsichord. 
His  repeated  visit,  in  1794,  with  six  more  symphonies,  is  evidence  of 
the  enormous  success  from  every  point  of  view  of  Salomon's  enterprise. 
In  engaging  the  continental  celebrity  he  set  up  his  concerts  as  liberal 
and  forward-looking,  in  direct  rivalry  with  the  "Concert  of  Ancient 
Music,"  supported  by  the  Crown,  an  ultra-conservative  organization, 
to  which  Handel  was  God.  Haydn,  not  in  the  least  interested  in  a 
battle  of  musical  factions,  which  London  opinion  then  had  a  way 
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of  savoring  as  we  do  a  political  contest  now,  was  second  to  none  in  his 
worship  of  Handel's  music,  and  proceeded  to  win  over  his  critical 
adversaries  by  the  charm  of  his  own  music. 

At  first  he  had  looked  askance  at  his  journey  across  the  sea  into 
the  unknown.  The  English  were  an  outlandish  people,  with  customs  a 
well-bred  Austrian  could  never  account  for,  and  a  language  next  to 
impossible  to  understand.  On  the  other  hand,  this  Kapellmeister 
from  Esterhaz,  who  had  always  been  a  servant  in  effect,  however 
well  treated  by  his  Prince,  was  now  bound  by  nothing  in  the  world 
but  his  contract.  He  was  a  public  citizen  as  well  as  an  honored  guest. 
He  experienced  as  never  before  the  flattering  warmth  of  public  adula- 
tion, and  receptions  royal  and  otherwise  were  heaped  upon  him.  Even 
the  artist  who  will  never  admit  it  receives  a  stimulus  from  general 
esteem.  Haydn,  who  sometimes  wrote  slightingly  of  the  English  in 
his  private  diary,  openly  remarked  afterwards  that  it  required  the 
echo  of  acclaim  in  England  to  awaken  recognition  of  his  talents  in 
his  home  country.  Aside  from  all  matters  of  the  artist's  pride,  there 
was  the  bounteous  assurance  of  pounds  sterling.  After  his  second  visit, 
Haydn  carried  back  in  his  purse  1200  of  them  to  comfort  his  old 
age  at  home.  Let  us  hope  that  his  deeper  content  came  from  the 
privilege  of  having  a  larger  orchestra  than  ever  before  (including,  for 
his  second  visit,  clarinets) ,  with  men  who  would  willingly  adapt  them- 
selves to  his  ways. 

This  combination  of  favorable  circumstances  was  just  right  to 
awaken  in  Haydn  the  finest  and  fullest  flowering  of  his  symphonic 
genius.  The  London  symphonies  are  the  eloquent  evidence  of  this 
happy  result,  and  there  is  every  evidence  that  England  took  the  twelve 
symphonies  to  its  heart.  The  concerts  were  crowded,  and  another 
management  had  only  to  announce  a  work  of  Haydn  to  be  sure  of  an 
audience.  The  "Morning  Chronicle"  probably  voiced  the  general 
opinion  when  it  praised  the  "agitating  modulations"  of  the  symphonies, 
and  the  "larmoyant  passages"  in  their  slow  movements.  These  move- 
ments were  usually  encored.  The  audiences  became  agreeably  aware 
of  a  new  musical  charm  which  did  not  depend  upon  massive  effects 
such  as  Handel  had  used,  nor  that  master's  methods  of  alternate 
choirs  in  orchestration.  Haydn  exploited  with  a  new  sort  of  grace 
and  humor  the  inner  voices  through  the  colors  of  individual  instru- 
ments. 

[copyrighted! 
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"JEU  DE  CARTES,  Ballet  en  trois  donnes" 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,  1882 


Stravinsky  composed  his  ballet  "The  Card  Game"  between  the  summer  of  1936 
and  the  end  of  the  year.  The  piece  was  performed  by  the  American  Ballet  (for 
which  it  was  composed)  on  April  27  of  1937,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  York.  George  Balanchine  was  in  charge  of  the  choreography;  Mr.  Stravinsky 
conducted.  The  ballet  as  a  concert  piece  (which  uses  the  score  unaltered)  was 
presented  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Eugene  Ormandy  conducting,  January 
14,  1938.  It  was  first  heard  in  Boston  when  Stravinsky  conducted  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  December  1,  1939,  repeated,  again  under  the  composer's  direc- 
tion, January  14,  1944,  and  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch  on  January  27, 

1950- 
The  orchestration  of  the  suite  is  as  follows:   2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and 

English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba, 

timpani,  bass  drum,  and  strings. 

WHEN  Stravinsky  was  asked  by  Mr.  Warburg  for  a  new  piece  to 
be  presented  by  the  American  Ballet,  he  had  already  contem- 
plated a  ballet  with  an  interplay  of  numerical  combinations,  with 
"Chiffres  dansants"  not  unlike  Schumann's  "Lettres  dansantes."  The 
action  was  to  be  implicit  in  the  music.  One  of  the  characters  would 
be  a  malignant  force  whose  ultimate  defeat  would  impart  a  moral 
conclusion  to  the  whole. 

The  ballet,  as  it  was  at  last  worked  out,  presented  an  enormous 
card  table,  the  cards  of  the  pack  represented  by  individual  dancers. 
The  shuffling  and  dealing  made  a  ceremonial  introduction  to  each  of 
the  three  deals.  According  to  the  mis-en-scene,  at  the  end  of  each  play, 
giant  fingers,  which  might  have  been  those  of  invisible  croupiers,  re- 
moved the  cards. 

The  following  summary  is  that  of  the  composer: 

"The  characters  in  this  ballet  are  the  cards  in  a  game  of  poker,  dis- 
puted between  several  players  on  the  green  baize  table  of  a  gaming 
house.  At  each  deal  the  situation  is  complicated  by  the  endless  guiles 


SOLID  SILVER  FLUTES  —  PICCOLOS 
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of  the  perfidious  Joker,  who  believes  himself  invincible  because  of  his 
ability  to  become  any  desired  card. 

"During  the  first  deal,  one  of  the  players  is  beaten,  but  the  other 
two  remain  with  even  'straights,'  although  one  of  them  holds  the 
Joker. 

"In  the  second  deal,  the  hand  which  holds  the  Joker  is  victorious, 
thanks  to  four  Aces  who  easily  beat  four  Queens. 

"Now  comes  the  third  deal.  The  action  grows  more  and  more  acute. 
This  time  it  is  a  struggle  between  three  Tlushes.'  Although  at  first 
victorious  over  one  adversary,  the  Joker,  strutting  at  the  head  of  a 
sequence  of  Spades,  is  beaten  by  a  'Royal  Flush'  in  Hearts.  This  puts 
an  end  to  his  malice  and  knavery.  As  La  Fontaine  once  said: 

'One  should  ever  struggle  against  wrongdoers. 

Peace,  I  grant,  is  perfect  in  its  way, 

But  what  purpose  does  it  serve 

With  enemies  who  do  not  keep  faith?'  " 

First  Deal  Second  Deal 

Introduction  Introduction 

Pas  d'action  March 

Dance  of  the  Joker  Variations  of  the  four  Queens 

Little  Waltz  Variation  of  the  Jack  of  Hearts  and  Coda 

March,  and  Ensemble 

Third  Deal 
Introduction 
Waltz-Minuet 

Presto  (Combat  between  Spades  and  Hearts) 
Final  Dance   (Triumph  of  the  Hearts) 

The  music  is  played  without  interruption. 
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Ungloved  Criticism 


^ ^TT'IGOROUS  musical  criticism  is  one 
of  my  most  fascinating  studies," 
Delver  Forfax  announced.  He  was  gloat- 
ing over  the  latest  addition  to  his  col- 
lection in  that  category. 

"Perhaps  you  remember  Tchaikov- 
sky's summary  of  Brahms'  symphonies.^ 
He  said:  'Brahms  heaps  pedestal  upon 
pedestal,  but  the  statue  never  emerges.' 

"In  some  ways,  that  blast  is  hard  to      Tchaikovsky 
equal.  But  hold  on  to  your  hats  for  a  bigger  explosion !  Here's 
a  concert  reviewer  who  writes : 


C(    £' 


"I  feel  at  times  that  the  composer  must  have  made 
a  bet,  for  all  that  his  reputation  was  worth,  that  he 
would  write  the  most  absolutely  hideous  thing  that  had 
ever  been  put  on  paper  —  and  won  it,  too.  The  passion 
for  the  fantastic  and  horrible  has  brought  composition 
to  a  pretty  pass  nowadays.' 

"That  was  what  one  critic  said  on  hearing  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  its  first  performance  of  any  work 
by  a  certain  composer.  The  composer  was  Tchaikovsky,  and 
his  music  was  Marche  Slave. 

"Placed  as  the  last  number  on  the  program  of  February 
23-24,  1883,  this  was  Boston's  introduction  to  the  orchestral 
works  of  Tchaikovsky." 
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OVERTURE  TO  THE  OPERA  "SEMIRAMIDE" 
By  GiOACCHiNO  Antonio  Rossini 

Born  at  Pesaro,  Italy,  February  29,  1792;  died  at  Passy,  France,  November  13,  1868 


This  opera  in  two  acts  on  a  libretto  of  Gaetano  Rossi  (based  on  Voltaire's  tragedy 
of  the  same  name)  was  first  performed  at  the  Fenice  Theatre,  Venice,  February  3, 
1823.  It  was  mounted  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  April  19,  1824;  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
London,  July  15,  1824;  ^^  l^^e  Theatre  Italien,  Paris,  December  8,  1825.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Federal  Street  Theatre,  March  3,  1851. 

The  Overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum  and  strings. 

There  have  been  two  previous  performances  by  this  orchestra  —  February  23,  1923, 
and  January  14,  1939    (Daniele  Amfitheatrof  conducting) . 

WHEN  Rossini  visited  Vienna  in  the  year  1822,  the  young  man  had 
plentiful  assurance  of  the  extent  of  his  fame  beyond  his  own 
country,  for  he  was  idolized  in  the  Austrian  capital  as  his  opera 
"Zelmira"  was  performed.  Rossini,  who  knew  and  admired  Beethoven's 
"Eroica"  Symphony  and  his  then  recent  string  quartets,  asked  his 
friend  Carpani  to  arrange  for  a  visit  to  this  composer,  which  Carpani 
managed,  not  without  difficulty.  The  dandified  appearance  of  the 
brilliantly  successful  Italian  composer  must  have  stood  out  in  contrast 
to  that  of  the  unkempt  Beethoven  in  his  grubby  and  disordered  lodg- 
ings. Yet  Rossini  approached  the  elder  composer  with  sincere  defer- 
ence. He  has  left  this  description  of  the  visit: 

"The  familiar  portraits  of  Beethoven  give  a  good  general  idea  of 
what  he  looked  like,  but  no  picture  could  express  the  indefinable  sad- 
ness apparent  in  his  every  feature.  Under  the  thick  eyebrows  his  eyes 
shone  as  if  from  the  back  of  a  cavern;  they  were  small  but  they  seemed 
to  pierce.  His  voice  was  soft  and  rather  veiled. 

"When  we  entered,  he  at  first  paid  no  attention  but  continued  to 
correct  some  proofs.  Then  suddenly,  raising  his  head,  he  said  in  fairly 
good  Italian:  'Ah,  Rossini,  so  you're  the  composer  of  "The  Barber  of 
Seville."  I  congratulate  you;  it  is  an  excellent  opera  buffa  which  I  have 
read  with  great  pleasure.  It  will  be  played  as  long  as  Italian  Opera 
exists.  Never  try  to  write  anything  else  but  opera  buffa;  any  attempt 
to  succeed  in  another  style  would  be  to  do  violence  to  your  nature.' 

"  'But,*  interrupted  Carpani,  'Rossini  has  already  composed  a  large 
number  of  opere  serie —  ''Tancredi/'  "Otello,"  ''Mose."  I  sent  you 
the  scores  a  little  while  back  to  look  at.* 

"  'Yes,  and  I  looked  at  them,'  answered  Beethoven,  'but,  believe  me, 
opera  seria  is  ill  suited  to  the  Italians.  You  do  not  possess  sufficient 
musical  knowledge  to  deal  with  real  drama,  and  how,  in  Italy,  should 
you  acquire  it?  Nobody  can  touch  you  Italians  in  opera  buffa,  a  style 
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ideally  fitted  to  your  language  and  temperament.  Look  at  Cimarosa; 
how  much  better  is  the  comic  part  of  his  operas  than  all  the  rest!  And 
the  same  is  true  of  Pergolesi.  You  Italians  have  a  high  opinion  of  his 
religious  music,  and  I  grant  that  there  is  much  feeling  in  the  "Stahat"; 
but  as  regards  form,  it  is  deficient  in  variety,  and  the  effect  is  monoto- 
nous. Now  ''La  Serva  Padrona"  .  .  .1' 

"I  then  expressed  my  profound  admiration  for  his  genius  and  my 
great  gratitude  for  having  been  allowed  to  voice  it  in  person.  He 
answered  with  a  deep  sigh:  'O,  un  infelice!' " 

Rossini  may  well  have  sensed  the  fundamental  soundness  of  these 
remarks,  even  though  he  could  have  argued  a  financial  and  popular 
success  with  opera  seria  beyond  the  other  composer's  most  hopeful 
dreams.  Beethoven,  who  legitimately  missed  any  deep  and  powerful 
current  in  Rossini's  attempts  at  putting  tragedy  to  music,  nevertheless 
must  have  inwardly  envied  Rossini's  knack  of  turning  tricks  of  the 
theatre,  writing  a  tune,  or  managing  an  ensemble  which  would  send 
the  operatic  public  into  transports  and  subdue  the  entrepreneurs  of 
Europe  into  fabulous  offers  of  gold. 

A  strange  pair,  these  two  made.  The  non-theatrical  Beethoven,  who 
spent  years  upon  one  opera,  made  it  irresistibly  moving  by  the  sheer 
intensity  of  his  belief  in  the  theme  of  loyalty  and  sacrifice,  conquered 
an  intractable  medium  by  the  very  momentum  of  his  zeal;  the  Italian 
whose  fortune  lay  in  his  facility,  who  cheerfully  accepted  almost  any 
preposterous  libretto,  well  knowing  that  he  could  cover  any  tragic 
episode  with  a  rousing  chorus  or  a  brilliant  air.  Beethoven  entirely 
lacked  that  instant  sparkle  of  melody,  that  easy  and  graceful  response 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  sometimes  put 
Rossini  very  close  indeed  to  Mozart  (whom  no  one  in  Europe  held 
in  greater  reverence  than  Rossini  himself) .  The  difference  between 
Beethoven  and  Rossini  is  well  instanced  by  Francis  Toye  in  his  read- 
able "Rossini:  A  Study  in  Tragi-Comedy";  while  Beethoven  found 
it  necessary  to  write  four  overtures  for  one  opera,  Rossini  found  it 
possible  to  fit  one  overture  to  three  operas.  Yet  Rossini  was  astute 
enough,  was  musician  enough,  to  sense  the  rareness  and  profundity  of 
Beethoven's  genius,  and  to  be  incensed  at  the  comparative  neglect  of 
it,  so  far  as  Vienna  at  large  was  concerned.  He  spoke  of  Beethoven 
at  a  dinner  at  Prince  Metternich's  and  tried  to  start  a  subscription 
towards  a  permanent  income  for  him.  People  only  shook  their  heads, 
assuring  Rossini,  truthfully  enough,  that,  "even  if  Beethoven  were 
provided  with  a  house,  he  would  very  soon  sell  it,  for  it  was  his  habit 
to  change  his  abode  every  six  months  and  his  servant  every  six  weeks." 

Less  than  a  year  after  the  encounter  of  the  two,  Rossini  went  to 
Venice  where  his  "Maometto"  was  mounted,  and  where  it  failed  mis- 
erably. There  were  remarks  in  the  press  to  the  effect  that  Rossini  could 
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hardly  retrieve  himself  from  such  a  setback  with  a  new  opera  in  the 
little  time  that  remained  of  the  season.  The  composer,  now  on  his 
mettle,  and  remembering  perhaps  Beethoven's  piquing  remarks  about 
opera  seria,  forthwith  sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  tragedy  in  music  in 
the  grand  style  in  seven  days  less  than  the  forty  his  contract  allowed. 
"Semiramide"  stepped  forthwith  into  public  favor.  The  Venetian  pub- 
lic, assembled  for  their  carnival,  took  "Semiramide"  to  their  bosoms 
after  a  short  preliminary  hesitation,  and  applauded  through  twenty- 
eight  consecutive  nights  its  overture,  its  more  taking  airs,  its  best 
concerted  numbers,  and  its  innovation  of  a  brass  band  upon  the  stage. 

The  plot  of  "Scmiramide,"  long  a  favorite  subject  for  opera,  fol- 
lows the  lines  of  Greek  tragedy.  I'hcre  is  a  dispute  over  the  succession 
to  the  throne  of  Babylon.  Semiramis,  the  widowed  Queen,  names 
Arsace,  a  young  general  in  the  army,  to  become  the  new  monarch 
and  her  consort.  The  shade  of  Nino,  the  dead  king,  appears  and 
accuses  her  of  his  murder  by  poison.  Arsace  is  later  revealed  to  be  her 
own  son,  whom  all  had  believed  to  have  been  killed  in  battle.  Arsace 
descends  into  the  tomb  of  Nino,  and  thinking  to  kill  his  rival  in  the 
darkness,  kills  his  own  mother  with  his  father's  sword.  The  crime  of 
Semiramis  is  expiated. 

The  Overture  departs  from  the  custom  of  Rossini  in  introducing 
subjects  from  the  opera  itself.  The  andcmlino  which  follows  the  short 
introductory  allegro  is  taken  from  the  quintet  in  the  first  act  where 
the  queen  demands  and  receives  the  homage  of  her  subjects.  A  theme 
from  the  final  brilliant  allegro  of  the  overture  is  found  in  a  chorus 
of  the  second  act  (No.  13)  in  which  Arsace  is  told  that  he  must  slay 
both  his  enemy,  Assur,  and  Semiramis  herself. 

Philip  Hale  has  pointed  out  that  there  are  at  least  thirty  operas  in 
which  Semiramis  figures  as  heroine.  "Many  legends  concerning  her 
have  come  down  to  us,  some  of  them  strange  and  even  monstrous.  In 
1910  Professor  Lehmann-Haupt  of  the  Berlin  University  rehabilitated 
her.  It  seems  that  she  lived  about  800  b.c;  that  her  real  name  was 
Sammurpamat;  that  Ninus  was  her  son,  not  her  husband;  that  she 
was  probably  a  Babylonian;  that,  a  woman,  whose  influence  outlasted 
her  reign,  she  waged  wars  against  the  Indo-Germanic  Medes  and 
against  the  Chaldeans.  The  Semiramis  Canal  which  irrigates  a  great 
part  of  the  Plain  of  Van  dates  from  about  the  time  of  the  Queen,  and 
the  city  of  Van  is  called  by  the  Armenians,  Semiramis." 
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FIFTH  SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  64 

By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  August  of  1888,  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony  was  first  performed 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  November  17  under  the  composer's  direction. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  Theodor 
Ave-Lallemant  of  Hamburg. 

Tchaikovsky's  slight  opinion  of  his  Fifth  Symphony  as  compared 
to  his  ardent  belief  in  his  Fourth  and  Sixth  is  a  curious  fact,  com- 
ing as  it  did  from  the  incorrigible  self-analyst  who  had  so  much  to 
say  to  his  intimate  friends  about  his  doubts  and  beliefs  as  to  the  prog- 
ress of  his  music.  He  never  hesitated  to  tell,  for  example,  when  he  was 
composing  from  the  urge  to  compose  and  when  he  was  forcing  himself 
to  do  it;  when  he  was  writing  "to  order,"  and  when  he  was  not. 

Usually  the  opinion  of  the  composer  has  coincided  with  that  of 
posterity.  The  Fifth  Symphony  is  probably  the  most  notable  exception. 
Of  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Sixth  he  was  always  proud.  The 
"Manfred"  Symphony  he  "hated,"  and  considered  destroying  all  but 
the  opening  movement.  The  two  of  his  operas  which  he  always  de- 
fended have  proved  to  be  the  principal  survivors  —  ''Eugene  One  gin" 
and  ''Pique  Dame."  The  former  he  staunchly  believed  in,  despite  its 
early  failures.  But  the  "1812"  Overture  was  an  occasional  piece  for 
which  he  always  felt  it  necessary  to  apologize,  and  his  Ballet  "Nut- 
cracker" never  had  a  warm  word  from  its  composer.  He  always  looked 
upon  it  as  an  uncongenial  subject,  an  annoying  commission. 

As  for  the  Fifth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  seems  to  have  been  skeptical 
about  it  from  the  start.  "To  speak  frankly,"  he  wrote  to  Modeste  in 
May,  "I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for  creative  work.  What  does  this  mean? 
Have  I  written  myself  out?*  No  ideas,  no  inclination!  Still  I  am 
hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little,  material  for  a  symphony."  To  Mme. 
von  Meek,  a  month  later—  "Have  I  told  you  that  I  intend  to  write  a 
symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now  inspiration  seems  to 
have  come.  However,  we  shall  see."  In  August,  with  the  symphony 
"half  orchestrated,"  the  listless  mood  still  prevailed:  "When  I  am  old 
and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my  time  in  growing 


•  Apparently  Tchaikovsky  had  not  forgotten  the  remark  to  this  effect  made  by  a  critic  in 
Moscow  six  years  earlier,  about  his  violin  concerto.  The  composer  must  have  been  unpleas- 
antly aware  that  since  that  time  he  had  written  no  work  in  a  large  form,  which  had  had 
more  than  a  "succes  d'estime."  The  operas  "Mazeppa"  and  "The  Enchantress"  had  fallen 
far  short  of  his  expectations.  In  the  programme  symphony,  "Manfred,"  he  had  never  fully 
believed.  Of  the  orchestral  suites,  only  the  third  had  had  a  pronounced  success. 
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flowers.  My  age  —  although  I  am  not  very  old  [he  was  forty-eight]  — 
begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become  very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play  the 
pianoforte  or  read  at  night  as  I  used  to  do."t  Three  weeks  later  he 
reports  briefly  that  he  has  "finished  the  Symphony." 

The  first  performances,  which  he  conducted  in  St.  Petersburg  on 
November  17  and  24,  1888,  were  a  popular  success,  but  Tchaikovsky 
wrote  to  his  patroness  that  he  considered  his  Symphony  "a  failure." 
He  still  found  in  it  "something  repellent,  something  superfluous, 
patchy,  and  insincere,  which  the  public  instinctively  recognizes."  He 
did  not  accept  their  applause  as  proof  of  enthusiasm;  they  were  only 
being  polite.  "Am  I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat 
and  ring  the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through 
our  Symphony  [the  Fourth].  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably 
superior  it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sadl"  But  the  musicians  plainly  liked  his 
Fifth  Symphony,  both  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Prague.  When  its  success 
in  Hamburg  was  outstanding,  he  wrote  to  Davidov:  "The  Fifth  Sym- 
phony was  magnificently  played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after 
having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time."  This  was  written  on 
the  crest  of  its  immediate  success.  Later,  his  misgivings  returned. 

The  fact  that  Germany  became  a  field  of  conquest  by  the  Fifth 
Symphony  must  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Tchaikovsky's 
change  of  heart  about  the  piece.  Central  Europe  had  been  slow  to 
awake  to  his  existence  and  then  had  been  reluctant  to  accept  him  as  a 
composer  of  true  importance.  As  a  visitor,  he  had  been  befriended  by 
individual  musicians.  Von  Bulow  had  taken  up  his  cause  with  charac- 
teristic zeal.  Bilse  had  conducted  his  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  in  Berlin, 
and,  fighting  against  a  general  disapproval,  had  repeated  the  work. 
"These  ear-splitting  effects,"  wrote  a  critic,  "seem  to  us  too  much 
even  for  hell  itself."  The  conservative  ones  had  been  offended  by  the 
"excesses"  of  Tchaikovsky  and  what  seemed  to  them  his  violation  of 
all  the  classical  proprieties.  Year  by  year  this  disapproval  was  worn 
down.  To  their  surprise,  they  found  his  Trio  and  Second  Quartet  to 
be  reasonable  and  listenable  music.  Audiences  were  impressed  by  the 
Fourth  Symphony,  and  when  the  Piano  Concerto  began  to  make  its 
way,  the  critics  who  had  condemned  it  outright  were  compelled  to 
revise  their  first  impressions. 


Ernest  Newman  writes: 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  the  sixth  symphony,  admittedly 
based  on  a  programme,  leaves  us  here  and  there  with  a  sense  that  we 
are  missing  the  connecting  thread,  the  fifth  symphony,  though  to  the 


t  Tchaikovsky's  remarks  in  his  last  years  about  the  cominfir  of  old  age  were  a  fear  that  his 
creative  powers  would  fail.  His  doubts  about  the  Fifth  Symphony  were  connected  with  thia 
fear. 
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casual  eye  not  at  all  programmistic,  bears  the  strongest  internal  evi- 
dences of  having  been  written  to  a  programme.  The  feeling  that  this 
is  so  is  mainly  due  to  the  recurrence,  in  each  movement,  of  the 
theme  with  which  the  symphony  begins.  This  produces  a  feeling  of 
unity  that  irresistibly  suggests  one  central  controlling  purpose.  The 
theme  in  question  is  peculiarly  sombre  and  fateful.  It  recurs  twice 
in  the  following  andante,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  waltz  that 
constitutes  the  third  movement.  In  the  finale,  the  treatment  of  it  is 
especially  remarkable.  It  serves,  transposed  into  the  major,  to  com- 
mence this  movement;  it  makes  more  than  one  reappearance  after- 
wards. But  this  is  not  all  the  thematic  filiation  this  symphony  reveals. 
One  of  the  themes  of  the  second  movement—  the  andante  —  also  recurs 
in  the  finale,  while  the  opening  subject  proper  of  the  finale  (following 
the  introduction)  is  plainly  based  on  the  opening  subject  of  the  whole 
symphony.  Lastly,  the  first  subject  of  the  allegro  of  the  first  movement 
reappears  in  the  major,  on  the  last  page  but  two  of  the  score,  to  the 
same  accompaniment  as  in  the  allegro.  So  that  —  to  sum  the  matter  up 
concisely  —  the  fourth  movement  contains  two  themes  from  the  first 
and  one  from  the  second;  the  third  and  second  movements  each  con- 
tain one  theme  from  the  first  —  a  scheme  that  is  certainly  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  symphony.  No  one,  I  think,  will  venture 
to  assert  that  so  elaborate  a  system  of  thematic  repetition  as  this  is  due 
to  mere  caprice;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  Tchaikovsky  should  have  in- 
dulged in  it  at  all  if  his  object  had  been  merely  to  write  a  'symphony 
in  four  movements.*  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  work  em- 
bodies an  emotional  sequence  of  some  kind.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  we 
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have  no  definite  clew  to  this;  but  even  on  the  face  of  the  matter  as  it 
now  stands  the  general  purport  of  the  symphony  is  quite  plain.* 

"The  gloomy,  mysterious  opening  theme  suggests  the  leaden,  delib- 
erate tread  of  fate.  The  allegro,  after  experimenting  in  many  moods, 

ends  mournfully  and  almost  wearily.  The  beauty  of  the  andante  is 
twice  broken  in  upon  by  the  first  sombre  theme.  The  third  movement 
—  the  waltz  —  is  never  really  gay;  there  is  always  the  suggestion  of 
impending  fate  in  it;  while  at  times  the  scale  passages  for  the  strings 
give  it  an  eerie,  ghostly  character.  At  the  end  of  this  also  there  comes 
the  heavy,  muffled  tread  of  the  veiled  figure  that  is  suggested  by  the 
opening  theme.  Finally,  the  last  movement  shows  us,  as  it  were,  the 
emotional  transformation  of  this  theme,  evidently  in  harmony  with 
a  change  in  the  part  it  now  plays  in  the  curious  drama.  It  is  in  the 
major  instead  of  in  the  minor;  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  weariness 
and  foreboding,  but  bold,  vigorous,  emphatic,  self-confident.  What 
may  be  the  precise  significance  of  the  beautiful  theme  from  the  second 
movement  that  reappears  in  the  finale  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  transmutation  which  the  first  subject  of  the 
allegro  undergoes,  just  before  the  close  of  the  symphony,  is  of  the 
same  psychological  order  as  that  of  the  'fate'  motive  —  a  change  from 
clouds  to  sunshine,  from  defeat  to  triumph." 


•  Since  these  words  were  written,  the  tentative  sketfh  of  a  program  was  found  in  the 
notebooks  of  Tchaikovsky  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Klin.  They  contain 
the  followinfr  notation  for  the  Fifth  Symphony :  "Projrram  of  the  First  Movement  of  the 
Symphony:  Introduction.  Complete  resignation  before  Fate,  or,  which  is  the  same,  before 
the  inscrutable  predestination  of  Providence.  AlleRro  (I)  Murmurs,  doubts,  plaints,  reproaches 
asrainst  XXX  [three  crosses  in  the  original].  (II)  Shall  I  throw  myself  in  the  embraces  of 
Faith?  ?  ?  [three  question  marks  in  the  original ).  [On  the  comer  of  the  leaf]  a  wonderful 
profirram,  if   I   could  only   carry   it  out." 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  1 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehiidi  Menuhin 
Handel  Water  Music 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 

Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Mozart  Overture,   "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Schutert  Symphony  No.  2 
Srhnwavii  Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 
Overture  "Genoveva" 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bavh    Brandenburg    Concerto    No.    1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmuslk; 

In    F;    Brandenburg    Concerto    No.  Serenade    No.    10,    in    B-Flat,    K. 

6.    in    B-Flat;    Suite   No.    1,   In   C;  361;    Symphony    No.   36,    in    C,    K. 

Suite   No.    4,   in   D  425,   "Llnz" ;   Symphony  No.  39,  in 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    in    E-  E-Aat,    K.    543 

Flat,    "Eroica";    Symphony    No.    5,  ,     .       ^                ^t     «  ,     r.  ^^x 

In  C  Minor,  Op.  67;  Symphony  No.  Prokofieff  Concerto  ^o  2  in  G  Minor, 

9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral"  C>p.    63,    Heifetz.    violinist;     Sym- 
phony No.  5;  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F,  Op.  90  Op.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 
Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz,  violinist 

Baydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-  ^«ve^  Bolero;  Ma  M^re  L'Oye  Suite 

ford";    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G,  „        ,            ^t       o     .       x» 

"Surprise" ;  Toy  Symphony  Schubert     Symphony     No.     8,    in     B 

Minor,  "Unfinished 

Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano 

and     Orchestra.     William     Kapell,  Tchaikovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

^^^^^^^^  Symphony  No.  4,  in   F  minor,  Op. 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,   "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

Ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Sihelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printtmps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play  (33i/^  r.p.m.)  and 
(in  most  cases)  45  r.p.m 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only : 

Charles  Munch  conducting :  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet ;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick"  ;  Ravel,  La  Valse 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting :  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony ;  Wagner,  Prel- 
ude to  "Lohengrin." 

Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 


In  the  finest  homes...  on  the  concert  stage 


The  Baldwin  is  a  pre-eminent  piano  of  the  concert  world — 
yet  it  is  essentially  a  piano  for  the  home.     That  is 

why  in  homes  where  quality  and  enduring  beauty 
are  the  measure  of  value  you  will  find  the  Baldwin. 
A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  in  its  superb 
craftsmanship,  will  give  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 

pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  finest 


THE    BALDWIN    PIANO    COMPANY 

160   BOYLSTON    STREET,   BOSTON 


Saf^tDJn 


BALDWIN    GRAND    PIANOS       •      HAMILTON    VERTICAL    AND    GRAND    PIANOS 
ACROSONIC      SPINET      PIANOS        •       BALDWIN      ELECTRONIC      ORGANS 


Season    1952-19^3 
Tuesday  ''Wenin^,  Itarch  10 


BOSTON     STTTHOlfr     OIiCIIT:STRA 
Charles  I'iinch»  Music  Director 


PROGKAtl 
Schtunaim..    •   .    •    ,   o  Overture  to  Byron's  ^VBXifred^ 

Beethoven*   •    ♦    •    .   oSynphony  !TOo  ^f,   in  B~flat  najor 

Bartdk  *   .    .    .   c    •    .DetJX  Ira^es 

Debussy "Proluclc  a  1  ^Apres-nidi  d»un  ?aune," 

Ecl0:f^e  after  the  Poen  by 
Stephana  Hal  lam  ^ 


<t      »      %      '<«      ^       ^      <4i 


*       ii       « 


ATIDITOTi  ITJM  WOnCV.STOR 


THE  CIVIC  f^SIC  AS'^OCI/^TION 
PBKSKKTS 
THI3     BOSTON     SYMPHONY     OHCHV,STRA 
Charlee  Munch ^  ^•u8ic  director 


Tuesday  Kve^,  April  7^953 
PH0GHAf4 


311)81  iu8^   o    c    ,    «    •   «   Symphony  N©^   2  In  ^  major 

iHrrr'-^rassioN 


^•orart^   00*0*00  ^tano  Concerto   In  A  major 


Strftuse^    ,»    0    D    o    o    o   o  Suite  from  "3>er  Rosenkavalier** 


Soloist 
LUX  KRAUS 


BOSTON   SYlT-rry   (^BCHh^STHA 
Oh^rle^  *'unch«    ^'usic  director 

April  21  -  ^^ny  22 «  1953 


CHAHLKS  UVnOH 


)|t4>* 


a         o        o        « 


C()LU?-1BUS 


«  •  O  /> 

9*00 

O  O  C> 


^        o       d       o 


ATLANTAc    ..    „    o 
llrlW  ORLEANS    .    . 
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::l  PASO 
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«        sa 


*        O         ->        oca 

LOS   AMGKLES   _ 


F?vKSNO 
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SAN  yRANCISCO 
SACRANffiNTO 
SALT  LAKS  CITY 


c>       ■»  o 


CHICAGO 
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TORONTO 
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"        30  _ 
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PIERES  MOIJTEUX 

DKTHOIT 

^    DAYTON 

,   KTIOXyiLLK 
.    CHATTANOOGA 


DALLAS 


lASADl^INA 


SaOTA  BARBARA 


o       o       o       o 


«»        «>        c        o 


o       o       o       o 


«       --J       o       o 


*•  '       c.       o 


o       c-       O       e> 


o       o       o       « 


o  Ct  o  (b 


e       o       »       o 


<>       o       o       c 


SAN   FRANCISCO 


FBOVO 
DBOTSH 

CHICAGO 

EAST  LANSING 
Ami   ARBOR 

MONTRRAL 
BUHIllIGTON 


*    »    *    -^    *    iU    « 


MASOTUC  AlPJITOHIDM.    c    »    •    •    .    o    .    ^    .    ,   DilTPOlT 

'^uesapy  '>ve.  ,  A>'>rll    21  p  at  ^^^20 
rsr^O-llAL  HALL,    e    .. o    DAYTOK 

STAT>:  PAIR  AI:DIT0T?IUM  ,  ,      "D/aiAS 

STATC  COLLjBGK  AlDITOHIUxM  KAST  LANSING 

Monday  ^vft^*  ^V  IB,  at  ^a5 


F  H  0  G  H  A  M 

Berlloi!^    o    o    o    o    «    c    ..  Overture ff   "I^e  C;5rnaval  Roniala" 

'^'Af^f»r  o    c    o    «    c    o    o    o   Sift^o;frlea^  s  Hhlnf^  Journey 

from  "^*ottert3pmmerun/=c^' 

Straus*  o    o    «    *    •    o    o    ^"^on  ♦^'uanc"  '^onw  Toeni 

(after  ^'Icolaus  l'(>nau) 

inT?.^^r'ISSXON 

SilfRlius^    o    .    .    *    o    <,    o%TnTihony  ^^'o^   2  In  ^  mfi.lor 

2^c     Aite;^'r<=»tt<3 

IIIo     ^lvacis?simo*   lento  e   auav« 
IV,     Hnnlf^.t  Aiie^ra  mor»*^rato 


SsitMT&By  >^veo,  April  25,  fit  ^il5 

NrKMORI/vL  AT:I)IT0HXDM.    ,    ,    ,    ,    ,    ^.    GHATTAriOOGA 
Sundi^  Af t^  0  April  ^6^   nt   3 

Mi;?40HIAL  AUDITC-IIUM,    ,    o    .    ,    .    o    .BUHLINGTOK 
BVid.-^y  ^'^veo ,  ^V   22^  at  8*15     - 

PROGRAM 

from  ^'^etterdammerua^^* 
i  (after  Nicolaug  Lenau) 

'^rfttioic^  •  o  *  .  c  «  •  .  o  Symphony  In  2^  minor 

Ifi      X'f^nto*   Aiip^iryp  yjon  tro'Dp© 
IXo     Allegretto 
III^     Allegro  non  troppa 


<v 


cine  AUDITOHimi      ^  ^  ^        PASADSna 

WAS  Ml^iMOHIAL  OP^^HA  HOHSS      ,  SAN   Fl^AWGISCO 

o       <>       a       o       o 

Thursa^y  13vp,  ,  M^y  7o  At  B?30 
JOSriPH  S?nTH  AUDITORIUM^  PHOTO 

'J^uefjar^y  Kve,  ,  May  12,  at  8515 

AUDITORIUM  DEHVER 

'^^'eanesdny  ^ve,  ,  f'sy  I3,  at  ^-^O 

orch:h^stra  hall  mi:mo 

coooo«oooo 

Saturday  ^ve.  ,  May  i6p*ftt  82 30 

HILL  AiroiTORIUM  ^  ANH  AHBOH 

I'uesany  Ky^^  ,  M.^^y  19,  ^t  8^30 


PR  0  G  R  A  H 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conducting 

BeethovftHc    ,    ^    c    o    .    Symphony  No^   Z  in  ^  majcr 

^fiul  Creaton  c    c    o    ^    SyinT)hor\y  No^   2»  ^Pc    35 

I:^    Introduction  and  Son^ 
11^    interlude  tmd   ^ance 

iin^;R:assioH 

Stravinsky,    <,.<>.    « Suite  from  thft  B^Het^ 

"L'Oispfiu  de  J^f^u" 

Strau8«  o    o    »    o    o    .    c Suite  from  "^er  Ho«enkavali«r*^ 


FOX  Am^IKCTON  THKATHB  SANTA  BAHrURA 

Community  Arts  '-^usic  AsQoclf^tlon 
pre«?rnts 

m-^vpoiT  sYMPfioinr  ohchkstha 

Charles  Wunch,   ^'u«ic  Director 

PROGRAM 
JPISRRE  MONTEIIX,   Conduc^i3ag 

Beethovea^    o    .    ^    .    <.   ^    Syirrohony  No,,    2  In  I^  rna,jor 
Cr«»ton,    o    c    «    „    ^    0    o    SyraT)hony  ^Oc.    J?  ^  ^up  35 

INTK^r-USGlOK 

BfrlloTo    «    0    •    •    o    o    o   Overture f   "i»e  Cgrn^val  Roinain* 

Wagn<»r  ^    <,    c    c    *    .   «    .,    Sie^fried^s  Rhinft  ^oMrneyf, 

from  *Crotterdami^«nm^'* 

Stravinflky  «    o    «    .    .    o    Suite  from  **L*Oisefiu  de  Feu^ 


]fr4i  4.  *  at  A 


FORUM  A!^nnTH*']A'rHB  MOWRSAi 


Thursday  -"^vp.ninfCf 


r  R  0  G   R  A  M 
PXh:RHK  MONTKUX,   Conducting 

Bf»rlliofo    c    o    o    o    o   Overtures    '^^'O  Cfirnavpl   ^omftin' 
Sl'bttTlluB,    o    .    o    r.    c^TH-nhony  ^o ,    2  in   ^  mft.1©r 


Stravinsky,    o    »    c    .    Suite   from   the  BpHet 


4(  »  1|(  «  >'    -«.   4i   *  A    4( 


m 


At>ril  Zi  -  '^^  22 «  1953 
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DATTOt: 

^  KM.0:'aMLL3S 
CHATTA!v!OOaA 
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iASADEMA 

SAf^^Ea  BAKBAHA 
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PHOTO 
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SASf  LANSIIia 
mil  AHBOR 
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BUHIIllGTOH 


ss      ■>!£       '^      V       *      1$: 


MfiJ40][«ja.  HALL  3CLUMBUS 

THE  SYMPHOOT   CLUB  OF  CT^KTHAL  OHIO 

present? 

BOSTON     SYJ^HONT     OHCHKSTRA 
Charlfts  '-uncho  -%slc  director 

Wednesday  iivenin^j>  Ar^rtl   22,   at  ^-30 
PHOGRAM 
Bftrtero    e    o    o    o    oOvftrture,   **The   School  for  Scanaal* 

Berlio«e,    ,    e.    o    o"«oyal  Hunt  end^Storm,'' 

descriptive   S-i^nnr^hony  from 
"The   Tro.lAn*^* 

(E^lo^ue  de   S^   ^'^^llaritie   ) 

Wn^er^    o    o   o    o    o^^xcerpts  from  Act   II  ^p 

'^Die  Mftigter^in^er  von  Niirnbur^" 

INT-.-RMISSIOK 
Brahraji^    «>    o    o    *    c%mt>hony  ^o^   1   in  C  minora  Op^    68 

<l  ♦    .-   -•    •    *  *   *  «  ^     :    »^    -  ♦  *  *  ♦  *  ^ 


MUSIC  HALJ*  CINCINNATI 

THK  CINCITT^^ATI   SD^raONY  OHCmiSTRA 
presents 

BOSTON  SYMPHOMY   OHCHBSTRA 

Friday  ^enin^o  April  Z^^  nt  8^30 
PROGRAM 

Handcl«    o    o   «    *    o    c.   Suite  for  Orchestra 

{^Tom  the  ^;?t*er  ^'uslc) 
(Arrnn^d  hy  Hamilton  ^nrtj) 

Hon©^^«r«    a    e    c   r,    =    Symphony  No^   2  for  String  Orchestra 

iNTinnr-lssiON 

Brahmp^    «    o    o    *    ,    »    oSynmhony  No^   4  in  ^^  minora  Op^  98 

lo   Allegro  non  troT>po 
II,,  Andflnte  moderato 
II I ^   Aiift^ro  f:locof5«& 
IV^     Aiief^o  €n«jr/;;lce  e  nasoionat^ 

41  41  #  )» >tii(ri4»  • 


.,. 


MUNICIFAL  AT1DIT0H][I3M  ATLANTA 

TITK  ATLANTA  TOSIC   CLUB 
(All   Stflp  Concert  Series) 

BOSTON   SYMPHONY   0RCH^:3THA 
Charles  *»urich^  ^-u^ic  director 

Woad«y  Evenln^p  April   37  o  At  ^^:J0 


PHOGIUM 

Handel^    <>    o    ^    c    ^    ^uit©  for  C>rchestra 

(^'rom   the  '''nter  *''iislc) 
(Arranf^ed  l>y   Sir  Hamilton  H^rty) 

.^{irlU't        ,    «.    p    ^    *^Royp.l  Hunt  end    Storm/ 

^^escrlT)tivf»   Syrn-nhony  from 
•'The  Trojans" 

INn:  AMISSION 
Br;^hm«,    «    .    .    o    <>    o    Symphony  No,   1    in  C  minor,  Or>,    68 


f 


ItUNICIPAL  ATPJITOPIUM  TIK'i  0RL13AIIS 


New  Orleans  Ox>Rra  Guild p   Inc^ 
presents 

BOSTOK   SY^THOtTY  OHCHTISTRA 
A-nril   ^^  ^  1<?53 


PROGRAM 
IBfirter.    •    o    «,    c    *>   ^erture^   ^"^fi  School  for  Scandal" 

Honepfrer   „    o    *    <>    o^^^^hony  Nq^    2  for  String  Orch«=f«trft 

Havel*    o    ov    •    c    o    «"^fi  ^fll«fto*^  Choreo^rfiTihic  ^oem 

IRTSHMISSION 
Br/ihmSo    «    o    o    «    o    o^ym-nhony  ^^o.    4  in  B  minor r  Oj^^    9B 


«   4lM4ll«! 


lib:  rtt  fall  kl  paso 


^IK  B0:7P0N  SYIT'HOIIY  O.iCIILSTR/l 
C}iarloa  Tianch,  I'-usic  Director 


Friday  .^^veniric^o  May  It   at  li 
PROOjUI! 
Barker,    •    .    *    .    •  Overture,    "The  School  for  Scandal^ 
Honet'^fjer,    o    .    .    •  Symphony  Ho.  2  for  String  Orchestira 
Ravel,   *   «    •   •    »   oRapcodio  Kspa.^ole 

i:T?^r:ir>sio!i 

Bralina.    .    •    o    .    .  Syrapliony  NOo  4  in  lu  ninoTe  Op.  93 


''»  -J^  V,  J.   -  .  ;»-  -«. 


• 


inTiv^:"isi';^T  o?  mitzokk  auiir'op.iuii  '.'njcsoii 


BOS^^OTI  STilPKOITY  OiCIOSTJiil 
Charles  T^mch,  Iluaic  Idrector 

r»at\irclay  livenintj,  Mai^  2.  19'>3»  at  0  o'clock: 


HaxKlol Suite  for  Orchestra 

(Prom  the    'at or  I  ueic) 
jVrran  :€id  by  Iinrilton  Harty 

Uoner^f^er.    .   •    •  Syrnilaony  Iloo  2  for  IHrin^^  Orchestra 


Roiisaol  ♦    •    .    o   *Bacchii8  et  Ariane,*'  Ballet^ 

Second  Siiite^  Op,    'V 

IIP  Ml?:  LSS I  Oil 

Becthoveno    •    •    •Sj^Tiphony  Ho.   7,   in  A  riajor^  Op,  92 

!•  Poco   sostenuto;   Vivace 

II,  Alle/^retto 

III,  Presto;    ^ssai  mono  presto;  Tempo  pricio 

IV.  Aller^r.o  con  brio 


AnnTjicco:  Vhe  Univcrr.it:/  of   Vrizona,    the  Tucson 
Festival  Societ;^,  and  the  Arizona 
Synrxliony  Orcl^cstra 


suRHTs  AU7)iT)iiu!:  los  kimz.ys 


Ciiarlcs  /Tincli.  !!usic  Director 
Honda:/  ::venin;::,  !'a:/  ^.   1953,   at  8s30 


3i.rl)cr.    .    .   .    o   •  Overtnre,   **Tho  School  for  Scandal*' 

Berlioz  .   .    .    •   •  "Roynl  Hunt  and  Storm," 

Descriptive  Synphoiiy  fron 
"The  Trojans" 

Debuaey.  .  .  •  •  ."Prelude  n   1  * Apres-nidi  d*un  Paune** 

(:^^lo»3ue  de  -U  I'allarn^) 

lavel Hapsodie  iispacpaole 

nr'jiu;ii>sioii 

Beethoven Symphony  lloo   7  in  A  ma^jor.  Op*  92 


■*.  ^.       .  fk 


Auspices^  Southern  California  Synpliony  Association 


l-^!0'-lIAL  ATJlilTC^JIH*  Fll'SIIO 


r^KJO  injSIGAL  GLOB 

mrjwh  sriiPiioiiY  OiiCHiiSTiiA. 

Cliarlca  r^Vinchr  'rlusic  Director 


'falneaday  rivening,  I-a^r  6,  1953 »  at  3:15 


Jlondel.    .    .    •   o   «  Troite  for  Orchestra*  from  "The 

'.^ater  I/^isic" 
{Arran;':ed  "by  Kariilton  Harty) 

Berlios-  .   •    •   ♦   ♦"I?oyal  Jbmt  and  Storm,"  I^escriptivQ 

oynpliony  fron  "The  Trojans" 


^.oussel  ....   ."Banchiis  at  Ariane,"     Ballet 

Second  Suite,  On.  /0 

^''a^cr  .  .    ♦    .   e  Sxccrptg  fron  Act  III, 

^'Dio  J'sistersin^jer  von  Uuralmr^" 

i:i::KU:iss;on 

3eeti;o\ren.   „   «   .  Symphony  Noo  7  in  A  najar 


v.vi  rr.n^\i\i  of::ia  ho*;:]::  3A:r  r:i:rGi3C0 


VGoOOIATIO^I 
prosenta 

BOSTON     r]VTtT>KO!IY     O'UVZS'^PA 
Charles  i^unch,     I'usic  Director 


Saturday  .'ivenin;'*.  May  9 
at  COO 


T> 


HOGHAi: 


Handel •  Suite  for  Orchegtra»  from 

"The  V/ater  Kusic" 
(Arranr^ed  hy  Ifci^ulton  Ilarty) 

Honef^ier.    .    .    •   •  3yn?hon7  *Too  2  for  String  Orchestra 


HouBoel   •    .    •    •    *   "Bacchus  et  Ariane,"  Ballot 

Second  S-riite,  Opo  '1-3 

lUTirrilSSIOl! 

Braline SynpJiony  IIo,  ^>  in  yi  ninort  Op^  93 


jH.-y-A-^^i 


iniiaiaM  au:;I  o  :iui:  s-ic  iAn>OTO 

Sacran<^nto  I^isic  rJeries 
J^tmday  Afternoon,  Itay  10,  at  3 

Charles  Tiincht     Hxisic  Director 
ElOOHAII 
Barber*   .    •    •   •  Overture*   "The  Sdiool  for  Scandal" 

Iioiio»;rer.    .   «    .  Sympliony  IToo  2  for  String  Orchestra 
^.arol,    •    •   .    ♦   ."La  Valse^**  Choreographic  Poem 

iiTr::'i:'ir,sioH 

Brahma S^nnphony  IToo  4  in  S  ninor^  Op.  98 


tab:^7^/lcis  salt  !ak>]  GiTr 


BOSTON  SYIOT!0:irY  QlCHl'iSiriA 
Chr*.rlea  *'unch»  I.usic  Director 

Monday  ?)venin^,  Vay  11»  a^  ^''SO 


PKOGilAM 

Sarber Overture,   "The  School  for  Scandal" 

Berlioz*    .    •      o   o   ^Hoyal  Hunt  and  Htornp^ 

Bescriptive  Symphony  fron 
'•The  Trojans" 

Debussy Prel^idc  a  1  ^Apres-nidi  d'un  ^aune" 

{'^ilLofy.c  de  S,  ilallarne'.- 

■lavRl.    •   .    •    .    ♦   •rla^isodie  -spa:;nolc 
Bcotliovon Symrthony  "JOo  ?  in  A  ?if?Jor 

Auspicco:  Utnh  S^n^T^lAnny  Orchostr(% 


I 


o:ia:r;3",'  :A  iiml  ckxcaoo 


ALJ.i;i)  A..>?s  Qo:r^o^vio:i 

pro G cat 3 
OhirleG  K"»inch»  I'nsic  Director 


.Vriday  Jlvnnin/];^  !>-  19,  at  3:30 


lIp.ndGl Siiite  for  OrciirstraCfrom  the 

v/ater  ilusic) 
(  A-rrarir^ed  l)y  3ir  iia'^illton  Harty) 

Hone^er.   ♦    .    ,   ,  Sympiiony  lloo  2  for  Strin/^  Orchestra 


Houssel  •    .   .    .    .   "Bacchufl  ot  Ariane*"  Ballet 

Second  Suite,  Op,  ^3 


Brahna.    .   .    .    «    <.   .Symphony  IIOo  1  in  C  minor 


Benefit:     The  Vonen'f?  .Board  of  the  University 

of  Chica,:o  Cancer  Tccsoarch  ibunclation 


OnCirxSTri^  HALL  CHICAGO 


AUij^i;  A-iTS  co:^^o:iA.?ioj 

•oresents 
T50.TJ0IJ    sr/iaioifY    O.lOir^TM 
Charles  I^j^ch,  Tusic  I>iredtor 


Stmday  Af  tornoon*  Hay  17p  1953 
at  200 

I^IOCJRAI! 

36a*"ber,  •  •  •  «  •  Overt^ire,  **The  School  for 

Scandal" 

Berlioz   •   •    •   •   ♦   *^Koyal  Kiint  and  Storm," 

Descriptive  Symphony  f  ron 
^»The  Trojans" 

Debussy  a   «    «   •   •   ."Pre3ude  a  I'Apres-nidi  d»\m 

IPmxne" 
K^loj'^ie  de  3»  riallame 

Ilavcl «**Ia  Valee,**  OhoroOt-^raphic  Poen 

i:r?:;n  isaioii 

Beetiioven*    •   •  .    •  Symphony  IFo.   ?  in  A.  major 

ilistoty  and  "^njoynont  of  r.nsic  Series 
Section  I 


rASSlIY"  FALL  TaiOCTO 

TIL'-:  fOHOjHf'O  3Y!TH0!;Y  OP^aPJCSTll/l  ASSOCIA'^im 

presents 

scroll  s^n:piio:iY  oiigiu^stha 

OIxi.tles  ihmch,  thiaic  Mrector 

'.Wednesday  Tirenin^;^  Hair  20,  1953 
at  3r30 

^^ 

Barber*   .   .   .   o   .  Overtnro^   "The  School  for  Scandal" 
HojLCt^Kero  .   •   »  ,  Syinpliony  for  Strinf;  Orchestra 
:kivol.   •.-•♦•   "la  ValsGr"  CJhorGO/;rciphic  Poen 

i:r?:ir:r^siOii 

^^abns S^fr^phony  :To,  1  ia  0  ninor^  6:3,  63 


